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THE  GRAFT  PROSECUTION  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


On  Wednesday,  June  30,  Prof. 
George  H.  Boke,  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  California  and  manager  of 
the  Citizens'  League  of  Justice  of  San 
Francisco,  spoke  informally  before  the 
City  Club  on  the  "Graft  Situation  in 
San  Francisco  from  the  Citizen's  Point 
of  View."  He  dealt  particularly  with 
the  methods  used  to  influence  and  steer 
public  sentiment  against  the  graft  prose- 
cutions and  .ivith  the  citizens'  campaign 
to  meet  these  methods. 

The  League  of  Justice  was  formed 
about  a  year  ago,  with  the  special  pur- 
pose of  giving  tone  and  vigor  to  public 
sentiment  respecting  civic  affairs,  and 
particularly  to  counter  the  commercial 
tendency  to  decry  the  graft  prosecutions 
as  harmful  to  business.  As  appears  in 
Professor  Boke's  talk,  it  was  at  first 
necessary  to  keep  secret  the  names  of 
the  supporters  of  this  organization,  aside 
from  the  executive  ofificers.  The  League 
publishes  a  weekly  bulletin  called  The 
Liberator  and  Professor  John  Graham 
Brooks  closed  a  six  months'  lecturing 
tour  on  the  Pacific  Coast  recently  by  de- 
livering before  the  League  an  address 
on  "The  Nature  and  Price  of  Reform," 
which  has  since  been  reprinted  in  La 
Follette's  Weekly.  Similar  leagues  have 
also  been  formed  at  Leland  Stanford 
University  and  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

The  meeting  of  the  Club  at  which 
Professor  Boke  spoke  was  hastily  ar- 
ranged following  a  small  luncheon  party 
brought  together  the  previous  day  to 
meet  him  on  his  arrival  from  the  East. 
He  had  traveled  from  one  seaboard  to 
the  other  to  consult  a  few  people,  par- 
ticularly in  Boston,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, concerning  civic  matters.  The 
Club  dining  room  was  filled  and  a  con- 
siderable group  prolonged  questions  and 


answers  after  the  close  of  his  forty-min- 
ute talk. 

Professor  Boke  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
George  C.  Sikes,  who  occupied  the  chair. 
His  address  was  as  follows : 

Professor  George  H.  Boke 

"It  was  a  part  of  my  observation  as  I 
passed  through  the  East  rather  rapidly 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  persons  in  the 
East  to  get  any  fair  understanding  of 
our  situation  in  San  Francisco.  The 
Associated  Press  dispatches,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  read  them,  have  not 
given  you  a  true  impression.  I  have 
seen  the  twist  in  them  right  along.  In 
San  Francisco,  of  course,  we  appreciate 
that  the  graft  defendants  have  a  pub- 
licity organization  which  has  been  very 
successful  in  disseminating  misinforma- 
tion. It  has  a  paper  started  for  that 
purpose  called  the  'San  Francisco  Globe.' 
It  has  subsidized  a  number  of  weekly 
papers.  It  has  sent  out  marked  copies  of 
one  of  the  graft  defendants,  the  'San 
Francisco  Argonaut/  a  paper  which  has 
in  the  past  stood  in  a  very  high  position, 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  'Argo- 
naut' is  written  in  a  ver}^  subtle  way  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  people  are 
against  the  present  graft  prosecutions 
there.  I  was  told  by  men  in  Chicago,  in 
New  York  and  in  Boston  that  they  had 
received  marked  copies  of  that  paper. 
The  publicity  organization  has  two  daily 
papers  there  that  have  constantly,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  fought  the  graft 
prosecutions.  It  is  not  at  all  unnatural, 
therefore,  that  you  here  in  the  East 
should  hear  a  very  distorted  voice  com- 
ing from  San  Francisco  as  the  result  of 
this  publicity. 

"I  joined  a  group  of  citizens  about  a 
year  ago  in  organizing  a  citizens'  move- 
ment to  assist  the  ofificers  of  the  law  in 
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remedying  this  situation.  W'c  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  when  our  American 
citizenship  was  challenged  and  that  the 
different  efforts  being  made  to  impede 
justice  (which  'included  not  merely  the 
subtle  attempts  to  affect  public  opinion 
by  corrupting  the  press,  but  also  the  far 
rawer  thing  of  dynamiting  the  state's 
witnesses,  bribing  jurors  and  kidnapping 
witnesses)  should  be  checked.  So  we 
organized  a  committee  of  fifty,  harking 
back  to  the  times  of  our  fathers  who  had 
organized  the  vigilance  committee  of 
1856.  We  got  together  a  group  of  fifty 
representative  men,  organized  this  com- 
mittee, and  gradually  drew  arotmd  us  a 
larger  membership.  Later  we  took  in  a 
large  body  of  the  women.  We  call  it 
the  Citizens'  League  of  Justice,  and  we 
started  out  not  only  to  support  the  graft 
prosectttion  movement  but  to  stand  up 
for  law  and  justice  in  San  Francisco. 
We  felt  that  shame  must  remain  on  our 
cheeks  if  we  had  to  look  back  after  the 
course  of  several  years  and  see  that  we 
had  suffered  these  things  to  be  without 
at  least  a  protest.  We  have  represented 
in  our  organization  both  labor  and  cap- 
ital, professional  men  and  laymen,  the 
church  and  the  law. 

"Now,  a  part  of  the  campaign  that  is 
being  made  out  there  to  affect  public 
opinion  is  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  is 
done  in  every  city  where  you  have  en- 
trenched special  interests  who,  once  cor- 
nered and  brought  to  bay,  fight  for  their 
lives,  ruthlessly  using  any  means  that 
they  can  lay  their  hands  upon.  In  a  talk 
with  Governor  Folk,  he  told  me  some- 
thing of  the  story  of  St.  Louis.  He  told 
me  that  exactly  the  same  things  were 
done  there  that  have  been  done  in  San 
Francisco.  Governor  Folk  reminded  me 
that  the  men  who  were  subject  to  his 
indictments  had  started  a  paper  in  St. 
Louis  simply  to  divert  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  that  one  of  the  things 
this  paper  did  was  to  come  out  day  after 
day,  charging  Folk  with  grave  crimes. 
For  instance,  one  day  he  was  charged 
with  bribery  and  after  a  column  or  tw^o 
of  exclamation  points  they  got  down  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  ac- 
cepting, to  influence  his  judgment,  a 
loving  cup  from  a  group  of  citizens  who 
thought  he  was  doing  his  duty  as  a 
prosecuting  attorney.     And  that  is  about 


the  same  kind  of  bribery  for  which 
l'"rancis  J.  Heney  is  now  being  attacked 
!)}■  Mr.  Calhoun  in  San  Francisco. 

"Mr.  Heney  was  foolish  enough  to  set 
out  to  do  a  public  service  without  re- 
ward, and  1  think  that  business  men 
would  probably  say  that  he  was  foolish 
in  undertaking  to  do  that.  Neverthe- 
less, he  did  it,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
that  is  the  case.  For  two  years  it  has 
been  charged  in  San  Francisco  and  has 
been  believed  by  a  very  large  number  of 
jjcople  that  Mr.  Heney  was  receiving 
large  sums  of  money  from  Mr.  Spreckles 
for  his  personal  account  and  getting  rich 
by  it.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why 
he  should  not  have  received  a  fee  from 
some  source  for  his  work,  if  he  had 
agreed  to  do  so,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  did  not.  He  did  not  receive 
anything  from  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
The  money  attached  to  his  office,  $200  a 
month,  he  turned  over  of  his  own  accord 
to  a  man  who  was  put  in  his  place  to 
keep  up  the  work  of  the  district  attor- 
ney's office.  The  charge  was  reiterated 
month  after  month,  week  after  week, 
and  day  after  day,  that  Heney,  for  pri- 
vate greed  and  gain,  was  trying  to  get 
after  the  man  who  had  sought  to  ruin 
Mr.  Spreckles,  and  that  therefore  the 
graft  prosecution  represented  not  a  peo- 
ple's movement,  not  a  movement  of  the 
state  of  California  or  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  but  a  movement  simply  for 
personal  revenge.  Many  of  us,  when  we 
started  the  League  of  Justice,  said,  'If 
that  is  true,  it  makes  no  difference.  A 
crime  is  a  crime,  and  the  city  is  to  be 
protected,  no  matter  what  were  the  mo- 
tives of  the  men  who  got  into  this  thing. 
Whether  Mr.  Heney  is  a  horse  thief  and 
Mr.  Spreckles  is  trying  to  wreak  per- 
sonal revenge  upon  Air.  Calhoun  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  situation.  It  is 
the  cause  of  the  people ;  it  is  the  cause 
really,  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  and 
we  have  got  to  stand  b}'  it.'  We  went 
out  on  that  basis,  although  we  knew 
that  an  investigation  of  the  facts  would 
remove  the  other  reason  also. 

"Mr.  Heney,  as  assistant  district  at- 
torney, occupies  a  private  house.  As 
you  know,  the  San  Francisco  fire  wiped 
out  our  office  buildings  and  after  the 
earthquake  it  was  necessary  to  engage 
a  private  house  for  the  use  of  the  office 
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force.  The  district  attorney's  office  is  in 
a  new  building.  They  could  not  house 
the  graft  prosecution  offices  so  a  com- 
plete two-story  house  was  rented  for 
them,  a  library  was  equipped  and  assist- 
ants, stenographers  and  so  forth  were 
hired.  The  sworn  testimony  in  the  re- 
cent Calhoun  trial  disclosed  that  Mr. 
Spreckles  had  paid  the  expenses  of  this 
office  and  of  everything  connected  with 
it  for  two  and  a  half  years,  amounting 
to  $23,000,  but  not  a  cent  of  that  money 
had  gone  to  Mr.  Heney  personally.  But 
the  report  which  circulates  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  that  Mr.  Heney  has  received 
$23,000.  The  charge  that  Mr.  Heney 
I'lad  been  getting  the  money  as  a  fee  is 
not  true,  "it  is  true  that  $23,000  for  two 
and  a  half  years'  service  would  not  be 
such  a  tremendously  big  fee  for  any 
lawyer  who  is  worth  his  salt,  but  never- 
theless that  is  the  way  it  was  made  to 
ap])ear.  Similarly,  it  was  said  in  an 
editorial  of  the  New  York  Sun  that  the 
community  had  received  such  a  shock 
that  it  had  lost  confidence  in  the  graft 
l^rosecution  by  its  having  been  shown  on 
the  witness  stand  that  a  conspiracy  had 
existed  to  get  at  Mr.  Calhoun.  That 
statement  is  not  true ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
reverse  of  the  truth. 

"The  trolley  franchise  deal,  in  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  supposed  to  figure, 
took  place  in  May,  1906.  At  that  time 
$200,000  was  supposed  to  have  passed 
from  the  United  Railways  to  Ruef  and 
-Schmitz  and  the  supervisors  have  testi- 
fied that  they  received  sums  varying 
from  $4,000  to  $8,000  apiece  for  their 
vote  in  the  matter  of  the  trolley  fran- 
chise. Ex-Supervisor  Gallagher  testified 
that  he  took  that  money  from  Ruef  and 
gave  it  to  them.  This  took  place  in  May, 
1906.  In  December,  1905,  Heney  in 
Washington  was  called  upon  by  Fremont 
(  )lder,  the  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Ijulletin,  and  asked  if  he  would  come  out 
to  San  Francisco  and  carry  on  a  fight 
against  the  grafting  administration,  the 
Schmitz-Ruef  administration.  Heney 
said,  'Yes,  if  I  can  have  Burns,  the  fed- 
eral detective  there,  and  if  you  will  get 
money  enough  to  carry  the  thing 
through.'  Older  said  he  thought  he  could 
do  this.  So  he  called  upon  Spreckles 
and  Spreckles  went  about  for  a  couple 
of   weeks,   thinking   that    he   could      get 


men  enough  to  put  up  $5,000  apiece  to 
make  up  $100,000.  But  he  could  not  do 
it,  so  he  guaranteed  the  fund  himself, 
and  Heney  came  out  and  met  him  in 
January,  1906.  Notice  now  that  this 
was  about  four  or  five  months  before  the 
trolley  deal  came  ofif.  So  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  logic  it  is  rather  difficult  to  make 
the  motive  of  starting  the  graft  prose- 
cution the  desire  to  get  at  Mr.  Calhoun, 
either  out  of  business  rivalry  or  to  con- 
vict him  of  the  crime  of  bribing  the  su- 
pervisors, which  did  not  take  place  until 
some  four  months  later. 

"The  Municipal  Railway  proposition, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  basis  of 
the  graft  prosecution,  grew  out  of  the 
desire  of  some  of  the  property  holders 
to  keep  the  trolleys  ofif  of  their  streets. 
An  association  of  citizens  was  formed, 
not  by  Mr.  Spreckles,  but  by  a  member 
of  a  certain  firm  of  attorneys.  The 
United  Railways  Company  said,  'We 
will  not  put  a  trolley  on  your  fashion- 
able Pacific  avenue,  but  we  will  put  it 
elsewhere.'  Mr.  Spreckles  said,  'No, 
that  is  not  fair  to  the  rest  of  the  city. 
You  should  try  an  underground  conduit 
system  and,  when  you  are  going  to 
change  from  cable  to  electric,  begin  with 
the  better  form.'  This  they  declared  to 
be  impossible  because  the  inadequate 
drainage  in  places  would  result  in  a  de- 
flection of  the  current.  Mr.  Spreckles 
went  to  an  engineer  and  asked,  'Can 
these  places  be  drained?'  Receiving  an 
affirmative  answer,  Mr.  Spreckles  went 
back  to  the  president  of  the  United  Rail- 
ways and  asked,  'Is  that  your  only  rea- 
son?' He  replied,  'Yes.'  Then  Sprec- 
kles said,  'I  will  agree  to  pay  for  a  year 
for  the  installation  and  maintenance  of 
the  drainage  of  these  places  to  prove 
that  you  can  have  a  successful  conduit 
system.  If  you  cannot,  I  will  bear  the 
loss.  If  you  can,  you  are  to  repay  me 
the  cost  of  draining  these  places  and  of 
maintaining  them  for  a  year.'  When 
they  refused  that  proposition  Spreckles 
said,  'You  are  not  in  good  faith,'  and 
with  others  set  about  organizing  a  rail- 
way company  to  put  in  an  underground 
electric  conduit  system  to  make  a  dem- 
onstration. His  proposition  included  an 
ofifer  to  turn  the  system  over  to  the  city 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  if  it  proved  a  suc- 
cess   and  if  the  city  wanted  it.     That  is, 
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ill  a  few  words,  ihc  Municipal  Railway 
proposition,  which  is  sujjposed  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  graft  prosecutions. 
However,  these  things  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  1906,  a  couple  of  months  after 
the  begiiuiing  of  tlie  graft  prosecutions. 
The  logic  is  again  a  little  hard  to  follow. 

"Cliarges  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  graft 
prosecution  and  of  a  cons])iracy  to  wreak 
revenge  tipon  Mr.  Calhoun  have  been 
constantly  made,  and  I  think  those  two 
charges  more  than  anything  else  have 
been  supposed  to  break  down  public 
faith  in  the  prosecution.  Our  League  of 
Justice,  when  it  was  organized,  said,  'It 
does  not  make  any  difiference  what  your 
motives  were,  but  there  is  certainly  here 
something  that  is  worse  even  than  the 
greatest  bribery.  That  is,  the  present 
system  of  terrorizing  this  community, 
manufacturing  false  public  opinion,  and 
punishing  every  man  who  raises  his 
hand  for  the  people's  rights  in  this  com- 
munity.' It  is  a  matter  of  absolute  fact 
that  man  after  man  out  there  who  has- 
declared  for  the  prosecution  of  men,  rich 
or  poor,  whoever  they  'may  be,  on  an 
equal  basis,  and  who  has  stood  out 
against  bribery  and  corruption,  has  been 
pitnished  whenever  he  has  declared  him- 
self. I  could  tell  you  many  instances  of 
men  who  have  telephoned  to  me  and 
said,  'Don't  ask  me  to  come  out  in  the 
open  now,  because  I  cannot  stand  it. 
They  will  throw  me  out  of  my  position.' 
Or  the  manager  of  a  great  business,  such 
as  one  I  now^  have  in  mind,  would  say : 
'They  will  knock  out  my  customers. 
They  will  succeed  in  getting  my  credit 
withdrawn  at  the  bank.'  I  remember  one 
man  who  said  that  an  acquaintance  of 
his  called  him  up  by  telephone  one  night 
and  said,  'If  you  do  not  stop  talking  for 
this  damned  graft  prosecution  your 
credit  will  be  taken  away  at  the  bank.' 
Two  workingmen  told  me  when  I  spoke 
before  a  meeting  in  the  Mission  in  San 
Francisco  that  if  they  should  join  the 
League  of  Justice  they  would  be  dis- 
charged the  next  day,  and,  were  it 
known  that  they  were  at  the  meeting 
that  night  merely  to  listen,  they  would  be 
discharged.  One  woman  came  into  our 
organization  place  and  said:  'My  two 
sons  are  clerks  in  different  houses  in  this 
city.  They  had  been  talking  about  the 
League  of  Justice  and  they     were     in- 


formed that  if  they  joined  it  they  would 
l)e  discharged  at  once.'  Well,  we  said 
that  worse  even  than  bribing  supervisors 
and  worse  than  Inisiness  men  giving 
bribes  is  this  intimidation  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen ;  that  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  an  American  citizen  should  not 
stand  for  it  is  that  sort  of  thing  and 
that  if  he  l";as  not  enough  red  blood  to 
acce])t  tliat  challenge  and  stand  up  and 
fight,  he  had  better  move  out  of  the 
country. 

"And  yet  we  had  sufficient  sense  not 
to  destroy  ourselves  at  once  by  giving 
out  the  names  of  the  list  of  the  commit- 
tee of  fifty.  Our  men  could  have  been 
so  punished  had  we  made  public  the 
names  of  all  that  we  would  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  beginning.  So  we  put 
on  the  firing  line  only  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  the 
names  of  the  men  who  thought  that  they 
could  stand  the  punishment  if  it  should 
come. 

"Moreover,  we  felt  we  needed  a  fight- 
ing fund.  A  few  pledged  $10  to  $25  a 
month,  and  a  thousand  citizens,  not  all 
at  once,  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
months,  pledged  themselves  to  pay  $1  a 
month  for  this  fight.  Thus  we  started 
in  with  a  campaign  fund  with  which  we 
could  do  something. 

"One  of  the  things  we  started  out  to 
do  was  to  change  the  atmosphere  of  the 
court  room.  The  graft  defendant  papers 
said :  'They  are  going  to  intimidate  the 
jury.'  But  we  were  trying  to  reverse 
that  process.  The  juries  had  been  in- 
timidated or  influenced  by  low-browed 
men  who  were  paid  so  much  a  day  to 
go  down  to  the  court  room  with  guns  in 
their  pockets  and  who  sat  there  sneer- 
ing at  the  officers  of  the  law,  calling 
them  vile  names  as  they  passed  by  and 
trying  to  create  upon  the  jury  the  im- 
pression that  the  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco had  no  use  for  the  officers  of  the 
lav^^  engaged  in  the  graft  prosecution. 
We  said  that  it  was  time  for  us  to  do 
something  right  there.  So  we  adopted 
a  little  blue  button,  which  has  been 
called,  out  there,  'The  Blue  Circle  But- 
ton.' It  has  on  it  the  motto,  'Let  Justice 
Rule,'  and  the  name,  'Citizens'  League 
of  Justice.'  These  little  buttons  began 
to  ai:)pear  until  twenty  thousand  were 
worn  in  the  city. 
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"The  women  now  came  into  the 
League.  Three  women  of  the  League 
went  up  to  the  Ruef  trial  and  when  they 
sat  down  Abraham  Ruef,  who  sat  there 
day  after  day  chewing  a  large  wad  of 
gum,  apparently  utterly  unconcerned 
with  the  affair,  since  he  knew  he  had 
bought  his  men,  got  up  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  strolled  down  and  stood 
in  front  of  these  women,  looked  in  their 
faces  and  sneered.  They  found  their 
only  defense  was  to  put  a  newspaper  in 
front  of  their  faces.  The  police  officers 
were  not  particularly  interested.  The 
whole  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  dominat- 
ed by  Henry  Ach,  Ruef's  attorney,  and 
l)y  Ruef.  The  way  the  man  on  trial 
dominated  the  situation  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  that  I  know  any- 
thing about  in  all  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ican criminal  jurisprudence.  When 
talesmen  were  brought  in  to  be  ques- 
tioned as  to  their  eligibility  to  sit  upon 
the  jury  he  would  walk  up  to  them  and 
attempt  to  shake  hands  with  them  as 
they  came  in  so  as  to  give  them  a  fa- 
vorable impression  of  himself.  Some  of 
them  received  a  very  unfavorable  im- 
pression of  him  as  a  result. 

"The  Women's  Branch  of  the  League 
of  Justice  became  of  great  significance. 
At  first  it  was  a  very  snlall  group,  for 
some  time  a  hundred  at  the  utmost,  but 
it  kept  gradually  growing  in  numbers 
until  it  reached  about  two  thousand. 
The  women  of  the  League  were  repre- 
sentative. There  were  women  from  the 
laboring  classes,  women  from  what  you 
would  call  the  middle  class,  and  a  very 
few  women  from  what  you  would  call 
the  society  side  of  life.  The  women  who 
had  belonged  to  the  intellectual  and  fash- 
ionable society  of  the  city  found  that 
having  joined  the  Citizens'  League  of 
Justice  they  were  now  ostracized,  that 
their  friends  would  cut  them  on  the 
street,  and  that  they  were  not  invited 
any  more  to  the  gatherings  to  which  they 
had  formerly  been  invited. 

"The  president  of  the  Women's 
League  of  Justice  out  there,  to  illus- 
trate the  type  of  woman  I  am  speaking 
of,  is  ^Irs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  whose 
husband  (now  dead)  was  formerly  pres- 
ident of  our  Bohemian  Club.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  Bohemian  Club  as  a  whole  is 
against   the  graft  prosecution.     This   is 


true  of  our  cluljs  generally.  If  you  knew 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  people  you 
would  find  very  little  of  the  club  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  graft  prosecution. 
What  is  called  society  in  San  Francisco 
is  almost  solidly  against  the  graft  prose- 
cution. Charles  S.  Wheeler,  an  attorney, 
said  that  the  way  to  social  favor  in  San 
Francisco  is  to  become  plastered  over 
with  indictments,  and  it  has  been  so. 

"As  time  passed. on,  the  women  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  came  down  and 
-vvent  to  work.  They  had  made  it  appear 
that  at  least  a  group  of  women  had  the 
same  spirit  which  moved  the  women  of 
our  heroic  generation.  But  what  did 
our  gutter  weeklies  say  about  them? 
You  remember  that  in  the  French  revo- 
lution there  was  a  group  of  peasant 
women  who  used  to  take  their  knitting 
and  knit  under  the  guillotine,  watching 
the  heads  of  the  aristocrats  fall,  and  that 
they  were  called  the  'knitters.'  So  the 
gutter  weeklies  in  San  Francisco  began 
to  call  our  women  'the  knitters  who  were 
in.  the  court  room,  watching  for  the 
heads  of  the  aristocrats  to  fall.' 

"I  believe  that  the  least  important 
thing  of  all  is  the  acquittal  or  the  con- 
viction of  any  of  the  defendants.  The 
thing  of  most  importance  is  that  the  ugly 
skeleton  of  the  game  has  been  laid  bare, 
clear  down  to  the  little  bones,  and  that 
the  great  rank  and  file  of  our  people 
have  seen  the  game  as  it  is  played,  have 
seen  public  opinion  manufactured,  have 
seen  American  citizenship  intimidnted. 
have  seen  beyond  the  doors  and  behind 
the  curtains.  They  have  seen  how  wily 
corruption  rules,  although  with  shame  to 
themselves,  they  will  have  to  confess 
later  on  that  many  of  them  have  not 
stootl  out  against  this  subjugation.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  having  a  great  civic  awak- 
ening, not  merely  in  San  Francisco  but 
all  over  the  state  of  California,  not  only 
along  political  but  along  all  social  lines, 
and  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  larger 
and  cleaner  type  of  citizenship  as  the 
outgrowth  of  the  graft  prosecutions." 
(Prolonged  applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  SIKES :  "I  would  like 
to  have  Mr.  Boke  explain  the  change  in 
the  labor  situation,  how  a  man  was  elect- 
ed mayor  by  the  labor  element,  and  how 
that  man  was  supported  by  the  vote  in 
the  fashionable  district." 
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MR.  BOKE :  "I  think  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted that  labor  is  as  strongly  organ- 
ized in  San  Francisco  as  in  any  city  in 
the  United  States.  Schmitz,  the  boodling 
mayor,  was  for  three  terms  elected 
mayor  by  the  labor  vote,  under  what  was 
called  the  Union  Labor  Party.  The 
third  time  it  was  very  well  known  he 
was  corrupt,  although  the  actual  proof 
had  not  been  brought  forward  at  that 
time.  It  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
labor  vote  alone  which  had  elected 
Schmitz,  but  when  the  returns  came  in 
it  was  found  that  on  Pacific  avenue,  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  our  city,  the 
proportion  of  the  vote  for  Smith  was 
greater  than  in  many  of  the  labor  dis- 
tricts. It  was  a  very  great  surprise  to 
us. 

"We  have  in  our  community  two  men, 
Walter  ]\IcArthur  and  John  W.  Sweeny, 
who  are  two  of  the  best  labor  men  in 
America.  They  went  out  and  fought 
against  the  corruption  in  the  labor  party 
two  years  ago.  They  said,  'You  have, 
tried  politics  and  it  was  bad.  Your  man 
betrayed  you.  Now,'  they  said,  'stand 
up  simply  for  good  government.  Don't 
try  to  stand  up  for  a  man  who  will  be- 
tray you  under  the  guise  of  representing 
labor.'  Labor  did  stand  up  for  the  graft 
prosecutions  and  for  good  government. 
The  present  administration  could  not 
have  been  elected  without  the  aid  of 
labor. 

"The  man  who  tried  to  defeat  the 
work  of  the  graft  prosecutions  and  who 
tried  to  betray  labor  was  a  labor  boss 
named  McCarthy.  It  is  charged  by 
Sweeny  that  McCarthy  is  in  alliance 
with  Herrin,  the  political  boss  of  the 
state  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Of  course,  they  work  behind  the  scenes. 
You  cannot  tell  all  that  goes  on  behind 
the  scenes.  In  our  coming  election  it  is 
going  to  be  a  very  interesting  test  of 
labor  as  to  how  far  the  rank  and  file  will 
swing  with  these  rotten  leaders.  They 
have  been  deceived  by  rotten  leaders,  but 
for  all  that  the  rotten  leaders  have  the 
greater  credit  with  them.  It  is  a  very 
curious  thing  that  in  any  community 
there  is  ever  some  doubt  about  the  man 
who  is  fighting  for  the  community  and 
great  belief  in  the  man  who  is  betray- 
ing it. 

"In   the   last   election,   after   the   graft 


prosecution  had  eliminated  the  rotten  ad- 
ministration and  had  temporarily  put  in 
a  good  board  of  supervisors  and  mayor 
(the  dean  of  the  law  school  being  made 
mayor),  a  good  board  of  supervisors  and 
a  good  mayor  were  chosen.  We  have 
had  an  honest  administration.  It  has 
had  some  weaknesses,  of  course,  but  we 
have  had  an  honest  administration.  Now 
the  forces  are  gathering  for  another 
election  for  this  coming  two  years. 
There  will  be  this  situation — an  alliance 
of  the  rotten  bosses  of  labor  and  the  cor- 
rupt political  machine  with  the  allied 
graft  defendant  forces.  One  of  the 
judges  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  he 
thought  San  Francisco  was  the  best  or- 
ganized city,  criminally,  of  any  city  in 
America,  referring  thereby  to  the  upper 
as  well  as  the  lower  criminal  strata.  It 
will  be  that  organization,  plus  the  politi- 
cal machine,  plus  the  rotten  labor  ele- 
ment, against  the  people.  The  people  as 
a  whole  at  the  elections  heretofore  have 
stood  up  for  the  graft  prosecution,  but 
this  election  will  require  a  hard  fight. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  Heney  has  de- 
cided that  he  will  run  for  district  attor- 
ney. At  first  he  refused  the  position 
when  it  was  ofifered  to  him.  He  said,  T 
cannot  afford  it.  I  am  over  fifty  years 
old,  I  have  given  nearly  three  years  of 
my  life  to  complete  service  of  the  people 
and  must  now  earn  something  for  my 
family.'  But  his  friends  replied,  'We 
cannot  find  another  man  whom  we  can 
trust.  You  must  take  it.'  And  although 
the  position  pays  only  $3,600  or  $4,000  a 
year,  he  said,  'Rather  than  see  this  work 
go  down,  I  will  go  into  the  fight.'  Those 
are  the  motives  which  actuate  him.  I 
know  that  to  be  a  fact,  although  the 
graft  defendants  say  it  is  his  ambition 
which  actuates  him — rather  a  small  am- 
bition when  a  man  has  done  what  he  has 
done." 

MR.  LESSING  ROSENTHAL: 
"How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  of  the 
court  permitting  the  defendant,  Ruef.  to 
shake  hands  with  the  talesmen?" 

MR.  BOKE:  "It  has  always  been  a 
mystery  to  me  why  the  court  should 
have  permitted  such  conduct  from  Ruef. 
Tudge  Lawler  is  an  honest  man,  but 
Henry  Ach,  attorney  for  Ruef.  dominat- 
ed that  court  in  a  very  remarkable  way. 
The  judge  was  afraid  that  our  Appellate 
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or  Supreme  Court  would  reverse  him  as 
they  had  previously  reversed  Schmitz- 
Ruef  decisions.  It  was  said  that  he  stood 
up  so  straight  that  he  leaned  over  back- 
\vard  in  the  endeavor  not  to  do  anything 
which  would  prejudice  the  case.  He 
overlooked  insult  after  insult  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
He  paid  absolutely  no  attention  to  the 
defendant  and  the  defendant  did  as  he 
pleased." 

MR.  ROSENTHAL:  "Can  you  tell 
us  a  little  about  the  various  papers 
there?  Which  are  the  papers  that  the 
peo])le  have  confidence  in  ?'' 

PROFESSOR  BOKE:  "Three  pa- 
pers have  been  standing  up  straight  on 
the  right  side.  One  is  the  San  Francisco 
Call,  which  is  owned  not  by  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  but  by  his  bitter  enemy,  his 
brother,  John  D.  Spreckels,  who  is  now 
contesting  his  father's  will  with  him. 
That  is  a  very  interesting  little  story  in 
itself,  because  when  Spreckels  began  the 
graft  prosecution  he  went  to  the  Call 
and  said,  'My  brother,  who  owns  this  pa- 
per, is  my  enemy,  but  I  come  here  as  a 
citizen  and  ask  that  the  Call  do  this  thing 
for  the  citizenship  of  San  Francisco.' 
And  the  Call  agreed. 

"The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  has  made 
the  bravest  fight  of  all  the  papers.  Fre- 
mont Older,  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin, 
began  tlie  attack  on  Schmitz  and  Ruef 
and  in  retaliation  Schmitz  and 
Ruef  did  everything  they  could  to 
break  him  up.  They  mobbed  him,  slugged 
Mr.  Carothers,  the  proprietor  of  the  pa- 
per, and  nearly  killed  him.  They  stopped 
the  sale  of  the  papers  on  the  street,  Ruef 
being  able,  of  course,  to  control  that. 
The  Bulletin  had  a  hard  fight,  but  stood 
firm.  When  Ruef  threatened  to  bring 
libel  suits  against  the  paper,  Older  went 
to  Washington  to  get  Heney  to  defend 
the  libel  suits.  Heney  said,  'Don't  be 
scared.  Ruef  is  not  at  all  anxious  to 
bring  any  libel  suit  against  you.'  'But,' 
he  continued,  'If  you  want  me  to  and  if 
you  can  make  the  arrangements,  I  will 
go  out  there  and  prosecute  him.'  And 
that  was  how  the  graft  prosecution  be- 
gan. 

"Another  paper  that  has  been  standing 
up  on  the  right  side  is  the  Daily  News. 
The  Daily  News,  which  is  a  paper  for 
labor,  with  a  circulation  of  about  30,000, 


has  stood  straight  all  the  time.  The 
News  is  one  of  the  Scripps  papers,  a 
series  of  papers  which  includes  the  Den- 
ver News,  a  number  of  papers  in  Cali- 
fornia and  a  large     number     in     Ohio. 

Against  our  fight  has  been  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  This  paper  has 
been  very  subtle  and  very  dangerous, 
because  in  reading  it  from  a  distance  you 
would  think  that  what  is  says  is  true.  It 
has  a  way  of  poisoning  its  news  and 
featuring  it  in  a  very  subtle  way.  It 
seldom  does  anything  editorially  except 
to  raise  a  question.  It  is  very  clever  in 
injecting  its  poison. 

"The  Hearst  paper,  the  Examiner, 
came  out  at  first  for  the  prosecution, 
then  suddenly  it  changed  and  became  its 
bitter  antagonist.  It  attacked  Heney  day 
after  day  in  every  possible  way.  So  bit- 
ter was  the  attack  that,  when  Hearst 
came  out  there  and  gave  an  address  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign,  he  was 
hissed  ofif  the  stage  because  of  what  he 
said  about  Heney.  When  Heney  was 
shot,  the  people  were  so  indignant  about 
it  that  at  a  mass  meeting  which  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Jus- 
tice, when  the  people  saw  an  Examiner 
reporter  down  in  front  they  started  for 
him.  It  was  only  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  we  got  their  attention  divert- 
ed. Otherwise  they  would  have  demol- 
ished that  Examiner  reporter.  The  Ex- 
aminer was  so  frightened  that  it  barri- 
caded its  doors.  Its  force  stood  all  night 
expecting  an  assault,  but  fortunately 
nothing  came  of  it. 

"Both  the  Examiner  and  the 
Chronicle  lost  very  heavily,  and  I 
understand  that  the  Argonaut  lost 
a  large  part  of  its  circulation.  That, 
however,  was  well  made  up  by  its  friends 
on  the  graft  defendants'  side,  who  used 
to  send  in  a  check  for  $500  and  say, 
"Send  125  subscriptions  to  the  Argonaut 
to  some  friends  of  mine  in  the  ce- 
ment works."  So  the  Argonaut  has  not 
lost  'anything  by  supporting  the  graft 
defendants. 

"LInfortunately,  some  of  the  religious 
papers  and  some  of  our  leading  fashion- 
able clergy  have  stood  so  high  upon  the 
fence  that  their  assistance  has  been  on 
the  wrong  side.  (Laughter.)  The 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  said  he 
did  not  know  which  side  was  lying.     So 
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you  can  imag^ine  that  his  assistance  for 
the  right  was  not  very  valuable  when 
he  could  not  discover  where  the  right 
was. 

"Unfortunately,  the  members  of  the 
Jewish  Church  got  ofT  w^ong  on  the 
question  and  have  been  against  the  graft 
prosecution.  I  had  a  talk  with  Rabbi 
Wise  in  New  York  when  I  was  there 
and  he  told  me  it  had  been  the  greatest 
temptation  he  had  had  in  his  life  to  come 
out  there  and  fight  for  the  right,  because 
he  saw  the  true  situation.  But  that  is 
unfortunately  not  the  case  with  some  of 
his  brethren. 

"The  rank  and  file  of  the  Protestant 


clergy  have  been  all  right  and  many  of 
them  came  in  and  fought.  We  organized 
a  clergy  league,  a  branch  of  the  League 
of  Justice,  but  in  the  beginning  a  good 
many  of  the  ministers  had  to  be  shown. 
It  was  only  by  getting  them  around  a 
table  and  by  calling  upon  Heney  to  an- 
swer questions  that  they  would  become 
convinced  and  go  back  and  fight  in  our 
behalf.  It  has  been  a  great  test  of  moral 
leadership  there  and  the  men  who  were 
previously  the  most  representative  citi- 
zens, the  leaders,  are  not  the  lead- 
ers in  San  Francisco  at  present,  ihere 
has  been  a  complete  reversal  of  the  sit- 
uation." 
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THE    RELATION    OF    RAPID    TRANSIT    TO    THE 
GROWTH  OF  NEW  YORK  INTO  A  ROUND  CITY 


The  City  Club  has  at  diiTferent  times 
iieretofore  had  the  privilege  of  Hstening 
to  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Osbourne,  Chair- 
man of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
for  New  York  State  outside  of  New 
York  City,  Hon.  William  R.  Willcox, 
Chairman,  and  Dr.  W\\o  R.  Maltbie, 
member  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion  of  New  York  City,  Prof.  B.  H. 
Meyer,  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  Wisconsin  and  Hon.  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  concerning  the  work  of 
these  important  administrative  commis- 
sions. On  the  14th  instant  Hon.  Edward 
M.  Bassett,  of  the  New  York  City  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  the  sixth  in  this 
series  of  speakers,  addressed  the  Club  on 
a  somewhat  new  aspect  of  the  transporta- 
tion question,  namely,  "The  Relation  of 
Rapid  Transit  to  the  Growth  of  New 
York  into  a  Round  City."  Mr.  Bassett, 
who  has  lived  for  many  years  in  Brook- 
lyn and  sat  in  Congress  one  term  from 
there,  was  spending  a  week  in  studying 
the  transportation  equipment  of  Chicago, 
making  his  headquarters  at  Mr.  B.  J. 
Arnold's  office.  From  Chicago  he  went 
northwestward  to  pursue  similar 
inquiries  in  other  cities.  Last  summer 
he  put  in  his  vacation  period  studying 
transportation  systems  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  he  is  now  planning  a  like 
trip  to  Great  Britain  for  next  summer. 

His  address,  dealing  as  it  did  with  the 
broad  aspects  of  the  problem  of  urban 
rapid  transit  and  its  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral form  of  a  city,  had  a  special  time- 
ly interest  in  view  of  the  recent  appear- 
ance of  the  Commercial  Club's  "Plan 
for  Chicago." 

Mr.  Bassett  was  introduced  by  Judge 


Julian  W.  Mack,  chairman  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  spoke  as  follows : 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Bassett 

"The  natural  form  that  any  great  city 
will  assume  if  placed  on  a  plane  is  that 
of  a  round  city,  because  a  round  city 
will  embrace  the  greatest  area  with  the 
shortest  distances  from  all  parts  to  the 
center,  and  every  city  tends  to  grow  in- 
to a  round  city.  Chicago  is  an  example 
of  a  semi-circular  city,  following  the 
same  tendency,  where  a  city  is  against 
a  body  of  water. 

"Every  great  city  has  its  problems  in 
conforming  its  growth  and  its  transpor- 
tation to  its  own  peculiar  needs.  Chi- 
cago has  its  problems  that  are  different 
from  those  of  every  other  great  city.  Its 
problems  appear  to  me  to  be  those  that 
relate  to  a  single  business  center,  caused, 
I  presume,  by  the  fact  that  the  city  has 
grown  so  newly  and  so  rapidly.  Im- 
provements in  methods  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  ability  to  put  up  great 
buildings  have  proceeded  so  simulta- 
neously that  it  has  been  possible  for 
this  single  center  to  embrace  all  kinds 
of  business,  something  that  never  could 
have  happened  without  the  ability  and 
permission  to  erect  high  buildings  and 
without  quick  transportation  from 
the  growing  periphery  of  the  city  to  the 
center.  Nevertheless,  that  very  fact 
has  made  Chicago  the  possessor  of  a 
great  problem  because,  as  the  city  grows, 
the  possible  height  of  buildings  and  the 
possible  quickness  of  transportation  will 
reach  their  limit  and  this  will  cause  a 
greater  differentiation  of  business  local- 
ities. Now  is  the  time  to  plan  the  future. 

"The  growth  of  Boston  has  many  re- 
markable likenesses  to  that  of  Chicago. 
It  may  be  classed  as  a  semi-circular  city 
with   the   problem   of   a    single   business 
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center,  caused,  however,  more  by  en- 
vironment than  by  the  operation  of  the 
causes  that  I  have  mentioned. 

"London  is  a  round  city,  as  a  great 
city  on  a  small  river  always  is.  Slow 
transportation  and  low  buildings  long 
ago  helped  to  develop  many  traffic  cen- 
ters. Although  admirably  adapted  for 
economical  transportation  it  has  had  a 
great  problem  because  the  city  consists 
of  many  municipalities,  each  differing  in 
its  ideas  of  what  sort  of  transportation 
it  would  sanction.  The  London  County 
Council  is  fast  becoming  a  unifying  force 
in  the  installation  of  its  municipal  works. 

"Berlin  has  its  problems  although  it 
is  also  a  round  city  developing  into  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  convenient 
cities  of  the  w^orld.  Besides  the  problem 
of  London,  that  of  separate  municipali- 
ties with  different  ideas  of  what  should 
be  allowed  upstairs  and  downstairs  in 
the  way  of  rapid  transit,  it  also  has  the 
l^roblem  of  the  'Ringbahn'  or  circular 
railroad,  to  some  extent  circumscribing 
the  development  of  the  city  along  nat- 
ural lines.  Sometimes  these  artificial 
barriers  intended  for  convenience  turn 
out  to  be  an  embarrassment.  They  al- 
ways do  if  they  are  built  on  a  plan  that 
does  not  presuppose  that  the  city  will 
keep  growing. 

"Paris,  that  wonderful  city  of  inge- 
nious and  practical  men,  has  its  own 
problem,  but,  as  in  all  round  cities,  it  is 
a  self-imposed  problem,  not  created  by 
geography  as  in  Boston  and  Xew  York. 
Its  problem  is  that  of  amunicipality  with- 
in walls.  A  population  outside  the  walls 
nearly  as  great  as  the  population  inside 
is  developing.  All  passengers  change 
cars  from  that  almost  perfect  triangu- 
lated system  of  subways  within  the 
walls,  to  the  surface  lines  without  the 
walls,  making  inconvenience,  delay  and 
two  fares.  Nevertheless.  Paris  has 
worked  out  the  problem  of  through  rout- 
ing by  a  system  of  subways,  each  a  sep- 
arate entity,  every  one  of  which  goes 
from  a  residence  district  through  a  busi- 
ness center  and  out  to  another  residence 
district  on  the  other  side  or  else  from 
traffic  center  to  traffic  center. 

"New  York  City  has  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent problem.  It  is  imposed  by  the 
waterways  which  intersect  Greater  New 
York  making  Manhattan  a  long  narrow 


island  extending  north  and  south.  The 
Boroughs  of  the  Bronx,  Queens,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Richmond  surround  Manhattan 
on  the  north,  east  and  south.  New  York 
has  been  forced  into  growth  as  a  long 
city  and  a  long  city  is  from  a  transporta- 
tion point  of  view  a  congested  and  un- 
economical city.  How  to  lessen  the  north 
and  south  congestion  and  how  to  sur- 
mount the  natural  obstacles  interposed 
by  these  great  estuaries,  constitute  the 
transportation  problem  of  New  York. 

"Growth  began  in  the  southern  part 
of  Manhattan  Island,  constricted  by  the 
parallel  boundaries  of  these  two  north 
and  south  rivers.  Population  tended  to 
grow  toward  the  north.  There  was  no 
other  natural  way  of  growing,  because 
the  ferries  were  slow  transit  and  people 
would  only  go  across  the  ferries  when 
they  were  induced  by  low  rents.  There- 
fore New  York  City  grew  north  until  the 
street  cars  became  over-crowded  and 
failed  to  carry  the  people  and  the  ele- 
vated railroads  were  built.  The  elevated 
railroads,  four  in  number,  proceeding 
north  in  parallel  lines,  became  unable  to 
carry  the  people,  over-crowded  as  they 
were,  although  they  operated  seven-car 
trains  as  near  together  as  safety  would 
allow.  Then  came  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  a  subway  and  the  subway  now 
is  crowded  beyond  its  intended  capacity 
and  the  city  is  resorting  to  every  device 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  that  great 
four-track  line. 

"How  has  this  northerly  progress  of 
upbuilding  worked  ?  It  produced  bad 
housing  conditions,  exemplified  on  the 
east  side  where  the  population  is  denser 
than  an}where  else  in  the  world,  where 
there  are  six-story  buildings,  dark 
rooms,  tuberculosis,  sweat  shops,  con- 
centrated house  manufacturing,  all  the 
ills  that  come  with  great  city  conges- 
tion, intensification  of  the  police  prob- 
lem and  of  the  necessity  of  care  for  the 
poor  and  incompetent.  Throughout  ]\Ian- 
hattan  the  erection  of  single  homes  has 
ceased.  The  great  apartment  house  from 
six  to  ten  stories  high  prevails.  So  the 
northerly  march  continued  to  the  Har- 
lem River  and,  leaping  that  narrow  ob- 
stacle, proceeded  north  into  the  Bronx. 
Now  you  go  above  the  Battery  at  least 
sixteen  miles,  and  every  mile  of 
the  way  you  are  going  in  front  of  build- 
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ings  from  six  to  eight  stories  high', 
whereas,  if  you  go  to  the  east  about  four 
miles,  there  will  be  two  or  three  story 
buildings  for  residence  such  as  you  have 
here  in  Chicago. 

"Land  values  have  so  greatly  appre- 
ciated to  the  north  that  small  buildings 
cannot  be  erected  and  still  render  a  fair 
return  on  the  investment.  The  strong 
trend  of  both  population  and  land  values 
has  been  along  a  narrow  line  to  the 
north.  As  business  creeps  further  north 
population  lessens  but  values  increase. 
Great  congested  centers  of  population 
remain  like  eddies  in  a  river.  To  mul- 
tiply north  and  south  rapid  transit  lines 
is  not  enough.  A  spreading  out  of  the 
population  is  needed.  The  city  should 
not  be  made  longer  but  rounder. 

"Rapid  transit  by  bridges  and  tunnels 
over  and  under  the  East  River  is  today 
rapidly  changing  the  form  of  the  city. 
Each  new  bridge  and  tunnel  allows  the 
city  to  push  out  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance,  and  as  it  grows  to  be  a  round 
city,  it  will  be  a  city  of  better  housing, 
of  better  health,  of  better  conveniences, 
of  greater  beauty  and  of  greater  econ- 
omy. 

"A  round  city  on  a  plane,  with 
its  transportation  afforded  by  sur- 
face cars  until  it  grows  so  large  that 
the  surface  cars  cannot  carry  the  people 
quickly  enough  from  the  growing  periph- 
ery of  the  city  to  the  business  centers, 
will  feel  the  need  of  rapid  transit.  It 
builds  a  rapid  transit  line,  let  us  say  a 
subway  in  the  center  and  elevated  roads 
at  the  ends.  This  line  will  proceed  along 
a  single  diameter  of  the  city  and  some- 
what into  the  sparsely  settled  districts 
at  both  ends.  What  is  the  effect?  It 
begins  to  make  the  city  a  long  city. 
When  it  is  used  to  its  capacity,  where 
should  the  next  rapid  transit  line  go, 
the  next  subway?  The  tendency,  if  left 
to  the  demand,  will  be  to  go  where  the 
people  are.  The  people  will  be  in  the 
same  axis  as  the  present  subway,  be- 
cause the  present  subway  has  tended  to 
make  the  city  an  oval,  to  lengthen  it  out 
in  those  two  directions.  There  will  be 
the  real  estate  people  who  will  insist  on 
more  rapid  transit.  Thus  if  left  to  the 
natural  demand  the  next  rapid  transit  line 
will  be  a  parallel  line  to  the  first  one. 
The  next  one  would  l^e  a  third  parallel 


line  tending  to  draw  the  city  out  into 
a  long  city,  until  it  would  be  stopped  by 
a  natural  cause,  which  would  be  the  long 
haul.  Pretty  soon  the  city  would  find 
that,  at  a  five  cent  fare,  it  would  be  un- 
profitable to  carry  the  people  further  at 
the  two  ends  and  then  would  come  the 
insistence  for  lines  running  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  former  ones.  That  would  be- 
gin again  to  make  the  city  a  round  city. 
In  other  words,  the  limitation  of  the  five 
cent  fare  would  tend  sooner  or  later  to 
make  the  city  a  round  city.  And  that 
is  what  is  at  work  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  northern  movement  caused 
originally  by  the  geographical  necessi- 
ties has  brought  about  the  limit  of  trans- 
portation at  a  five  cent  fare. 

"Seventeen    miles    north    the    subway 
extends     from     its     southern     terminus. 
Your  great  engineer,   Mr.  Arnold,  who 
has  been  retained  to  assist  us  in  work- 
ing out  some  of  these  problems  in  New 
York  City,  has  estimated,  in  a  valuable 
series  of  reports  which  have  been  print- 
ed by  our  commission,   that  every  pas- 
senger who   rides  more   than   five  miles 
is  carried  at  a  loss,  which  loss  is  made 
up   by   those    who    ride    less    than   five 
miles.     In  other  words,  those  two  north- 
ly  branches  of  the  subway  for  the  Bronx, 
if  they  should  cause  the  city  to  build  up 
solidly  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  city 
would    live    there,    would    cause    an    in- 
crease of  the  subway  fare,  because  the 
more     people     that     were     carried     the 
longer       distance,       the       greater       the 
loss   would   be   to   the     subway     opera- 
tors.    A  five  cent  fare,     under     these 
conditions,     would     be     impossible     un- 
less     indeed      new      centers      of     busi- 
ness    and     transportation  should  be  de- 
veloped to  increase  the  short  haul  busi- 
ness all  along  the  line.     The  long  haul 
is   now  at  the   point  of  preventing    the 
northern  growth  of  New  York  City  at  a 
five  cent  fare.     That  means  that  it  must 
now  grow  east  and  west.     It  means  that 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  great 
boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  across 
the  East  River  are  to  be  overflowed  with 
a   tide   of   increased   population.      Every 
bridge  that  goes  across  the  East  River, 
every  tunnel  that  goes  under  it  is  carry- 
ing out  this  natural  trend. 

"There    are    now    four   great    bridges 
across  the  East  River,  one  of  them  not 
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\et  completed.  'Jlicre  are  now  the  sub- 
way, Steinway  and  Pennsylvania  tun- 
nels under  the  East  River  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  AIcAdoo  tunnels  under  the 
Hudson  River,  all  co-oi)erating  to  spread 
out  the  metropolis.  For  several  years 
past  the  Boroughs  of  the  Bronx,  Queens 
and  Brooklyn  have  been  gaining  in  pop- 
ulation more  rapidly  than  Manhattan. 
The  movement  is  well  under  way.  The 
barrier  of  the  East  River  is  being  broken 
down. 

The  Queensboro  Bridge,  that  great 
new  cantilever  structure  that  has  just 
been  completed  and  put  in  operation, 
rests  at  one  end — the  Manhattan  side — 
in  a  district  the  population  of  which  ex- 
ceeds three  hundred  people  to  the  acre 
and  at  the  other  side — that  is  in  the 
County  of  Queens — in  a  district  that 
does  not  exceed  sixteen  people  to 
the  acre.  This  bridge  will  be  one  of  the 
means  of  spreading  out  that  population 
and  bringing  about  the  leveling  of  the 
forces  which  I  have  tried  to  outline  to 
you. 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with 
New  York  will  realize  that  the  northern 
parts  of  the  city  will  always  have  an 
advantage  over  the  boroughs  across  the 
East  River.  The  business  of  Manhattan 
is  stratified.  A  family  living  in  Harlem 
or  The  Bronx  can  send  its  various  mem- 
bers, without  change  of  cars  and  for  one 
fare,  to  the  different  business  localities. 
The  eastern  boroughs  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  that  changes  of  cars  and  two 
fares  are  more  often  necessary.  The 
more  complete  spreading  out  of  the  city 
will  involve  either  through  routing  be- 
tween ^Manhattan  and  the  eastern  bor- 
oughs or  the  carrying  of  the  Brooklyn 
and  Queens  lines  .to  the  Hudson  River 
with  an  interchange  by  transfers. 

"Any  rapid  transit  ;line  in  a  great  city 
if  it  extends  out  into  the  distant  por- 
tions, must  depend,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  distant  portions,  upon 
the  remunerative  trafific  of  the  in- 
terior. The  short  hauls  must  sup- 
port the  long  hauls.  Subways  cost  twice 
as  much  as  elevated  lines.  As  a  general 
rule  subways  are  not  suited  for  taking 
people  home  and  back.  A  one-way  traf- 
fic will  not  adequately  support  tlic  in- 
vestment. Subways  are  meant  lor  the 
carrying  of  an  all-day  traffic  both  ways 


between  crowded  centers  of  business. 
The  elevated  railroads,  especially  if  they 
can  be  on  boulevards  or  on  other  than  the 
main  streets,  are  the  right  means  of  rapid 
transit  for  carrying  the  people  of  the 
suburbs  to  their  business.  Recently  New 
York  was  subway  mad.  No  other  form 
of  rapid  transit  would  be  considered. 
We  arc  gradually  discovering  that  sub- 
ways cannot  be  run  in  all  directions  to 
the  confines  of  the  city  because  it  im- 
poses too  great  a  burden  upon  the  op- 
eration and  we  must  in  the  main  have  a 
five  cent  fare  because  the  growth  of  the 
city  and  the  needs  of  the  people  demand 
it.  That  means  that  depressed  roads  or 
elevated  roads,  possibly  some  day 
mono-rail  roads,  will  be  the  main  meth- 
od of  bringing  rapid  transit  'to  the  out- 
lying districts. 

"I  want  to  speak  a  word  concerning 
the  progress  which  New  York  City  is 
making  in  obtaining  these  absolutely 
necessary  rapid  transit  lines.  We  un- 
derstand in  our  state  by  a  rapid  transit 
line,  a  line  that  does  not  stop  for  pas- 
sengers and  wagons  in  the  streets,  but 
stops  at  stations  and  runs  at  full  speed 
between  the  stations,  quite  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  over,  under  or  on  the  sur- 
face. We  have  laws  that  relate  entirely 
to  city  rapid  transit  lines. 

"Prior  to  1894,  rapid  transit  lines 
could  be  built  in  New  York  City 
by  private  capital  and  operated  by  pri- 
^■ate  companies  alone.  Under  those  laws 
the  present  elevated  railroads,  which 
have  performed  such  a  useful  function 
in  the  building  up  of  the  boroughs  of 
that  city,  were  built. 

"Then  the  city  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. By  the  rapid  transit  law  passed 
in  1894,  followed  by  a  referendum,  it 
was  determined  that  only  municipal 
monev  should  build  rapid  transit  lines 
and  that  a  contract  for  operation  should 
1)c  made  whereby  the  operator  would 
l)e  compelled  to  pay  interest  and 
an  amortization  installment  on  the  entire 
cost  before  looking  for  his  profit.  Un- 
der that  law  the  present  subway  with 
its  extensions  was  built.  The  city  owns 
it. 

"Then  came  the  popular  belief  that 
the  subwav  operators,  who  obtained  long 
term  operating  contracts,  had  found  a 
g(^l(l  mine  and  the  ])eople,  with  their  dc- 
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sire  reflected  in  the  legislature,  went  to 
work  to  see  that  it  should  not  happen 
again.  The  Elsberg  Law  was  passed, 
reducing  the  operating  term  of  a 
municipally  constructed  subway  to 
twenty  years,  thus  not  giving  time  to 
amortise  the  cost  of  the  equipment  and 
power  stations  which  the  operator  would 
furnish  at  his  own  expense.  Since  that 
law  was  passed  in  1906,  not  a  foot  of 
rapid  transit  road  has  been  contracted 
for  construction  and  operation.  In  other 
words,  rapid  transit  building,  both  above 
ground  and  below  ground,  came  to  a 
standstill,  because  of  the  strictness  of 
the  terms  under  which  the  roads  should 
be  built.  A  man  might  go  to  New  York 
City  with  a  million  dollars  and  ask  to 
invest  it  in  a  subway  or  an  elevated  line, 
but  he  would  be  told :  'No,  it  is  only  by 
the  city's  issuing  bonds  and  spending 
tlie  proceeds  for  rapid  transit  lines  that 
they  can  be  created  here.' 

"For  several  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture endeavors  have  been  made  to  les- 
sen the  strictness  of  that  law,  and  at  the 
session  of  this  spring  a  new  law  was 
passed.  The  new  rapid  transit  law  was 
framed  by  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, assisted  largely  by  Governor 
Hughes  in  various  recommendations  that 
he  had  made  to  the  legislature,  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  the  City 
Club  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  by 
other  civic  organizations.  This  law 
makes  it  possible  for  a  private  corpora- 
tion to  construct  and  operate,  for  the 
municipality  to  construct  and  let  a  pri- 
vate corporation  operate,  for  the  munic- 
ipality to  operate  or  for  the  municipal- 
ity to  own  the  subway  and  use  private 
capital  to  build  it,  the  private  capital 
looking  to  an  indeterminate  operating 
contract  for  its  remuneration.  Each  of 
these  different  methods  is  safeguarded 
so  that  the  blocking  ability  that  goes 
with  a  long  term  contract  or  a  per- 
petual franchise  is  prevented.  This  is 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  making  it 
in  every  case  possible  for  the  city  to  buy, 
at  any  time  after  ten  years,  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  cost  plus  fifteen  per  cent. 
Tn  each  case,  equipment  is  to  be  taken 
by  the  city  at  an  arbitrated  figure.  The 
term,  whether  of  franchise  or  operating 
contract,  is  based  upon  the  fair  period 
of  amortization.     At  the  end  of  that  pe- 


riod the  city  becomes  the  owner  of  the 
property,  other  than  equipment,  without 
payment.  The  earnings  go  first  for  op- 
eration, then  for  maintenance  and  re- 
placements, then  for  amortization  and 
after  that  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested is  allowed.  This  return,  not 
greater  than  six  per  cent,  goes  to 
the  investor  before  the  city  takes 
any  part  of  the  gross  earnings 
other  than  the  regular  taxes.  There- 
after, somewhat  on  the  plan  of  your 
street  railway  reorganization,  there  is 
an  equal  division  of  the  profits  between 
the  city  and  the  operating  company  or 
between  the  city  and  the  owner  of  the 
line.  You  observe  that  it  recognizes  the 
principle  that  the  demands  of  the  city 
treasury  should  not  make  good  service 
impossible. 

"A  feature  was  also  introduced  in  the 
new  law  which  is  most  important  when 
one  considers  the  remarkable  pressure 
that  owners  of  vacant  land  exert  upon 
the  authorities  for  development  lines 
where  municipal  construction  is  possi- 
ble. This  was  the  power  to  assess  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  a  rapid  transit 
line  upon  the  land  benefited.  The  pur- 
pose was  not  to  use  this  method  for 
trunk  lines  or  self-supporting  lines  in 
the  interior  of  the  city  but  only  for  devel- 
opment lines.  Thus  the  land  which  in- 
creases three  and  four  fold  in  value  by 
reason  of  rapid  transit  being  brought  to 
it  at  municipal  expense  may  be  made  to 
participate  in  the  cost.  If  a  locality  does 
not  want  a  line,  all  it  has  to  do  is  to  say 
so  and  some  other  locality,  perhaps,  will 
want  one  on  such  terms.  You  see  that 
it  makes  a  more  attractive  proposition 
for  the  operator.  Within  the  built 
up  locality  the  operator  will  pay  interest 
and  sinking  fund  charges  on  the  money 
the  city  has  spent  but  in  the  outlying 
portion,  if  built  by  assessment,  the  op- 
erator will  be  relieved  of  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  charges,  thereby  being 
able  to  project  the  five  cent  fare  farther 
into  the  growing  city  and  yet  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  Many  of  the  details 
of  this  new  law  I  am  sure  would  be  in- 
teresting but  it  is  quite  ])ossible  for 
those  of  you  who  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  to  obtain  the  law. 

"The  great  City  of  New  York  and  the 
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great  City  of  Chicago  are  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  solution  of 
these  peculiar  and  vital  problems.  It  is 
only  by  constant  study  of  the  rapid 
transit  problems  that  these  cities  can 
continue  to  house  their  people  conveni- 
ently and  to  foster  their  business  success- 
fully. Chicago  is  a  great  inland  city, 
growing  at  the  head  of  our  wonderful 
lake  system,  yet  protruded  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  industries  of  the  nation,  and 
as  it  grows  to  be  perhaps  the  Rome  of 


tliis  country,  New  York  City  will  be- 
come the  modern  Venice  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  the  canals  of  that  ancient 
city.  New  York  will  have  those  mag- 
nificent waterways,  separating  the  bor- 
oughs and  yet  all  bound  together  by  a 
network  of  bridges  and  tunnels,  until  in 
the  course  of  time  these  two  cities  will 
grow  to  be,  one  the  convenient  and 
beautiful  metropolis  of  the  inland,  and 
the  other,  the  convenient  and  beautiful 
metropolis  of  the  Atlantic  Coast."  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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THE  GEORGE  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC 


The  first  special  luncheon  of  the  sea- 
son 1909-10  was  held  in  the  club  din- 
ing room  on  Tuesday,  October  5,  1909, 
the  speaker  for  the  occasion  being  Mr. 
William  R.  George,  founder  and  head 
of  the  George  Junior  Republic  at  Free- 
ville, N.  Y.  This  interesting  and 
vmique  institution  was  the  outgrowth 
of  an  annual  series  of  fresh  air  excur- 
sions from  New  York  City  which  Mr. 
George,  then  in  business  in  New  York, 
conducted  for  several  years  previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  in 
1905.  The  idea  which  inspired  the 
transformation  of  these  little  summer 
colonies  into  a  permanent  self-govern- 
ing community  was  that  the  children 
should  be  given  training  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  later  life  and  that  the 
most  efficient  means  of  realizing  this 
aim  and  of  developing  at  the  same  time 
qualities  of  thrift,  independence  and 
respect  for  law  would  be  to  surround 
the  children  with  the  political,  indus- 
trial and  social  conditions  which  in  the 
future  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
face. 

The  government  of  the  community 
was,  therefore,  placed  largely  in  the 
hands  of  its  members  and  provision 
was  made  for  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  machinery  similar  to  that 
of  the  great  Republic.  Public  officers 
were   selected  both   from   and   by   the 


citizens.  Even  the  office  of  president, 
which  Mr.  George  originally  held,  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  young  people, 
Mr.  George  retaining,  however,  the 
power  of  veto  over  official  acts.  The 
community  is  equipped  with  court,  jail 
and  police  force  for  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws. 

The  political  phase  of  life  in  the 
Junior  Republic  is  not,  however,  the 
only  unique  feature,  for  it  is  an  indus- 
trial as  well  as  a  political  community. 
The  citizens  buy  and  sell  and  perform 
the  tasks  of  the  ordinary  commercial 
and  industrial  village.  They  have  a 
currency  of  their  own,  a  bank,  stores 
and  shops.  Each  person  must  pay  his 
own  way,  for  nothing  is  to  be  obtained 
except  by  purchase  and  purchasing 
power  depends  upon  the  earnings  of 
labor.  The  principal  occupations  for 
the  boys  are  farming,  carpentry  and 
printing;  for  the  girls,  dressmaking 
and  domestic  service.  Habits  of  in- 
dustry, therefore,  aa  well  as  political 
responsibility,  are  taught  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  George  Junior  Republic. 

A  third  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
Junior  commonwealth  is  education. 
Besides  its  school,  the  community  has 
other  cultural  agencies,  such  as  a  news- 
paper, library  and  church. 

The  Junior  Republic  Association 
now     controls     about     three     hundred 
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acres  of  land  and  about  thirty  build- 
ings. The  citizens  number  about  two 
hundred,  coming  from  all  parts  of  New 
York  and  a  few  even  from  abroad. 
Similar  communities  have  been  estab- 
lished in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  many  demands  have  been  made 
for  a  further  extension  of  the  work. 

Mr.  George  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  inception  of  the  Republic 
and  of  its  development  from  a  reforma- 
tory institution  for  bad  boys  to  a  self- 
governing  community  where  no  dis- 
tinctions of  character  or  social  position 
are  made  prerequisites  of  admission. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  George 
spoke  before  the  Woman's  Club  and  in 
the  evening  was  tendered  a  reception 
at  Hull  House. 

Before  introducing  the  speaker,  the 
chairman,  Dr.  Graham  Taylor,  called 
upon  Mr.  George  C.  Sikes  for  a  report 
on  the  Peoria  conference  on  the  com- 
mission form  of  government,  which 
Mr.  Sikes,  as  a  representative  of  the 
City  Club,  had  attended  on  September 
29.     Mr.  Sikes  spoke  as  follows : 


Mr.  George  C.  Sikes 

"The  people  of  the  cities  of  Illinois 
outside  of  Chicago  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  commission  form  of 
government.  During  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature,  a  delegation,  made 
up  of  newspaper  men  and  of  other  rep- 
resentatives of  these  cities,  got  togeth- 
er, framed  a  bill  and  presented  it  to 
the  general  assembly.  It  passed  the 
■Senate  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote, 
but  it  was  killed  in  the  House.  It  was 
throttled  and  suppressed  in  a  way  they 
have  of  treating  unpopular  bills  in  the 
legislature  by  a  committee  of  which 
Representative  Erickson  of  Chicago 
was  chairman.  Dissatisfied  with  this 
situation,  the  men  from  these  cities  as- 
sembled at  Peoria  last  week  at  the  call 
of  the  Retail  Merchants'  Association 
of  Illinois,  George  E.  Greene  of  Peoria, 
secretary,  to  ask  the  governor  to  in- 
clude the  subject  of  commission  legis- 
lation in  his  call  for  a  special  session 
of  the  general  assembly.  Thirty-five 
or  forty  delegates,  representing  some 
fifteen  cities,  were  present.  It  was  a 
real  live  convention.  The  men  were 
very  much  interested  in  what  they 
were   after.     They   passed   resolutions 


asking  the  governor  to  include  the  sub- 
ject of  commission  government  in  his 
call.  They  also  passed  resolutions  con- 
demning Representative  Erickson  and 
asking  the  people  of  Chicago  not  to 
send  him  back  to  the  legislature. 

"The  directors  of  the  City  Club  last 
season  appointed  a  commitee  to  report 
on  the  advisability  of  calling  a  confer- 
ence of  Illinois  cities  for  the  consid- 
eration of  matters  of  mutual  interest 
and  it  was  on  that  account  thought 
best  to  have  a  representative  at  the 
Peoria  meeting,  even  though  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago  are  not  directly  in- 
terested in  the  commission  form  of 
government.  I  was  therefore  asked  by 
the  board  of  directors  to  go  to  Peoria, 
although  I  was  not  given  any  special 
authority  to  speak  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  conference. 

"A  permanent  organization  was 
formed  at  Peoria  and  it  was  decided  to 
hold  another  conference  at  a  later  time, 
perhaps  this  winter.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  Chicago  and  it  is  ,on 
•this  account  that  I  make  this  re- 
port. In  the  work  that  we  have 
been  doing  in  Chicago  we  have 
lost  touch  with  the  people  of  the  state. 
We  have  been  dealing  with  our  own 
problems,  but  we  do  not  know  what  is 
being  done  in  Peoria  and  Springfield 
and  in  other  cities  of  this  state.  We 
go  down  to  the  legislature  with  our 
own  measures  and  if  the  bosses  do  not 
like  them,  they  kill  them  or  get  the 
country  members  to  do  so.  The 
people  from  the  country  are  hav- 
ing a  similar  experience.  When 
they  go  to  Springfield  for  legislation 
which  is  of  interest  to  them,  their 
bosses  either  kill  it  or  get  the  Chicago 
men  to  kill  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  time  for  the  people  of  the  cities  of 
this  state  to  get  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  a  better  understand- 
ing and  that,  therefore,  this  meeting  at 
Peoria  is  a  very  hopeful  sign.  When 
another  conference  is  called,  Chicago 
should  be  represented  by  a  large  dele- 
gation to  meet  the  representatives  of 
the  down-state  cities  and  to  talk  over 
with  them  matters  of  mutual  interest. 
I  believe  that  this  movement  is  fraught 
with  very  great  possibilities  for  good 
and  that  we  ought  to  get  in  touch  wnth 
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the  other  cities.  This  furnishes  the  op- 
portunity for  action.  Whenever  this 
later  meeting  is  held,  we  should  have  a 
large  delegation  present  to  represent 
us."     (Applause.) 

Following  the  report  by  Mr.  Sikes, 
the  chairman  introduced  the  principal 
speaker,  Mr.  William  R.  George,  in 
these  words : 

CHAIRMAN  TAYLOR:  "In  Free- 
ville  they  call  the  man  who  is  to 
speak  to  us  today  'Daddy,'  but 
without  feeling  that  he  is  just  a  boy 
and  that  he  will  probably  never  be 
anything  else.  He  is  an  'awfully'  good 
fellow,  as  all  of  the  'kids'  down  there 
think,  and  as  all  of  those  out  on  the 


the  'Junior  Republic'  in  the  magazines, 
have  occasionally  seen  references  to  it 
in  the  newspapers,  and  at  educational 
conventions,  conferences  of  charities 
and  in  other  places  you  have  possibly 
heard  people  refer  to  it.  You  have, 
no  doubt,  had  a  general  idea  that  it  is 
a  sort  of  big  play  house  and  that  quite 
likely  it  is  anything  but  the  real  thing. 
"I  want  to  dispel  that  idea,  if  you 
have  any  such  hallucination,  for  the 
Junior  Republic  is  the  real  thing. 
There  are  men  in  this  room  who  have 
seen  it  in  operation  and  will  swear  to 
that  statement.  There  is  nothing  of 
play  about  it.  It  is  the  'simon  pure' 
iDona  fide  article.     It  is  a  miniature  re- 


periphery  of  the  enlarging  circle  of 
this  Republic  will  swear.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  Freeville,  New  York,  is  no 
longer  to  have  exclusive  possession  of 
the  George  Junior  Republic,  but  that 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  at  several 
places  in  the  interior  there  are  little 
Republics  springing  up,  to  some  extent 
owing  allegiance  to  the  mother  Repub- 
lic at  Freeville. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  take  a  moment 
from  the  time  which  he  will  fill  to 
fascination,  but  I  wish  to  present  to 
you  'Daddy  George.'  "    (Applause.) 

Mr.  William  R.  George 

"You  have  possibly  read  accounts  of 


public  with  no  strange  'isms'  about  it. 
The  only  'ism'  connected  with  it  is 
unadulterated  Americanism.  It  is  a 
village  of  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  con- 
ducted just  exactly  the  same — note  the 
emphasis — as  any  other  village  in  any 
of  our  states.  The  only  difference  is 
the  fact  that  these  young  people  reach 
their  voting  age  when  they  are  sixteen 
instead  of  twenty-one.  The  Junior  Re- 
public is  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ditions which  the  boys  and  girls  will 
be  obliged  to  face  when  they  get  out 
into  the  larger  Republic.  It  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  boys  and  girls,  for  the 
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boys  and  girls  and  by  the  boys  and 
girls.  Within  this  village,  naturally, 
the  laws  of  New  York  state,  plus  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  citizens  them- 
selves, are  the  laws  of  the  Junior  Re- 
public. 

"That  gives  you  a  general  idea  of 
what  the  Republic  consists.  You 
must  forget,  in  thinking  of  the  Re- 
public, of  any  public  school,  boarding 
school  or  institution  of  any  sort  and 
of  every  place  where  groups  of  boys 
and  girls  are  together,  for  you  cannot 
compare  the  Republic  to  any  of  these. 
The  only  thing  to  which  you  can  com- 
pare the  Junior  Republic  is  the  great 
big  Republic,  because  it  is  just  the 
same.  Go  away  from  this  place  today 
with  this  phrase  ringing  in  your  mind : 
'The  Junior  Republic  is  just  the  same 
as  the  great  big  Republic.  The  only 
difference  is  that  its  citizens  reach 
their  voting  age  when  they  are  six- 
teen instead  of  when  they  are  twenty- 
one.' 

"The  Republic  was  started  as  a  fresh 
air  scheme.  I  took  boys  and  girls  to 
the  country  for  a  two  weeks'  outing, 
provisions  being  generously  supplied 
for  us.  I  took  a  group  of  boys  and 
girls  whom  the  societies  had  rejected, 
not  because  of  their  poverty,  but  be- 
cause of  their  general  badness.  Par- 
ticularly was  this  the  case  among  the 
boys.  We  got  together  a  particularly 
'tough'  tribe,  took  them  to  the  coun- 
try and  kept  them  in  a  building  by 
themselves,  the  people,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, generously  furnishing  the  pro- 
visions. 

"It  did  not  take  me  very  long  to  dis- 
cover, however,  that  these  boys  and 
girls  were  being  injured  instead  of 
benefited,  because  they  were  claiming 
charity  as  a  right.  I  found  out  that 
they  were  in  the  country  for  what  they 
could  get  out  of  it  and  that  they  esti- 
mated the  good  time  they  had  by  the 
amount  of  provisions  and  clothing 
which  they  took  back  to  the  city  on 
their  return.  I  was  about  to  give  up 
the  work,  but,  finally,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  their  needs  were  so  great,  I 
determined  to  try  another  season  with 
this  self-same  material  and  to  do  some 
radical  experimenting.  This  time  I 
required  them  to  render  an  equivalent 


in  labor  for  the  property  which  they 
received. 

"Previous  to  that  time,  I  had  been 
obliged  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  this  little  com- 
munity and  naturally  I  felt  that  I  was 
a  great  lawmaker.  The  boys  and  girls, 
however,  took  no  interest  in  the  laws 
and  I  was  obliged  to  enforce  them. 
But  just  as  quickly  as  a  percentage  of 
those  young  people  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  things  for  which  they  were 
working,  that  element  of  the  little 
community  came  to  me  and  suggested 
new  rules  and  regulations,  generally 
relating  to  the  protection  of  property. 
They  had  earned  things  and  they  were 
anxious  to  have  them  protected.  And 
when  I  put  those  rules  and  regulations 
into  operation  they  worked  a  great  deal 
better,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  than 
any  rules  that  I  had  made.  In  other 
words,  as  quickly  as  these  boys  and 
girls  came  into  possession  of  property, 
they  took  an  interest  in  laws  for  the 
protection  of  property  and  we  had  the 
beginnings  of  government.  That  was 
the  germ  of  the  Republic. 

"I  began  gradually  to  evolve  the 
plan  in  my  mind  and,  after  I  had  sent 
the  boys  and  girls  back  from  the  coun- 
try, I  spent  much  time  in  developing 
the  principles  that  had  presented  them- 
selves as  a  result  of  the  experiences  of 
the  summer.  Almost  unconsciously 
came  the  idea  of  planning  a  miniature 
community  whose  citizens  should  work 
not  only  for  the  provisions  which  they 
took  back  to  the  city  with  them,  but 
for  their  bread  and  butter  as  well,  of 
making  the  struggle  for  existence  one 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  Junior 
Republic.  But  how  to  do  this  was  a 
problem.  Finally  the  thought  came : 
'I  will  do  exactly  as  I  would  do  if  I 
were  taking  a  group  of  men  and  wom- 
en from  any  city  or  town  into  the 
country  to  spend  the  balance  of  their 
lives.  Just  as  they  would  organize  a 
village  like  other  villages,  I  will  estab- 
lish a  miniature  village  for  the  boys 
and  girls  and  call  it  the  Junior  Repub- 
lic' 

"We  were  doubted  somewhat  at 
first.  People  said  the  scheme  was  vis- 
ionary, but  we  did  not  swerve  from 
our  purpose  and,  finally,  one  year  later, 
we     started     for     Freeville  with   144 
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choice  specimens.  There  we  started 
the  Junior  Republic  on  the  12th  day 
of  July,  1895.  That  summer  I  had 
boys  and  girls  solely  from  the  City 
of  New  York.  I  had  planned,  if  the 
Republic  worked  well,  to  take  them 
back  in  September,  giving  them  some- 
thing of  a  pleasure  outing.  But  we 
had  not  operated  the  scheme  more 
than  three  or  four  days  before 
we  discovered  that  we  had  some- 
thing that  would  actually  work. 
The  moment  we  were  honest  with  the 
boys  and  girls,  the  moment  we  re- 
moved the  element  of  play  from  our 
community  and  made  it  the  real  thing, 
that  instant  we  discovered  that  we  had 


ences,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  about 
them.  I  am  merely  going  to  say  that 
we  put  our  scheme  through  after  some 
pretty  hard  experiences.  The  boys 
nearly  froze  to  death  and  we  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  for  a  long  time  except  to- 
matoes and  potatoes.  We  would  have 
tomatoes  and  potatoes  for  breakfast 
and  potatoes  and  tomatoes  for  dinner 
and,  for  supper,  we  would  have  a  hash 
made  of  the  two  together,  the  small- 
est boy  in  the  place  being  compelled 
to  cook  for  the  rest.  We  had  no  mem- 
bers of  the  fair  sex  there  at  that  time, 
there  being  no  room  for  the  girls. 
Just  the  five  boys  and  myself  made  up 
the  party.     It  is  a  wonder  we  did  not 


something  that  gave  tremendous 
promise.  The  Republic  succeeded. 
The  news  of  it  spread  rapidly,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  a  large  number  of 
people  from  different  places  came  to 
study  the  Republic  and  to  see  it  in  op- 
eration. 

'T  was  so  certain  of  success  that  I 
determined  right  there  to  make  the 
Republic  permanent,  to  send  the  ma- 
jority of  boys  and  girls  back  to  the 
city,  but,  if  possible,  to  keep  a  few  of 
the  boys  in  a  building  which  we  had  on 
the  place  and  to  develop  from  that  into 
a  permanent  Junior  Republic. 

"We  had  some  very  unique  experi- 


die  from  indigestion,  but  we  all  lived 
to  tell  the  story  and  we  are  a  pretty 
'husky'  set  now. 

"The  Republic  kept  on  growing  that 
winter  and  the  interest  increased.  A 
great  many  applications  came  for  ad- 
mission, but  at  that  time  I  took  only 
boys  who  were  bad.  'No  others  need 
apply.'  As  they  worked  their  govern- 
ment day  by  day,  I  began  to  note  that 
the  fellows  who  had  the  most  ginger 
in  them — in  other  words,  the  fellows 
who  had  been  the  leaders  outside  and 
who  had  caused  the  greatest  amount 
of  trouble — after  they  had  caused  us 
a  certain  amount  of  preliminary  trou- 
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ble  in  the  jail,  gradually  forged  to  the 
front  in  the  Junior  Republic,  and,  final- 
ly, became  the  best  and  leading  citizens 
of  the  community.  1  was  so  impressed 
with  this  fact  that  after  a  little  time  I 
ceased  to  take  any  boys  but  those  who 
were  known  outside  as  bad  fellows. 
General  badness  was  the  qualification 
for  admittance  to  the  Republic.  And 
we  got  plenty  on  that  score.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

"I  call  to  mind  one  boy  who  came 
out  of  the  Trenton  State's  Prison  with 
the  idea  of  taking  up  burglary  as  an 
occupation.  He  could  barely  read  or 
write.  We  got  him  into  the  Republic 
and  three  and  one-half  years  later  he 
entered  the  engineering  department  of 
Cornell  University.     (Applause.) 

"Our  success  with  these  boys  was 
so  great  that  I  felt  at  once  that,  if  we 
could  keep  them  as  long  as  we  desired, 
we  would  solve  a  great  many  prob- 
lems. The  reason  of  our  success  was 
the  fact  that  the  boys  were  not  pup- 
pets in  an  institution  where  individ- 
uality was  destroyed,  not  in  a  place 
where  they  were  a  group  of  heroes  to- 
gether, looked  upon  as  so  many  ma- 
chines. Here  they  were  a  group  of 
citizens  with  responsibilities,  with  the 
possibility  of  enforcing  the  laws  which 
they  had  made  and,  often,  with  a 
selfish  interest  in  seeing  the  laws 
enforced  because  of  the  property  which 
they  had  to  protect. 

"People  were  interested  because  these 
very  bad  boys  had  come  to  the  Re 
public.  I  discovered  a  few  months 
later  that  the  Republic  was  the  one 
place  in  the  world  where  a  boy  could 
enter,  no  matter  what  his  record  had 
been,  even  if  he  had  committed  mur- 
der. In  the  history  of  the  Republic  we 
have  had  three  boys  who  had  commit- 
ted murder.  A  boy  could  enter  the 
Republic  with  the  worst  of  records 
hanging  over  his  head  and  come  out  of 
it  the  peer  of  any  one  and  regarded  as 
such  by  people  who  were  worth  while. 

"After  having  made  it  known  that 
general  badness  was  a  qualification  for 
admittance,  I  began  to  get  applications 
from  well-to-do  families  and,  in  some 
instances,  from  rich  families  who  had 
sons  who  were  very  bad.  For  a  long 
time  I  hesitated  about  taking  this 
group,   because    I    feared    that    people 


who  were  supporting  the  poor  boys  by 
their  contributions  would  feel  that  the 
rich  ought  to  be  excluded.  But  I  did 
not  see  any  reason  why  a  rich  man's 
son  should  not  be  saved  as  well  as  any 
other,  so,  finally,  I  took  some  boys  of 
this  type  and  found  that  we  succeeded 
with  them  quite  as  well.  That  was  the 
second  step  in  advance.  General  bad- 
ness, therefore,  was  a  qualification  for 
admission,  but  social  standing  made  no 
difference  whatsoever.  Next,  we  be- 
gan to  take  girls  into  the  Republic. 
We  did  not  take  girls  who  were  known 
as  immoral  girls.  That  was  the  one 
class  which  we  barred.  The  girls  we 
took  were  nice  girls,  but  they  were 
girls  who  came  from  homes  of  danger, 
where  the  parents  were  careless,  or 
girls  who  were  being  followed  by  some 
fellow  or  by  some  group  of  fellows 
with  evil  designs  upon  them  and  who 
were,  therefore,  in  great  danger. 

"I  then  noted  that  both  boys  and 
girls  began  to  feel  that  they  were  re- 
garded as  being  within  a  reformatory 
by  the  general  public  and  that  though 
the  general  public  (or  at  least  the  best 
of  it)  forgave  them,  nevertheless  they 
were  in  a  position  to  be  ashamed  of. 
This  attitude  was  quite  dififerent  from 
that  of  the  reform  school  community, 
because  there  the  children  feel  them- 
selves to  be  heroes.  But  the  boys  at 
Freeville  saw  what  the  man  who  com- 
mits crimes  against  property  and  per- 
son is  to  society.  Self-respect  had  been 
instilled  within  them  and  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  regarded  as  criminals. 

"Then  I  began  to  say  to  myself:  Tf 
it  is  good  for  these  fellows,  why  would 
it  not  be  good  for  some  other  fellows? 
I  began  to  take  boys  who  were  not  bad 
at  all,  just  straight-out  ordinary  boys, 
providing  they  had  a  good  mental 
make-up.  We  took  some  of  those  into 
the  Republic  and,  of  course,  they  suc- 
ceeded splendidly  and  readily  adjust- 
ed themselves  to  this  new  life.  The 
jail  features  did  not  play  as  prominent 
a  part  in  their  early  days  in  the  Re- 
public as  it  did  in  the  early  days  of 
those  I  have  just  described.  But  I 
have  doubted  somewhat,  when  perus- 
ing the  records,  whether  these  boys 
ascended  as  high  in  the  Republic — to 
the  position  of  president  or  judge — as 
some  of  those  fellows  who  had  been 
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known  before  they  came  to  the  Repub- 
lic as  'terrors.'  Some  did  rise,  how- 
ever, and  we  discovered,  in  time,  that 
the  Repubhc  was  a  splendid  thing  for 
them,  as  it  had  been  for  the  others. 

"The  progress  of  the  boys  was  re- 
markable. Their  parents  were  pleased 
with  them.  Every  one  noticed  that, 
after  they  left  the  Republic,  they  had  a 
dash  and  individuality  about  them  un- 
usual among  other  boys.  The  boys 
who  come  out  of  the  Republic  are  very 
independent  in  their  thought;  they  are 
straightforward ;  they  have  minds  of 
their  own.  The  other  day  I  was 
checking  a  list  of  my  boys  and  I  found 
certain  ones  who  were  on  record     as 


well.  But  do  you  know  the  writers 
would  not  write  about  this?  It  was  not 
as  picturesque  and  did  not  make  as 
catchy  write-ups.  They,  therefore,  kept 
the  criminal  idea  in  the  limelight. 
Whenever  I  or  other  friends  of  the 
Republic  had  a  chance  to  speak  to  a 
group  of  people,  we  would  always 
point  out  this  mistake.  We  would  in- 
troduce the  subject  by  speaking,  first, 
of  what  had  been  done  for  the  crim- 
inal boys,  and,  then,  would  work 
around  to  the  good  which  was  being 
done  for  the  other  boys.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  seem  to  ring  quite  true, 
so  we  finally  said :  'The  Republic  is 
not  only  good  for  bad  boys,  but  it  is, 


Democrats  and  others  who  were  on 
record  as  Republicans,  and  yet  I  found 
that  not  one  of  those  fellows  up  to  the 
present  time,  so  far  as  I  could  discover, 
had  voted  the  straight  ticket  of  either 
party.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  The 
boss  of  that  section  (which  is  strong- 
ly Republican)  is  having  a  little  bit  of 
trouble  with  the  Republic  boys.  He 
is  not  quite  sure  of  them. 

"After  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment had  been  demonstrated,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  go  a 
step  farther.  We  had  discovered  that 
it  was  good  for  bad  boys,  but  incident- 
ally for  good  boys  and  good  girls  as 


incidentally,  good  for  good  boys.' 
The  other  day,  after  thinking  the  mat- 
ter over,  I  started  out  on  an  entirely 
new  line  of  action.  I  am  going  to  twist 
the  whole  thing  right  straight  around. 
Now,  whenever  I  make  a  declaration, 
I  am  going  to  say:  'As  our  big  Re- 
public and  its  form  of  government, 
which  we  love,  is  good  for  all  of  its 
citizens,  providing  we  administer  it 
rightly,  so  the  Junior  Republic,  being 
just  the  same,  is  good  for  all  boys  and 
all  girls,  no  matter  what  their  position 
in  life.  It  will  make  them  better  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  will  teach  them  to  do 
things  by  actually  doing  them.'     The 
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Junior  Republic — it  may  not  be  in  my 
day — will  some  day  make  it  possible 
for  every  boy*  and  every  girl,  a  year  or 
two  before  they  enter  upon  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  big  Republic,  to  have  an 
opportunity  in  a  Republic  by  them- 
selves, where,  as  citizens,  they  will 
have  all  of  the  rigorous  responsibilities 
that  they  will  have  in  later  life.  Not 
only  will  this  be  the  case  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  own  dear  country,  but 
even  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  other 
lands  and  other  countries,  not  repub- 
lics. They  will  have  something  to  cor- 
respond to  the  system  of  government 
under  which  they  live  and  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  for  actual  train- 
ing before  they  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  in  the  greater 
commonwealth.  We  are  going  to  work 
at  that,  little  by  little,  and  perhaps 
some  day  something  will  come  of  it. 
At  any  rate,  our  intentions  are  good 
and  I  think  that  they  will  bear  fruit. 

"Now  you  have  an  idea  about  the 
Republic.  One  of  our  great  mistakes 
in  life  is  the  fact  that  we  say:  'Here 
is  a  group  that  is  doomed  to  badness 
forever  because  they  belong  to  a  cer- 
tain class.'  And  of  the  other  groups 
which  are  more  fortunate  we  feel  that, 
even  if  there  are  black  sheep  among 
them,  they  are  of  a  better  order  and 
that  something  a  little  better  is  due 
them.  From  my  observation  of  young 
people,  it  has  become  my  belief  that 
there  is  little  or  no  difference  between 
the  boys  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  society.  I  find  that  certain  charac- 
teristics are  common  in  boys  of  all 
classes,  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor, 
city-bred  or  country-bred,  so-called 
good  or  so-called  bad,  for  my  conten- 
tion is  that  no  boys  are  bad,  just  as 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  no  boys 
who  are  altogether  good.  I  call  them 
angelic  savages. 

"There  is  no  element  of  the  popu- 
lation that  can  regulate  the  conditions 
of  their  life  so  well  as  these  young  peo-- 
pie  together.  You  remember  when  we 
were  boys,  we  had  a  very  wholesome 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  boys.  A 
few  perhaps  had  more  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  the  teacher,  but  we  know 
what  our  opinion  of  those  fellows  was 
and  we  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  them  if  we  had  caught  them 


some  time  alone.  But  the  average  boy 
has  respect  for  what  other  boys  think. 
If  anybody  can  regulate  a  fellow  it  is 
his  peers.  Therefore,  we  do  not  care 
how  'tough'  a  fellow  comes  down  the 
'pike'  to  the  Junior  Republic,  we  do 
not  care  how  big  a  'boss'  he  has  been 
outside,  we  do  not  care  how  many 
'gangs'  he  has  run.  When  he  gets  into 
that  place  he  discovers  that  he  is  'up 
against'  his  peers  and  in  many  in- 
stances his  superiors,  and  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  regulate  him,  not  in  the 
least. 

"From  this  point  I  can  run  down 
several  lines.  For  example,  I  said  a 
moment  ago  that  the  Junior  Republic 
was  a  frank  acceptance  of  existing  con- 
ditions. Just  as  quickly,  therefore,  as 
the  conditions  of  real  life  are  intro- 
duced into  the  Republic,  the  same  is- 
sues that  confront  the  American  peo- 
ple arise.  Up  will  come  the  tariff 
question,  up  will  come  the  currency 
question,  the  labor  question,  the 
church  and  state  question,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  woman  suffrage  question. 
(Laughter.)  Everything  'bobs  up' 
just  as  logically  as  can  be.  Therefore, 
I  say  I  am  ready  now  to  branch  down 
any  particular  line  that  I  choose.  But 
I  am  not  going  to  choose  to  do  that. 
Instead  I  am  going  to  let  you  ask  me 
questions,  and  in  that  way  you  can  get 
what  information  you  wish." 

QUERY :  "How  about  woman  suf- 
frage?" 

MR.  GEORGE:  "The  very  first 
day  we  were  at  the  Republic  we  had 
an  election.  We  started  things  off  ex- 
actly as  they  are  started  in  the  big 
Republic.  First,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  get  money  for  the  public  offi- 
cers. So  a  tax  collector  was  appoint- 
ed to  collect  a  certain  sum  from  all  of 
the  citizens,  boys  and  girls  indiscrim- 
inately. In  the  afternoon  the  election 
was  held  and  the  citizens  fell  in  line 
to  vote,  the  girls  along  with  the  boys. 
Nobody  regarded  this  as  being  irregu- 
lar in  any  way.  The  polls  were  opened 
up  and  the  line  began  to  move  forward 
and  the  citizens  to  deposit  their  bal- 
lots. It  happened  that  one  of  the  can- 
didates for  senator  was  standing  near 
the  polls.  Right  near  the  head  of  the 
line  were  three  or  four  girls  whom  he 
knew  were  going  to  vote  against  him. 
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He  was  a  politician  and  a  shrewd  one. 
As  they  approached  he,  at  first,  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  Suddenly  his 
eyes  flashed  and,  as  the  girls  came  up 
and  were  about  to  deposit  their  votes, 
he  said:  'Youse  can't  vote.'  They 
stopped  and  said,  'Why  can't  we?' 
'Because  youse  is  girls.'  'We  know 
that,'  they  said,  'but  we  want  to  vote.' 
'Well,'  he  said,  'youse  can't  vote,  be- 
cause youse  is  girls  and  women  don't 
vote  outside,'  'Then,'  said  one  of  the 
girls,  'I  notice  that  you  took  our  good 
money  here  a  little  while  ago  and  why 
haven't  we  a  right  to  vote  if  you  did 
that?'  A  discussion  was  held  right 
there  on  the  spot.  A  boy  stepped  up 
(a  nice  young  fellow  who  took  in  the 
situation  at  once)  and  said,  'Girls,  he 
is  right.  You  can't  vote  because  we 
are'  starting  to  run  this  in  the  same 
way  as  they  do  outside,  but,  when  the 
legislature  gets  elected,  I  will  take  a 
petition  from  you  to  the  members  of 
the  legislature  and  see  if  we  cannot 
get  an  amendment  to  our  constitution.' 
So  they  were  satisfied  and  he  took  the 
measure  before  the  legislature  and  it 
was  passed. 

"But  this  one  particular  fellow  was 
not  to  be  outwitted.  He  rallied  an- 
other bright  fellow  to  his, side  and  to- 
gether they  said,  'It  will  never  do  for 
the  girls  to  vote.'  Finally  one  of  the 
boys  said,  'We  will  get  up  a  petition 
asking  the  President  not  to  sign  the 
bill ;  then  we  will  go  around  and  have 
a  little  chat  with  each  one  of  the  girls 
and  have  them  sign  it.  Leave  it  to 
me.'  So  the  petition  was  drawn  up 
and  he  started  out.  He  got  a  group  of 
girls  around  him  and  said,  'Here,  girls, 
is  something  for  you  to  sign.  It  is  to 
have  the  President  veto  that  bill. 
Do  you  know  it  isn't  ladylike  to  vote? 
Do  you  know  it  is  not  nice?'  And  one 
or  two  other  fellows  said,  'Yes,  my  sis- 
ter is  here  and  I  hope  I  will  never  see 
the  day  when  my  sister  votes.'  So  the 
girls  got  together  and  said,  'If  these 
boys  say  it  is  not  nice,  I  guess  it  must 
not  be  nice,  for  they  know  what  is 
right,'  So  they  began  to  sign  the  pe- 
tition. Four  or  five  girls  steadfastly 
refused  to  sign,  but  all  the  other  girls 
signed  the  petition  praying  the  Presi- 
dent to  veto  the  bill.     It  was  taken  to 


the  President  and  he  vetoed  it. 
(Laughter.) 

"At  that  time  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation was  the  industrial  class,  al- 
though now  we  have  a  pure  town- 
meeting  system.  The  boys'  classes 
were  larger  than  the  girls'  classes.  In 
the  legislature  the  boys  proposed 
that  each  class,  regardless  of  size,  raise 
a  certain  sum  of  public  money.  The 
girls'  industrial  class  being  half  the 
size  of  the  boys'  classes,  it  meant  that 
the  girls  were  obliged  to  pay  double 
the  amount  of  taxes.  The  boys  got 
that  bill  through  and  it  was  signed. 
There  was  a  great  outcry  on  the  part 
of  the  young  ladies.  Their  champion, 
who  had  introduced  the  bill,  went  to 
them  and  said,  'Girls,  it  serves  you 
right,  because  if  you  had  had  the 
privilege  of  voting,  those  fellows  would 
never  have  been  in  the  legislature. 
Now  they  are  in  and  we  cannot  help  it. 
It  serves  you  right.'  The  girls  had  an 
indignation  meeting  and  straightway 
concluded  that  they  would  get  up  an- 
other petition  praying  the  legislature 
to  pass  a  measure  giving  them  the 
right  of  suffrage.  The  measure  was 
introduced  and  passed,  the  bill  was 
signed  and  the  girls  now  vote  in  the 
Junior  Republic. 

"But  it  brings  up  no  end  of  interest- 
ing problems.  What  are  they?  When 
election  day  arrives  every  boy  is  at 
the  polls  to  vote  and  a  few  of  the  girls, 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  girls  care 
little  or  nothing  about  voting.  In 
point  of  fact,  a  girl,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
introduced  a  bill  at  the  town  meeting 
declaring  it  a  misdemeanor  not  to  vote 
if  you  could  vote,  and  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  town  meeting  she  said,  'This 
measure  is  aimed  against  my  sisters 
who  do  not  go  out  and  vote.'  But  it 
did  not  prevail.  It  was  voted  down 
by  the  sterner  sex.  Whenever  the 
girls  hold  office  they  do  very  well. 
They  put  a  sort  of  finish  on  it,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  would  care  to 
go  on  record  as  advocating  woman  suf- 
frage or  not.  You  cannot  get  me  to 
commit  myself, 

"The  chairman  wants  me  to  tell  you 
a  story,  but  the  story  he  has  in  mind 
would  require  too  much  time,  so  I  will 
tell  you  another.  Jimmy  Dolan  was  a 
very  tough  fellow  whom  I  had  brought 
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out  from  New  York  City.  He  was 
something  of  a  politician  and  when  he 
got  into  the  Republic  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature.  When  he  went  to 
the  legislature  first,  he  did  some  very 
interesting  things.  For  example,  one 
day  I  saw  one  of  the  officers  taking  a 
boy  to  the  station  house  and,  when  he 
was  inside  the  station  house,  I  saw 
him  strike  his  breast  and  say  to  some 
other  fellows  who  were  in  prison,  'Do 
youse  know  why  I  am  in  prisQn?'  And 
they  said,  'No.'  He  said,  'It  shows 
what  your  friends  are  likely  to  do  with 
you  when  they  get  in  power.'  He 
said,  'Jimmy  Dolan  and  Frank  Harrity 
was  friends  of  mine  in  New  York  City 
and  they  liked  cigarettes  just  as  well 
as  anybody,  but  when  they  come  up 
here,  what  do  them  blokes  do  when 
they  get  into  the  legislature  but  pass 
a  bill  that  says  a  feller  what  smokes 
cigarettes  is  goin'  to  get  ten  days  in 
jail.  Of  course  I  smoked  and,  there- 
fore, I  got  stuck,  and  here  I  is,  and, 
therefore,  that  shows  what  your 
friends  does  for  you  when  they  gets 
into  politics.     See?'      (Laughter.) 

"So  I  went  to  Jimmy  and  said,  'How 
was  it?  Did  you  do  it?'  'Yes,'  he  said, 
'sure  t'ing.'  I  said,  'Why?'  He  said, 
'When  we  got  into  the  legislature,  I 
says  to  my  friend,  "It  is  up  to  us  to 
cut  out  things  here  what  hurts  the 
blokes,"  and  he  said,  "Sure,  that's  it"  ' 
(the  question  of  responsibility,  you 
see).  'And  we  talked  it  over, 
and  I  said,  "What's  the  worst  thing 
for  a  feller  like  you  or  me?"  and  he 
said,  "I  think  the  cigarettes  is  about 
the  worst."  He  says,  "Have  you  got 
the  nerve  to  pass  a  bill  through  the 
legislature  that  will  cut  it  out?"  And 
I  says,  "You  bet  I  have,"  and  so  we 
both  had  the  nerve  to  do  it  and  he 
introduced  the  bill  and  it  went 
through.'    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

"  'Well,'  I  said,  'now  Jimmy,  tell  me, 
as  between  man  and  man,  do  you 
smoke  now?'  He  poked  around  with 
his  foot  a  little  bit  and  he  said  :  'Well, 
sir,  that  bill  hadn't  been  passed  more 
than  two  minutes  before  the  cigarette 
habit  come  on  me  like  you  never  see 
before.'  They  are  very  human  up 
there,  you  see.  'Well,'  he  said,  'I  had 
the  fight  of  my  life  and  I  stuck  rt  out 
all    through    that   day   and    almost    all 


through  the  next  day,  but  about  the 
time  the  third  day  come  around,  I 
went  around  to  a  place  where  I 
knowed  I  had  a  cigarette  butt  and  I 
pulled  it  out  and  I  looked  up  and  down 
the  street  and  I  took  it  out  and  I  took  a 
couple  of  puffs,  and  then,'  he  said,  'I 
felt  so  mean,  I  felt  just  like  chasing 
myself  around  the  block  and  I  put  it 
down  and  I  stamped  it  into  the  ground ; 
and  the  fourth  day  I  stuck  it  out  and 
the  fifth  day  and  now  it  is  the  sixth 
day  and  it  has  got  around  where  I 
am  having  the  fight  of  my  life.' 
(Laughter.) 

"Although  Jimmy  did  not  yield  to 
the  temptation  in  that  direction,  he  did 
yield  in  another  direction.  One  day 
a  'crap  game'  was  discovered  in  opera- 
tion. The  vigilant  police  officers  raid- 
ed the  place  and,  lo  and  behold,-  in 
their  toils  fell  Senator  Dolan !  I  will 
never  forget  the  despair  of  the  good 
citizens  that  day,  never  as  long  as  I 
live.  'Jakey'  Smith  was  judge  at  that 
time  and  a  mighty  fine  fellow  he  was. 
'Jakey'  Smith  was  the  first  citizen  of 
the  Republic.  If  any  of  you  men  were 
in  Cornell  around  the  '90s  you  will  re- 
member 'Jakey.'  He  was  the  best  stu- 
dent of  political  economy  in  Cornell. 
He  was  so  good  that  Professor  Jenks 
made  him  his  assistant  in  his  junior 
year.  The  professor  said  that  he 
would  introduce  certain  problems  to 
the  class  by  saying,  for  instance,  'Sup- 
pose the  economic  or  the  monetary 
system  of  Bohemia  or  some  other  place 
were  in  operation  in  this  country,  what 
would  be  likely  to  happen?'  He  would 
ask  the  different  students  to  give  their 
opinions,  finally  getting  around  to' 
Smith.  Smith  would  get  up  and  in  a 
straightforward,  logical  way  give  them 
a  solution  for  the  whole  situation. 
The  professor  once  asked,  'How  did 
you  do  that?'  Smith  said,  'It  is  just  as 
easy  as  rolling  off  a  log.  I  simply  think 
what  would  have  happened  in  the 
Junior  Republic  if  that  had  occurred 
there,  I  have  my  cue  from  that  and  I 
just  argue  along  that  line.'  He  was 
the  boy  who  steered  the  Cornell  Var- 
sity boat,  the  year  that  Cornell  estab- 
lished the  world's  record  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  they  all  said  it  was  large- 
ly due  to  his  ability  as  coxswain.  He 
went  to  Harvard  afterwards  and  arrad- 
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uated  from  the  law  school.  He  is 
practicing  law  and  is,  of  course,  pros- 
perous. He  is  now  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Junior  Republic  Association. 

"  'Jakey'  was  judge  at  this  time  and 
he  came  to  me  and  said,  *  "Daddy," 
Dolan  is  coming  up  before  me  in  the 
morning  for  gambling.  What  would 
you  do  about  it?'  I  ought  to  have  kept 
my  mouth  shut.  Today  I  would  have 
said,  'Do  as  you  think  best.'  But  I 
was  new  then.  (That  is  the  great  trou- 
ble with  a  new  superintendent.  When 
we  start  a  Junior  Republic  out  here  in 
Chicago  I  will  have  great  trouble  to 
get  a  superintendent  who  will  not  su- 
perintend.) I  said,  'That  is  a  bad 
thing.  I  would  fine  him  twenty-five 
dollars.'  I  had  no  idea  that  he  would 
fine  him  that  much.  The  next  morn- 
ing all  of  the  citizens  took  a  day  off 
to  attend  the  trial  of  Senator  Dolan 
for  'crap'  shooting.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  bar  charged  with  shooting  craps. 
The  judge  asked  him,  'Are  you  guilty 
or  not  guilty?'  He  said,  'I  am  guilty, 
your  honor.'  'Well,'  said  the  judge,  'I 
am  going  to  make  an  example  of  you. 
Senator  Dolan,  I  am  going  to  fine  you 
$25.'  Dolan's  chin  dropped.  A  low 
whistle  ran  all  through  the  court  room. 
He  said,  'Your  honor,  I  have  only  got 
$26  in  the  bank  and  if  I  have  to  pay 
$25  I  will  be  busted  completely  and, 
with  all  due  respect  to  your  honor,  I 
will  not  pay  it.'  (Laughter.)  The 
judge  looked  at  him  finally  and  said, 
'Dolan,  you  know  the  alternative.' 
'Sure  I  know  it.'  'Well,  if  you  don't 
pay  that,  you  will  have  to  go  to  jail 
and  you  will  work  it  out  at  the  rate  of 
$1  a  day.'  'All  right,'  he  said,  'I  will 
take  my  dose  in  the  jail.'  So  they  took 
him  to  jail  and  then  all  of  the  citizens 
refused  to  go  back  to  work  because 
they  wanted  to  see  Dolan  working  on 
the  stone  pile.  (Laughter.)  So  they 
all  gathered  around  the  stone  pile.  In 
a  little  while  out  came  the  keeper  with 
his  prisoners.  They  were  walking 
along  in  line,  and  at  the  rear  of  the 
line  marched  Senator  Dolan,  with  a 
stone  hammer  over  his  shoulder,  in 
company  with  the  other  prisoners. 
They  gathered  around  the  stone  pile 
and  he  began  to  crack  stone.  The 
citizens  could  not  speak  to  the  prison- 
ers.    They  would  be  arrested   if  they 


did.  Neither  could  the  prisoners  speak 
to  the  citizens.  But  there  was  nothing 
to  interfere  with  a  prisoner  speaking 
to  a  keeper.  Therefore  Dolan  ad- 
dressed a  very  animated  conversation 
to  the  keeper.  He  banged  away  and 
said,  'Such  is  life.  A  senator  yester- 
day and  a  stone-breaker  today.'  He 
banged  away  a  little  while  and  then 
said,  'If  I  could  only  get  out  of  this 
jail.  Oh,  if  I  only  could!'  He  said, 
'Keeper,  I  have  an  idea.  I  think  I  will 
take  the  smallpox  tonight  and  break 
out.'  And  then  he  worked  a  little 
while  longer  and  then  he  said,  "Oh, 
my  back!  Oh,  this  is  hard  on  the 
back!'  Then  he  worked  a  little  while 
longer.  The  citizens  by  this  time  had 
gotten  a  little  bit  tired  and  began  to 
leave.  Finally  Dolan,  having  but  few 
spectators  left,  found  he  could  not  play 
to  the  galleries  any  more,  so  he  came 
down  to  a  regular  grind  of  breaking 
stones.  He  worked  there  for  one 
hour,  for  two  hours,  for  three  hours. 
He  looked  around.  There  was  nobody 
to  admire  him,  except  two  or  three  of 
his  faithful  henchmen,  who  stayed 
there  watching  the  operation.  Finally 
he  paused  a  moment,  turned  around, 
rubbed  his  back,  lifted  up  the  stone 
hammer  and  said,  'Fellow  citizens  of 
this  commonwealth,  I  make  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender.'  He  threw  down 
the  stone  hammer,  straightened  around 
to  the  keeper  and  with  a  tragic  air  said 
to  him,  'Lead  me  to  me  bank  account.' 
(Great  laughter.)  They  took  him  at 
once  out  of  the  jail  and  he  paid  his 
fine.  And  now  in  looking  over  the  old 
fines  imposed  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic,  where  they  have  written 
down  their  opinions,  you  will  see  this 
statement  from  some  boy :  'I  like  it 
(the  Republic)  very  much,  generally, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  judge  did 
right  when  he  soaked  Jimmy  Dolan 
$25  for  shooting  craps.' 

"One  of  these  days,  I  suppose,  we 
will  have  a  Republic  in  Chicago  or 
near  here.  I  have  many  requests  and 
the  work  is  growing.  After  it  was  a 
success  at  Freeville,  we  determined'  to 
start  it  at  other  places.  Great  pres- 
sure has  been  put  on  us.  We  started 
one  in  Southern  California.  We  have 
one  between  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton.   We  have  one  at  Litchfield,  Conn. 
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Within  a  month  one  will  be  started  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  supported  by 
the  city  of  Pittsburg.  The  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company  has  given 
us  a  beautiful  farm  in  Flemington,  N. 
J.,  and  within  a  few  months  we  will 
have  established  one  in  New  Jersey. 
The  people  in  Massachusetts  and 
in  various  other  places  are  organizing, 
I  am  not  pressing  the  people  to  or- 
ganize until  they  are  ready.  They  are 
pressing  me.  Many  people  have  said 
to  me,  'Why  don't  you  and  when  will 
you  start  a  Republic  in  Chicago?'  The 
first  thing  I  want  to  do  before  we  do 
that  is  to  get  a  man  who  can  do  the 
business,  and  I  want  you  to  keep  an 
eye  open  for  such  a  man.  It  may  take 
a  good  many  trials,  but  not  until  we 
get  the  right  person  will  we  talk  about 
having  a  Republic  in  Illinois  or  in  any 
other  place. 


"The  boys  said  they  wanted  to  have 
a  yell  which  expressed  their  senti- 
ments, so  they  got  together  and  fixed 
one  up  that  was  something  like  this : 

"  'Siss,  boom ! 

Down   with   the  boss,   down  with   the 

tramp, 
Down  with  the  pauper,  down  with  the 

scamp; 
Up  with  the  freeman,  up  with  the  wise, 
Up  with  the  thrifty,  on  to  the  prize. 

"'Who  are  we? 
Why,  we  are,  we  are 
Citizens  of  the  G.  J.  R.' " 

"Come  and  see  the  Republic  at  any 
time  and  we  will  give  you  the  time  of 
your  lives."     (Great  applause.) 


THE  STICKING  POINT  IN  TAXATION 


On  October  11,  1909,  President  Frank 
L.  McVey  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  at  a  special  luncheon  at  the  City 
Club,  discussed  various  phases  of  the 
work  of  the  Minnesota  State  Tax  Com- 
mission, his  general  subject  being  the 
"Sticking  Point  in  Taxation."  Presir 
dent  McVey  was  especially  well  qualified 
to  discuss  the  situation  in  Minnesota, 
because  of  his  connection  with  the  tax 
commission,  as  its  chairman,  previous  to 
his  call  to  the  University  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Presi- 
dent McVey  outlined  the  development  of 
state  tax  commissions  from  their  earli- 
est form  as  mere  temporary  bodies 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  some  spe- 
cial investigation  or  with  the  execution 
of  some  special  task  to  the  form  now 
adopted  in  many  states,  particularly 
those  of  the  West,  under  which  they  are 
permanent  bodies  with  functions  involv- 
ing a  continuous  oversight  of  state  taxa- 
tion. He  pointed  out  the  loss  of  initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  these  permanent  com- 
missions and  the  general  tendency,  now 
apparent,  to  become  mere  assessing  or 
reviewing  bodies,  with  a  minimum  of  re- 
form functions.  The  ineffectiveness  of 
the  commissions,  whether  temporary  or 


permanent,  in  securing  actual  legisla- 
tive reforms,  was  ascribed  by  President 
McVey  to  the  general  apathy  and  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  both  public  and  leg- 
islators, and  his  plea,  therefore,  was  for 
an  active  educational  propaganda  which 
should  arouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  which 
should  furnish  them  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  tax  situation  and  of  the  means  of 
modifying  it. 

The  Civic  Secretary,  Mr.  George  E. 
Hooker,  in  introducing  President  Mc- 
Vey, ^poke  of  the  growing  interdepend- 
ence of  the  state  and  the  university,  par- 
ticularly as  shown  in  the  drafting  of 
men  from  the  universities  to  hold  ofificial 
positions  in  the  state.  In  the  case  of 
President  McVey,  he  said,  the  usual  or- 
der has  been  reversed,  the  university 
calling  upon  the  state  to  surrender  one 
of  its  officials  to  the  chair.  President 
McVey  spoke  as  follows: 

President  Frank  L.  McVey 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 
Looking  back  over  the  last  forty  years 
in  the  history  of  taxation  in  this  country, 
there  appear  to  be  two  points  at  which 
some  results  have  been  accomplished. 

"About     1871,     as     I     recall     it,     the 
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Wells  Commission  of  New  York,  under 
the  leadership  of  David  A.  Wells,  pre- 
sented a  very  remarkable  report  on  the 
conditions  of  taxation  in  that  state.  The 
commission  made  a  number  of  impor- 
tant recommendations  and  discussed  the 
general  tax  situation  with  a  great  deal 
of  keenness  and  analytical  force,  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  legislature  adopted 
not  one  suggestion  made  by  the  tax  com- 
mission and,  being  a  temporary  body,  it 
passed  out  of  existence  with  only  this 
volume  as  its  record  and  as  a  part  of  its 
history. 

"About  1881,  the  State  of  Maryland 
created  a  temporary  commission  to  in- 
vestigate taxation  in  that  state  and  to 
make  a  report  to  the  legislature.  The 
commission  was  under  the  direction  and 
leadership  of  Richard  T.  Ely.  That 
commission  presented  an  excellent  re- 
port, thorough-going  and  well  worth 
while.  The  suggestions  in  it  were  point- 
ed, but  again,  strange  to  say,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Maryland  refused  to  adopt  a  sin- 
gle suggestion  that  was  made  by  the 
commission. 

"In  Massachusetts,  in  1872,  we  have  a 
report  by  a  temporary  tax  commission 
and,  again,  in  1894  and  in  1907,  without 
the  legislature  adopting  any  essential 
part  of  their  suggestions. 

"Beginning  with  the  year  1894,  we 
have  a  departure  from  the  temporary 
commissions  of  earlier  days  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  permanent  state  tax  com- 
missions. In  1897-8,  Wisconsin  created 
a  permanent  commission,  which  began 
an  important  work  in  organizing  the  as- 
sessment of  the  railway  properties  in  the 
state  and  in  attempting  to  get  at  the  real 
value  of  the  land  and  real  estate  in  Wis- 
consin. The  Wisconsin  commission  has 
now  been  in  existence  nearly  fourteen 
years.  In  that  time  it  has  managed  to 
do  something  with  the  problem  of  the 
assessment  and  taxation  of  railroads, 
but  in  the  problem  of  the  valuation  of 
property  it  practically  has  made  no  ad- 
vance over  its  first  assessment,  which 
reached  70  or  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  real  estate  in  the  state. 

"Since  the  establishment  of  the  Wis- 
consin commission,  a  number  of  other 
states,  notably  New  York,  Indiana  and 
Minnesota,  have  created  permanent  tax 
commissions.  These  commissions,  after 
a  history  of  from  one     to     four  years. 


have  dropped  back  into  mere  assessing 
and  valuation  boards  without  attempting 
to  do  very  much  in  the  way  of  reform. 

"The  tax  commission  of  Minnesota 
was  created  in  the  year  1907.  It  consist- 
ed of  three  members.  It  was  suggested 
in  the  message  of  Governor  Johnson  to 
the  legislature  of  that  year.  The  com- 
mission took  office  in  May  of  1907.  It 
had  an  annual  appropriation  of  $30,000? 
The  commission  first  attempted  to  secure 
some  knowledge  of  the  actual  value  of 
the  real  estate  in  the  commonwealth.  Its 
second  purpose  was  to  secure  some  idea 
of  the  values  existent  in  the  iron  proper- 
ties in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

"The  first  problem  was  met  by  what 
we  call  the  sales  system  of  valuing  the 
land,  under  which  the  sales  of  land  in  a 
given  community  are  compared  with  the 
assessments.  From  the  total  sales  and 
the  total  assessments  the  percentage  of 
assessments  to  the  real  value  may  be 
figured.  This  was  done  both  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  in  Minnesota.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  all  of  the  counties  were  cov- 
ered, as  against  only  about  one-half  in 
Wisconsin. 

"The  result  of  the  work  done  in  Min- 
nesota revealed  the  fact  that,  all  in  all, 
the  assessments  of  real  property  in  that 
state,  including  the  cities,  averaged  about 
42  per  cent  of  its  actual  value  as  dis- 
closed by  sales.  But  it  was  further  dis- 
covered that,  outside  of  the  northern 
counties,  the  property  in  the  counties  was 
assessed  at  a  lower  value  than  that  of 
the  cities.  The  city  of  St.  Paul  was  as- 
sessed on  an  average  of  about  57  per 
cent,  as  I  now  recollect,  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis at  about  50  or  51  per  cent,  the 
city  of  Duluth  at  about  44  per  cent,  and 
the  city  of  Winona  at  about  50  per  cent, 
indicating  a  very  considerable  variance 
between  the  cities  themselves  and  also 
between  the  cities  and  the  country. 

"The  method  followed  in  assessing  the 
iron  ore  properties  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  was  briefly  this :  The  dif- 
ferent types  of  mines  were  classified  on 
the  basis  of  the  value  of  their  ore,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  at  it  and  the  cost  of 
mining  it.  There  were  created  five  dif- 
ferent classes  of  mines  and  three  differ- 
ent classes  of  prospects.  The  various 
mines  were  given  different  values  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  class  to  which  they 
belonged.     Those  of  the  first  class  had 
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a  value  for  taxation  purposes  of  33  cents 
on  each  ton  of  ore  in  the  ground  and  the 
others  were  arranged  in  a  descending 
scale  down  to  14  cents  for  the  last  class. 

"It  was  possible,  because  of  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  ground  had 
been  explored,  to  ascertain,  rather  ex- 
tendedly  and  somewhat  scientifically,  the 
amount  of  iron  ore  and  its  value.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  the  commission 
placed  a  value  of  $194,000,000  upon  the 
iron  properties  in  the  state.  In  the  next 
year,  because  of  the  amount  of  ore  that 
had  been  mined,  this  value  was  reduced 
to  about  $184,000,000  or  $185,000,000,  a 
loss  of  $10,000,000,  but  this  year,  with 
new  tonnage  and  with  new  explorations, 
the  valuation  has  been  increased  to 
$204,000,000  or  $205,000,000. 

"The  two  things,  therefore,  which  the 
Minnesota  commission  accomplished,  in 
the  two  years  of  its  history  from  1907  to 
1909,  were,  first,  the  valuation  of  real 
estate  and  the  determination  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  assessment  to  land  values, 
and,  second,  the  valuation  of  the  iron 
ore  properties  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state. 

"Now  comes,  at  this  period,  in  1909, 
a  constitutional  amendment.  The  his- 
tory of  that  amendment  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  It  was  supposedly  defeated 
in  the  election,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
has  declared  that  the  amendment  was 
carried.  This  was  done  in  January  of 
1909.  The  result  of  the  amendment  was 
that,  instead  of  the  old  system  of  taxa- 
tion, which  provided  that  all  classes  of 
property  should  be  taxed  according  to  its 
actual  value  and  according  to  certain 
classes,  determined  by  the  legislature, 
practically  any  kind  or  type  of  tax 
might,  now,  be  applied  to  any  specific 
class.  Under  the  old  system,  all  classes 
of  property  must  be  taxed  in  the  same 
way.  Under  the  new  system,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  any  class  might  be  taxed  in 
any  given  way,  so  long  as  the  tax  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  class. 

"The  result  of  this  amendment  was 
briefly  this :  There  was  poured  into  the 
legislature  a  flood  of  bills  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation  that  rather  discouraged 
all  of  the  friends  of  the  amendment.  Ev- 
ery tax  proposition  that  has  ever  been 
heard  of,  I  believe,  was  presented  to 
the  legislature  for  action,  and,  despite 
the   recommendations   of   the   tax   com- 


mission, these  schemes  took  many  fofms, 
ancient,  medieval  or  modern  in  type. 

"The  situation  now  was  this :  For- 
merly, the  state  board  of  equalization 
had  practically  assessed  on  a  30  per  cent 
basis.  Now,  the  tax  commission  had 
said  to  the  legislature,  'You  must  deter- 
mine the  basis  of  the  assessment  for  us, 
or  we  will  follow  the  law.'  The  result 
was  that  the  House  finally  passed  a  bill 
that  provided  for  an  assessment  on  the 
basis  of  40  per  cent  of  the  value  and,  in 
the  Senate,  a  bill  was  presented  (which, 
however,  did  not  reach  final  passage) 
for  assessment  upon  the  basis  of  50  per 
cent  of  value. 

"The  situation,  then,  was  that,  the 
average  assessment  being  more  than  40 
per  cent  and  that  of  the  cities  being  more 
than  50  per  cent,  the  country  members 
were  left  in  the  peculiar  and  interesting 
position  of  voting  to  increase  their  own 
assessment  and  to  lower  that  of  the 
cities.  The  embarrassment  which  fol- 
lowed resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  shuf- 
fling and  moving,  so  as  to  avoid  the  par- 
ticular difficulties  which  would  arise  in 
the  case  of  the  40  per  cent  assessment, 
but  the  legislators  finally  took  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  refused  to  pass  the 
40  per  cent  amendment  bill,  adjourn- 
ing with  no  agreement  and  with  no  bill 
on  the  statute  books  regarding  the  basis 
of  assessments.  They  did,  however,  pass 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  tax  com- 
mission to  follow  the  method  that  had 
been  pursued  in  the  past  by  the  boards 
of  assessors. 

"It  had  been  hoped  and  expected  that 
some  of  the  things  that  were  recommend- 
ed by  the  tax  commission,  among  ethers 
the  establishment  of  a  county  assessor 
system,  would  be  passed.  A  very  care- 
fully drawn  bill  for  this  purpose  was 
presented,  without,  however,  any  refer- 
ence to  the  interest  of  the  tax  commis- 
sion in  the  measure.  The  bill  was  long, 
but  it  covered  the  situation.  It  pro- 
posed, in  brief,  that  the  local  assessor 
should  be  legislated  out  of  ofifice,  that  the 
county  assessor  should  be  given  charge 
of  the  county  assessments  and  that,  un- 
der him,  there  should  be  deputy  asses- 
sors, appointed  at  salaries  of  five  dollars 
per  day  and  expenses. 

"The  immediate  result  of  that  bill  was 
to  arouse  opposition  all  over  the  state, 
especially   in   the   country   districts   and 
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from  the  men  who  had  previously  been 
assessors  in  those  districts.  In  other 
words,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  alone  the 
man  who  has  a  salary  of  three  thousand 
or  four  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  the 
municipal  government  or  in  the  state 
government  who  opposes  legislation,  but 
the  man  who  receives  two  dollars  a  day 
for  thirty  days  in  the  year,  is  just  as 
strongly  opposed  to  legislation  that  is 
likely  to  put  him  out  of  office.  The  bill 
was  defeated.  It  failed  of  passage  in 
the  House,  and,  as  I  now  recollect,  it 
did  not  reach  a  point  where  it  was  actu- 
ally proposed  for  passage  in  the  Senate. 

"Not  only  did  that  bill  fail,  but  vari- 
ous other  bills  regulating  the  taxation  of 
public  utilities  met  a  like  fate.  The 
commission  proposed,  in  general,  that 
public  utilities  should  be  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  gross  earnings,  the  percentage 
of  tax  against  the  gross  earnings  to  be 
determined  by  investigation  after  care- 
ful examination  of  the  industry.  In 
other  words,  each  industry  must  bear  a 
specific  percentage,  gas  and  electric  light 
one  percentage,  street  railways  and 
waterworks  different  percentages  and  so 
on. 

"Several  bills  were  proposed,  one  reg- 
ulating street  railways,  another  regulat- 
ing gas  companies,  another  regulating 
electric  light  companies.  In  all  of  these 
bills,  suggested  by  the  companies  them- 
selves, the  tax  proposed  was,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  a  little  less  than  the 
one  they  had  been  paying.  The  legisla- 
tors could  not  go  before  their  constit- 
uents with  a  reduction  of  the  tax,  but 
the  companies  refused  to  accept  a  rate 
of  more  than  a  certain  percentage.  As 
the  result  of  this  double  difficulty,  the 
bills  in  all  of  these  cases  failed. 

"When,  therefore,  the  legislature  ad- 
journed, practically  the  only  points 
gained  by  the  commission  were  a  recom- 
mendation to  investigate  the  income  tax 
and  to  report  to  the  next  legislature,  a 
proposal  to  make  the  commission  a  board 
of  appeal  from  the  county  commission- 
ers, and  an  additional  annual  appropria- 
tion of  five  thousand  dollars. 

"The  history  of  the  Minnesota  tax 
commission  is  not  different  from  that  of 
other  states,  except  that  in  the  time  that 
it  has  been  in  existence  it  has  accom- 
plished more.  But.  in  its  dealings  with 
the  legislature,  it  has  failed  to  get  one 


whit  more  than  the  other  state  commis- 
sions. Here  is  the  sticking  point  in  tax- 
ation. 

"Referring  back,  now,  to  our  forty 
years  of  history,  you  will  note  that  the 
temporary  commissions  of  1871  in  New 
York,  of  1881  in  Maryland,  and  of  1872, 
1894  and  1907  in  Massachusetts,  failed 
to  get  any  results  and  that  no  results 
were  obtained  until  permanent  commis- 
sions were  established,  more  particular- 
ly in  the  Western  states.  But  now 
comes  the  time  when  the  permanent  tax 
commissions  are  attempting  to  secure 
legislation  that  will  modify,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  tax  systems  of  their  respective 
states.  And  here  again  we  stick,  just  as 
we  stuck  before.  The  danger  seems  to 
me  to  be  this,  that  in  the  transition  from 
the  temporary  to  the  permanent  and 
from  the  permanent  tax  commission  to 
a  tax  commission  which  will  secure  re- 
form, the  original  initiative  will  be  lost 
and  the  commissions  will  gradually  be- 
come little  more  than  assessing  boards 
with  somewhat  larger  powers,  with 
somewhat  more  initiative  and,  perhaps, 
with  a  somewhat  more  scientific  way  of 
making  assessments. 

"In  the  state  of  New  York,  the  tax 
commission  is  a  mere  assessing  board,  a 
board  of  equalization.  If  you  read  its 
reports,  you  will  find  that  there  are  few 
investigations  or  suggestions  which  are 
above  the  commonplace.  The  Wiscon- 
sin commission,  which,  perhaps,  is  the 
ablest  one  of  them  all,  has  in  its  last  two 
or  three  reports  given  out  a  tone  of 
discouragement  or  at  least  the  feeling 
that,  in  spite  of  their  best  efforts,  the  re- 
sults are  far  below  expectations.  In 
Minnesota  the  same  thing  is  true.  The 
Indiana  board  has,  from  the  beginning, 
been  merely  an  assessment  board  with 
rather  large  powers  and  with  some  ad- 
vantageous ways  of  dealing  with  the 
public. 

"The  question  now  arises  as  to  how 
far  we  are  able  to  proceed  in  the  field 
of  taxation.  It  is  common  opinion  that 
our  tax  system  should  be  reformed,  but, 
for  some  reason,  we  do  not  get  any- 
where in  the  matter  of  actually  securing 
legislation. 

"My  impression  is  that  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
workings  of  taxing  systems  and  that  the 
only  way  in  which  progress  towards  real 
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reform  will  be  made  i^  through  sys- 
tematic education  of  the  people.  This 
thought  is  as  old  as  taxation  itself,  but 
no  system  of  taxation  has  ever  been 
changed,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
people.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  make 
a  change,  it  must  be  made  with  the  full- 
est knowledge  and  along  comparatively 
simple  lines. 

"The  educational  labors  of  our  tax 
commissions  are  coming  to  be  limited, 
very  largely,  to  the  holding  of  assessors' 
meetings  and  to  the  issuance  of  reports. 
In  the  legislature  of  Minnesota,  perhaps 
fifteen  men  read  the  report.  The  new 
chairman  of  the  tax  commission  thought 
that  this  was  a  little  large,  but  it  was 
estimated  that,  possibly,  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  one-tenth  had  read 
the  report.  That  means,  of  course,  that 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  until  there 
is  a  wider  recognition  of  the  problem  and 
a  real  interest  in  it. 

"We  have  reached  the  sticking  point 
of  taxatipn,  and  I  see  no  possibility  of  a 
change  except  as  the  result  of  constant 
vigilance  and  of  insistent  education 
along  the  line  of  what  real  taxation  is. 
And  before  we  can  get  anywhere,  even 
on  that  line,  it  is  necessary  to  come  to 
some  agreement  as  to  what  taxation  is. 
If  the  single  taxexs  agree  up(on  one 
form  and  other  tax  authorities  upon 
others,  each  group  having  its  own 
strong  body  of  adherents,  we  will  never 
secure  adequate  or  satisfactory  legisla- 
tion, except  after  a  very  long  period  of 
time  and  until  some  common  ground  is 
reached  from  which  our  demands  may 
be  made.  If  we  could  come  to  some  defi- 
nite conclusions  relative  to  taxation,  for 
instance,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  sep- 
aration, in  some  degree,  between  state 
and  local  taxation,  that  the  state  ought 
not,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
levy  a  tax  upon  real  estate,  but  on  se- 
curities and  on  various  corporate  and 
business  enterprises  within  the  state  and 
that  the  local  bodies  should  have  the 
choice  of  raising  their  taxes  from  real 
estate,  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  give 
up  the  present  personal  property  tax  and, 
possibly,  to  substitute  in  its  place,  not  a 
universal  income  tax,  but  some  form  of 
taxing  securities,  bonds,  stocks  and  the 
like  that  would,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, be  a  modified  income  tax. 

"That,  in  brief,  might  be  a  workable 


program,  but,  before  we  can  present  it 
to  the  people  with  the  expectation  of  get- 
ting results,  we  must  have  it  thorough- 
ly understood  and  clearly  in  mind.  The 
average  legislator  is  the  representative 
of  the  people  from  whom  he  comes.  If 
they  do  not  understand  these  principles 
you  can  hardly  expect  him  to  and  if  he 
does  not  understand  them  neither  will 
his  constituents.  So  to  my  mind,  before 
we  can  move  from  where  we  now  stand 
in  the  field  of  taxation,  we  must  initiate 
and  carry  forward  a  very  decided  and 
very  forceful  propaganda  of  education." 
(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  HOOKER:  "Are  there 
any  questions  of  President  McVey?" 

MR.  F.  H.  MONROE:  "What  is  the 
exemption  of  personal  property  in  Min- 
nesota as  compared  with  other  states?" 

PRESIDENT  McVEY:  "The  ex- 
emption in  Minnesota  is  one  hundred 
dollars,  with  an  additional  exemption  of 
one  hundred  dollars  for  members  of  the 
National  Guard.  The  largest  exemp- 
tion in  the  United  States  is,  I  think,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  where  it  is 
one  thousand  dollars  on  personal  prop- 
erty." 

MR.  MONROE:  "There  is  no  ex- 
emption on  tools,  pianos,  libraries  and 
the  like?" 

PRESIDENT  McVEY:  "No,  every 
one  of  them  is  assessed." 

MR.  MONROE :  "Are  land  and  per- 
sonal property  assessed  separately?" 

PRESIDENT  McVEY:  "Personal 
property  is  assessed  every  year  and  real 
estate  every  twio  years.  Since  about 
1870,  the  land  has  been  assessed  sep- 
arately from  the  improvements  thereon. 
The  assessment  books  contain  both  the 
value  of  the  land  and  the  value  of  the 
improvements  and  buildings." 

MR.  MONROE:  "Do  you  know 
whether  or  not  the  scheme  of  separate 
assessment  has  greatly  increased  the 
revenues  of  New  York  state,  where,  I 
understand,  it  has  been  adopted  within 
the  last  few  years?" 

PRESIDENT  McVEY:  "I  do  not 
know  that  there  has  been  any  remark- 
able increase  in  revenues  as  a  result  of 
the  change.  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  an  increase  has  resulted  in 
New  York  under  Mr.  Purdy's  direction. 
New  York  has  a  very  creditable  method 
of  assessing  buildings.     A  uniform  value 
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per  cubic  foot  is  assigned  to  buildings 
of  a  certain  type.  Each  building  is 
measured  and  the  assessment  fixed  by 
multiplying  the  cubic  feet  in  the  build- 
ing by  the  cubic  foot  value  assigned  to 
buildings  of  that  class." 

MR.  MONROE:  "What  would  you 
suggest  as  the  next  step  to  be  taken  in 
modifying  the  taxing  system  of  Minne- 
sota ?" 

PRESIDENT  McVEY:  "The  next 
step  in  Minnesota  is  to  very  materially 
modify  the  personal  property  tax.  Un- 
der the  present  system,  horses,  pianos, 
all  household  goods  and  the  like  are 
taxed,  while  invisible  property  is  over- 
looked. Notes,  bonds  and  stocks,  held 
in  strong  boxes,  are  practically  unas- 
sessed,  whereas  pianos,  horses  and  the 
like  are,  in  many  instances,  over-assessed, 
A  piano  which  is  worth  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  will  be  assessed  the  same 
as  a  piano  which  is  worth  sixty  dollars 
— that  is  to  say,  at  seventy-five  dollars. 
A  horse  worth  twenty  dollars  will  be 
assessed  at  thirty  dollars  and  a  horse 
worth  two  hundred  dollars  will  be  as- 
sessed at  the  same  figure.  A  sewing  ma- 
chine will  be  assessed  at  fifteen  dollais, 
irrespective  of  cost.  That  is,,  of  course, 
the  rankest  kind  of  injustice,  for  it 
means  the  unsatisfactory  and  inadequate 
assessment  of  personal  property." 

MR.  MONROE :  "Is  it  your  opinion 
that  a  permanent  tax  commission  is  a 
very  valuable  instrument  in  bringing 
about  the  change  you  spoke  of?" 

PRESIDENT  McVEY:  "I  think 
that  the  permanent  tax  commission  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  development  of 
a  satisfactory  system  of  taxation.  There 
must  be  concentration  of  assessments  and 
of  taxation  in  the  hands  of  permanent 
officers  who  are  experts.  As  soon  as  this 
idea  can  be  made  effective  in  the  sys- 
tem of  local  assessments,  the  better  will 
be  the  entire  situation.  A  permanent  tax 
commission  and  a  system  of  permanent 
local  assessors,  who  can  be  removed  by 
a  central  authority,  make  possible  the 
protection  of  local  assessors  against  the 
local  people.  The  reason  why  the  local 
assessor  does  not  do  better  work  is, 
largely,  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  man 
he  is  assessing.  If  you  remove  him  from 
that  fear  and  put  the  burden  upon  a  cen- 
tral tax  commission,  you  will  have  made 
a  great  advance  toward  better  things." 


MR.  JOHN  DORR  BRADLEY: 
"How  would  you  get  at  a  system  of  tax- 
ing stocks  and  bonds  as  against  taxing 
pianos  and  horses  ?" 

PRESIDENT  McVEY:  "I  should 
try  to  make  the  tax  so  nearly  right,  that 
men  would  not  have  any  temptation  to 
avoid  it.  That,  perhaps,  is  theory,  but 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  had  a  tax 
of  four  and  a  half  mills  on  the  dollar  of 
value  of  all  stocks  and  bonds  held  by 
individuals  resident  in  the  state.  If  a 
man  had  a  thousand-dollar  bond,  he 
would  pay  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
tax  upon  it.  The  income  might  be  fifty 
or  sixty  dollars  a  year.  The  result  of  that 
is  that  Pennsylvania  today  has  a  billion 
dollars  of  bonds,  stocks  and  notes  on 
her  assessment  list.  She  has  as  much 
personal  property  of  that  character  as 
the  entire  assessment  of  the  state  of  Min- 
nesota. The  same  is  true  of  Maryland. 
In  the  city  of  Baltimore,  a  year  ago,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  of 
notes,  stocks  and  bonds  were  assessed 
on  the  four  and  a  half  mill  basis.  The 
Massachusetts  commission  recommended 
that  instead  of  four  and  five  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds, 
three  mills  should  be  the  charge,  it  be- 
ing assumed  that  more  revenue  would  be 
obtained  at  three  mills  than  at  four  or 
five.  But  that  recommendation,  however, 
was  not  adopted.  It  is  my  impression 
that,  the  assumption  that  such  legislation 
would  increase  revenue  would  be  true. 
If  every  man  who  has  stocks  or  bonds 
could  be  assured  that  he  would  not  be 
assessed  for  fifty  per  cent  of  their  value 
and  then  at  the  local  rate  of  possibly 
thirty  mills  (thus  paying  out  one-third 
or  more  of  the  income),  he  would  un-i 
questionably  turn  in  his  property  for 
taxing  purposes,  provided  he  could  be 
assured  that  it  would  not  cost  him  more 
than  three  dollars  on  a  thousand." 

MR.  MONROE:  "Pennsylvania  has 
a  very  light  tax  on  personal  property, 
has  it  not?" 

PRESIDENT  McVEY:  "Yes.  There 
is  a  small  local  tax  on  personal  propert}-, 
but  aside  from  that  there  is  no  personal 
property  tax  except  in  the  indirect  way 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  The  state 
gets  its  revenue  from  the  tax  on  cor- 
porations. The  principal  reason  for  the 
extravagance  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  its  large  income  from  the  cor- 
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poration  tax.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
the  state  has  an  income  of  about  twenty- 
four  milhon  dollars  from  this  source. 
This  income  is  practically  fixed.  It  does 
not  expand  and  contract  in  accordance 
with  the  wants  of  the  state.  The  ques- 
tion therefore  is  how  to  spend  it  rather 
than  how  to  save  it." 

MR.  MONROE :  "What  is  the  proc- 
ess of  taxing  corporations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ?" 

PRESIDENT  McVEY:  "Corpora- 
tions are  taxed  on  the  basis  of  capitaliza- 
tion, of  stocks  and  bonds  outstanding. 
The  amount  of  the  tax  depends  on  the 
type  of  corporation." 

MR.  MONROE:  "How  about  the 
county  tax?" 

PRESIDENT  McVEY:  "There  is  a 
real  estate  tax,  but  no  personal  property 
tax." 

MR.  MONROE:  "Is  there  a  fran- 
chise tax  in   Pennsylvania?" 

PRESIDENT  McVEY:  "The  cor- 
poration tax  is  practically  a  franchise 
tax." 

MR.  MONROE:  "How  does  it  dif- 
fer from  that  of  New  York?" 

PRESIDENT  McVEY:  "The  New 
York  scheme  is  made  up  of  two  ele- 
ments, one  a  tax  on  the  franchise,  de- 
termined by  the  capitalization,   and  the 


other  on  earnings  above  a  certain 
amount.  A  corporation  pays  a  tax  upon 
its  franchise  whether  it  earns  anything 
or  not,  but,  if  it  makes  more  than,  say, 
5  per  cent,  it  pays  an  additional  tax. 
An  enormous  revenue  has  been  obtained 
from  this  tax.  New  York  also  has  a 
stock  and  bond  tax.  All  stocks  and 
bonds  sold  on  the  Exchange  in  New 
York  City  or  elsewhere  in  New  York 
pay  a  tax  of  one  cent  on  a  hundred 
shares,  or  of  one  cent  on  each  share.  I 
am  not  sure  which." 

MR.  MONROE:  "Has  not  taxation 
of-  mortgages  been  abolished  in  New 
York?" 

PRESIDENT  McVEY:  "No.  There 
is  a  tax  on  mortgages  but  it  is  not  the 
old-fashioned  tax.  A  tax  of  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  on  each  dollar  of  the  mort- 
gage is  paid  as  a  recording  fee  and  that 
releases  the  mortgage  from  taxation." 

MR.  MONROE:  "How  about  the 
taxation  of  stocks  and  bonds?" 

PRESIDENT  McVEY:  "The  hold- 
ers of  the  bonds  of  any  company  that 
pays  the  franchise  and  corporation  tax 
are  exempt  from  further  taxation.  The 
tax  on  the  franchise  takes  the  place  of 
the  tax  on  the  holders  of  the  stocks  and 
bonds,  thus  putting  in  practice  the  old 
plan  of  taxation  at  the  source." 
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SOME  WESTERN  PROBLEMS 


At  a  special  luncheon  on  Wednesday, 
October  20th,  the  City  Club  welcomed 
back  one  of  its  founders,  Mr.  William 
Kent,  now  a  non-resident  member  of  the 
Club  living  at  Kentfield,  Marin  County, 
California,  just  outside  of  San  Francis- 
co. Mr.  Kent's  many  years  of  active 
participation  in  the  affairs,  of  this  city 
as  alderman,  as  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Municipal  V^oters' 
League  and  of  the  Citizens'  Association, 
as  president  of  the  former  organization 
from  1899  to  1900,  as  a  leader  in  the 
traction  fight  and  in  various  other  capa- 
cities made  his  visit  one  of  peculiar  and 
])ersonal  interest  to  the  members  of  this 
Club.  His  address  to  the  Club  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  message  from  the  Coast 
on  some  of  its  more  important  problems. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  referred 
to  the  San  Francisco  situation,  the  con- 
servation movement  and  the  western  at- 
titude toward  Japanese  immigration, 
questions  with  which,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, he  has  had  personal  contact. 

Judge  Julian  W.  I\Iack,  who  presided, 
introduced  Mr.  Kent,  who  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  William  Kent 

"This  afternoon,  T  j^ropose  to  give 
you  merely  a  few  imj^ressionistic  dabs 
at    things     as     they   are     in     the     West, 


and,  first,  I  am  going  to  say  a 
word  about  San  Francisco.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  the  same  problems  that  con- 
front every  large  city  but  it  has  set 
about  their  solution  by  methods  quite 
dift'erent  from  those  used  in  Chicago. 
The  work  there  began  with  the  graft 
prosecutions,  not  with  constructive  ac- 
tion. Almost  as  by  an  explosion  of  dy- 
namite, a  good  mayor  and  a  good  board 
of  supervisors  were  put  into  office  in 
San  Francisco,-  but  the  people  apparent- 
ly failed  to  appreciate  this  fact.  Prose- 
cutions have  dragged  on  and  on  and  on. 
It  is,  now,  practically  impossible  to  get 
a  jury  and  utterly  impossible  to  get  a 
jury  that  will  agree.  Jury  bribing,  in- 
tinfidation  and  kidnaping  of  witnesses 
are  now  almost  matters  of  course.  There 
is  no  disgrace  attached  to  being  caught 
stealing  do-cumcnts  from  the  State's  At- 
torney's office.  The  defense  has  with  it 
tlie  sympathies  of  many  honest,  well- 
meaning  people  and,  in  the  state  of  war 
which  exists,  prejudice  seems  to  have 
robbed  these  people  of  any  appreciation 
of  the  enormity  of  the  situation.  It  is 
bad  manners,  now,  in  California,  to  talk 
about  the  prosecutions,  for  they  have,  to 
a  certain  extent,  gone  stale.  Whether 
there  will  ever  be  any  convictions  is 
doubtful.     The  beneficiaries  of  the  brib- 
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cries  arc  uiulcr  trial  Init,  because  of  in- 
ability to  use  the  chief  witness,  Mr. 
Abraham  Ruef.  who  has  lied  so  much 
that  neither  side  will  now  accept  his 
testimony,  there  seems  to  be  a  gap  which 
calls  for  conviction  on  circumstantial 
evidence,  a  gap,  which  the  prosecution 
for  various  reasons  has  not  yet  succeed- 
ed in  bridging. 

"One  uni(|uc  feature  about  the  San 
Francisco  situation  is  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
has  been  made  the  social  "it"  and  has 
rallied  around  him  all  the  people  who 
desire  to  pose  as  leaders  of  'polite'  so- 
ciety. This  seems  curious,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  one  of  his 
numerous  proclamations  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  referred  to  Schmitz  as  his 
friend,  and  said  that  Schmitz  had  dined 
at  his  house,  with  his  family,  although, 
at  the  time  of  this  proclamation,  Schmitz 
was  known  as  the  proprietor  of  the  big- 
gest and  most  disreputable  dive  in  all 
San  Francisco. 

"What  San  Francisco  lacks  is  just, 
what  you  have  here,  a  City  Club.  There 
are  thousands  of  splendid  people  in  San 
Francisco,  who  are  thinking  along  sim- 
ilar lines,  but  they  do  not  get  together. 
They  have  no  idea  of  team-work.  There 
are  coteries  working  for  this  and  cote- 
ries working  for  that  but,  lacking  a 
City  Club,  it  seems  impossible  for  them 
to  get  together.  Nature  lovers  join  with 
the  public  utility  people  in  fighting 
against  the  use  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  as 
a  source  of  municipal  water  supply. 
Whether  the  Hetch-Hetchy  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose  or  not  is  an  open 
question  but  it  was  strange  to  see  the 
best  opinion  divided  over  the  problem 
and  to  hear  so  little  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Hetch-Hetchy  was 
the  only  available  source  of  supply. 

"The  coming  election  will  mean  much 
to  San  Francisco,  but  it  will  not  mean 
nearly  as  much  as  would  the  formation 
of  a  City  Club.  San  Francisco  must 
start  at  the  bottom  and  build  up,  just  as 
Chicago  has  done.  Tt  must  take  up  pub- 
lic utility  questions  in  a  constructive 
way.  It  must  not  rely  for  its  reform 
on  the  excitement  of  a  graft  prosecution. 
Hence  the  need  of  a  City  Club.  In  re- 
ferring to  the  need  of  a  City  Club  in 
San  Francisco,  I  am  indirectlv  stating 
my  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  work 


that  this  (jrganization  is  doing  and  my 
belief  that  it  is  the  most  prophetic  anfl 
most   valuable  asset  of  Chicago. 

"After  San  h'rancisco,  the  first  thing 
that  comes  to  mind,  in  a  consideration  of 
Western  problems,  is  the  conservation 
program.  The  Fast  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly robbed  and  the  Middle  West 
seeius  to  have  so  little  need  of  conserva- 
tion that  the  people  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  have  but  small  appreciation 
of  the  tremendous  importance  of  that 
western  conservation  policy.  Of  course, 
the  early  development  of  this  country 
and  the  work  of  the  pioneers  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  encourage  the  idea 
that  public  assets  in  public  hands  were 
really  not  public  assets  and  that  .a  thing 
had  no  value  until  it  was  put  upon  the 
assessment  roll  as  private  property.  This 
idea  has  been  overworked  as  the  country 
is  now  beginning  to  see.  The  conserva- 
tion policy,  therefore,  is  the  most  im- 
portant issue  that  the  West  has  to  face, 
for  the  resources  that  may  be  saved  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  lie  now  most 
largely  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

"You  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the 
policies  looking  toward  conservation  of 
the  forests  and  of  the  water  power,  but 
I  have  had  a  little  personal  experience 
in  grazing  lands  which.  I  think,  may  be 
of  interest.  I  have  been  all  over  the 
western  range  country  and  I  have  seen 
successive  bands  of  sheep  going  over 
and  over  the  same  ground  on  the  public 
range  until  the  grass  was  destroyed,  un- 
til, in  subsequent  years,  the  best  pastur- 
age was  reduced  to  a  quarter  or  less  of 
what  it  had  been  before.  Of  course, 
there  was  a  movement  to  have  a  grazing 
law  passed  by  Congress,  but  you  have 
no  realization  of  how  bitterly  this  law 
was  fought.  The  powerful  men  in  many 
of  the  western  states  have  so  organized 
their  power  as  to  stand  in  with  the  local 
authorities  and  to  obtain  for  themselves 
and  their  friends  grazing  privileges  of 
immense  value.  The  idea  of  paying  rent 
for  government  ])roperty  and  of  permit- 
ting small  men  1o  enjoy  the  privileges 
that  tbev  enjoyed,  seemed  to  them  revo- 
lutionary, un-American,  undemocratic 
and  unrepublican,  contrary  to  good  pub- 
lic policy  and  almost  as  bad  as  horse 
stealing.  (Laughter.)  So  the  bills  that 
were  intended  to  give  the  small  man  a 
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chance,  to  give  everybody  a  fair  chance, 
above  all  to  give  the  grass  a  fair  chance, 
have  been  carefully  suppressed. 

"As  an  alternative  policy,  the  Forestry 
Department,  under  the  aggressive  leader- 
ship of  Pinchot  and  Roosevelt,  has  un- 
doubtedly stretched  the  law  in  declaring 
vast  tracts  of  land  with  comparatively 
little  timber  to  be  forest  reserves.  This 
has  worked  to  perfection.  I  can  speak 
from  my  own  experience  in  Nevada, 
where  many  of  these  forest  reserves 
have  been  established.  We  know  now 
where  we  can  put  our  sheep  and  how 
many  we  can  put  there.  We  know  that 
we  are  not  going  to  have  to  fight  our 
neighbors,  that  our  neighbors  are  not 
going  to  kill  our  sheep-herders  (a  coni- 
mon  occurrence  in  those  regions),  and 
that  the  small  man,  the  man  who  can 
tend  five  thousand  sheep,  can  get  his 
summer  feed  on  these  ranges,  and,  with 
a  small  hay-ranch  to  carry  him  through 
the  winter,  can,  at  least,  have  a  chance 
in  the  world. 

"This  brings  up  the  point  of  "stretch- 
ing the  law."  I  don't  know  what  the 
law  is  for,  unless  it  is  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. There  seem  to  be  many  opinions 
that  are  contrary  to  this,  but  I  would 
rather  see  the  law  stretched  in  that  way 
than  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  it  usu- 
ally has  been  stretched.  I,  for  one,  have 
absolutely  no  sympathy  with  this  strict 
legal  construction,  based  upon  precedent, 
for  the  precedents  have  implied  that  the 
strong  shall  take  what  they  can  reach, 
under  cover  of  the  law. 

"The  development  of  the  water  power 
brings  up  another  interesting  proposi- 
tion. If  we  cannot  control  these  water- 
power  grants,  or  cannot  get  capital  on 
reasonable  terms  to  develop  them,  so  that 
they  may  be  used  for  the  public  welfare, 
we  had  better  not  develop  them.  The 
idea  that  we  have  any  time  and  can  wait 
seems  to  be  extremely  heretical.  People 
do  not  consider  that  giving  lands  or 
grants  of  power  in  perpetuity  without 
control  is  a  violation  of  ordinary  com- 
mon sense  and  public  decency,  but  they 
do  consider  it  highly  indecent  to  allow 
water  power  to  go  to  waste  for  two  or 
three  years  as  an  alternative  to  such 
perpetual  grants. 

"I  was  very  much  pleased,  some  time 
since,  to  receive  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 


dent, in  which  he  expressed  great  indig- 
nation at  the  fact  that  some  people,  who 
were  reaching  for  a  tremendous  grant 
of  water  power  in  the  Sierras,  had  start- 
ed to  capitalize  that  grant  at  an  immense 
sum.  They  have  not  yet  obtained  the 
grant  and  I  do  not  expect  them  to  get  it, 
but  they  began  at  once  to  capitalize  the 
prospect  and  to  sell  securities  on  that 
prospect  for  a  number  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. It  is  an  outrage  to  give  grants  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  capital- 
ized in  this  fashion.  '  To  my  mind  the 
test  of  the  propriety  0f  a  grant  should 
be  the  cost  to  the  government,  the  city 
or  the  state,  of  re-entering  upon  its 
rights  under  condemnation.  Whenever 
we  see  a  grant  given  away  that  would 
cost  a  great  sum  to  recover  by  process 
of  condemnation,  an  obvious  injustice  is 
being  done  to  all  the  people. 

"Of  course,  the  development  of  these 
resources  creates  value.  The  enterprise 
that  creates  these  values  should  be  rec- 
ognized but  this  development ;  is  no 
longer  pioneer  work.  The  benefits  aris- 
ing therefrom  should  not,  therefore,  go 
into  private  pockets  alone,  but  should  be 
shared  by  the  community.  The  law  of 
patents,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  proper  regulative  measure. 
A  perpetual  patent  is  something  un- 
known and,  yet,  if  there  is  anything  to 
which  a  man  should  have  an  unlimited 
right,  it  should  be  the  product  of  his 
mind.  The  moment,  however,  work 
ceases  to  be  pioneer  work,  it  ceases  to 
deserve  pioneer  rewards.  Of  course, 
the  development  of  these  water  powers 
requires  large  capital.  But  so  does  the 
development  of  our  traction  system.  The 
same  general  theory  that  has  been  ap- 
plied in  Chicago  to  the  traction  problem 
can  be  applied  with  variations  to  these 
other  things. 

"In  the  meantime,  it  behooves  us  all  to 
fight  with  teeth  and  claws  against  the 
alienation  in  perpetuity  of  public  prop- 
erty, first,  because  it  is  inherently  unjust 
and  short-sighted,  and,  second,  because 
the  continuance  of  such  a  policy  neces- 
sarily means  one  or  another  sort  of  rev^ 
olution. '  The  people'  are  not  going  to 
stand  for  perpetual  grants.  Either  they 
will  put  in  a  Supreme  Court  that  will 
rule  against  perpetual  grants  or  they  will 
do  something  else. 
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"The  third  problem,  which  confronts 
us  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  the  Oriental 
question,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Japanese.  The  people  of  the  Coast  have 
felt  for  years  that  they  did  not  wish  a 
race  problem  forced  on  them.  They  did 
not  wish  an  irreconcilable  population  su- 
perimposed or  laid  underneath  the  struc- 
ture of  their  western  democracy.  That, 
as  far  as  the  Chinese  were  concerned, 
was  settled  by  the  Exclusion  Act.  Now 
arises  the  Japanese  question.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Coast,  laborers,  employers  of 
labor,  and  general  public  alike,  have  very 
much  less  use  for  Japanese  than  they 
have  for  Chinese.  They  feel  the  aggres- 
siveness of  the  Japanese  all  the  time. 
However  outrageous  and  unpardonable 
the  San  Francisco  riots  were,  they  had 


their  foundation  in  a  very  deep  feeling. 
Wherever  the  Japanese  get  together  in 
numbers,  the  white  population  moves 
away,  not  because  of  any  preconceived 
prejudice  but,  merely,  because  the  two 
elements  do  not  mix.  The  employers  of 
labor  find  them  unreliable  and  disagree- 
able. The  people  of  Hawaii  have  had 
their  trouble  with  the  Japanese  and  how 
they  will  meet  the  problem  nobody 
knows.  The  people  of  the  western  states 
have  little  confidence  in  the  thought  that 
Japan,  of  itself,  will  permanently  keep 
its  people  from  the  rich  pickings  of  the 
Coast.  They  feel  that  the  problem  is 
growing  and  is  a  serious  one  and,  when, 
as  they  will,  they  ask  for  an  Exclusion 
Act,  I  hope  that  the  rest  of  the  country 
will  see  the  point."     (Applause.) 


THE   PRESENT  POLITICAL  OUTLOOK   IN   ENGLAND 


The  significance  of  the  present  strug- 
gle in  the  British  Parliament  over  the 
Lloyd-George  budget  was  discussed  at 
a  luncheon  of  the  Club  on  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 22,  by  Doctor  Stanton  Coit,  of  Lon- 
don, in  an  address  upon  the  "Present 
Political  Outlook  in  England."  Doctor 
Coit  has  been  interested  in  social  move- 
ments both  in  England  and  America,  his 
principal  early  activities  having  been  in 
connection  with  the  University  Settle- 
ment of  New  York,  as  its  founder  and 
head,  and  with  the  Ethical  Culture  So- 
ciety of  that  city,  as  lecturer.  In  the 
late  eighties  he  removed  to  England, 
where  he  identified  himself  prominently 
with  the  Ethical  Culture  movement,  of 
which  he  is  now  the  head.  He  has  taken 
part  in  numerous  other  social  move- 
ments, notably,  of  late,  that  looking  to- 
ward reform  of  the  British  Poor  Law. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Promote  the  Break-up  of  the 
British  Poor  Law,  an  organization 
formed  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Sydney  Webb,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Minority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission. Dr.  Coit  has  taken  active  part 
in  the  political  affairs  of  his  adopted 
country.  At  the  last  election  he  stood 
as  a  labor  candidate  for  Parliament,  los- 
ing the  contest  by  a  narrow  margin.  Dr. 
Coit  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  work 
upon  "Neighborhood  Guilds,"  in  which 


he  describes  the  small  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations of  which  he  was  originator 
and  earliest  advocate  and  which  were  the 
forerunner  of  the  University  Settlement 
of  New  York. 

Judge  E.  O.  Brown  presided  and  in- 
troduced the  speaker. 

Doctor  Stanton  Coit 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen : 

"I  suppose  any  judgment  on  political 
matters  must  almost  inevitably  be  a 
private  opinion  only  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore, ask  the  privilege  of  speaking  about 
the  political  outlook  in  England  as  I 
individually  see  it.  The  angle  from 
which  I  view  it  is  perhaps  a  peculiar 
one.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  man 
in  England  who  is  a  naturalized  British 
subject  and  American  born,  except  Mr. 
Astor  and  myself.  If  Mr.  Astor  spoke 
to  you,  I  am  sure-  he  would  give  you  a 
very  different  impression  as  to  the  pres- 
ent outlook  in  England. 

"And  with  this  personal  remark,  I 
might  further  say  that  I  lived  some  eigh- 
teen years  in  England  without  in  any 
way  identifying  myself  with  political  life, 
although  I  came  to  feel  increasingly  that 
a  man  outside  of  politics  is  outside  of 
English  life  altogether. 

"You  speak  of  your  social  movements 
here  independently  of  political  activity, 
but  in  England  almost  the  whole  life  is 
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political.  By  the  time  a  social  activity 
has  transformed  itself  into  a  political 
problem,  that  movement  is  seen  to  be  in 
earnest  and  has  accumulated  momentum 
enough  to  succeed. 

"My  difficulty,  as  a  western-born 
American,  was  that  in  those  years  there 
was  no  English  party  that  an  American 
could  unite  with  and  not,  so  to  speak, 
sell  his  American  birthright  of,  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity.  Within  the  last 
three  years,  the  Liberal  Party  has  ap- 
proximated very  nearly  to  the  sentiment 
that  I  believe  underlies  all  action  for 
civic  or  national  betterment  in  America. 
The  Liberal  Party  has  surrendered  its 
old  doctrine  of  laisses  faire,  has  turned 
its  attention  to  social  issues  and  has  rec- 
ognized the  claims  of  the  people  as  they 
have  never  been  recognized  before  by 
any  government  or  by  any  party.  It  is 
this  new  democratic  sense,  this  Western 
American  spirit,  which  is  awake  in  Eng- 
land today,  and  which  has  brought  us 
to  the  verge  of  a  revolution. 

"I  believe  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  cor- 
rect when  he  says  that  the  present  finan- 
cial scheme  for  England  is  not  a  budget 
but  a  revolution.  Although  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  prophesy,  I  believe  that, 
whichever  way  the  forces  may  turn, 
something  essentially  revolutionary  will 
happen.  I  mean  by  that,  that  there  will 
be  a  readjustment  of  the  balance  of 
power  and  that  classes  of  society  that 
heretofore  have  been  disinherited,  will 
come  into  their  own, 

"The  House  of  Lords  has  always  been 
on  the  side  of  one  political  party,  the 
Conservatives.  The  House  of  Lords, 
when  the  Conservative  Party  is  in  pow- 
er, has  always,  without  question  and 
without  amendment,  passed  the  proposi- 
tions sent  up  to  it  by  the  government, 
but  whenever  the  Liberal  Party  has  been 
in  power,  although  that  party  by  no 
means  represented  a  democracy,  the 
House  of  Lords  has  mutilated  and  re- 
jected its  measures  and  caused  a  legis- 
lative standstill. 

"This  was  true,  as  you  know,  in  1886 
and,  again,  in  1892.  But  the  issue,  then, 
was  not  between  the  people — the  masses 
— and  the  vested  interests.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  geographical  distinction.  Ire- 
land held  the  decisive  vote,  so  that  al- 
though the  House    of  Commons    voted 


for  home  rule,  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  England  were  not  in  favor  of  it.  An 
appeal  to  the  country,  therefore,  resulted 
in  favor  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  in  English  history  since 
the  reform  of  Parliament  in  1832,  an 
issue  has  arisen  that  touches  the  people 
of  England  quite  as  vitally  as  it  does  the 
people  of  Ireland  and  the  English  seem 
to  be  awake  to  their  own  interests,  in  a 
manner  that  clashes  with  their  tremen- 
dous deference  for  the  House  of  Lords. 

"Now,  either  the  House  of  Lords  will 
concede  the  new  budget  or  the  House  of 
Lords  will  be  abolished  or  transformed 
into  a  totally  different  kind  of  upper 
chamber.  If  the  House  of  Lords  con- 
cedes the  budget,  as  it  very  likely  will, 
it  will  mean  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  England,  the  land  will  be 
taxed.  One  of  the  interesting  charac- 
teristics of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  as  regards  its  own  po- 
litical education  and  economic  evolution, 
is  that  Henry  George's  land  tax  theory 
has  obtained  a  very  strong  hold,  so  that 
a  great  many  of  the  capitalists  of  Eng- 
land, who  were  extremely  anti-socialistic 
as  regards  the  organization  of  capital, 
are  extremely  socialistic  as  regards  the 
nationalization  of  the  land.  The  editor 
of  the  London  Daily  News,  for  example, 
is  a  land  nationalizer,  and  throughout 
the  middle  classes,  who  are  interested  in 
the  organization  of  industry,  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  attacking  this  monop- 
oly of  land  which  goes  scot  free  from 
any  taxation. 

"For  the  first  time,  then,  in  the  his- 
tory of  England,  the  landlords  know 
that  they  will  be  called  upon  to  bear  re- 
sponsibility in  proportion  to  their  privi- 
lege as  land-owners.  If  they  yield,  I 
believe  it  will  be  only  because  they  know 
that  they  are  absolutely  helpless  and  that 
if  they  do  not  grant  this  new  budget  as 
regards  the  land,  they  themselves  will 
forfeit  their  political  prestige. 

"Besides  land  nationalization,  which  is 
the  ultimate  purpose  underlying  the  pro- 
posed new  taxation,  there  are  other  fea- 
tures which  are  equally  striking  and  orig- 
inal, for  instance,  the  super-tax  on  in- 
comes. According  to  the  budget,  if  any 
man  has  an  income  of  over  £5,000,  he 
will  be  taxed  over  and  above  the  ordi- 
nary income-tax,  sixpence  on  the  pound 
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on  all  of  his  income  over  £3,000.  The 
result  is  that  the  large  fortunes  will  be 
enormously  taxed  in  proportion  to  the 
small  ones.  This  legislation  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  carried  through. 

"You  may  be  aware  that  the  House  of 
Lords  has  passed  the  Development  Bill, 
which  provides  that  new  roads  shall  be 
made  and  that  agriculture  shall  be  fa- 
vored and  encouraged  in  many  unpre- 
cedented ways.  The  passage  of  this 
seems  to  imply  that  the  House  of  Lords 
recognizes  that  it  must  pass  the  budget. 

"If  the  budget  is  not  passed,  what  will 
happen?  The  Liberal  Party,  I  believe, 
realizes,  that  its  relations  with  the  House 
of  Lords  are  for  it  a  life  and  death  mat- 
ter. They  must  somehow  abolish  cer- 
tain of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Lords  or  they  must  so  transform  the 
House  of  Lords  that  it  shall  no  longer 
be  a  final  entrenchment  of  power,  per- 
petually in  favor  of  the  Conservatives. 
I  believe  that  the  Liberals  are  now  really 
itching  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
House  of  Lords. 

"The  King  apparently  would  rather 
see  the  budget  passed  than  have  the  con- 
stitutional balance  disturbed  and  prob- 
ably he  will  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  that 
end.  But  in  the  House  of  Lords  only  a 
handful  of  men  take  any  active  interest 
in  politics  and  the  rest  may  be  dragged 
up  at  the  last  moment  to  vote  against 
the  budget,  even  against  the  preference 
of  the  King.  As  I  conceive  it,  a  threat 
by  the  King  to  create  liberal  peers  would 
immediately  bring  the  peers  to  the  knees 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

"I  believe  that  many  people  in  Eng- 
land would  be  ready  to  keep  the  pictur- 
esque prestige  of  the  House  of  Lords  in- 
tact and  to  propose  that  a  change  be 
made  in  the  constitution  to  the  effect 
that,  if  there  is  a  deadlock  between  the 
two  houses  on  any  special  issue,  if  a 
measure  returns  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  again  passes  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  is  again  rejected,  there  should 
be  a  referendum  and  that  the  popular 
verdict  should  be  final. 

"I  believe  that  there  is,  among  many 
people  in  England,  a  desire  for  a  second 
house,  based  on  something  else  than  he- 
reditary privilege,  but  not,  like  the  House 
of  Commons,  simply  representing  certain 


geographical  districts.  There  is  a>  new 
feeling  in  England,  that  there  ought  to 
be  one  Chamber  to  represent,  not  indi- 
viduals or  geographical  groups,  but 
rather,  organized  interests  and  organized 
forces.  I  believe  tliere  are  many,  who 
wish  that  there  were  a  House  of  Lords 
where  organized  religion,  for  example, 
should  be  officially  represented.  There 
are  now,  as  you  know,  twenty-six  bish- 
ops in  the  House  of  Lords.  Already  the 
proposition  has  been  made  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Lords  that  represen- 
tatives of  the  Nonconformist  bodies 
should  sit  on  the  bench  of  bishops.  If 
you  extend  that  principle,  it  might  be 
possible  to  say  that  all  the  great 
interests,  such  as  organizations  of 
capital  and  great  educational  bodies 
should  be  represented.  The  latter  are 
represented  in  a  manner  now,  but  the 
new  proposal  is  that  the  education  of 
adults  and  of  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  should  be  directly  represented. 
Indeed,  the  proposal  for  reorganization 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  even 
organized  labor  should  have  its  represen- 
tation in  the  House  of  Lords. 

"I  should  like  to  speak,  in  the  few 
minutes  I  have  left,  about  the  reasons 
why  the  Liberal  Party  has  turned  dem- 
ocratic. It  is  only  during  the  last  three 
years  that  there  has  been  a  labor  group 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  last 
election,  besides  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Liberals,  the  Labor  Party, 
representing  a  handful  of  socialists,  who 
were  the  intellectuals  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  about  two  millions  of  trade 
unionists,  obtained  for  the  first  time  a 
solid  unit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  only  possible  explanation  of  what 
is  called  the  socialistic  legislation,  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  ensuing  years,  is 
that  the  twenty-nine  labor  men  were 
there — a  third  party  for  the  first  time 
making  its  appearance  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  problem  then  arose  be- 
fore the  Liberal  Party:  Shall  we  outdo 
even  the  labor  men  themselves  in  grant- 
ing measures  in  the  interest  of  the  work- 
ing people  so  as  to  take  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails  of  this  third  party  or  shall  we, 
representing  the  old  fashioned  Liberals 
of  the  middle  classes,  proceed  along  con- 
servative lines,  allowing  the  Labor  Party 
to  capture  the  new  working-class  vote? 
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It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Liberals  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  outdoing  the  La- 
bor Party  itself  and  you  will  find  that 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  all  his  associates 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  are  ardent 
champions  of  the  budget.  They  them- 
selves could  not  have  formulated  a 
budget  more  in  sympathy  with  the  work-? 
ing  classes  and  with  the  principles  of 
English  socialism  than  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

"That  is  a  very  remarkable  thing.  I 
believe  it  shows  tremendous  statesman- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  Liberals.  Three 
parties  would  be  dangerous  to  the  Lib- 
erals for  organized  labor  would  repre- 
sent an  enormous  majority  of  the  voters 
when  once  the  working  people  were 
awakened  politically. 

"I  believe  that,  after  the  next  election, 
there  will  be  some  sixty  labor  represen- 
tatives in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  if 
the  present  policy  goes  on  there  will  be 
an  alliance  of  the  Labor  vote  with  that 
of  the  Liberals  that  will  be  as  close  as 
was  the  Irish  with  the  Liberal  vote  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  su- 
premacy. 

"I  began  by  saying  that,  for  eighteen 
years,  I  held  aloof  from  politics  because 
it  seemed  to  me  impossible  for  an 
American,  without  selling  his  birthright 
of  principle,  to  join  either  the  Liberal  or 
the  Tory  Party.  Then,  when  the  Labor 
Party  was  founded,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, there  was  a  party  which  was  as 
democratic  as  American  sentiment.  I 
believe  that  the  labor  movement  in  Eng- 
land is  often  misunderstood  in  America. 
Its  socialism  is  no  more  radical  in  its 
fundamental  principles  than  the  watch- 
words of  either  the  Republican  or  the 
Democratic  Party.  But  there  was 
nothing  parallel  to  the  democracy 
of  America  until  the  Labor  Party 
came  into  being.  I  therefore  asked 
for  admission  into  the  Labor  Party 
and  stood  as  a  labor  candidate  at 
the  last  election.  My  constituency  was 
of  the  most  conservative  places  to  stand 
for  in  all  England,  but  I  nearly  got  in. 
I  hope,  as  I  expect  to  stand  at  the  next 
election,  that  I  shall  get  in  ;  but  if  so,  it 
will  not  mean  that  I  have  become  a  dy- 
namiter or  an  anarchist.  Unless  one 
were  an  Astor,  I  think  that  the  Labor 


bench  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
only  place  where  an  American  could  be 
and  still  be  willing  to  face  Americans  in 
a  City  Club  in  Chicago."      (Applause.) 

MR.  JOHN  JAMIESON :  '1  should 
like  to  ask  Doctor  Coit  what  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Irish  toward  the  House  of 
Commons  in  regard  to  the  budget?" 

DOCTOR  COIT:  "I  do  not  know  the 
latest  development  of  it.  The  Irish  are 
of  course,  strongly  in  favor  of  any  at- 
tack upon  the  House  of  Lords.  I  have 
seen  no  indication  that  they  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  budget,  except  pos- 
sibly in  regard  to  the  liquor  license  tax- 
ation in  Ireland." 

CHAIRMAN  BROWN:  "I  have 
talked  with  two  or  three  of  the  leading 
Irish  Nationalists  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. They  were  in  favor  of  the  budget 
except  for  the  new  license  duty  against 
which  they  were  obliged  to  protest  in 
response  to  the  supposed  interests  of  Ire- 
land or,  at  any  rate,  to  the  political  in- 
terests behind  them  in  Ireland." 

MR.  LOUIS  J.  BLOCK:  "I  under- 
stood Doctor  Coit  to  say  that  land 
escapes  taxation  in  England  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  land- 
owner is  required  to  contribute  part  of 
the  income  of  his  land  in  the  form  of 
rates  ?" 

DOCTOR  COIT:  A  distinction  is 
made  in  England  between  rates  and  na- 
tional taxation.  Land  owners  are  sub- 
ject to  the  local  taxation,  but  on  a  most 
inadequate  assessment.  One  of  the  re- 
markable things  in  the  present  situation 
is  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  determination  to 
discriminate  so  as  to  do  no  injustice. 
One  of  the  great  points  he  makes  is, 
while  taxing  the  unearned  increment  in 
the  values  of  land,  to  grant  ex'emption 
from  taxation  to  landlords  who  spend  a 
certain  proportion  of  their  income  from 
land  in  improving  their  estates ;  but  any 
development  in  the  value  of  land  in  or 
near  cities,  due,  not  to  improvements 
made  by  working  and  developing  the 
land,  but  to  the  needs  of  the  community, 
shall  be  taxed." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Post  was  called  for 
and  responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  Louis  F.  Post 

"It  will  be  no  news  to  our  friends 
here  to  learn  that  Doctor  Coit's  message 
is    unfamiliar   to   the   City   of   Chicago. 
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The  most  amazing  neglect  of  this  situa- 
tion in  England  has  prevailed  among 
our  newspapers  all  over  the  country.  A 
short  time  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  been  in  New  York  and  who  had 
there  met  a  newspaper  man,  who  was  un- 
provincial  enough  to  read  a  London  pa- 
per and  conservative  enough  to  make  it 
the  London  Times,  said  that  he  could 
not  understand  what  was  the  matter 
with  our  newspapers  on  this  side  tof  the 
water,  because,  to  him,  it  seemed  that 
there  was  going  on  in  England  a  read- 
justment, that  paralleled  the  French  Rev- 
olution in  all  except  the  violent  tenden- 
cies of  the  latter. 

"To  my  mind,  the  budget  which  Doc- 
tor Coit  has  been  describing  is  most  im- 
portant in  that  it  requires  the  valuation 
of  the  land  in  England.  Lord  Rosebery 
%vas  right,  when  he  said  that  the  tax, 
though  slight,  was  a  very  dangerous 
proposition  —  dangerous,  of  course,  to 
the  interests  that  Lord  Rosebery  repre- 
sents and  to  those  interests  that  are  op- 
posing the  budget.  'Slight  as  these  im- 
positions of  taxes  are,'  he  said,  'they 
are  like  a  dumdum  bullet,  which  makes 
a  very  small  hole  in  going  into  the  body 
of  a  man  but,  after  it  gets  inside,  spreads 
out  and  kills  him.'  The  tax  is,  I  think, 
only  a  halfpenny  to  the  pound  on  the 
present  values  —  that  is,  the  values  as 
of  April  1,  1909  —  and,  after  that,  on 
increments  of  value,  the  increases  to  be 
ascertained  by  periodical  reports  of  in- 
creased growth  or  by  actual  sales.  Even 
that  is  only  one-fifth  of  the  increase  but, 
nevertheless,  Lord  Rosebery  was  correct 
in  saying  that  it  is  a  dumdum  bullet,  be- 
cause, in  order'  to  levy  this  increased 
tax,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  val- 
uation of  all  the  lands  of  Great  Britain 
today,  so  that  future  increases  may  be 
noted.  Such  a  valuation  has  not  been 
made  since  1692  and  the  valuation  of 
that  year  was  quite  inadequate. 

"I  am  rather  gratified  at  the  applause 
which  followed  Doctor  Coit's  speech,  be- 
cause it  indicates  to  me  that  a  good 
many  of  my  friends  around  here  are  get- 
ting ready  to  take  their  medicine  with 
considerable  enthusiasm.  (Laughter.) 
I  joined  in  the  applause,  though  neces- 
sarily in  a  perfunctory  fashion,  because 
I    have   been   applauding  that     sort   of 


thing  for  twenty-five  years  and  my  hands 
are  getting  a  little  tired. 

"In  my  julgment  this  is  the  bat- 
tle of  the  future,  of  the  very  im- 
mediate future.  We  must  not  imag- 
ine that,  because  landlordism,  in  a 
nominal  sense,  has  almost  ceased  to 
exist  in  this  country,  we  are  therefore 
free  from  its  evils.  We  are  face  to  face 
with  what  our  friend  calls  'capitalism,' 
but  if  you  investigate,  you  will  find  that 
the  great  and  evil  power  of  'capitalism' 
consists  here  in  the  power  it  has  derived 
from  landlordism.  What  we  are  fight- 
ing today  is  what  they  are  fighting  in 
England  by  means  of  the  budget,  name- 
ly, the  power  of  special  privilege,  which 
has  passed  over  from  the  hands  of  a 
distinctively  landlord  class  into  those  of 
a  distinctively  capitalistic  class.  This  is 
the  power  of  which  labor  is  complaining, 
when  it  ranges  itself  against  the  em- 
ployer, and  that  American  socialism  is 
opposing,  when  it  ranges  itself  against 
American  capitalism."     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Coit  was  called  upon  for  an  ac- 
count of  his  experiences  in  the  campaign 
in  which  he  stood  as  a  Labor  candidate 
for  Parliament.  In  response  to  this  re- 
quest, he  spoke  as  follows : 

Doctor  Stanton  Coit 

"The  town  of  Wakefield  is  a  Cathe- 
dral city  and,  like  all  cathedral  cities  in 
England,  it  is  the  center  and  hot-bed  of 
extreme  conservatism.  Even  the  Liberal 
Party  had  not  dared  to  show  its  head  in 
Wakefield  for  the  last  two  regular  elec- 
tions. But  there  was  a  little  stir  among 
the  workingmen  and,  as  I  was  a  middle- 
class  man,  was  accounted  a  gentleman, 
and  had  to  win  my  spurs  in  a  parliament- 
ary contest  (for  they  look  askance  at 
anyone  who  is  not  a  workingman),  they 
naturally,  assigned  me  the  most  hope- 
less, most  conservative  of  all  constitu- 
encies in  England,  that  is,  Wakefield. 

"For  three  and  a  half  years  I  used  to 
make  that  journey  of  three  and  a  half 
hours  from  London  to  W^akefield  two  or 
three  times  a  month,  to  work  among  the 
working  people.  No  middle-class  per- 
son would  come  within  a  mile  of  me  to 
give  me  any  expression  of  sympathy.  I 
would  go  into  the  most  wretched  slums 
that  can  be  found  anywhere  in  England. 
I  would  stand  on  a  broken  kitchen  chair 
and  get  the  men  and  women  out  from 
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those  miserable  hovels  and  talk  to  them 
by  the  hour.  I  did  that  for  three  years 
and  a  half.  There  was  not  much  po- 
litical intelligence  among  them  but  more 
and  more,  they  came  to  believe  in  me, 
largely,  I  think,  because  they  believed 
that  I  was  a  gentleman.  The  only  thing 
in  which  the  plain,  simple  working  peo- 
ple believe  is  a  gentleman  and  they  felt 
that  I  was  not  there  'on  the  make.'  The 
sentiment  grew  so  strongly  in  my  favor 
that  (had  it  not  been  for  one  unfortu- 
nate circumstance),  I  believe  I  should 
have  come  in  with  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  official  Liberal  Party, 
seeing  that  there  was  a  Labor  candidate, 
had  the  policy  not  to  introduce  a  candi- 
date, because  it  wished  to  win  the 
sympathy  of  the  laboring  people.  But 
just  two  months  before  the  election,  an 
old-fashioned  Liberal,  about  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  unannounced  and  unap- 
proved by  the  central  Liberal  Party, 
stepped  into  Wakefield  to  do  anything 
to  smash  the  labor  candidate's  chances, 
feeling  that  thereby,  he  could  crush  out 
the  labor  movement.  We  had  a  three- 
cornered  fight.  The  Conservative  got 
in.  I  came  within  217  votes  of  him  and 
the  Liberal  candidate  came  within  900 
votes  of  me.  That  smashed  the  Liberal 
Party  forever  in  Wakefield.  My  oppo- 
nent killed  his  own  party  ■  and  not  the 
labor  movement. 

"As  regards  the  general  level  of  po- 
litical intelligence,  I  should  say  that  the 
working  people  of  England,  at  least  un- 
til quite  lately,  have  had  no  brains  what- 
ever for  political  or  economic  problems 
of  any  kind.  You  must  remember  that 
it  was  not  until  1870  that  even  the  aris- 
tocracy "of  labor  began  to  vote,  arid  not 
until  1885"  that  the  great  mass  of  work- 
ing people,  having  enough  money  to  pay 
£10  a  year  for  rent,  gained  the 
right  to  vote.  You  must  remember  fur- 
ther that  not  one-half  of  the  working 
people  of  England  had  ordinary  educa- 
tion, so  that  they  could  read  and  write, 
until  the  public  board  schools  were 
founded  in  1870.  It  generally  takes  a 
generation  for  a  slave  class,  having  be- 
come newly  educated,  to  awaken  to  a 
consciousness  of  its  own  influence  and 
power. 

"That  is  what  is  happening  in  Eng- 
land today.     The  middle  classes  are  keen 


politicians.  So  are  the  aristocrats.  So, 
too,  are  the  women  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.  But,  hitherto,  the  work- 
ing people  have  been  as  ignorant,  I  am 
quite  sure,  as  the  'southern  slaves  were 
in  this  country  when  they  were  liberated 
during  the  Civil  War. 

"Further,  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
Wakefield  live  in  a  condition  far  below 
that  in  which  human  beings  should  live. 
I  have  gone  into  houses  of  two  rooms, 
only  one  of -which  was  lighted,  where  the 
walls  were  so  dripping  wet,  that  the  pa- 
per would  scarcely  hold  to  them.  The 
working  people  of  Wakefield  were  em- 
ployed only  four  days  a  week,  on  an  av- 
erage, because  there  was  no  work  for 
them. 

"I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  I 
never  should  have  received  so  many 
votes  as  I  did  if  many  middle  class  peo- 
ple had  not  voted  for  me.  The  third 
candidate  was  ostensibly  a  radical,  hold- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  my  platform.  If 
he  had  not  come  in  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
there  would  have  been  one  more  constit- 
uency in  England  in  favor  of  the  budget. 

"When  I  was  a  candidate,  I  invited 
my  friend,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  to  speak 
for  me.  A  friend  advised  me  not  to  ask 
him,  as  he  would  surely  say  something 
objectionable  that  would  lose  me  more 
votes  than  I  could  gain.  I  was  other- 
wise assured,  however,  that  this  was  not 
a  true  account  of  the  man,  that  he  would 
be  absolutely  loyal  when  serving,  not  his 
own  cause,  but  that  of  a  friend.  So  he 
came. 

"I  spoke  for  more  than  an  hour  and 
then  I  was  pummeled  with  questions 
from  that  audience  of  three  thousand 
people.  I  never  heard  more  idiotic  ques- 
tions asked  in  my  life.  When  I  had  fin- 
ished answering  these  questions,  Mr. 
Shaw  got  up.  Pie  is  the  only  man  in 
England  who  can  say  anything  he  likes, 
and  yet  please  everybody.  He  said  that 
I  had  made  a  great  speech  and  that  he 
admired  my  eloquence  but  that  there 
was  one  point  on  which  he  totally  dis- 
agreed with  me  and  in  regard  to  which 
he  was  amazed  at  my  stupidity  and 
blindness.  'From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  speech,'  he  said.  'Dr.  Coit 
showed  that  he  has  respect  for  you  as 
an  audience.'  (Laughter.)  'How  could 
a  man  have  respect,'  he  continued,    'for 
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an  audience  that  would  put  such  ques- 
tions as  you  have  been  putting  to  him 
for  the  last  half  hour?'  (Laughter.)  lie 
went  on  and  pummelcd  that  audience  and 
the  more  he  pummeled  them,  the  more 
pleased  they  were.  I  am  sure  that  he 
won  me  half  the  votes  I  received. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

"I  may  say  that  there  are  now  many 
forces  in  favor  of  those  who  are  work- 
ing for  the  laboring  men,  that  have  never 
existed  before.  The  miners  of  England, 
were  opposed  to  the  Labor  Party  at  the 
last  election.  The  miners  of  Wakefield 
were  against  me  in  my  campaign,  but, 
now,  they  have  come  solidly  into  the 
Labor  Party. 

"I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  in  passing, 
in  reference  to  Keir  Hardie,  that  he  is 
by  no  means,  the  fanatic  and  revolution- 
ary person  that  he  is  represented  to  be. 
that  the  very  large  majority  of  the  things 
which  are  said  about  him  are  lies,  and 
that  he  is  a  discreet  and  wise  statesman. 
In  proof  of  it,  the  English  Labor  Party 
is  the  one  socialistic  party  in  all  the 
world  —  unlike  that  in  Germany  —  that 
will  fall  in  and  co-operate  with  the  Lib- 
eral or  Conservative  Party  the  moment 
it  has  a  measure  which  the  Labor  men 
think  wise  and  discreet. 

"The  working  people  of  England  are, 
I  believe,  bringing  forth  the  wisest 
sort  of  statesmanship.  They  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  extreme  measures  but  they 
want  only  a  little  at  a  time.  They  would 
not  take  even  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
all  of  a  sudden  —  they  would  not  like 
the  taste  of  it — but  they  are  showing  a 
readiness  to  go  step  by  step  and  to  keep 
to  their  principles. 

"I  was  pleased  with  one  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
references  to  me.  As  I  listened  to  him, 
I  thought:    'Is  it  conceivable  for  a  man 


to  talk  thus  in  England  to  his  audience  ?* 
(The  working  people  of  England  do  not 
know  what  you  mean  when  you  say  that 
you  actually  believe  in  equality  and  that 
you  actually  have  respect  for  them.  The 
workingman  himself  has  contempt  for 
you  if  you  do  not  have  contempt  for 
him.  He  wants  you  to  have  contempt 
for  him.)  Mr.  Shaw,  in  the  midst  of  my 
discouragement,  said  to  me  :  'Do  not  give 
up.  You  are  the  one  man  in  England, 
who  speaks  in  public,  who  has  a  vital 
sense  of  the  equality  of  man  with  man!' 
I  wish  some  of  you  would  come  over^  so 
that  there  might  be  two  or  three  of  us." 
(Applause.) 


Editorial  Note — The  City  Club  Bul- 
letin of  Philadelphia. — It  is  with  unusual 
interest  that  we  note  the  appearance,  on 
October  21,  of  the  first  issue  of  the  City 
Club  Bulletin  of  Philadelphia,  a  publica- 
tion similar  in  scope  and  purpose  to  the 
Bulletin  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago. 
The  City  Club  of  Chicago  was  the  first 
organization  of  its  kind  to  publish  a 
journal  of  its  own,  the  Bulletin  of  this 
club  having  had  its  initial  appearance  on 
February  20,  1907.  The  City  Club  of 
New  York,  in  1907,  started  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  bulletin  for  its  mem- 
bers, but  discontinued  the  enterprise 
after  a  few  numbers  had  been  published. 
The  addresses  and  discussions  before  the 
City  Club  of  Los  Angeles  are  printed  in 
the  Pacific  Outlook,  but  the  club  has  no 
publication  of  its  own.  The  new  Bulle- 
tin, therefore,  may  well  be  counted  as 
one  of  the  first  in  the  field,  although  the 
Bulletin  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  is 
now  in  its  third  year.  It  will  be  issued 
weekly  and  will  contain  the  Club  Calen- 
dar, editorial  comment  upon  the  work  of 
the  club,  and  the  addresses  delivered  at 
the  Saturday  long-table  luncheons. 
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JOINT  CONFERENCE  ON  PROCEDURE  FOR  CIVIL 
SERVICE  EXAMINATION  FOR  SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF  STREETS 


During  the  last  three  weeks,  three 
conferences  have  been  held  at  the  City 
Club  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
upon  a  policy  to  be  recommended  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  regard  to 
the  examination  for  the  position  of  city 
superintendent  of  streets,  left  vacant  by 
the  recent  death  of  Street  Superintend- 
ent Michael  J.  Doherty.  These  confer- 
ences were  participated  in  by  representa- 
tives of  a  number  of  civic  organizations, 
who  were  called  in  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  City  Club  Committee  on  Civil  Serv- 
ice. The  question  at  issue  was  whether, 
under  the  present  rules  of  the  commis- 
sion, this  examination  could  be  thrown 
open  to  the  public  at  large  or  whether 
local  residence  was  a  necessary  qualifi- 
cation for  candidates.  The  rules  of  the 
commission  provide  that,  except  in  cases 
requiring  technical,  professional  or  sci- 
entific knowledge  or  manual  skill  of  a 
high  order,  in  which  cases  the  commis- 
sion is  empowered  to  suspend  the  op- 
eration of  the  rule,  candidates  for  the 
classified  service  must  have  been  in  ac- 
tual residence  in  the  city  for  a  period  of 
one  year.     It  was  the  sense  of  the  con- 


ference that  good  public  policy  demands 
that  the  commission  should  not  be  ham- 
pered in  its  choice  of  the  best  man  by 
any  restriction,  such  as  the  local  resi- 
dence requirement,  which,  by  narrowing 
the  field,  might  exclude  a  number  of 
good  candidates.  The  conference  after 
consultation,  through  a  sub-committee, 
with  President  Lower  of  the  commission, 
and  after  securing  an  opinion  from  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Swan,  who  was  counsel  in 
previous  civil  service  litigation,  involv- 
ing similar  points,  framed  a  letter,  w-hich, 
on  Saturday,  November  13,  was  submit- 
ted, together  with  Mr.  Swan's  opinion, 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
letter  and  the  opinion  are  printed  here- 
with : 

Chicago.  November  12,  1909. 
To  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the 

City  of  Chicaf!;o,  City  Hall,  Chicago, 

Illinois: 
Gentlemen — Having  understood  that 
you  are  about  to  hold  an  original  en- 
trance examination  for  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  streets  and  that  you 
have  not  decided  whether  to  waive  the 
requirement  that  applicants  for  examina- 
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tion  be  residents  of  Chicagcj,  the  under- 
signed, representing  various  organiza- 
tions, having  considered  the  matter  in 
several  conferences  and  liaving  taken 
advice  (tf  counsel.  l)eg  to  recommend 
that  this  waiver  he  made. 

in  common  with  others  who  have 
studied  the  subject,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  \ital  need  of  obtaining  in  this 
position  the  best  available  talent  the 
country  affords.  We  have  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  demonstrated  ability  of  the 
commission  to  select  such  a  man  if  not 
hampered  by  restrictions  excluding  some 
of  the  best  classes  of  applicants.  The 
position  is  one  which  concerns  the  daily 
life  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city 
and  is  of  pecidiar  moment  to  the  com- 
fort, health  and  business  needs  of  the 
community. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  appointee  possess  both  execu- 
tive and  technical  ability,  for  the  task 
before  him  is  both  technical  and  adminis- 
trative. Charged  with  important  duties, 
such  as  the  supervision  of  the  cleaning 
of  streets  and  alleys,  the  regulation  and 
inspection  of  street  openings  and  ob- 
structions, the  collection  and  disposal  of 
garbage,  ashes  and  refuse,  the  superin- 
tendent of  streets  ought  to  be  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  new  methods,  processes 
and  appliances.  He  should,  so  far  as  in 
his  power,  prevent  unnecessary  injury  to 
expensive  pavements  by  public  service 
corporations  and  other  parties.  The  im- 
portance of  the  position  is  emphasized  by 
the  city's  extraordinary  mileage  of 
streets  and  alleys  and  the  limited  appro- 
priations available  for  their  maintenance, 
a  fact  which  makes  it  the  more  urgent 
that  those  funds  be  expended  with  ex- 
ceptional skill  and  judgment.  He  will 
also  disburse  the  moneys  realized  from 
the  recently  enacted  wheel  tax  in  repair- 
ing the  streets,  a  duty  technical  in  char- 
acter. He  should  have  ability  and  tact 
to  advise  and  co-operate  with  neighbor- 
hood improvement  associations,  and 
should  understand  and  be  qualified  to 
carry  into  efifect  progressive  standards 
which  may  be  relied  upon  to  place  Chi- 
cago, now  deficient  in  this  respect,  in  line 
with  other  great  cities. 

At  this  ])articular  time  a  competent 
man  might  be  especially  valuable  in  con- 
nection  with   the   administration's     pro- 


])osed  plans  for  beautifying  and  improv- 
ing the  streets  of  a  greater  Chicago>. 

This  position,  having  to  do  with  the 
modern  and  rapidly  developing  science 
of  street  and  alley  sanitation,  and  the 
application  thereto  of  up-to-date  scien- 
tific methods  and  technical  appliances — 
not  less  in  the  sweeping,  sprinkling  and 
repairing  of  streets  and  alleys  than  in 
the  proper  disposition  of  garbage  and 
waste — seems  to  us  to  be  clearly  a  posi- 
tion requiring  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge.  The  proper  performance  of 
its  duties,  whether  through  direct  labor 
or  through  the  framing  and  enforcement 
of  adequate  contracts  and  specifications, 
obviously  demands  scientific  and  tech- 
nical knowledge. 

If  the  examination  were  to  be  limited 
to  residents  of  the  city  of  ■  Chicago, 
thereby  excluding  men  experienced  in 
this  work  in  other  large  cities,  experts 
residing  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago  or  in 
other  states,  such  a  limitation  would  in 
our  judgment  be  most  unfortunate.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  commission  will 
agree  with  us  that  the  policy  ought  to 
be.  if  possible,  to  open  this  examination 
to  all  qualified  experts  who  can  be  in- 
duced to  compete,  provided  the  commis- 
sion can  legally  do  it,  and  provided  no 
substantial  injury  will  result  to  the  serv- 
ice by  delay  or  otherwise. 

The  question  is  whether,  under  Sec- 
tion 2  of  Rule  2,  you  have  the  legal  au- 
thority to  waive  the  requirement  for  lo- 
cal residence.  On  this  question  we  be- 
lieve that  the  commission  has  such  au- 
thority, and  in  support  of  that  position 
we  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  brief  pre- 
pared by  counsel  thoroitghly  familiar 
with  previous  civil  service  litigation  in- 
volving these  points.  We  understand 
the  opinion  to  be  this,  that  the  commis- 
sion is  justified  in  holding  that  this  is  a 
position  requiring  technical  ability  or 
scientific  knowledge  within  the  scope  of 
tlie  rules ;  that  if  it  so  holds,  a  non- 
resident, if  he  happens  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  list  and  is  certified  to  the 
position,  cannot  be  ousted. 

h^urthermore,  in  our  judgment  the 
commission  ought  to  be  vested  with  dis- 
cretion to  open  any  examination  requir- 
ing executive  ability  to  persons  living 
outside  the  limits  of  Chicago,  and  that 
if  this  were  done  prior  to  the  examina- 
tion for  superintendent  of  streets  the  le- 
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gal  position  would  be  doubly  fortified 
and  a  distinct  gain  made  for  the  merit 
system. 

We,  therefore,  earnestly  urge  upon  the 
commission  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : 

First,  that  this  position  be  declared  a 
position  requiring  technical  ability  and 
scientific  knowledge  and  that  the  resi- 
dential limitation  be  waived. 

Second,  that  the  commission  should 
amend  Rule  2,  Section  2,  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "knowledge"  the  words 
"or  executive  ability." 

Third,  that  if  it  shall  be  the  decision 
of  the  commission  that  this  position  is 
not  one  requiring  technical  or  scientific 
knowledge,  then  that  the  amendment  to 
the  rules  be  made  prior  to  the  holding 
of  this  examination  and  that  the  residen- 
tial limitation  be  then  waived. 

We  submit  that  the  benefits  likely  to 
be  derived  from  an  examination  in 
which  there  is  no  residential  limitation, 
even  though  it  may  involve  a  further 
brief  postponement  of  the  date  of  the 
examination,  far  outweigh  any  probable 
inconvenience  to  the  service.  In  this 
connection  we  are  informed  that  the  dull 
season  in  the  street  department  occurs 
about  the  first  of  the  year,  and  that  the 
position  in  question  was  vacant  for  over 
two  months  last  year  without  special  in- 
convenience. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  Catherwood,  Pres.  Civil  Service 

Reform  Assn.  of  Chicago. 
C.  T.  B.  Goodspeed,  Pres.  Neighborhood 

Improvement     League      of      Cook 

County. 
F.  I.   Aloulton  and  Frank  M.   Fairfield, 

for  Civil  Service  Com.  of  Hamilton 

Club  of  Chicago. 
William  Horace  Brown,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Civic  Federation. 
Political    Action     Com.     of    the    Union 

League    Club,    by    Allen    B.    Pond, 

Chairman. 
Citizens'     Association,     represented     by 

Edw.  C.  Wentworth, 
Harry  L.  Bird,  Chairman  Com.  on  Civil 

Service,  City  Club  of  Chicago. 

Appended  to  the  above  letter  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Swan,  upon 
the  legal  aspects  of  waiving  the  resi- 
dence requirement : 


Chicago,  November  8,  1909. 
Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill,  Chairman  of  Con- 
ference, etc.,  Chicago : 
Dear  Sir — You  have  requested  my 
opinion  on  the  question  of  the  power  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  to  open  to  non-resident  ap- 
plicants the  examination  for  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  streets. 

Section  4  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  pro- 
vides that  "said  commission  shall  make 
rules  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  and  for  examinations,  appointments 
and  removals,  in  accordance  with  its  pro- 
visions, and  the  commission  may,  from 
time  to  time,  make  changes  in  the  orig- 
inal rules."  Section  6  provides  that  "all 
applicants  for  offices  or  places  *  *  * 
shall  be  subjected  to  examination,  which 
shall  be  public,  competitive  and  free  to 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with 
specified  limitations  as  to  residence,  age, 
health,  habits  and  moral  character." 

The  phrase  "specified  limitations  as  to 
residence,"  etc.,  means  limitations  speci- 
fied by  the  commission  by  their  rules. 
This  is  so  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Appellate  Court  in  Powell  et  al.  vs. 
People  ex  rel.,  Clarke,  121  111.  App.  474. 
And  this  is  certainly  the  natural  con- 
struction to  give  the  phrase. 

Rule  II,  Sec.  2,  of  the  commission 
reads  as  follows:  "No  person  shall  be 
admitted  to  examination  for  any  posi- 
tion in  the  classified  service  who  has  not 
been  an  actual  resident  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  for  at  least  one  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  examination ;  provid- 
ed, however,  that  in  examinations  for 
places  requiring-  technical,  professional 
or  scientific  knowledge,  or  manual  skill 
of  a  high  order,  this  rule  may  be  zvaived 
by  the  commission." 

Our  first  inquiry,  then,  must  be  di- 
rected to  the  question  whether  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  streets  is  a 
place  requiring  "technical,  professional 
or  scientific  knowledge,  or  manual  skill 
of  a  high  order."  If  it  is  not,  the  rule 
just  quoted  forbids  the  commission  to 
waive  the  local  residence  requirement. 

The  determination  of  this  inquiry  must 
depend  upon  the  duties  of  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  streets.  The  Re- 
vised Municipal  Code  of  1905.  Chapter 
52.  entitled  "Public  Works,"  contains  the 
following  sections  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject : 
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ARTICLE    I. 

1836.  "There  is  hereby  established 
an  executive  department  of  the  munici- 
pal government  of  the  city,  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  department  of  public 
works,  and  shall  embrace  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  works,  the  deputy  com- 
missioner, the  city  engineer,  the  super- 
intendent of  streets,  the  assistant  super- 
intendent of  streets,  *  *  *  and  such 
other  assistants  and  employes  as  the  city 
council  may,  by  ordinance,  provide." 

1837.  "There  is  hereby  created  the 
office  of  commissioner  of  public  works. 
He  shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
city  council.  He  shall  have  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  all  matters  and 
things  pertaining  to  the  department." 

1838.  "Said  commissioner  shall  ap- 
point according  to  law  all  officers  and 
employes  in  said  department,  and  he  may 
remove  any  such  officer  or  employe  ac- 
cording to  law." 

1865.  "All  subordinate  officers,  as- 
sistants, clerks  and  employes  employed 
in  said  department  shall  be  subject  to 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be 
prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  said 
commissioner." 

ARTICLE   IV. 

1877.  "The  superintendent  of  streets 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  commissioner  of 
public  works,  or  the  ordinances  of  the 
city." 

1878.  "He  shall  have  special  charge 
of  the  streets,  sidewalks  and  public 
ways  of  the  city  and  of  the  improvement 
and  repair  thereof,  except  where  such 
repair  or  improvement  of  streets  or  side- 
walks is  to  be  paid  for  wholly  or  in  part 
by  special  assessment." 

1879.  "He  shall  make  a  weekly  re- 
port to  the  aldermen  of  the  respective 
wards  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  men  on  the  pay  rolls  for  street  and 
garbage  work,  together  with  the  amount 
of  their  wages ;  all  material  furnished, 
where  used  and  the  cost  thereof ;  also  of 
all  streets  cleaned  and  repaired ;  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  fur- 
nishing teams  and  the  amounts  paid 
therefor.  Such,  report  shall  be  made 
separately  by  wards  to  the  aldermen  of 
each  ward." 

The  above  quoted  sections  of  the  ordi- 


nances throw  insufficient  light  upon 
whether  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  streets  is  a  place  requiring  technical, 
professional  or  scientific  knowledge. 
The  character  of  his  duties  depends 
largely  upon  what  the  commissioner  of 
public  works  may  require  of  him.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  definitely  what 
these  duties  are.  I  am  advised  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, however,  that  the  position  has  been 
considered  by  the  commission  as  an  ex- 
ecutive position  rather  than  one  requir- 
ing technical,  professional  or  scientific 
knowledge. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  position  is  an 
executive  position  and  does  not  require 
technical,  professional  or  scientific 
knowledge,  the  commission  would  have 
no  power,  in  my  opinion,  to  waive  the 
local  residence  qualification  in  the  exam- 
ination without  first  amending  their 
above  quoted  rule.  Section  4  of  the 
Civil  Service  Act  already  quoted  gives 
the  commission  the  power  to  change 
their  rules  and  Section  2  of  Rule  H 
could  easily  be  amended  so  as  to  re- 
move any  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the 
commission  to  open  the  examination  for 
superintendent  of  streets  to  non-resi- 
dents, by  inserting  after  the  word 
"knowledge"  in  said  Section  2,  the  words 
"or  executive  ability,"  so  that  the  pro- 
viso of  said  Section  2  should  read  as 
follows :  "Provided,  however,  that  in 
examinations  for  places  requiring  tech- 
nical, professional  or  scientific  knowl- 
edge, or  executive  ability  or  manual  skill 
of  a  high  order,  this  rule  may  be  waived 
by  the  commission." 

Such  a  change  in  the  rule  would  nec- 
essarily require  the  postponement  of  the 
proposed  examination.  Section  4  of 
Rule  XII  provides  that  "changes  pro- 
posed in  the  rules  shall  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  and  action  thereon  postponed 
for  not  less  than  one  week,"  and  Section 
5  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  requires  that 
all  rules  and  all  changes  therein  shall 
forthwith  be  printed  for  distribution  and 
the  commission  shall  give  notice  of  the 
place  or  places  w^here  said  rules  may  be 
obtained  by  publication  in  one  or  more 
daily  newspapers,  and  in  each  publica- 
tion shall  be  specified  the  date,  not  less 
than  ten  days  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
such  publication,  when  such  rules  shall 
go  into  operation. 
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The  suggestion  of  a  change  in  the 
rules  is  proposed  as  a  method  of  remov- 
ing all  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the  com- 
mission to  open  the  examination  in  ques- 
tion to  non-residents.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  have  that  power  with- 
out such  an  amendment.  The  ordinances 
give  the  superintendent  of  streets  special 
charge  of  the  streets  and  alleys  and  of 
their  improvement  and  repair,  except 
when  done  by  special  assessment.  The 
care  of  the  streets,  according  to  modern 
methods  and  principles  of  sanitation,  cer- 
tainly requires  technical,  professional 
and  scientific  knowledge.  Even  if  the 
duties  of  the  superintendent  may  be 
chiefly  executive,  his  possession  of  such 
technical  or  scientific  knowledge  would 
certainly  render  him  a  more  efficient  of- 
ficer. If  the  commission  should,  under 
their  rule  as  it  now  stands,  determine 
that  the  position  requires  technical,  pro- 
fessional or  scientific  knowledge,  I  doubt 
if  any  court  would  upset  such  a  ruling. 
Such  a  determination  by  the  commission 
would  certainly  have  very  strong  per- 
suasive influence  with  the  court,  even  if 
it  were  not  conclusive. 

Two  other  objections  to  opening  the 
examination  to  non-residents  may  be 
suggested,  but  neither  of  them,  in  my 
opinion,  is  serious.  The  first  of  these 
objections  is  founded  upon  Section  6  of 
Article  VI  of  the  Cities  and  Villages  Act, 
re-enacted  in  1895,  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Service  Act,  as  fol- 
lows :  "No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  any 
office  who  is  not  a  qualified  elector  of  the 
city  or  village  and  who  shall  not  have 
resided  therein  at  least  one  year  next 
preceding  his  election  or  appointment. 
*  *  *  Provided,  hozvever,  this  shall  not 
apply  to  the  appointment  or  election  of 
city  engineer  in  incorporated  cities  and 
villages :  And  provided,  that  the  same 
shall  not  apply  to  appointment  of  attor- 
neys in  incorporated  villages,  if  such 
appointee  be  not  a  defaulter  to  the  cor- 
poration." 

The  reason  that  the  above  quoted  sec- 
tion does  not  forbid  the  opening  of  the 
proposed  examination  to  non-residents 
is  because  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  streets  is  not  such  an  office  as  is  re- 
ferred to  in  said  Section  6.  The  term 
"office,"  as  used  in  that  section,  under 
well-recognized  canons  of  construction, 
must  receive  the  same  definition  as  the 


word  "office""  in  the  other  sections  of 
the  same  article.  Sections  1,  2  and  3  of 
Article  VI  define  "office"  for  the  purpose 
of  this  article  and  show  that  only  elec- 
tive officers  or  officers  appointed  by  the 
mayor  with  the  consent  of  the  council 
are  city  "offices"  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  VI. 

The  argument  and  authorities  sup- 
])orting  this  contention  will  be  found 
upon  pages  15  to  18  of  the  brief  which 
I  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Cyrus  Bentley  and  Mr.  Albert  Kales,  in 
connection  with  the  litigation  involving 
the  position  of  chief  sanitary  inspector, 
and  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  attaching 
as  an  appendix  to  this  opinion. 

The  second  objection  is  found  in  Sec- 
tion 6  of  Article  VII  of  the  Illinois  Con- 
stitution of  1870,  as  follows :  "No  per- 
son shall  be  elected  or  appointed  to  any 
office  in  this  state,  civil  or  military,  who 
is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  shall  not  have  resided  in  this  state 
one  year  next  preceding  the  election  or 
appointment." 

This  provision  is  not  applicable  to  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  streets,  in 
my  opinion.  The  word  "office,"  as  used 
in  this  section  of  the  Constitution,  if  it 
refers  to  any  city  offices  at  all,  would  be 
construed  to  refer  only  to  such  offices  as 
are  mentioned  in  Sections  1,  2  and  3  of 
Article  VI  of  the  Cities  and  Villages 
Act,  and  would  be  construed  to  exclude 
inferior  positions,  even  though  they 
might  popularly  be  designated  as  offices. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Section  6  of  Article 
VII  of  the  Constitution  does  not  apply 
to  city  offices  at  all,  "any  office  in  this 
state"  meaning  any  office  in  the  state 
government,  as  distinguished  from  the 
territorial  district  of  the  state.  For  au- 
thorities supporting  my  contention  on 
this  question  of  the  construction  of  the 
constitutional  provision,  I  beg  to  refer 
again  to  my  brief,  pages  19  to  20. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  my  opinion 
on  the  question  you  ask  as  follows: 
There  is  no  statutory  or  constitutional 
prohibition  against  a  non-resident  hold- 
ing the  position  of  superintendent  of 
streets.  If  there  is  any  legal  objection 
to  the  commissioners  opening  the  exam- 
ination to  non-residents,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  their  rule  requiring  lo- 
cal residence,  except  in  examina- 
tion     for     places     requiring     technical, 
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professional  or  scientific  knowledge. 
Such  an  objection  could  be  entirely  ob- 
viated by  an  amendment  of  the  rules. 
Even  without  such  an  amendment,  a  de- 
termination by  the  commission  that  the 
place  in  question  required  technical,  pro- 
fessional or  scientific  knowledge  would 
probably  not  be  overruled  by  a  court. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  legal 
power  of  the  commission,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  expediency  of  opening 
the  examination.  On  this  subject  I  mav 
say  that  I  believe  that  if  the  commission 
amend  their  rule  as  suggested,  their 
right  to  open  the  examination  will  be 
so  clear  that  litigation  will  not  he  likelv. 


Even  if  there  were  litigation  and  a  lower 
court  entered  an  order  adverse  to  the 
commission,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
such  an  order  might  be  stayed  by  an  ap- 
peal so  that  no  confusion  or  interruption 
in  the  administration  of  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  streets  would  neces- 
sarily result  from  litigation. 

This  opinion  is  rendered  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  proposed  examination 
is  not  recpiired  to  be  a  promotional  ex- 
amination, but  may  properly  be,  as  the 
commission  apparently  intend  to  make  it, 
an  original  entrance  examination. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  W.  Swax. 


*'THE  IRISH  QUESTION" 


English  political  problems  have  been 
discussed  before  the  Club  on  two  occa- 
sions of  late.  On  October  22nd,  Dr. 
Stanton  Coit  spoke  on  the  "Present  Po- 
litical Outlook  in  England,"  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  Lloyd-George 
budget.  On  November  1st,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard McGhee  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  dis- 
cussed the  "Irish  Question."  Air.  Mc- 
Ghee was  a  member  of  Parliament  from 
1896  to  1900  and.  since  1899,  has  been 
a  Director  of  the  United  Irish  League. 
His  visit  to  this  country,  in  company 
with  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Irish  home  rule  movement. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr. 
jVIcGhee  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
budget  agitation  in  England.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  McGhee,  the  cause  of  Irish 
home  rule  has  more  to  gain  from  a  re- 
jection of  the  budget  by  the  House  of 
Lords  than  from  its  acceptance,  for  a 
rejection  would  raise  the  constitutional 
question  of  the  right  of  the  Lords  to 
veto  measures  passed  by  the  Commons. 
A  curtailment  of  this  right  would  mean 
a  long  step  in  advance  for  the  Irish 
cause,  for  the  House  of  Lords  has  been 
one  of  the  most  persistent  and  most 
powerful  of  the  enemies  of  home  rule, 
as  it  has  been  of  all  measures  cham- 
pioned by  the  liberal  party.  Mr.  McGhee, 
therefore,  though  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  budget,  hopes  for  its  rejection  at 
this  time  by  the  Llouse  of  Lords,  as  a 
means  of  assisting  the  Irish  Parliament- 
ary Party  in  its  struggle  to  secure  recog- 


nition   for   its    measures    by   the    British 
government. 

Mr.  McGhee  was  introduced  by  Air. 
S.  S.  Gregory : 

Mr.  S.  S.  Gregory 

"We  have  as  our  guest  today,  a  dis- 
tinguished Irishman,  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  for  some  years,  a 
man  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
aims  and  aspirations  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple and  with  the  plans  of  the  leaders  of 
that  great  movement  with  which  we  are 
all  so  familiar.  It  was  once  observed  by 
a  witty  American  that  most  of  the  in- 
teresting Englishmen  that  he  knew  were 
Irishmen.  This  might  be  said  with  equal 
truth  of  many  of  our  Americans.  We 
do  not  regard  the  Irishmen  as  foreign- 
ers; we  do  not  even  feel  that  they  are 
merely  "brothers  across  the  sea."  They 
are  so  much  like  us,  they  have  so  many 
of  our  virtues  and  our  faults,  that  we 
always  feel  as  if  they  belonged  to  us  in 
a  peculiar  sense.  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  presenting  the  Honorable  Richard 
McGhee  of  Belfast,  who  will  now  ad- 
dress you   upon  'The   Irish  Question."  " 

MR.  RICHARD  M'GHEE:  "Mr. 
Chairman  and  Gentlemen : 

"The  Irish  question  is  one  that  the 
men  of  Chicago  will  best  understand  if 
I  say  that  it  is  a  demand  made  by  the 
Irish  people  for  a  form  of  government 
amongst  themselves  similar  to  that  which 
obtains  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The 
Irish   people   are  convinced,   after    long 
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experience,  that  the  Imperial  ParUament 
in  London  is  not  fit,  is  not  capable,  of 
properly  legislating  for  or  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  Ireland.  I  will  pro- 
duce to  you  a  few  figures  and  *a  few 
facts  which  I  hope  will  convince  you 
that  this  statement  is  well-founded. 

"About  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  population  of  England  was  sixteen 
millions,  that  of  Scotland  less  than  two 
millions  and  that  of  Ireland  about  eight 
millions.  The  population  of  England, 
and  of  Scotland,  today,  have  more  than 
doubled,  but  the  population  of  Ireland 
has  been  reduced  to  about  four  millions 
or  more  than  one-half.  The  annual 
wealth  of  England  during  the  same  pe- 
riod has  risen  six  hundred  per  cent;  that 
of  Ireland  has  fallen  by  forty-five  per 
cent.  The  per  capita  taxation  of  Eng- 
land, during  this  period  of  growing 
wealth,  has  increased  about  one  dollar. 
The  increase  in  the  taxation  of  Ireland, 
though  its  wealth  has  been  reduced  by 
nearly  one-half,  as  shown  above,  has 
been  almost  seven  dollars  per  head.  Its 
administration  is  a  purely  British  afifair, 
over  which  the  Irish  have  no  control. 
The  cost  of  administration  in  Ireland, 
which  has  nearly  doubled  during  the 
period  under  discussion,  is  paid  by  the 
Irish  people.  The  police  system  of  Ire- 
land costs  three  times  as  much  as  that 
of  Scotland,  though  the  population  of 
each  is  about  the  same  and  though  crime 
in  Ireland  is  only  about  two-thirds  as 
great  as  that  in  Scotland. 

"More  than  one-half  the  land  in  Ire- 
land has  gone  out  of  tillage  and  into 
grazing  tracts  during  the  last  sixty-five 
years.  As  the  people  were  driven  off 
the  land,  it  was  turned  into  ground  for 
rearing,  not  fat  bullocks  but  lean  or,  as 
we  call  them,  store  bullocks,  for  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  farmers  to  fatten  and, 
with  their  usual  good  sense,  to  eat  as 
well.  (Laughter.)  One-half  the  land  in 
Ireland  has,  as  I  say,  gone  out  of  tillage. 
During  the  same  period,  the  tilled  land 
in  Scotland  has  increased  about  one- 
third.  All  the  land  that  has  been  con- 
verted into  grazing  tracts  is  let  by  the 
landlords  to  bullock-rearers,  on  what  is 
known  in  Ireland  as  the  "eleven  months 
system."  A  bullock-rearer  takes  the 
land  annually  for  eleven  months  begin- 
ning on  the  first  of  May  and  ending  on 
the  thirty-first  of  March.     The  landlord 


rents  it  for  the  following  year  to  the 
highest  responsible  bidder  that  may 
come  along. 

"In  1870,  only  thirty-nine  years  ago, 
the  productive  efficiency  of  the  land  in 
Ireland  in  raising  our  main  crop,  pota- 
toes, was,  on  the  average,  six  tons  to 
the  acre.  The  present  average  produce 
of  potato  land  in  England  is  six  tons 
to  the  acre ;  in  Scotland,  it  is  five  and  a 
half  tons  ;  while,  in  Ireland,  it  is  down 
to  three  and  a  quarter, 'which  means  that 
all  the  good  land  has  been  taken  from 
the  people  and  turned  into  grazing  lands 
to  feed  bullocks. 

"Now  in  this  connection  let  me  make 
a  statement.  An  acre  of  land  is  usually 
considered  to  be  worth  about  two  pounds 
sterling  annually  in  the  net  profit  on  bul- 
lock-rearing. A  bullock  fed  during  the 
months  that  the  land  is  held  improves 
in  value  two  pounds  sterling.  A  care- 
taker has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  two 
pounds,  though  the  herds,  may,  of 
course,  be  large,  possibly  five  hundred 
or  a  thousand  in  number.  On  all  the 
land  that  is  used  for  these  bullocks 
(there  are  miles  and  miles  of  it  through 
Roscommon,  Tipperary,  Limerick  and 
Cork),  there  is  not  a  house  to  be  seen 
except  those  of  the  cattle-herds. 

"This  was  the  situation  in  1870.  Un- 
til 1868  the  people  had  no  vote  and  un- 
til 1872  they  did  not  use  it  except  as  the 
landlords  chose  to  direct.  I  remember 
seeing  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  what 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as  loyal,  prosper- 
ous Ulster,  the  farmers  of  an  estate 
brought  into  a  voting  center  the  night 
before  an  election,  thrown  into  a  barn 
and  locked  up  to  sleep  on  straw  until 
eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when 
they  were  brought  out  and  voted.  The 
Act  of  1868  giving  them  the  franchise 
did  not  free  them  from  this  condition, 
but  the  Act  of  1872  which  gave  them  a 
ballot,  did.  Within  three  years  from 
that  date,  Mr.  Parnell  was  on  the  scene 
and,  within  five  years,  he  created  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  Party.  This  party 
at  once  set  to  work  for  a  semi-social  rev- 
olution in  the  land  system  of  Ireland. 
They  made  appeals  to  the  landlords  for 
a  reduction  of  rent.  They  made  appeals 
to  the  government  for  improvements  in 
the  law,  which  would  prevent  a  landlord 
from  evicting  a  tenant  after  having  com- 
pletely "skinned"  him  of  all  his  produce 
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for  many  years,  without,  at  least,  some 
consideration  for  improvements  that  had 
been  made  in  the  property. 

"The  first  legislative  action,  taken  in 
1880,  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  though  it  had  passed  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  rejection  of  this  meas- 
ure by  the  Lords  was  the  occasion  of 
a  great  revolution  which  blazed  up  in 
Ireland  over  the  land  question.  The 
people  said  they  would  cease  to  pay  rent 
until  their  terms,  were  acceded  to.  A 
conflict  between  the  government  and  the 
people  ensued,  but,  in  the  following  year, 
the  government  sent  out,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Land  Bill,  a  lifeboat,  to  save  what 
was  left  of  the  landlords'  property  from 
the  attacks  of  the  people.  The  people 
had  been  driven  to  bay.  They  turned 
on  their  oppressors  and  fought  for  their 
lives.  They  were  on  the  point  of  win- 
ning their  contest,  when  the  govern- 
ment passed  the  Land  Bill,  together  with 
a  coercion  bill,  with  the  result  that  the 
war,  after  a  time,  ceased  in  the  open 
field  and  started  in  the  law  courts. 

"The  fight,  carried  on  by  the  Irish 
Party  in  Parliament  and  by  an  organ- 
ized people  behind  them  in  the  country, 
has  never  ceased  and,  now,  one-half  of 
all  the  farmers  in  Ireland  are  the  own- 
ers of  the  land  they  till  and  are  respon- 
sible to  the  government  only  for  the  an- 
nual payments  on  their  farms.  The  oth- 
er half  will  probably  become  owners  in 
the  future,  and  the  landlords,  probably 
within  the  next  five  or  ten  or,  at  the 
most,  fifteen  years  will  have  disappeared 
completely.  A  new  Land  Bill,  having 
that  end  in  view,  has  just  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  House  of  Lords,  how- 
ever, has  so  maltreated  the  Bill  that  the 
Prime  Minister  has  announced  that  he 
will  recommend  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  rejection  of  all  the  amendments 
that  the  Lords  have  made.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  the  Lords  will  accept  the 
Prime  Minister's  decision  and  that  the 
Bill  will  go  through.  In  such  an  event, 
the  farmers  all  over  Ireland  will  be  the 
owners  of  their  farms  within  the  next 
ten  or  fifteen  years. 

"Previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
Parliamentary  Party,  nothing  was  left  to 
the  Irish  people,  as  a  weapon  of  defence, 
except,  to  quote  the  great  Irish  leader, 
Daniel    O'Connell.    'the    wild    justice    of 


revenge.'  Before  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Bill  of  1881,  they  had  no  pit)tec- 
tion,  except  the  weapon  of  the  moon- 
lighter or  of  the  assassin.  Now,  all  of 
these  .social  questions  are  closed  as  be- 
tween Ireland  and  the  British  govern- 
ment. We  are  aroused  for  a  final  effort 
to  close  the  political  relation  that  has 
existed  between  us  hitherto.  We  will 
set  ourselves  as  a  solid  body  to  force 
upon  the  British  Parliament  our  demand 
for  national  rights.  I  do  not  expect  any 
serious  opposition  to  this  move,  because 
the  British  government  has  now  very 
little  reason  for  remaining  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  or  even 
its  legislator.  Its  real  purpose  in  the  past 
has  been  to  maintain  the  garrison  of 
Irish  landlords  but  these  have  now  been 
settled  with  and  are  out  of  the  way.  The 
probability  is  that  both  political  parties 
will  very  soon  be  competing  with  each 
other  to  settle  the  national  question.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  as  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, has  this  year  introduced  into 
the  British  Parliament  a  budget  which 
(although  I  do  not  notice  that  your 
newspapers  are  taking  much  interest  in 
the  matter),  has  been  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  revo- 
lutionary conflicts  that  has  ever  taken 
place  in  any  country.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  British  legislation,  the 
government  has  made  a  demand  upon 
British  and  Irish  landlords  to  contribute 
a  share  of  the  taxes.  Hitherto  all  taxes 
have  fallen  upon  the  commercial  and  the 
working  classes.  That  policy,  according 
to  the  government,  must  now  be  re- 
versed. Taxes  are  to  be  imposed  upon 
land  values.  In  the  budget  that  Lloyd- 
George  has  introduced  he  proposes  to 
raise  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  million  pounds,  partly  by  the  im- 
position of  special  taxes  upon  land  val- 
ues. He  imposes  a  half-penny  tax  per 
pound  gross  capital  value  upon  unde- 
veloped land  and  in  addition,  a  tax  of 
twenty  per  cent  upon  the  unearned  in- 
crement in  urban  land  values.  The  tax 
operates  at  any  time  when  the  land  is 
being  transferred  from  one  person  to 
another.  Another  tax  of  ten  per  cent  is 
placed  upon  what  is  called  reversionary 
value.  If  a  landlord  rents  his  property 
to  a  tenant,  who  builds  upon  it,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  lease,  say  after  thirty-five 
years,  the  property,  together  with  the  im- 
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provenients,  reverts  to  the  landlord,  ten 
per  cent  of  the  increased  valne  over  what 
the  property  was  worth  at  the  time  of 
the  lease  will  be  taken  by  the  State. 
There  will  also  be  an  increase  in  the 
death  duties  under  the  new  budget,  so 
that,  when  a  landlord  dies,  his  inheritor 
will  have  to  pay  a  tax  from  five  up  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  estate. 

"The  landlords,  up  to  the  present  time, 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  fight  the 
budget.  The  more  progressive  men  in 
the  country  and,  especially,  we  Irish, 
are  most  anxious  for  the  Lords  to  re- 
ject it.  All  of  our  Irish  members  voted 
for  the  budget  and  they  will  vote  again 
and  again  and  again  for  such  a  budget, 
but  we  see  a  great  deal  more  of  value 
for  us  in  the  rejection  of  the  budget  by 
the  Lords  than  we  see  in  their  accept- 
ance of  it,  for,  if  the  Lords  reject  the 
budget,  the  government  will  be  com- 
pelled at  once  to  go  to  the  people  for 
re-election.  We  are  well  convinced  that, 
on  this  issue,  temper  and  passion  have 
risen  so  high  and  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  form  of  taxation  is  so  warm  that 
the  Liberal  Party  will  go  back  to  Parlia- 
ment with  a  large  majority.  If  the  Lib- 
erals do  go  back,  the  first  thing  they 
will  demand  is  a  reform  of  the  Lords' 
veto  power  over  legislation.  For  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  Lords  have  never 
questioned  a  single  measure  sent  to  them 
by  the  Tory  Party.  But  most  of  the  im- 
portant bills  sent  up  by  the  Liberal  Party 
have  been  rejected. 

"The  House  of  Commons  wanted  to 
reform  the  electoral  system  by  which 
the  House  itself  has  been  chosen.  In 
our  country  we  have  a  system  accord- 
ing to  which  men  vote  by  property  or 
by  the  occupancy  of  property.  I  know 
one  man  who  has  over  forty  votes,  a 
vote  in  forty  different  constituencies.  A 
working  man,  of  course,  occupies  but 
one  house  and  has  therefore  but  one 
vote.  A  measure,  known  as  the  'One 
Man,  One  V^ote  Bill,'  was  brought  in  by 
the  present  government  to  meet  this  sit- 
uation. It  was  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commons  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  over  300  (in  a  house  of  670 
members),  but  the  Lords  rejected  it. 

"The  education  question  which  excit- 
ed a  great  interest  among  the  people, 
was  similarly  treated  by  the  Lords.     All 


important  measures  of  the  Liberal  Party 
have  been  turned  down  in  exactly  the 
same  way. 

"If  the  budget  is  rejected  and  the  Lib- 
erals are  returned  to  power,  it  is  their 
purpose  to  present  a  Suspensory  Veto 
Bill,  which  will  take  from  the  Lords 
their  power  to  veto  any  measure  that 
is  sent  up  to  them  more  than  once.  They 
will  be  supported,  of  course,  by  the  La- 
bor Party  and  by  the  Irish  Party,  to  a 
man,  and  they  will  demand  that  the 
King  create,  on  their  advice,  a  sufficient 
number  of  liberal  peers  to  vote  down  the 
Lords'  veto  in  the  Lords'  House  itself. 
When  that  is  done,  we,  as  Irishmen,  are 
quite  convinced  that  our  question  will  be 
settled  within  two  or  three  years. 

"If  a  Home  Rule  Bill  were  proposed 
in  the  present  Parliament,  it  would  be 
carried  by  a  majority  of  probably  not 
less  than  300  or  320  votes  in  a  House 
of  670,  but  it  is  useless  to  put  such  a 
measure  through,  because  the  Lords 
would  reject  it^  in  any  case.  If  the  veto 
is  struck  out  or  reduced  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  Lords  can  reject  but  once  a 
measure  sent  up  to  them  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  first  Parliament  of  a 
liberal  character  will  send  them  a  Home 
Rule  Bill  which,  in  the  event  of  rejec- 
tion, will  be  reconsidered  and  sent  up  a 
second  time,  when  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  Lords  further  to  block  it. 

"This  will,  I  believe,  bring  to  an  end 
the  long  conflict  which  has  existed  be- 
tween the  Irish  and  the  English  people, 
or  more  correctly,  between  the  Irish  and 
the  dominant  landlord  class,  who  have 
for  centuries  practically  dictated  British 
legislation. 

"When  we  secure  Home  Rule,  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  a  final  settlement  of  the 
struggle  between  the  British  government 
and  the  Irish  people,  because  we  will  not 
be  embarrassed  by  anything  which  would 
create  fresh  trouble  between  the  two 
Parliaments.  Affairs  submitted  to  our 
Irish  Parliament  will  be  purely  local. 
When  we  get  our  Parliament,  we  be- 
lieve that  Scotland  and  Wales  will  im- 
mediately make  their  demands  for  a 
Parliament.  The  British  Parliament,  it- 
self, may  have  to  be  remodeled.  We  may 
find  in  that  Parliament  representatives 
from  all  the  self-governing  colonies  and 
nations  in  the  British  world.  The  estab- 
lishment of  an  Irish  Parliament  or  of  a 
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Scottish  or  a  Welsh  ParHainent,  would 
not,  we  think,  in  any  way  injure  the 
power  of  the  British  Empire  which, 
even  now,  has  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
Home  Rule  Parliaments  within  its  boun- 
daries. 

"Americans  are,  in  my  judgment, 
deeply  interested  in  this  question.  Though 
we  are  in  your  debt  for  national  hos- 
pitality we  afifirm  with  confidence,  you 
are  in  ours.  We  liave  sent  you  during 
the  last  fiftv  rears  millions  of  the  best 


blood  of  our  race.  (Applause.)  Wa  fed 
and  grew  them,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
and  we  sent  them  to  you  in  their  best 
manhood  to  help  you  build  up  this  great 
American  Republic.  They  cost  us  some- 
thing to  produce  and  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  you  for  something  in  return.  So  we 
ask  you  for  your  sympathy  and  that  we 
have  never  asked  in  vain.  We  hope  to 
receive  your  sympathy  until  our  fight  is 
at  an  end."     (Applause.) 


**  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  REGENT  LAKES-TO-GULF 
WATERWAY  GONVENTION  " 


The  deep  waterway  convention  held  at 
Xew  Orleans  from  October  30th  to  No- 
vember 2d  was  the  fourth  in  a  series  of 
such  gatherings  held  in  successive  years 
at  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Chicago  and 
New  Orleans.  It  was  attended  by  a  dis- 
tinguished company,  including  President 
Taft,  the  governors  of  twenty-three 
states,  a  large  number  of  senators  and 
representatives,  and  others  prominently 
identified  with  public  affairs.  The  con- 
vention was  preceded  by  a  trip  down  the 
^Mississippi  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Or- 
leans, stops  being  made  at  Memphis  and 
at  other  points  along  the  course  of  nav- 
igation, at  which  addresses  were  made 
by  President  Taft,  Speaker  Cannon,  Sec- 
retary of  War  Dickinson  and  others.  In 
the  course  of  these  addresses,  and  par- 
ticularly in  President  Taft's  address  be- 
fore the  convention  on  October  30,  the 
attitude  of  the  federal  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  deep-waterway  legislation 
was  presented.  Though  this  attitude 
was  cautionary  and  disappointing  to 
those  who  were  hoping  for  immediate 
action,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  delegates 
was  no  less  keen  than  on  previous  oc- 
casions. The  meeting  culminated  in 
the  passing  of  resolutions  pledging  the 
members  of  the  convention  to  support 
no  candidate  for  Congress  who  would 
not  declare  himself  as  favoring  a  vigor- 
ous policy  of  waterway  improvement  and 
calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  dele- 
gate body  of  five  hundred  members  to 
attend  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
at  Washington  in  December,  to  urge 
upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  making 


an  appropriation  for  waterway  develop- 
ment. 

The  state  of  Illinois,  because  of  its  pe- 
culiar interest  in  deep  waterway  legisla- 
tion, was  represented  at  the  convention 
by  a  large  delegation.  Deputations  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  and  the  governor 
and  representatives  of  the  Association  of 
Commerce  and  of  the  Illinois  Manufac- 
turers' Association  were  in  attendance 
from  Chicago.  Mr.  John  M.  Ewen,  har- 
bor commissioner  for  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
George  C.  Sikes,  expert  investigator  for 
the  harbor  commissioner,  who  accom- 
panied the  Chicago  delegation,  addressed 
the  City  Club  on  Thursday,  November 
8,  upon  their  "Impressions  of  the  Recent 
Lakes-to-Gulf    Waterway    Convention." 

Mr.  William  B.  Hale,  who  presided,  in 
introducing  Mr.  Ewen,  spoke  as  follows : 

William  B.  Hale 

"On  the  30th  of  last  October  Presi- 
dent Taft  made  a  speech  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Lakes-to-Gulf  Deep  Water- 
way Association  in  New  Orleans,  in 
which  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
the  improvement  of  transportation  by 
rivers  and  also  stated  that  before  any 
great  river  improvements  were  under- 
taken, we  should  be  sure  that  they  would 
turn  out  to  be  useful,  should  compute 
the  cost  before  spending  the  money. 

"That  same  convention,  on  the  first  of 
November  following,  by  resolution,  de- 
manded that  a  definite  policy  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  river  transportation, 
and,  particularly,  of  the  Lakes-to- 
Gulf  Deep  Waterway,  be  undertaken  by 
the    federal    government   without    delay. 
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and  the  members  bound  themselves  upon 
their  personal  honor  not  to  support  any 
candidate  for  public  office  who  was  not 
definitely  pledged  to  that  platform.  It 
is  our  pleasure  today  to  hear  from  two 
delegates  to  that  convention  who  are 
well  known  to  all  members  of  the  City 
Club.  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr. 
John  M.  Ewen,  who  will  speak  first." 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  John  M.  Ewen 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
City  Club :  In  going  to  the  Deep  Water- 
way convention  held  last  week  at  New 
Orleans,  I  traveled  by  rail.  Those  who 
made  the  trip  down  the  river  from  St. 
Louis  by  boat  were  impressed  chiefly  by 
the  absence  of  river  traffic.  They  could 
not  understand  why  a  great  river  like 
the  Mississippi  should  not  carry  more 
commerce. 

"About  fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  my 
privilege  after  having  made  the  trip 
down  the  river  in  a  regular  passenger 
boat  to  act  as  a  cub  pilot  on  the  'Queen 
of  the  South,'  one  of  the  largest  boats, 
on  her  trip  back.  For  ten  days  and 
nights,  I  stood  my  watch  in  the  wheel 
house  and  thus  had  every  facility  to 
study  the  method  of  handling  the  boat 
and  the  kind  and  amount  of  business 
done  along  the  river.  At  that  time  I 
could  not  understand  why  this  great 
river  did  not  carry  more  commerce,  and 
ever  since  that  time  the  problem  has  re- 
mained a  difficult  one.  At  that  time  and 
in  its  present  state  the  Mississippi  river, 
so  far  as  mere  channel  depth  and  width 
are  concerned,  is  a  better  waterway  than 
most  of  the  rivers  of  Germany,  which 
boast  of  such  large  traffic.  During  the 
work  of  the  Harbor  Commission,  our  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  condition  of 
the  European  waterways  and  the  prog- 
ress that  is  being  made  in  developing 
commerce  upon  them,  which  has  been 
very  great  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  Why  is  not  the  Mississippi  used 
more?  What  assurance  have  we  that  a 
deeper  channel  would  mean  more  traffic  ? 
Would  the  study  of  the  conditions  that 
exist  abroad,  in  the  light  of  our  owm 
river  situation,  reveal  anything?  These 
were  questions  asked  by  many  who  made 
the  trip. 

"There  may  be  many  causes  for  the  ab- 
sence of  traffic  on  the  ^Mississippi  river ; 


but  it  is  my  own  judgment,  arrived  at 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  foreign  sit- 
uation, that  the  principal  causes  are  the 
lack  of  proper  terminal  facilities  along 
the  river  and  the  failure  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  railroads.  New  Or- 
leans is  the  only  city  on  the  river  with 
anything  like  adequate  terminal  facili- 
ties. At  most  of  the  river  towns  the 
wharves  are  inadequate  and  the  facilities 
for  handling  goods  primitive  in  the  ex- 
treme. There  has  been  practically  no 
improvement  along  these  lines  for  a 
great  many  years.  Hand  labor  is  relied 
upon  almost  entirely  for  the  handling  of 
freight.  Usually  the  railroads  do  not 
connect  with  the  boat  landings. 

'Tn  view  of  these  facts,  there  is  little 
wonder  that  river  traffic  has  declined. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  com- 
pletely disappeared.  Too  much  stress 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  terminal  facilities  at  the 
river  towns,  and  railroad  co-operation. 
They  are  just  as  important  and  more  im- 
portant than  the  deep  channel.  \\'ith- 
out  them  I  do  not  believe  a  deep  channel 
would  accomplish  what  is  expected  of  it 
in  the  w^ay  of  promoting  inland  water 
commerce.  This  commerce,  as  you  al! 
know,  is  carried  by  the  railroads,  which 
provide  a  regular  service  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  and  which  invariably  meet 
any  probable  rate  competition  that  may 
develop  by  water.  The  rail  service 
would  be  of  little  value  if  it  could  only 
carry  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  Or- 
leans and  was  without  facilities  to  do 
business  everywhere  and  at  all  point:^ 
along  its  lines.  In  the  same  way  a  deep 
channel  which  might  be  compared  to  the 
line  of  railroad  would  be  of  little  value 
if  it  were  not  equipped  all  along  its 
course  with  all  the  facilities  needed  to 
transact  local  business.  Both  proper 
channel  and  terminal  facilities  are  of  the 
utmost  importance,  but- 1  do  not  believe 
that  sufficient  thought  has  been  given  to 
the  latter. 

"President  Taft,  in  his  addresses  to 
the  people  in  the  course  of  his  trip  down 
the  river,  laid  emphasis  upon  the  need 
for  better  terminal  facilities  and  for  rail- 
road co-operation.  Congressman  Rans- 
dell  of  Louisiana,  in  his  address  to  the 
convention,  went  so  far  as  to  express  the 
opinion  that  Congress,  in  voting  appro- 
priations for  river  improvement,  should 
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make  the  actual  spending  of  the  money 
contingent  upon  the  assurance  that  the 
states  and  cities  traversed  would  make 
provision  for  adequate  terminal  facilities. 

"The  main  stress  of  the  convention, 
however,  was  laid  upon  the  subject  of 
channel  deepening.  It  was  moved  and 
carried  that  a  committee  of  tive  hundred 
should  be  sent  to  Washington  to  urge 
an  appropriation  for  starling  the  work 
of  making  the  channel  fourteen  feet  deep 
from  Chicago  to  the  Gulf.  No  definite 
steps  were  taken  toward  promoting  the 
movement  for  terminal  improvement  and 
for  railroad  co-operation  with  water- 
ways. 

"The  burden  of  what  I  have  to  say 
here  today  is  that  some  movement  should 
be  inaugurated  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  terminal  facilities  both  in  the 
river  cities  and  at  points  along  the  river 
near  railway  junctions,  and  to  railroad 
co-operation  with  waterways.  I  do  not 
undertake,  on  this  occasion,  to  say  how 
the  movement  should  be  started.  I  mere- 
ly wish  to  urge  the  importance  of  action 
along  this  line.  Probably  the  federal 
government  could  help  the  situation  very 
much  by  ordering  a  careful  inquiry  and 
report  on  the  two  subjects  mentioned — 
improvement  of  terminal  facilities  in 
cities  and  the  need  for  co-operation  of 
railroads  with  waterways. 

"Perhaps  a  union  of  the  cities  that  ex- 
pect to  profit  from  waterway  develop- 
ment would  stimulate  all  to  greater  ac- 
tivity. It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
officers  of  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Deep 
Waterway  Association  to  make  the  sub- 
ject of  proper  terminal  improvements  the 
chief  topic  of  discussion  at  the  next  con- 
vention. 

"Chicago  can  do  much  to  stimulate 
interest  by  moving  rapidly  in  the  im- 
provement of  its  own  water  terminal  fa- 
cilities. Other  cities  are  watching  what 
Chicago  is  doiiig  and  the  greater  the 
progress  here,  the  more  will  other  com- 
munities be  stimulated  to  prepare  to  take 
advantage  of  the  movement  for  the  re- 
vival of  water  commerce.  It  is  Chica- 
go's duty,  therefore,  both  to  go  ahead 
rapidly  with  its  own  improvements  and 
also  to  take  the  leadership  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  general  improvement  of 
terminal  facilities  all  along  the  route  of 
the  proposed  waterway.  Activitv  along 
these  lines  is   just  as  essential     to     the 


movement  for  the  revival  of  water  trans- 
portation as  is  the  agitation  for  the^deep- 
er  channel."     (Applause.) 

Following  Mr.  Ewen,  Mr.  George  C. 
Sikes  spoke  upon  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  George  C.  Sikes 

"One  of  the  principal  impressions 
which  I  got  from  the  New  Orleans 
meeting  was  that  there  is  a  reaction  in 
waterway  sentiment.  For  several  years 
we  have  had  a  shouting  period,  a  hurrah 
period,  in  waterway  development.  It  re- 
ceived its  greatest  impetus  from  the  for- 
mation of  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Deep 
Waterway  Association.  That  body  has 
had  four  meetings.  The  climax  was 
reached,  perhaps,  at  the  Memphis  meet- 
ing of  two  years  ago  when  President 
Roosevelt  spoke  and  when  everybody 
was  in  favor  of  waterways  and  nobody 
seemed  to  voice  any  protest.  The  meet- 
ing in  this  city  last  year  was  just  as  en- 
thusiastic. But,  while  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  New  Orleans  convention 
were  very  strongly  in  favor  of  waterway 
improvement  and  of  an  immediate  ap- 
propriation of  money  by  Congress  for 
the  deepening  of  the  channel  to  fourteen 
feet,  even  going  so  far  as  to  carry 
threats  to  congressmen  who  did  not  fall 
in  speedily  with  that  policy,  the  talk 
around  the  hotels  and  in  the  convention 
hall  gave  an  echo  of  something  that  was 
different. 

"Two  men  from  Chicago,  who  said 
they  had  come  to  New  Orleans  as  ardent 
waterway  advocates,  told  me  that  the 
thing  which  impressed  them  most  on 
their  trip  down  the  river  was  the  absence 
of  traffic.  When  they  busied  themselves 
to  find  out  the  reason  for  this  lack  of 
traffic  on  the  Mississippi,  they  learned, 
as  "Mr.  Ewen  has  told  you,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  terminal  facilities  and  the  lack 
of  railroad  co-operation  explain  the  dis- 
appearance of  traffic  from  the  river. 
These  men  had  not  been  down  the  river 
before,  but  they  said  they  were  im- 
pressed with  the  channel  that  already  ex- 
isted, especially  below  St.  Louis.  They 
could  not  understand  why  we  should 
want  to  dig  a  deeper  channel  when  we 
did  not  use  what  we  had.  'Why  not  do 
these  other  things  first,'  they  said,  'in- 
stead of  spending  our  money  at  the  out- 
set on  channel  construction  ?'  . 

"In   reporting  this,  I  wish  to  have  it        1 
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understood  that  I  am  a  strong  advocate 
of  waterway  development.  I  do  not 
share  in  this  reactionary  sentiment  my- 
self, but  it  exists  and  must  be  taken  ac- 
count of  by  men  who  believe  in  water- 
way improvement. 

"There  have  been  several  discourag- 
ing features  in  the  waterway  situation 
up  to  date.  A  few  months  ago  the  board 
of  army  engineers  made  a  discouraging 
report  upon  the  development  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  work  of  channel  construc- 
tion they  considered  feasible,  but  they 
reported  against  the  fourteen-foot  proj- 
ect on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  war- 
ranted by  the  traffic.  The  waterway  ad- 
vocates have  said  that  the  army  en- 
gineers in  pronouncing  the  channel 
feasible  have  done  all  that  should  be  ex- 
pected of  them;  that  they  are  not  com- 
petent to  pass  upon  the  traffic  question. 
I  agree  with  that  point  of  view  to  a  large 
degree,  but  the  five  hundred  delegates 
that  were  appointed  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton to  ask  for  an  appropriation  will  find 
that  the  members  of  Congress,  especially 
those  from  regions  outside  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  will  be  very  deeply  im- 
pressed by  that  report, 

"President  Taft's  speech  at  New  Or- 
leans was  also  very  discouraging  to  the 
men  from  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
river  valleys.  President  Taft  in  his 
speech  favored  as  the  first  step  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Ohio  and  recommended 
postponement  of  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
and  the  Missouri  river  projects.  As  may 
be  imagined,  that  point  of  view  did  not 
create  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  among 
the  delegates  from  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

"Secretary  of  War  Dickinson  made  a 
very  able  address  to  the  convention.  I 
agree  with  much  of  what  he  said,  but 
the  tone  of  it  was  cautionary,  was  out  of 
line  with  the  enthusiasm  which  has  here- 
tofore attended  the  waterways  move- 
ment. 

"In  spite  of  all  these  things,  however, 
the  convention  itself,  manned  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Water- 
way Association,  adopted  resolutions  ig- 
noring the  railroad  question  and  calling 
upon  Congress  for  an  immediate  appro- 
priation with  which  to  dig  the  channel 
fourteen  feet  deep  from  Chicago  to  the 
Gulf.  The  resolutions  also  contained 
threats  against  the  congressmen  who  did 
not  fall  in  with  that  program  absolutely. 


"If  they  can  carry  this  program 
through,  I  have  no  objection,  but  1  appre- 
hend that  they  are  going  to  encounter 
more  difficulty  than  they  expect.  Before 
Congress  and  the  country  at  large  can 
be  brought  to  realize  the  necessity  for 
deepening  the  channel,  those  other 
things,  which  Mr.  Ewen  has  pointed  out, 
must  first  be  done.  The  New  Orleans 
convention  and  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Association  in  centering  their  attention 
upon  the  one  subject  of  the  deep  channel, 
to  the  exclusion  of  these  other  matters, 
seem  to  have  failed  to  appreciate  this 
fact.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  very  proper 
to  ask  the  use  of  spending  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  deepen  a  channel 
when  that  which  exists  is  not  utilized  to 
its  fullest  capacity. 

"One  phase  of  the  waterways  question 
seems  not  to  have  been  studied  satisfac- 
torily. Before  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road or  any  important  engineering  proj- 
ect is  begun,  there  are  questions  of 
broad  policy  and  of  business  judgment 
to  be  settled.  Congress  has  dealt  in  a 
general  way  with  this  matter ;  there  have 
been  reports  on  the  engineering  features 
of  the  work,  but  the  broader  questions 
have   not   been   thoroughly   investigated. 

"The  Inland  Waterways  Commission 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  made 
a  very  enlightening  report  along  these 
lines,  but  did  not  pretend  to  have  made 
a  comprehensive  investigation.  It  rec- 
ommended further  study  upon  the  sub- 
ject and  the  adoption  of  different  meth- 
ods of  procedure  in  dealing  with  the 
whole  question. 

"At  the  present  time,  the  Waterways 
Commission  of  which  Senator  Burton  is 
chairman  is  doing  something  along  this 
line.  This  commission  is  now  on  its  way 
to  New  Orleans  from  St.  Paul.  Perhaps 
that  body  will  do  the  work  which  I  have 
suggested,  and  make  a  study  of  the 
causes  of  traffic  decline  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  its  restoration. 

"The  army  engineers  pretend  to  have 
gone  into  the  subject  of  river  traffic  and 
they  have  made  a  fairly  good  study  of 
the  traffic  as  it  is.  So  far  as  I  am  able 
to  learn,  however,  they  did  not  grapple 
with  the  question  of  why  the  traffic  has 
declined.  A  digest  of  their  report  was 
given  in  the  Engineering  News  for  last 
week,  and,  seemingly,  they  merely  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  the  railroads  were 
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driving  the  water  carriers  out  of  busi- 
ness, as  a  fact,  in  and  of  itself,  and  not 
something  to  be  explained.  I  gathered 
that  they  made  the  statement  that  the 
railroads  could  do  this  business  cheaper 
than  the  waterways.  There  is  much 
more  to  this  matter  than  such  a  state- 
ment would  indicate.  Probably  the  rail- 
roads are  doing  business  along  the  water- 
ways at  a  loss,  but,  having  their  traffic 
to  draw  upon,  they  can  lose  on  this  part 
of  their  business,  while  operating  the 
rest  of  their  systems  at  a  profit. 

"That  the  rates  of  the  rail  carriers 
along  the  river  are  much  lower  than  the 
rates  for  corresponding  distances  back 
into  the  country  is  a  well-known  fact. 
It  is  a  broad  question  of  policy  as  to 
whether  the  railroads,  in  order  to  drive 
the  waterways  out  of  busines,  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  on  a  part  of  their  busi- 
ness at  a  loss,  while  recouping  from  traf- 
fic not  subject  to  w^ater  competition. 
This  question  of  the  relation  of  the  rail- 
roads to  the  waterways  should  be  care- 
fully studied. 

"it  is  much  easier  to  get  money  out  of 
the  federal  treasury  to  build  a  water- 
way than  it  is  to  get  legislation  through 
Congress  that  will  guarantee  fair  treat- 
ment of  water  carriers  by  the  railroads 
or  proper  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
pow^erful  railroad  interests.  I  have, 
therefore,  considerable  sympathy  with 
those  men  who  said,  'Let  us  do  these 
other  things  first  and  dig"  the  channel 
afterward."  It  is  my  opinion,  however, 
tliat.  instead  of  delaying  the  chan- 
nel construction,  the  two  things 
should  be-  done  together.  But  it  is  un- 
wise to  center  our  attention  upon  the 
matter  of  channel  construction  and  to 
fail  to  take  note  of  these  questions  of  ter- 
minals and  of  railroad  co-operation. 

"In  this  connection,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  another  waterway,  the  Hen- 
nepin Canal.  This  canal  was  construct- 
ed at  a  cost  of  about  eight  million  dol- 
lar->.  It  was  built  because  the  people 
and  the  congressmen  along  the  line  of 
tlie  waterway  wanted  it.  It  has  no  ter- 
minal facilities.  On  the  east,  it  runs 
from  open  country,  which  is  not  a  point 
of  traffic  origin,  to  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west.  This  canal,  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  about  eight  million  dollars,  carries 
])ractically  no  freight  today.  This  ex- 
ample should  cause  us  to  reflect  and  to 


realize   the   importance   of   dealing  care- 
fully with  the  whole  subject.  ^ 

"Furthermore,  the  agency  for  carry- 
ing out  this  work  ought  to  be  more  thor- 
oughly considered.  At  the  present  time, 
the  only  agencies  we  have  are 
Congress  and  the  army  engineers.  J 
I  am  willing  to  give  the  army  en-  i 
gineers  all  credit  for  their  ability  in 
passing  upon  the  engineering  features  of 
this  work,  but  I  insist  that  they  are  not 
the  proper  parties  to  deal  with  broad 
([uestions  of  public  policy  and  business 
judgment.  As  a  preliminary  to  this 
work  of  waterway  construction.  Con- 
gress should  create  a  Department  of 
Transportation.  Such  a  department  is 
already  needed  for  railroad  purposes,  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
does  not  now  properly  fulfill  its  func- 
tions, as  the  members  of  the  commission 
themselves  understand.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  both  a  prose- 
cuting body  and  a  court,  though  these 
two  functions,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
ought  to  be  separated.  We  should,  there- 
fore, have  a  federal  Department  of 
Transportation,  with  an  aggresssive 
head,  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  shippers.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  as  it  now  exists, 
should  be  reconstituted  into  a  court  and 
should  be  divested  of  the  responsibility 
of  prosecuting  the  railroads  and  of  en- 
deavoring to  force  them  to  do  justice  to 
the  shippers. 

"This  same  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation might  also  very  properly  take  con- 
trol of  problems  of  water  transporta- 
tion, having  the  co-operation  of  the 
army  engineers  on  the  technical  fea- 
tures and  on  construction  work. 
There  is  much  more  involved  in 
the  problem  of  water  transportation 
than  mere  channel  construction,  and 
we  need,  therefore,  to  have  some 
agency  that  shall  represent  the  interests 
of  the  people,  that  shall  be  entrusted 
with  responsibility  for  the  constructive 
initiatory  work  which  the  army  engi- 
neers do  not  do  and  do  not  pretend  to 
do.  Congress,  being  a  bulky  body,  is 
not  equipped  to  do  this  work  as  it  should 
be  done. 

"Finally,  in  connection  with  our  own 
Illinois  waterway,  there  is  one  question 
that  has  not  been  properly  worked  out, 
the  matter  of  the  connecting:  channel  be- 
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tween  the  waterway  and  Lake  ]Michigan. 
1  do  not  believe  that  the  Chicago  River, 
with  its  many  bridges  and  its  tortuous 
channel,  can  ever  be  a  proper  connect- 
ing link  between  this  waterway  and 
Lake  ^lichigan.  for  the  volume  of  com- 
merce which  we  hope  to  develop.  When 
the  legislature  of  Illinois  proceeds  with 
the  work  of  completing  that  waterway, 
it  should  have  a  study  made  as  to  what 
is  to  be  the  connecting  channel  between 
this  waterway  and  Lake  Michigan. 
"Several  suggestions  have  been  made, 


among  them  that  of  Mr.  Lyman  E. 
Cooley,  that  a  new  channel  be  dug  be- 
tween that  of  the  Sanitary  District  and 
the  Lake,  crossing  at  about  Twenty-sec- 
ond street.  A  great  many  people  think 
that  the  connection  should  be  by  way  of 
the  Sag  Canal,  and  that  ultimately  the 
river  business  should  reach  Lake  Michi- 
gan, not  through  the  Chicago  River,  but 
through  a  channel  to  be  dug  in  that  re- 
gion. This  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
sents a  problem  which  will  require  the 
investigation  of  experts."     (Applause.) 
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THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STREETS— HIS   IMPORT- 
ANCE AND  QUALIFICATIONS 


The  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  con- 
tained a  short  account  of  the  joint  con- 
ference of  civic  organizations  on  the 
matter  of  the  street  superintendency 
and  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
filling  this  now  vacant  position.  Along 
with  this,  were  printed  the  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  conference  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  asking  that  the 
local  residence  requirement  for  the  po- 
sition be  waived  and  also  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Thomas  A\\  Swan  holding  that 
the  Commission  possessed  ample  power 
to  meet  the  request  of  the  conference 
in  case  it  should  consider  such  action 
to  be  wise.  On  Friday,  November  19, 
this  matter  was  discussed  before  the 
Club  b}^  members  of  the  conference  and 
by  others  interested  ift  its  work.  Mr. 
Stephen  T.  ]\Iather,  who  presided,  in 
his  introductory  remarks  briefly  sum- 
marized the  situation  and  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  street  superin- 
tendency and  the  need  of  filling  the  po- 
sition with  a  man  of  technical  and 
scientific  ability.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed  this  need  was  empha- 
sized from  many  different  points  of 
view.  Mr.  John  W.  Alvord,  Sanitary 
Engineer,  spoke  of  the  technical  de- 
mands of  the  situation,  with  particular 
reference  to  street  repairs.  Dr.  Ludvig 
Hektoen,  Director  of  the  Memorial  In- 
stitute for  Infectious  Diseases,  showed 
the  need  of  scientific  training  on  the 
part  of  the  superintendent  if  he  is  to 
handle  properly  the  important  matters 
of  street  and  alley  sanitation  and  garb- 
age disposal.  The  political  bearings  of 
the  ])osition  were  discussed  by  Mr.  E. 
C.  Wentworth,  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Citizens'  Association,  and 
its  relation  to  the  neighborhood  inter- 


ests by  Mr.  C.  T.  B.  Goodspeed,  presi- 
dent of  the  -Neighborhood  Improve- 
ment League  of  Cook  Count3^  Mr. 
Harry  L.  Bird,  chairman  of  the  City 
Club  committee  on  Civil  Service,  sum- 
marized the  action  of  the  joint  confer- 
ence of  civic  organizations  with  regard 
to  the  waiver  of  the  local  residence  re- 
quirement. The  final  address  was  made 
by  Mr.  Robert  Catherwood,  president 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago,  who  pointed  out  the 
task  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
in  filling  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  streets. 

On  Saturday,  the  day  after  this  sym- 
posium, announcement  was  made  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  de- 
cided to  open  the  examination  to 
outsiders,  on  the  ground  that  the  posi- 
tion was  one  requiring  technical  as 
well  as  administrative  abilit5^  In  the 
examination,  which  is  to  be  held  on 
December  7th,  technical  ability  Avill  be 
Aveighted  as  four,  experience  as  four, 
and  education  as  two. 

Before  introducing  the  first  speaker, 
Chairman  Stephen  T.  ^Mather  made  the 
following  remarks  : 

Mr.  Stephen  T.  Mather 

"^^>  are  to  discuss  the  importance 
of  the  now  vacant  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Streets  in  Chicago  and  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  filling  that  po- 
sition. Before  introducing  the  list  of 
able  speakers  to  follow,  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  four  facts : 

"First.  The  number  of  citizens  who 
read  books  from  our  Public  Library  is 
probably  considerably  below  200,000 
per  year.    The  number  of  citizens  who 
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are  affected  by  the  sanitary  and  traffic 
conditions  of  the  streets,  alleys  and 
garbage  cans  of  the  city  is  the  entire 
2,000,000  of  our  population.  Last  sum- 
mer a  new  method  was  devised  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  selecting 
a  public  librarian  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Law.  This  method  was  carried  out 
with  painstaking  deliberation  and  wide 
publicity  and  the  result  was  highly  sat- 
isfactory. I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
streets  is  more  important  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  Chicago  than  that  of 
public  librarian,  and  that  no  less  de- 
liberation and  publicity  should  be  be- 
stOAved  upon  the  examination  therefor 
than  were  bestowed  upon  that  for  pub- 
lic librarian. 

"Second.  It  is,  if  possible,  more  im- 
portant to  have  a  proper  system  for  re- 
pairing the  defects  in  streets  and  al- 
leys, as  they  occur,  than  it  is  to  pro- 
vide for  paving  or  re-paving  as  the  de- 
mand may  arise. 

'T  believe  Chicago  is  getting  better 
street  pavements  than  ever  before;  the 
work  is  more  scientifically  done  and 
the  inspection  is  better.  From  my  own 
observation,  the  work  of  the  engineers 
of  the  Board  of  Local  Improvement  is 
very  painstaking  and  the  new  pave- 
ments that  are  going  down  speak  for 
themselves.  Occasionally  inspections 
have  been  lax  but  the  wide  awake  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  various  Local 
Improvement  Associations  has  helped, 
in  a  large  measure,  to  overcome  this. 
The  Board  has  been  quick  to  follow  up 
any  complaints  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion and  taking  it  all  in  all,  our  pave- 
ments are  being  put  down  in  a  work- 
manlike manner. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Streets  to  see  to  the  upkeep  of  these 
pavements,  but  until  within  a  year  or 
so  Chicago  has  had  practicall}^  no  sys- 
tem of  executing  street  repairs,  and 
pavements  well  laid  have  deteriorated 
rapidly  from  sheer  neglect.  The  Wheel 
Tax  Fund  now  makes  it  possible  for 
the  Superintendent  of  Streets  to  initi- 
ate a  systematic  plan  for  carrying  out 
street  repairs  and  the  new  superintend- 
ent should  be  technically  qualified  to 
direct  that  task. 

"Third.     The    ]:)roblem     of     dealing 


with  the  household  waste  of  this  city 
in  an  up-to-date  fashion  has  nevei?been 
met.  Many  spasmodic  attempts  in  that 
direction  have  been  announced  from 
time  to  time,  but  no  one  of  them  has 
over  had  the  indispensible  advantage 
of  a  strong  master  hand.  We  need  a 
better  system  than  we  now  have  for 
collecting  the  household  waste  and 
debris  of  the  city.  We  need  to  aban- 
don the  wasteful  and  primitive  practice 
of  depositing  our  garbage  on  dumps  in 
certain  neighborhoods,  thus  creating 
nuisances.  We  need  instead  to  adopt 
up-to-date  methods  and  appliances  for 
the  sanitary  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
profitable  disposition  of  that  waste. 
We  need  a  superintendent  of  streets 
who  can  wisely  carry  out  this  reform. 

"Fourth.  During  recent  years  spe- 
cialists in  the  care  of  public  streets  and 
alleys  and  the  disposition  of  garbage 
have  arisen  in  numerous  American 
cities,  including  many  of  the  second 
and  third  class.  If  the  way  were  open 
some  of  these  specialists  should  be  at- 
tracted to  the  Chicago  position  by  its 
$5,000  salary  and  its  opportunity  for  a 
career.  Such  men  indeed  might  come 
from  some  of  the  lesser  cities  of  Illi- 
nois. Hence  the  desirability  —  which 
we  believe  is  recognized  b}^  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  —  of  throwing 
open  the  examination  for  this  position 
to  outsiders,  under  the  rule  provided 
for  such  cases,  on  the  ground  that  it 
requires  technical  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge. Obviously  the  tasks  I  have  in- 
dicated can  only  be  successfully 
worked  out  under  the  supervision  of 
an  official  qualified  to  understand  and 
pass  upon  the  technical  methods  and 
appliances  and  the  scientific  processes 
applicable  to  such  tasks.  I  am  certain 
that  stich  an  official  could  count  upon 
the  earnest  and  cordial  backing  of  all 
the  organizations  here  represented  and 
of  the  public  at  large,  and  he  must 
have  it  to  help  in  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  he  is 
Ijound  to  meet  in  putting  his  depart- 
ment on  a  scientific  basis. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  to 
afford  various  informed  persons  an  op- 
])ortunity  to  express  their  opinions 
concerning  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  streets  to  the 
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coninninity,  and  concerning'  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  examina- 
tion tlierefor  should  be'  thrown  open 
to  all  comers."     (Applause.) 

The  chairman  introduced,  as  the  first 
speaker,  Mr.  John  W.  Alvord,  sanitary 
engineer,  who  discussed  the  technical 
demands  of  the  position  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  streets. 

Mr.  John  W.  Alvord 

"The  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  streets  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  in- 
volving, as  it  does,  the  expenditure  of 
about  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  over  a  district  in  which 
there  are  about  three  thousand  miles 
of  streets,  is  obviously  one  of  consider- 
able responsibility.  I  find,  on  looking 
over  the  reports  of  the  departments  for 
some  years  past,  that  there  are  many 
things  which  the  superintendent  of 
streets  has  to  do  with  which  are  not 
usually  suspected.  Aside  from  the 
cleaning  of  the  streets,  which  is  his 
most  important  function,  and  which  in- 
^'olves  the  expenditure  of  about  $1,- 
600,000  annually,  he  has  to  dispose  of 
the  garbage,  now  separated  from  ashes 
and  other  w^aste.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  he  has  to  remove  almost  thirty 
thousand  dead  animals.  Every  winter 
he  must  clear  away  155,000  cubic  yards 
of  snow,  from  the  down-town  district. 
During  the  winter  time,  he  keeps  open 
all  of  the  catch  basin  inlets.  He  even 
operates  a  system  of  river  transporta- 
tion by  which  he  conveys  the  garbage 
to  the  reduction  plant.  At  times  he 
has  to  rebuild  viaduct  and  bridge  ap- 
proaches. He  has  supervision  of  all 
sidewalk  repairs.  He  superintends  the 
moving  of  houses.  He  issues  permits 
to  public  utility  companies  to  make  op- 
enings in  the  streets,  about  thirty  thou- 
sand of  which  are  necessary  in  a  year. 
He  keeps  a  record  of  all  of  the  paving 
done  by  the  traction  companies.  He 
operates  about  forty  special  flushing 
machines,  newly  acquired  by  the  de- 
partment for  street  cleaning.  In  the 
outlying  districts,  he  re-grades  earth 
roads,  builds  ditches,  attends  to  the 
surface  drainage,  cuts  down  the  weeds 
along  the  sidewalks  and  macadamizes 
some  of  the  main  thoroughfares  which 
lead  from  the  farm  districts  into  the 
city. 


"This  seems  to  be  a  rather  multitud- 
inous list  of  responsibilities.  They  re- 
quire a  man  with  an  intellect  of  no 
mean  order,  for  here  are  problems, 
technical  in  nature,  which  have  not  yet 
reached  a  complete  solution.  Such  a 
problem  is  that  of  the  disposal  and  col- 
lection of  garbage,  which  has  received 
the  close  attention  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  technical  scientists  in  this 
coimtry. 

"Referring  particularly  to  the  re- 
pair of  streets,  I  would  say  that  this 
is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  respon- 
sibilities with  which  the  superintend- 
ent is  charged.  Approximately  $425,- 
000  a  year  are  devoted  to  the  repair  of 
the  pavements  of  the  city,  a  sum, 
which,  distril)uted  among  the  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  streets,  would  be 
about  five  and  a  half  cents  a  lineal 
foot  or  which  would  build  about  six- 
teen miles  of  new  streets.  The  repair 
of  streets  requires  the  attention  of  a 
technical  mind.  Not  only  must  the 
superintendent  be  familiar  with  street 
construction  but  with  street  repair  as 
well,  for  the  latter  is,  if  anything, 
greater  in  its  technical  requirements 
than  that  of  primary  construction. 

"The  French  have  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  matter  of  street  repairs. 
They  have  perfected  scientific  methods 
by  which  they  measure  carefully  the 
wear  of  streets  and,  by  means  of  in- 
consequential repairs,  frequently  made, 
they  are  able  to  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard of  street  efficiency.  In  America, 
we  allow  our  streets  to  deteriorate  un- 
til complaint  is  made  and  then  the  re- 
pairs are  made  at  the  discretion  of 
some  person,  quite  unfamiliar  with  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  problem  before 
him. 

"It  is  my  belief,  therefore,  in  view  of 
all  these  facts,  that  a  technically 
trained  mind  is  needed  at  the  head  of 
this  department.  A  technically  trained 
mind  will  be  able  to  secure  and  collate 
data  and,  after  classifying  and  analyz- 
ing it,  to  use  it  in  such  a  w^ay  as  to 
ascertain  exactly  what  is  needed  in  the 
department. 

"A  technical  expert  has  the  advant- 
age of  association  with  a  large  number 
of  other  experts  who  are  constantly 
putting  on  record  their  experience    in 
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such  matters  as  this,  and,  therefore,  he 
has  available,  not  only  his  own  local 
information,  but  information  which 
reaches  him  from  all  over  the  country. 
If  the  superintendent  is  a  man  of  broad 
knowledge,  he  will  join  himself  to  an 
association  of  such  men,  several  of 
which  are  constantly  working  on 
these  problems, 

"1  also  feel  that  the  head  of  this  de- 
partment should  have  time  for  reflec- 
tion. Nothing  worthy  of  being  done 
is  e\er  done  without  forethought,  and 
it  has  been  my  observation  that  de- 
partment heads  are  so  constantly 
pulled  and  hauled  and  pressed  upon  by 
interests  which  are  expecting  some- 
thing from  them,  that  they  have  none 
of  this  time  for  planning,  for  reflection, 
for  study  of  the  vast  problems  that  are 
presented  to  them. 

"All  public  officials  charged  with  du- 
ties of  this  kind,  who  have  in  the  past 
attained  a  national  reputation,  have 
had  technical  training.  Colonel  War- 
ing, who  revolutionized  the  methods  of 
cleaning  the  cities  in  this  country,  was 
such  a  man.  To-day,  you  will  find  the 
officials  who  are  solving  these  prob- 
lems, who  are  putting  on  record  valu- 
able facts  and  conclusions  with  regard 
to  them,  are  men  of  broad  experience 
and  of  technical  training."  (Applause.) 

Doctor  Ludvig  Hektoen,  who  was 
next  introduced,  spoke  upon  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  the  street  superintend- 
ency  and  its  relation  to  public  health. 

Dr.  Ludvig  Hektoen 

"It  is  a  part  of  established  knowl- 
edge that  dirt,  dust  and  garbage  may 
spread  disease.  In  order  to  direct  the 
cleaning  of  streets  and  the  disposal  of 
garbage  effectively  and  safely,  the  su- 
perintendent must  know  how  and  when 
dirt,  dust  and  garbage  convey  disease. 

"What  we  call  street  dirt  is  always 
potentially  dangerous,  because  it  is  a 
depository  of  the  living  germs  of  dis- 
ease ;  as  for  instance,  of  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia,  diphtheria,  meningitis,  not 
to  mention  any  more.  More  infre- 
quently this  may  also  be  true  of  garb- 
age. But,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
who  come  into  close  contact  with  it  as 
children  do  when  they  play  in  the 
streets,  the  danger  is  really  insignifi- 
cant so  long  as  the  dirt  is  moist.     On 


account  of  this  circumstance  it  is  infi- 
nitely more  important  to  public  h^lth 
that  streets  and  alleys  in  congested 
districts  be  kept  clean  than  that  the 
boulevards  are  spotless. 

*Tn  cities,  dust  consists  largely  of 
pulverized  dirt  and  this  dust,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  mechanical  effect  on  the  res- 
piratory tract,  always  possesses  serious 
elements  of  danger  in  the  possible 
presence  of  disease-bearing  bacteria, 
which  have  survived  the  effects  of  dry- 
ing and  sunshine  and  which  may  be  in- 
haled or  contaminate  food  and  milk 
and  other  articles,  thereby  causing  dis- 
ease, the  most  important  no  doubt  be- 
ing tuberculosis  and  infantile  diar- 
rhoea. 

"Knowing  facts  like  these  the  super- 
intendent would  feel  the  necessity  of 
keeping  streets  clean  all  the  time  and 
of  not  raising  any  dust  in  so  doing.  He 
would  devise  means  to  abolish  dry 
sweeping  of  streets,  which  is  the  very 
travesty  of  street  sanitation. 

"In  this  connection,  I  may  point  out 
also  that  the  ofifal  from  horses  is  the 
favorite  breeding  place  for  the  house 
fly  and  that,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, this  insect  is  a  diligent  and 
successful  disseminator  of  the  germs 
of  disease,  notably  of  typhoid  fever, 

"Garbage  is  decomposable  matter, 
easily  subject  to  admixture  with  germs 
of  disease.  For  this  and  other  obvious 
reasons  it  is  always  to  be  kept  in  cov- 
ered metal  receptacles  and  conveyed  to 
the  place  of  final  disposal  in  closely 
covered  iron  carts  or  wagons.  Garbage 
dumps  constitute  an  intolerable  nuis- 
ance, and  menace  the  health  of  the 
neighborhood. 

"The  modern  doctrine  that  public 
cleanliness  is  the  safe-guard  of  public 
health  includes  clean  streets  and  clean 
air  as  well  as  clean  water,  clean  milk 
and  pure  food.  In  order  to  be  qualified 
to  carry  this  doctrine  into  practical  ef- 
fect within  the  sphere  of  his  depart- 
ment and  to  realize  fully  the  peculiar 
responsibility  of  his  position,  the  su- 
perintendent of  streets  must,  by  prop- 
er training  and  study,  be  thoroughly 
imbued  wath  the  principles  of  sanitary 
science."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  E.  C.  Wentworth  was  the  next 
speaker.     He    discussed    the    political 
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bearings  of  the  position  of  street  su- 
perintendent. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Wentworth 

"When  we  say  we  have  a  business 
administration,  we  mean  we  have  a  po- 
htical  administration  in  its  newest 
sense.  The  business  of  pohtics  is  what 
we  confront  when  we  inquire  into  the 
workings  of  any  particular  department 
of  the  municipahty.  Has  the  business 
of  pohtics  any  bearing  on  the  position 
of  the  street  superintendent? 

"If  we  concede  that  pohtics  has  be- 
come a  business  by  which  men  secure 
their  hving  and  even  amass  fortunes, 
we  must  then  grant  that  methods  will 
1)6  adopted  by  which  authority  is  con- 
centrated and  organization  effected,  to 
the  end  of  giving  those  in  power  a 
lasting  hold  on  the  situation.  And  this 
is  what  we  behold  in  the  street  depart- 
ment, which  is  as  formidable  as  the 
Jackson  'Stonewall.'  It  is  not  any  po- 
litical organization  of  the  broader  type, 
but  one  such  as  the  alignment  of  ward 
superintendents,  which  is  akin  to  simi- 
lar organizations  in  the  police  and  fire 
departments,  working  systematically 
and  like  a  unit  for  well  defined  aims. 
All  such  organizations  are  destructive 
of  discipline  and  loosen  the  grip  of  the 
head  of  a  department  on  his  subordi- 
nates. All  such  bodies  are  jealous  of 
interference  of  any  kind.  Even  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  of  individual  mem- 
bers will  be  protected  and  defended 
from  outside  attack.  By  such,  criti- 
cism of  the  workings  of  the  depart- 
ment by  civic  bodies  or  private  citizens 
is  resented  or  treated  with  contempt. 

"The  street  department  has  always 
been  exceedingly  jealous,  not  only  of 
ofifered  assistance,  but  even  of  work 
similar  to  its  own,  accomplished  by 
the  civic  organizations.  As  a  definite 
example  of  this,  I  wish  to  cite  a  few 
items  from  the  recent  report  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  streets : 

"  'I  strongly  protest  against  the  pre- 
cedent established  of  appropriating 
money  for  the  use  of  improvement  as- 
sociations. It  is  true  only  one  associa- 
tion, the  Citizens'  Street  Cleaning  Bu- 
reau in  the  First  Ward  enjoys  this 
privilege,  but  the  precedent  is  a  dan- 
gerous one,  as  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 


vent other  associations  from  applying 
to  the  Cit}^  Council  for  money  to  be 
used  in  this  way.  In  the  First  Ward 
the  work  of  this  association  has  been 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  this  depart- 
ment is  censured  for  the  neglect  of  its 
employes,  and  when  specific  instances 
of  neglect  are  called  to  our  attention, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  get  in  touch  with 
their  officials  in  order  to  have  the  com- 
plaints attended  to.  Furthermore,  it  is 
a  reflection  on  the  department  to  allow 
the  work  of  cleaning  streets  to  be  taken 
out  of  our  hands,  and  if  we  had  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  amount  placed  at  their 
disposal,  I  venture  to  say  the  work 
would  be  done  far  more  satisfactorily.' 

"If  these  organizations  are  willing 
to  come  forward  and  put  their  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel,  if  the  work  which 
they  are  doing  is  a  help  to  the  street 
department,  that  department  is  mani- 
festly in  no  position  to  criticise.  The 
above  statement  by  the  superintendent 
of  streets  is  purely  a  matter  of  political 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  street  de- 
partment, with  regard  to  the  work  of 
the  improvement  associations  in  clean- 
ing the  streets  of  Chicago. 

"Furthermore,  the  street  department 
has  not  tolerated  the  occupancy  of  any 
of  its  important  positions  by  individu- 
als who,  while  possessing  executive  ca- 
pacity and  administrative  ability,  have 
failed  to  support  the  organization  or 
the  political  regime,  then  in  existence. 
Should  such  an  official  prefer  charges 
against  a  subordinate  he  would  find 
himself  helpless,  all  his  testimony 
turned  against  him  in  the  effort  to 
shield  the  favorite  member.  Thus  dis- 
cipline is  emasculated  and  obedience  to 
the  superior  officer  becomes  a  travesty. 

"The  ward  superintendent  is  a  man 
with  many  bosses;  he  is  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  mayor,  the  head  of  the 
department  of  public  works,  the  street 
superintendent,  the  three  assistant  su- 
perintendents, the  aldermen  of  his 
ward  and  the  unofficered  political 
leaders.  Can  he  preserve  his  equilibri- 
um under  such  conditions?  All  this  is 
important  because  the  business  of  pol- 
itics sees  in  him  the  vehicle  through 
which  men  and  money  are  used.  When 
we  consider  that  the  amount  now  ap- 
propriated for   street  and   alley  clean- 
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ing",  hauling  garbage  and  repairing 
streets  is  reaching  upward  into 
the  milHons  of  dollars,  and  means 
the  employment  of  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  men  and  teams, 
we  can  see  the  menace  of  poli- 
tics in  the  situation.  The  civil  service 
examination  for  ordinary  street  clean- 
ing" is  insignificant,  mainly  insisting  on 
American  citizenship  (a  ruse  to  keep 
the  employes  of  the  department 
amongst  the  voters).  It  is  almost  a 
standing  joke  that  the  street  cleaning 
work  is  done  by  our  grandfathers.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  best  work  in 
street  cleaning  is  done  by  the  local  im- 
provement associations,  which,  as  a 
rule,  employ  recent  arrivals  in  this 
country,  who,  because  of  their  lack  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
attend  steadily  to  their  duties  and  ac- 
complish much  more  labor  than  others 
in  the  same  given  time.  Most  of  the 
higher  employes  of  the  street  depart- 
ment, including  the  ward  superintend-- 
ent  and  the  assistants,  are  vic- 
tims of  the  political  slavery  that  has 
given  them  their  livelihood.  How  can 
we  hope  for  anything  better  for  the 
future  than  we  have  had  in  the  past, 
unless  we  start  now  in  a  new  direction 
and  bring  to  the  head  position  some 
able  man  who  is  ignorant  of  these  ties, 
who  will  look  upon  the  office  only  as 
one  to  which  he  can  give  the  best  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  administrative 
and  executive  ability  there  is  in  him. 
A  weak,  sympathetic  appointee,  lack- 
ing courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose, 
will  perpetuate  and  encourage  the  old 
political  regime,  give  strength  to  the 
organization  that  exists  within  the  de- 
partment and  keep  up  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  this  important  branch  of  the 
public  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
kind  of  a  man  we  have  in  mind  will 
strengthen  and  viphold  the  civil  service 
sentiment  by  insisting  on  the  render- 
ing of  honest  service  by  each  employe 
in  return  for  the  compensation  given 
him  by  the  city.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, it  will  be  possible  to  have  men 
in  politics  for  business,  who  will  still 
be  faithful  to  the  municipality  and  to 
its  tax  payers."     (Applause.) 

AFr.   C.  T.   P).   Goodspeed,   president 
of  the  South  Park  Improvement  Asso- 


ciation and  of  the  Neighborhood  Im- 
provement League  of  Cook  Couhty, 
spoke  upon  the  neighborhood  interests 
and  their  relationship  to  the  position  of 
street  superintendent. 

Mr.  C.  T.  B.  Goodspeed 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  genllemen:  My 
experience  with  the  ward  superintend- 
ents and  with  the  political  end  of  the 
business  of  street  cleaning  has  been 
rather  pleasanter,  I  judge,  than  that 
of  the  speaker  who  has  just  preceded 
me.  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  in 
a  ward  where  we  have  an  excellent 
ward  superintendent  and  our  associa- 
tion has  had  active  and  friendly  co- 
operation from  the  city  government 
from  the  beginning.  The  police  and 
the  city  officials  have  given  us  all  the 
aid  in  their  power.  In  order  that  you 
may  see  what  this  means  to  an  im- 
provement association,  I  want  to  tell 
you  a  little  about  our  work. 

"iVs  I  came  out  of  my  house  this 
morning  and  started  for  the  Illinois 
Central,  I  met  two  men  with  push 
carts.  One  of  those  men  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  regular  army  of  several 
thousand  men  who  are  under  the  gen- 
eralship of  the  superintendent  of 
streets.  The  other  man  belonged  to 
the  little  school  of  a  few  men  that  the 
South  Park  Improvement  Association 
employs.  One  of  those  men  has  to 
sweep  Fifty-seventh  Street,  which  is 
an  asphalt  street.  The  other  man  goes 
out  with  a  cart  and  a  sharp  iron  rod 
with  which  to  pick  up  papers.  The 
city  employes  stay  inside  the  curbs, 
that  is,  in  the  street.  Our  men  pick  up 
anything  they  find  in  the  way  of  rub- 
bish anywhere.  If  there  is  a  vacant 
lot,  which  needs  cleaning,  they  go  in- 
to the  middle  of  the  vacant  lot  and 
clean  it. 

"In  the  same  way  there  are  two  sets 
of  garbage  wagons  working"  in  our  part 
of  the  seventh  ward,  one  owned  by  the 
city,  the  other  by  the  Improvement  As- 
sociation. The  city  does  not  remove 
garbage  from  apartment  buildings,  so 
the  Improvement  Association  has  its 
own  garbage  wagons  doing  business 
with  the  apartments.  Thus  we  have  a 
friendly  system  of  co-operation  with 
the  citv  bv  which,  bv  some  extra  ex- 
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penditure,  we  get  things  done  in  that 
district  that  are  not  done  everywhere. 

"The  ward  superintendent  has  an  of- 
fice in  our  ward  and  our  Association 
has  an  office.  We  also  have  a  super- 
intendent, who  locally  has  functions 
very  similar,  in  a  small  way,  to  the 
larger  functions  of  the  ward  superin- 
tendent. The  ward  superintendent's 
men  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  see- 
ing that  all  streets  that  are  opened  for 
any  purpose  are  properly  repaired. 

"NoAv,  suppose  a  man  who  lives  next 
to  a  hole,  which  the  Edison  Company, 
for  instance,  has  torn  in  the  street,  is 
a  member  of  our  Association.  If  the 
Edison  Company  does  not  mend  that 
hole  or  does  not  mend  it  right,  that 
man  does  not  complain  to  the  city.  He 
telephones  to  the  office  of  our  Park 
Association  and  says :  'Why  in  the 
world  isn't  that  hole  in  front  of  my 
house  filled  in  properly?' 

"Thus  our  work  and  .the  city's  work 
fit  together  just  as  hand  fits  glove.  If 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  street  depart- 
ment or  his  subordinates  are  not 
friendly  to  the  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, there  will  be  trouble  all  the  time. 
Our  man,  who  picks  up  paper,  and  the 
man  working  in  the  street  can  get  at 
cross  purposes  in  five  minutes  if  they 
want  to,  and  if  their  principals  are  not 
friendly  to  each  other,  they  are  very 
likely  to  be  at  cross  purposes. 

"Barring  the  uncommon  occasion 
when  there  is  a  fire  or  when  something- 
very  unusual  occurs  to  require  the 
presence  of  the  police,  the  street  super- 
intendent and  his  people  are  the  only 
representatives  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
that  we  know.  Therefore,  we  want  to 
know  what  the  street  superintendent 
is  going  to  do  with  the  street  and  with 
all  the  things  in  the  street.  In  our  Im- 
provement Association,  therefore,  we 
are  very  anxious  that  the  street  super- 
intendent should  be  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon ability,  so  that  his  men  shall  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  We  don't  want 
to  raise  money  in  our  neighborhood  to 
do  things  that  the  city  will  do  for  us. 
The  improvement  association,  as  a 
rule,  gets  just  as  much,  if  not  more,  out 
of  the  city  for  their  districts  than  other 
people  get.  But  our  people  are  willing 
to  pay  to  have  their  places  taken  care 


of  better  than  the  rest  of  the  city.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  spend  the 
extra  money. 

"We  want  a  man  for  street  superin- 
tendent, capable  of  getting  the  best 
possible  results  out  of  his  force  and 
out  of  his  money.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  men  who  are  most  likely  to  get 
these  results,  are  the  men  who  have 
had  actual,  practical  experience  in  col- 
lecting garbage  and  in  sweeping  the 
streets,  whether  these  men  have  been 
subordinates  in  the  street  department 
in  Chicago  or  have  come  from  other 
towns  where  similar  work  is  being 
done. 

"We  also  want  a  man  avIio  will 
maintain  the  right  attitude  towards 
volunteer  outsiders.  Until  the  city  of 
Chicago  is  able  to  raise  money  enough 
to  do  all  the  things  we  want,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  it  now  does,  it  seems  to 
us  essential  that  the  superintendent  of 
streets  should  know  his  friends  when 
he  sees  them.  He  should  know  that 
the  man  who  will  help  us  make  the 
city  government  look  more  successful 
by  having  the  streets  cleaned  and  by 
having  everything  done  that  we  do  for 
the  city,  is  a  better  citizen  than  a  man 
who  is  opposed  to  anv  such  assistance. 

"Now.  for  myself,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  can  and  will 
get  us  the  right  man.  Its  success  in 
selecting  a  librarian  testifies  to  that. 
I  have  talked  to  the  president  and 
members  of  the  commission  and  I 
know  they  intend  to  do  what  is  right." 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Bird  spoke  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  the  delegate  conference 
of  civic  organizations,  respecting  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  filling  the 
position   of   superintendent   of   streets. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Bird 

"P)y  way  of  preface,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize what  Mr.  Goodspeed  has  said 
with  regard  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, that  all  the  members  of  the 
conference,  so  far  as  they  expressed 
themselves,  have  been  highly  gratified 
at  the  attitude  and  actions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. As  a  rule,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  accused  of  acting  with 
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too  much  deliberation,  but  in  this  in- 
stance, it  was  somewhat  inchned  to 
move  too  rapidly. 

"The  conference  of  civic  organiza- 
tions about  which  I  am  to  say  a  few 
words,  was  called  after  a  conference 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
committee  of  the  City  Club  Avith  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Hooker.  Seven  organ- 
izations Avere  represented  in  the  con- 
ference :  the  Union  League  Club,  the 
Hamilton  Club,  the  Civic  Federation, 
the  Citizens'  Association,  the  Chicago 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  the 
Neighborhood  Improvement  League, 
and  the  City  Club.  At  some  of  the 
meetings  representatives  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Street  Cleaning  Bureau  and  the 
Association  of  Commerce  were  pres- 
ent. 

"In  all,  four  meetings  were  held  and 
the  subject  was  canvassed  with  con- 
siderable thoroughness.  Two  ques- 
tions were  considered,  first,  as  to 
whether  the  examination  should  be 
open,  and  second,  as  to  whether  it 
could  be  open.  We  were  not  long  in 
agreeing  that  the  examination  should 
be  open  to  any  qualified  expert, 
whether  he  lived  in  San  Francisco,  or 
Detroit,  or  Boston  or  Oak  Park.  In- 
cidental, of  course,  to  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  such  a  man  would  be 
attracted  by  the  salary  of  the  position, 
which  is  not  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be. 

"Under  the  strict  rules  of  the  Com- 
mission, none  would  be  admitted  to  the 
examination  except  legal  residents  of 
the  city  of  Chicago.  There  is  an  ex- 
ception to  that  rule,  making  if  discre- 
tionary with  the  Commission  to  waive 
legal  residence  for  any  position  requir- 
ing scientific  knowledge  or  technical 
skill,  and  the  position  developed  by  the 
conference  was  that  this  was  a  position 
requiring  technical  ability.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  possibly  this  was  not  a 
technical  position,  but  simply  a  posi- 
tion requiring  good  general  executive 
or  administrative  ability.  A  further  ob- 
jection to  the  opening  the  examination 
was,  that  if  a  non-resident  should  pass 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  some  local  man 
who  was  unsuccessful  might  start  liti- 
gation, which  would  tie  up  the  ap- 
pointment and  result  in  indefinitely  de- 


moralizing the  department.  No  man, 
of  course,  can  do  his  best  work  if  his 
tenure  of  office  is  temporary  or  is  de- 
pendent upon  judicial  speculation. 

"A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  Commission  and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  sub-committee,  the  date 
of  the  examination  was  postponed  un- 
til December  7.  The  question  of  local 
residence  was  held  in  abeyance.  Mean- 
time the  conference  obtained  a  legal 
opinion  from  Mr.  Thomas  W".  Swan, 
supporting  our  contention  that  the  ex- 
amination could  be  thrown  open  to  all 
comers.  A  communication  accompa- 
nied by  this  opinion  was  presented  to 
the  Commission.  Mr.  Lower,  pres.i- 
dent  of  the  Commission,  appeared  at 
a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  confer- 
ence to  make  a  personal  reply  to  the 
communication.  What  the  final  action 
of  the  Commission  will  be,  I  cannot 
now  anticipate.  If  the  Commission 
should  decide  to  open  the  examination, 
the  main  work  of  the  conference  will 
have  been  accomplished.  The  only 
thing  then  remaining  to  be  done  would 
be  to  give  the  examination  publicity. 
This  meeting  is  in  the  interest  of  pub- 
licity for  this  examination.  All  who 
are  present  here  to-day,  I  presume,  can 
do  something  in  the  way  of  mission- 
ary work,  by  spreading  information  of 
this  examination  and  of  the  opportu- 
nity thereby  offered."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Robert  Catherwood  was  the  last 
speaker. 

Mr,  Robert  Catherwood 

'T  have  been  asked  to  trace  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  procedure  in  an  examina- 
tion under  the  City  Civil  Service  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing"  how  its 
provisions,  the  rules  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  practice  of  the  office  are 
likely  to  operate  in  the  examination  for 
superintendent  of  streets.  I  am  espe- 
cially glad  to  do  this,  because  I  think 
we  are  sometimes  disposed  to  ask  the 
Commission  to  do  something  prohibit- 
ed by  statute  and  to  lose  sight  of  the 
value  of  definitely  fixed  standards  in 
this  great  hiring  office  of  the  city. 

"If  the  superintendent  of  streets  were 
the  head  of  a  principal  department  of 
the  city,  or  if  his  appointment  were 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Coun- 
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cil,  he  would  not  come  under  civil 
service  at  all,  but  the  City  Council  can- 
not make  him  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment or  take  him  out  of  the  act  by  a 
mere  fiat.  The  first  question  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  is 
whether  the  examination  shall  be  pro- 
motional or  original.  The  statute  pro- 
vides that  all  examinations,  wherever 
practicable,  shall  be  promotional  and 
competitive  among  such  members  of 
the  next  lower  rank  as  desire  to  submit 
themselves  for  the  examination.  In 
other  words,  the  next  lower  rank  is 
entitled  to  exclusive  consideration, 
provided,  two  of  its  members  want  to 
take  the  examination  and  have  held 
their  positions  in  the  grade  for  at  least 
a  year.  If  the  next  lower  grade  below 
the  position  of  superintendent  of 
streets  happened  to  be  a  body  of  office 
boys,  the  Commission  would  be  com- 
pelled by  statute  to  go  through  the 
farce  of  holding  the  examination  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  office  boys 
and  they  all  would  have  to  fail  to  pass 
before  it  could  admit  any  one  else. 
This  is  because  a  learned  judge  once 
decided  that  the  Commission  could  not 
tell  whether  a  promotional  examina- 
tion was  practicable  until  they  had 
tried  it.  In  the  case  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  streets,  it  happens  that  the 
next  lower  grade — assistant  superin- 
tendents— contains  only  one  eligible 
man,  and  as  there  could  be  no  compe- 
tition, the  Commission  has  power  to 
admit  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
subject  to  standing  rules  as  to  resi- 
dence, age,  health  and  moral  character. 
If  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
streets  were  an  'office'  and  not  a  'posi- 
tion,' it  would  be  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Commission  to  examine  any  except 
electors,  but  the  courts  have  held  that 
it  is  not  an  'office'  and  the  Commission 
may  under  their  rules  waive  all  resi- 
dential limitations,  if  they  regard  the 
position  as  one  requiring  technical  or 
scientific  knowledge,  or  manual  skill 
of  a  high  order.  The  age  limit  is  fixed 
by  the  rules  at  twenty-one,  and  the 
health  qualification  is  satisfied  by  a 
medical  certificate  showing  in  detail 
that  the  applicant  is  in  normal  health 
and  strength.  The  habits  and  moral 
character  provided    for  in    the  statute 


are  investigated  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  such  an  investigation  if  under- 
taken by  a  bonding  company,  would  be 
conducted.  The  problems,  questions 
or  themes  for  the  mental  examination 
are  usually  derived  from  examinations 
on  analagous  subjects  in  universities, 
the  federal  service,  the  service  of  other 
cities,  text  books  and  a  personal  ref- 
erence to  the  best  talent  which  the 
Commission  can  obtain.  Within  the 
past  year  professors  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Armour  and  Lewis  Insti- 
tutes, the  University  of  Illinois  and 
Northwestern  University  have  been 
employed.  Men  like  Graham  Taylor, 
Frank  L.  Shepard,  Clement  Andrews, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  John  M. 
Ewen,  Charles  W.  Naylor,  Joseph 
Downey,  Carl  Miner  and  Dr.  S.  D. 
Love  of  New  York  have  drafted  ex- 
aminations, guided  by  permanent  rules, 
standardizing  the  nature  and  object  of 
every  question,  subject  or  problem. 
Those  assisting  in  preparing  an  exam- 
ination are  never  the  same  as  those 
who  mark  the  papers. 

"For  the  position  in  question,  the 
mental  examination,  which  may  be 
either  written  or  oral,  will  be  divided 
under  the  three  heads  of  special  sub- 
ject, experience  and  education.  Each 
will  be  given  a  value  by  the  Commis- 
sion, which,  when  once  established, 
will  serve  as  a  fixed  standard  for  fu- 
ture examinations  for  this  position; 
for  instance,  if  the  Commission  is  of 
the  opinion  that  special  knowledge  of 
the  duties  of  any  position  should  be 
theoretically  equal  to  experience  and 
general  education,  the  special  subject 
wnll  be  marked  three,  experience  two, 
and  education  one.  Education  may  not 
involve  a  special  test,  if  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  special  subject.  The 
most  important  feature  of  an  examina- 
tion for  the  superior  grades  is  the  spe- 
cial subject,  and  on  this  a  series  of 
questions,  themes  or  problems  adapted 
to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  applicants 
concerning  the  practical  duties  of  the 
position  are  prepared  by  the  best  ex- 
pert service  that  can  be  obtained  and 
approved  by  the  Commission  before 
transmission  to  the  examiners.  The 
percentage  credited  to  each  applicant 
by  each  examiner    will    be    averaged, 
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multiplied  by  the  \alue  number  of  each 
head,  divided  by  the  value  total  and 
the  applicants  ranked  accordin*^'  to  the 
respective  quotients.  The  last  and 
most  important  test  is  that,  during  a 
period  of  six  months  after  appoint- 
ment, an  applicant  should  show  him- 
self qualified  by  his  daily  conduct  in 
the  position,  and,  until  that  stage  is 
l^assed,  he  is  on  probation  and  not  an 
em]:)loye  under  the  civil  service  act. 

"I  wish  that  1  had  time  to  explain 
the  safeguards  which  make  identifica- 
tion of  an  applicant  by  an  examiner  im- 
possible, which  detect  and  check  in- 
consistent markings,  and  which  pre- 
vent any  attempt  of  an  applicant  to 
signal  a  possible  friend  among  the  ex- 
aminers. Of  each  of  the  sixteen  thou- 
sand positions  on  the  pay  roll, 
checked  over  twice  a  month  by  the  of- 
fice, an  accurate  history  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  is  accessible  under 
card  index.  The  Commission  has 
thorough  and  accessible  records  of  ev- 
ery transaction.  A  system  which  pre- 
vents one  man  in  a  grade  from  receiv- 


ing a  larger  salary  than  another  man  in 
the  same  grade,  a  system  of  \-erifica- 
tion  of  e\ery  statement  made  by  an  ap- 
jjlicant,  a  system  for  hiding  identifica- 
tion, until  all  papers  are  marked,  a 
system  for  preventing  personation,  a 
system  for  preventing  pay  roll  irregu- 
larities and  a  ])ermanent  standardiza- 
tion adapted  to  guide  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  examinations,  the  marking  of 
papers,  the  physical  tests  and  tests  of 
character,  and  every  step  in  the  whole 
process,  from  the  time  of  receiving  a 
requisition  until  six  months  after  ap- 
pointment. 

"I  do  not  think  I  will  be  contradict- 
ed by  any  person  who  knows  the  facts, 
when  I  say  that  the  Commission  has 
applied  every  provision  of  the  statute 
in  a  way  which  reflects  the  highest 
credit  upon  its  ability  and  fairness.  The 
Commissioners  have  met  and  solved 
many  difficult  problems  and  Chicago 
now  leads  American  cities  in  efficient 
administration  of  the  merit  system." 
(Applause.) 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION   FOR   BOYS" 


On  Thursday,  December  2,  the  Club 
Hstened  to  an  address  by  Dr.  Edgar  S. 
Barney,  principal  of  the  Hebrew  Tech- 
nical Institute  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
pioneer  institutions  for  industrial  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  founded  in  1883. 
Dr.  Barney  was  in  the  city  on  his  way 
to  Milwaukee  to  attend  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education. 

Dr.  Barney's  subject  was  "Industrial 
Education  for  Boys."  He  spoke  of  the 
growing  need  for  industrial  training 
both  as  a  means  of  checking  the  tend- 
ency of  boys  to  drift  away  from  school 
into  the  unskilled  trades  and  also  as  di- 
rect preparation  for  the  work  of  later 
life.  He  traced  the  change  in  public 
sentiment  toward  industrial  schools  and 
showed  how  the  bitter  antagonism  which 
the  trades  unions  displayed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movement  is  swinging  around 
into  acquiescence  and  support.  The  ad- 
dress was  concluded  with  an  account  of 
the  Hebrew  Institute,  its  purposes,  meth- 
ods and  results. 

Professor  George  H.  Mead,  chairman 
of  the  City  Club  Committee  on  Public 
Education,  introduced  the  speaker. 

Proi.  George  H.  Mead 

America  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
practical  nation  in  the  world  and  it  is  the 


nation  that  has  stood  for  popular  educa- 
tion earlier  and  more  consistently  than 
any  other,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
country  which  has  been  so  unpractical  in 
its  education  as  America.  We  have  been 
slower  than  any  other  people  in  getting 
practical  results  from  our  educational 
system.  This,  perhaps,  explains  the  fact 
that  we  are  somewhat  at  sea  on  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial  training,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  education  and  from  the 
broader  view  of  the  future  vocation  of 
the  children. 

We  have  with  us  today  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute 
of  New  York  City,  one  of  the  oldest  in- 
dustrial training  schools  in  the  country. 

It  was  established  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
which  has  now  been  united  with  the  Uni- 
versity High  School.  These  two  insti- 
tutions were  the  earliest  industrial 
schools  in  the  country.  Dr.  Edgar  S. 
Barney,  principal  of  the  Hebrew  Tech- 
nical Institute,  will  speak  to  us  today  on 
the  "Industrial  Training  of  Boys."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Dr.  Edgar  S.  Barney 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  Sixty 
years  ago,  in  1846,  Horace  Mann,  our 
great  educator,  in  his  plea  for  the  exten- 
sion of  public  schools,  said,  that  outside 
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of  the  states  of  New  England  and  a  few 
small  communities  elsewhere,  there  was 
not  a  county  or  a  state  maintaining  a 
system  of  free  education  for  its  children. 
Thirty  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  our 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  it 
might  have  heen  said  that  in  not  a  single 
state  in  this  country  was  there  a  school 
of  secondary  grade,  wherein  was  taught 
the  use  and  handling  of  tools.  The  first 
actual  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  in 
the  year  1879,  and  during  this  period, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  electricity, 
no  science  has  made  greater  progress 
than  has  that  of  education. 

"Just  as  the  advent  of  railroads  about 
1825  foreshadowed  the  new  engineering 
courses  in  the  colleges,  so  the  constantly 
changing  conditions  of  industry,  new 
inventions,  improvements  and  the  like 
have  brought  about  a  change  in  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  present  time.  Our 
■  mode  of  living  is  entirely  dififerent  from 
that  of  three  decades  ago.  Many  things 
that  we  have  today  were  unknown  then 
and  our  methods  of  manufacturing  with 
automatic  and  multiple  operation  ma- 
chinery were  until  recently  unknown. 
Along  with  these  changes  have  come 
changes  in  our  educational  needs. 

"The  old  apprenticeship  system  has 
practically  become  a  'dead  letter.'  New 
sociological  conditions  render  its  revival, 
even  if  desirable,  an  impossibility,  and, 
with  all  of  its  narrowing  effects  and  dis- 
advantages, we  cannot  regret  that  it  has 
nearly  passed.  We  should  not  look 
abroad  to  meet  the  demand  for  skilled  la- 
bor. Our  only  solution  of  the  problem  is 
to  turn  to  the  schools  and  introduce  in 
them  thorough  practical  courses  leading 
to  a  vocation,  courses  which  shall  include 
not  only  the  use  and  the  manipulation  of 
tools,  but  which  shall  combine  therewith 
those  subjects  which  will  lead  to  indus- 
trial intelligence,  to  a  knowledge  of  ma- 
terials, of  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
the  commercial  value  of  time,  and  the 
economics  of  the  cost  of  production. 

"Statistics  gathered  from  various 
sources,  especially  in  Massachusetts, 
show  that  great  numbers  of  boys  leave 
school  by  the  time  they  are  fourteen 
years  of  age,  when  the  state  releases  its 
wards  from  further  obligation  of  attend- 
ance and,  as  most  of  the  skilled  trades 
do  not  admit  boys  until  they  are  sixteen 
years  of  age,  these  boys  between   four- 


teen and  sixteen  drift  into  the  ranks  of 
unskilled  labor  as  errand  boys,  messen- 
gers, teamsters  and  ordinary  laborers. 
An  occasional  bright  fellow  will  come  to 
the  front,  but  most  of  them  reach  a  dead 
level  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  a 
week,  and  stop  there. 

"In  New  York  approximately  thirty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  population  is  en- 
gaged in  mechanical  and  industrial 
work,  a])out  the  same  per  cent  in  busi- 
ness, nineteen  per  cent  in  domestic  serv- 
ice, and  five  per  cent  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. There  are  many  schools,  as  you 
know,  for  the  five  per  cent  in  the  learned 
professions  (and  there  are  none  too 
many),  but,  aside  from  the  engineering 
schools  of  college  grade,  there  are  but 
few  for  the  thirty-seven  per  cent  en- 
gaged in  mechanical  and  industrial  work. 

"It  is  cause  for  serious  regret  that  so 
many  of  our  boys  leave  the  elementary 
schools  before  completing  them,  and  2hat 
so  few  enter  the  high  school  and  there 
continue  for  any  length  of  time.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case  in  New  York  city 
and,  no  doubt,  in  most  other  places. 

"Give  a  boy  a  school  course  with  a 
well-defined  end  in  view,  let  him  feel  and 
know  that,  when  he  has  finished  his 
schooling,  he  will  be  prepared  to  enter 
a  vocation  with  a  fair  prospect  of  ad- 
vancement, where  his  progress  will  be 
commensurate  with  his  worth,  let  him 
feel  the  relationship  between  his  mathe- 
matics, science,  drawing  and  shop  work, 
and  he  will  continue  at  school  both  of 
his  own  choice  and  at  the  wash  of  his 
parents.  This  is  not  merely  a  theory, 
because,  at  our  Institute,  we  have  defi- 
nitely shown  that  the  problem  of  'school 
mortality,'  that  is,  the  leaving  of  school 
by  the  children  before  the  course  is  fin- 
ished, may  not  only  be  greatly  reduced, 
but  almost  eliminated.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, two  years  ago  we  admitted  a  class 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Today  there 
are  eighty-eight  in  the  graduating  class. 
The  number  that  voluntarily  withdraw 
in  any  year  is  only  eight  per  cent.  The 
others  are  requested  to  withdraw  be- 
cause of  failure  to  keep  up  with  the 
work  or  because  we  see  that  they  have 
little  or  no  mechanical  aptitude.  And 
most  of  the  eight  per  cent  that  volun- 
tarily withdraw  leave  for  such  reasons  as 
sickness  in  the  family,  death  or  removal 
from  the  citv,  conditions  entirelv  bevond 
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the  control  of  the  boys.  And  so  I  main- 
tain that  if  we  give  the  boys  a  vocational 
training,  one  with  a  definite  object  in 
view,  where  they  can  see  a  prospect  of 
completing  their  course  and  fitting  them- 
selves for  definite  work,  they  will  con- 
tinue at  the  school. 

"A  great  deal,  of  course,  depends  up- 
on the  teachers,  especially  the  teachers 
in  mechanical  departments.  However 
contrary  it  may  be  to  theory,  we  have 
found  it  advisable  to  engage  for  our 
shop  and  technical  teachers,  men  who 
have  had  practical  experience  as  foremen 
and  superintendents,  men  of  a  good  ele- 
mentary, or,  if  possible,  a  high  school 
education.  We  have  found  that  it  is 
easier  for  such  a  man  to  successfully 
conduct  a  shop  class  and  to  instruct  young 
men  in  shop  methods,  than  for  the  ex- 
perienced pedagogical,  academic  teacher 
to  become  an  expert  mechanic.  That 
has  sometimes  been  questioned,  but  even 
in  New  York,  within  the  past  two  years 
the  public  school  authorities  have  begun 
to  realize  that  situation,  and  have  taken 
same  twelve  or  fifteen  of  our  graduates 
into  their  schools  as  teachers  of  manual 
training,  wood  work,  bent  iron  work  and 
drawing.  That  they  are  making  good 
progress  and  giving  satisfaction  has  been 
frequently  attested  by  Dr.  Haney,  the 
director  of  manual  training. 

"A  word  should  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  attitude  of  trades  unions.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  agitation  for  industrial, 
trade  and  technical  schools,  the  trades 
unions,  as  you  know,  were  bitterly  hos- 
tile. On  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand, 
they  said  that  the  wages  of  the  working 
men  would  be  decreased  and  that  no 
school  could  prepare  a  boy  to  enter  a 
trade.  In  this  latter  respect  they  were 
not  altogether  wrong,  not  because  the 
principle  of  the  school  was  wrong, 
but  because  in  the  process  of  the  school's 
evolution  not  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
for  its  full  development.  A  better  feel- 
ing, however,  is  growing  among  trades 
unions.  They  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  schools  can  prepare  boys  for 
the  trades ;  they  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the 
school  to  turn  out  'scab'  workmen,  that 
the  market  will  not  be  flooded  with  in- 
efficient labor,  and  that  their  wages  will 
not  be  adversely  afifected.  The  statistics 
prepared   under   the   direction   of    Prof. 


Charles  R.  Richards  of  Cooper  Union 
and  printed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  of  New  York,  just  is- 
sued, show  conclusively  the  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  labor  organiza- 
tions to  recognize  the  schools  and  to 
work  in  harmony  with  them.  I  was 
_told  quite  recently,  although  I  have  not 
had  time  to  verify  it,  that  the  Pattern 
Makers'  Union  in  New  York,  which  was 
the  one  most  antagonistic  to  technical, 
industrial  and  trade  school  work,  has 
within  the  past  few  months  recognized 
that  it  must  work  in  harmony  with  the 
schools,  and  that  they  advise  their  ap- 
prentices to  attend  evening  classes.  I, 
myself,  was  told  by  one  of  the  business 
agents — 'walking  delegates' — that  his  or- 
ganization was  beginning  to  understand 
that  it  must  work  in  harmony  with  the 
schools  if  it  is  to  attract  to  the  union 
a  class  of  educated,  broad  minded  men 
who  will  become  leaders  in  the  organi- 
zation and  help  to  lift  it  to  a  plane  of 
higher  intelligence  and  efficiency. 

"Another  organization  in  New  York, 
the  Association  of  Stationary  Steam  En- 
gineers, has  in  its  constitution  an  article 
to  the  effect  that  educational  work  shall 
be  recognized.  I  know  this  of  my  own 
knowledge,  because  that  association  has 
met  regularly  in  our  rooms  for  two 
years.  The  old  feeling  of  hostility  is 
dying  out  and  when  our  industrial 
schools  are  supported  by  public  funds, 
so  that  they  belong  to  members  as  well 
as  to  non-members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, the  antagonism  will  gradually  dis- 
appear. 

"Up  to  the  present  time  private  insti- 
tutions have  led  the  way  in  industrial 
education.  It  is  only  very  recently  that 
any  public  school  movement  has  been  set 
on  foot.  New  York  is  behind  the  times 
in  some  ways  (perhaps  we  should  say, 
conservative),  but  it  is  only  within  the 
past  sixteen  or  eighteen  months  that 
anything  definite  has  been  done  on  the 
part  of  the  state  towards  the  promotion 
of  industrial  education. 

"The  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  was 
started  twenty-six  years  ago.  Its  course 
is  three  years  long.  Pupils  are  admitted 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  although  the 
average  age  is  fourteen.  The  average 
age  at  graduation  is  a  little  over  seven- 
teen. The  requirement  is  that  the  boy 
shall  have  completed  the  'Seven  B'  grade 
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of  the  Xcw  York  public  schools,  that  is 
lo  within  one  year  of  graduation  from 
an  elementary  school.  We  give  a  simple 
examination  in  arithmetic  through  inter- 
est, elementary  English,  history  and  ge- 
ograph}'. 

"All  boys  pursue  the  same  course  for 
the  first  two  years  and  specialize  in  the_ 
third.  About  one-third  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  the  several  academic  subjects, 
English  and  mathematics,  one-sixth  to 
science,  one-sixth  to  drawing  and  one- 
ihird  to  shop  work  in  wood  and  metal. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  the 
boy  specializes,  so  that  he  devotes  about 
one-half  of  his  time  to  a  special  voca- 
tion such  as  machine  work,  tool  making, 
instrument  making,  pattern  making,  me- 
chanical drawing,  architectural  drawing 
or  wood  carving,  and  the  other  half  of 
the  time  is  devoted  to  his  English,  math- 
ematics, drawing,  and  shop  work  in  other 
departments. 

"The  aim  in  mathematics  is  as  practi- 
cal as  possible.  Shop  problems  are  con- 
stantly introduced.  Non-essentials  in 
algebra  and  geometry  are  omitted.  Our 
aim  is  to  take  the  more  advanced  schol- 
ar through  the  principal  problems  of 
plain  trigonometry.  The  English  sub- 
jects bear  directly  upon  the  work  in 
hand.  Our  shop  work  is  made  as  prac- 
tical as  possible.  When  an  article  such 
as  a  drill,  a  reamer  or  a  cutter  is  made, 
hardened,  tempered  and  ground,  we  ex- 
pect that  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  the  shop. 

"We  place  first-class  instruments  and 
tools  in  the  hands  of  the  boys  and  we 
expect  fairly  accurate  results.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  policy,  so  often  employed, 
of  merely  showing  a  switch-board  or  a 
volt-meter  to  the  student  and  of  not  al- 
lowing him  to  handle  it  for  fear  it  will 
be  broken.  We  have  never  had  a  serious 
accident ;  no  finger  has  been  lost,  no 
bones  broken.  We  have  never  had  a 
boy  drop  an  expensive  piece  of  appara- 
tus on  the  floor.  The  boys  will  some- 
times, of  course,  blow  out  a  fuse  on  a 
switch-board  or  strip  two  or  three  teeth 
from  a  gear  wheel  in  an  engine  lathe, 
but  such  accidents  we  expect  and,  in  the 
main,  the  students  make  their  own  re- 
pairs. 

"We  expect  that  ultimately  our  stu- 
dents will  become  foremen  and  superin- 
tendents, although  they  start  only  as  ad- 
vanced apprentices.     In  this  respect  we 


have  not  been  disappointed.  Forty-two 
per  cent  of  the  boys  who  have  been  out 
of  our  school  ten  years  or  more  are  fore- 
men, superintendents,  manufacturers  or 
proprietors,  owning  their  own  business. 
"Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  boys  are 
employed  in  industries  allied  to  the  sub- 
jects taught  them  at  the  school. 

"The  per  capita  cost  of  our  school,  ex- 
clusive of  interest  on  a  mortgage,  the 
printing  of  the  annual  report  for  the  di- 
rectors, and  two  or  three  such  items, 
which  are  not  properly  school  expense, 
is  $115  a  year.  It  has  varied  between 
this  amount  and  $105  for  the  last  five 
years.  The  average  cost  of  our  plant 
and  equipment  is  $450  per  student,  there 
being  about  three  hundred  students  in 
the  school.  We  have  not  purchased  ex- 
pensive or  useless  machinery  or  equip- 
ment. Our  purchases  have  been  made 
only  as  the  need  has  been  felt. 

"Our  institute,  though  Hebrew  in 
name,  is  non-sectarian.  We  have  Jew 
and  Gentile  working  side  by  side  with 
never  a  thought  of  race  or  creed.  In 
our  evening  school  for  men,  fifty-five  per 
cent  are  non-Jews. 

"That  labor  is  dignifying,  and  that  a 
good  education  and  a  good  trade  are 
conducive  to  honesty  and  right  living, 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that,  out  of  900 
graduates,  there  is  not  a  black  sheep 
among  them. 

"That  the  graduates  and  the  stu- 
dents appreciate  the  school  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  out  of  the  three  hundred 
boys  in  the  school,  thirty-six  are  rela- 
tives of  other  boys  in  the  school  or  of 
graduates,  and  that  seventy-one  per 
cent  have  been  recommended  by  other 
boys  or  by  graduates.  I  want  to  read  a 
paragraph  from,  a  letter  received  from  a 
boy  just  before  I  left  New  York.  He 
tells  me  how  he  has  been  getting  on  since 
he  left  school  last  May.  He  obtained  a 
situation  with  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company,  starting  at  a  salary  of  $8.10  a 
week  to  do  the  'forming,'  of  switch- 
board cables.  Afterward,  he  was  put  on 
piece  work  at  which  he  made  $6.00  the 
first  week.  Now,  however,  he  is  making 
$15.21  a  week.  Tt  will  be  impossible  for 
me,'  he  writes,  'to  make  more  than  ten 
cables  a  week  and  make  them  good.  I 
have  a  name  for  making  good  cables  and 
I  am  going  to  advance  in  reputation  the 
same  as  I  am  doing  in  my  pay.'      (Ap^ 
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plause.)  My  friends,  that  is  the  spirit 
of  the  boys  of  the  Technical  Institute. 
They  strive  to  advance,  not  alone  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  reputation  of 
their  school. 

''I  left  New  York  last  Sunday  night 
enroute  to  Pittsburg,  to  visit  the  Car- 
negie Technical  Schools  and  their  di- 
rector. Dr.  Hammerschlag,  who  is  one 
of  our  boys.  I  was  with  him  two  days 
in  that  great  institution. 

"On  arriving  in  Chicago  yesterday 
morning,  I  was  met  at  the  station  by  two 
of  our  prosperous  boys,  who  a  few  years 
ago  were  very  poor.  One  is  now  an  in- 
structor in  the  Lane  Technical  School, 
the  other  is  with  the  Gould  Storage  Bat- 
tery Company,  occupying  a  high  posi- 
tion. One  had  to  receive  assistance  a 
few  years  ago,  so  that  he  might  continue 
at  school ;  the  other  worked  in  a  grocery 
store  Saturdays  to  pay  his  car  fare  to 
and  from  the  school.  I  have  been  en- 
tertained royally  by  them,  but  I  take  it, 
my  friends,  that  it  is  not  for  me  alone, 
it  is  for  the  school  they  love.  No  insti- 
tution can  have  a  greater  asset  than  the 
loyalty  and  the  love  of  its  graduates. 

"We  have  shown  that  young  men  from 
thirteen  to  seventeen  can  be  educated  in 
a  definite  vocational  line  .and  that  they 
can  go  into  a  skilled  industry  upon  grad- 
uation, earning  from  five  to  six  dollars 
a  "week,  the  first  year  and  advancing  at 
the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  week  per  year 
thereafter.  But  to  my  mind  the  most  im- 
portant problem  that  we  have  solved,  is 
that  of  keeping  the  boy  of  from  thirteen 
to  seventeen  years  of  age  at  school." 
(Applause.) 

The  meeting  being  thrown  open  for 
c[uestions.  Dr.  Barney  was  asked  con- 
cerning the  cost  of  the  school  to  the  stu- 
dents and  the  source  of  support  for  the 
institution. 

DR.  BARNEY:  "The  school  is  en- 
tirely free.  There  is  no  charge,  even  for 
books  and  materials.  We  have  a  mem- 
bership society  of  Jewish  people  in  New 
York,  about  two  thousand  four  hundred 
in  number,  who  contribute  annually  five, 
ten,  twenty-five  or  one  hundred  dollars 
each.  The  income  from  this  society  is 
approximately  $30,000  a  year.  We  have 
some  funds  that  have  been  invested,  the 
income  from  which  is  about  $10,000, 
making  a  total  income  of  approximately 


$40,000,  which  is  also  the  cost  of  the 
school." 

PROFESSOR  NATHANIEL  BUT- 
LER :  "Do  many  of  your  graduates  go 
on  to  the  higher  institutions  of  technol- 
ogy ?" 

DR.  BARNEY:  "A  few.  We  make 
a  strong  point  of  urging  the  boys  to 
go  on  and  extend  their  education.  Many 
of  them  go  to  Cooper  Union  in  the  even- 
ing after  working  during  the  day.  Oc- 
casionally one  will  find  an  opportunity  of 
going  to  Stevens,  to  Columbia  or  the 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic,  but  for  the  most 
part,  they  go  to  evening  schools." 

PROFESSOR  BUTLER:  "What  is 
the  limit  of  enrollment  of  the  school?" 

DR.  BARNEY:  "Three  hundred  is 
the  maximum  number  that  we  can  ac- 
commodate." 

MR.  C.  W.  PRICE:  "What  per  cent 
of  your  students  come  from  families 
which  would  not  be  able  to  pay  for  edu- 
cation ?" 

DR.  BARNEY:  "Almost  all.  Not 
more  than  five  or  ten  in  the  entire  school 
are  from  families  who  could  afford  to 
pay  tuition." 

MR.  PRICE :  "Do  you  make  any  dis- 
crimination in  regard  to  that,  where  your 
number  is  so  limited?" 

DR.  BARNEY:  "No  discrimination, 
but  we  discourage  the  boys  of  well-to- 
do  parents,  because  we  want  to  help  the 
poor." 

Dr.  Barney  was  asked  if  the  gradu- 
ates after  leaving  school  and  securing 
good  positions  usually  become  support- 
ers of  the  school. 

DR.  BARNEY :  "Very  many  of  them 
have  become  contributing  members  at 
$10  a  year  each,  some  of  them  at  $5  a 
year  before  they  have  gotten  well  under 
way.  Some  of  them  have  become  $25 
contributors." 

Answering  a  question  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  products  of  the  school, 
Dr.  Barney  said : 

DR.  BARNEY:  "We  make  nothing 
for  sale.  Our  object  is  to  train  the  boy. 
Ours  is  an  educational  institution,  not  a 
manufacturing  establishment.  I  can  un- 
derstand how  in  certain  trades,  such,  for 
instance,  as  printing,  some  revenue 
might  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
products ;  but  not  in  our  school  having 
courses  leading  to  vocations  such  as 
those  of  machinist,  pattern  maker,  tool 
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maker  or  instrument  maker.  We  make 
many  things  for  the  school's  use.  There 
are  a  few  things  made  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  familiarizing  the  boys  with 
the  use  of  tools  and  these  are  given  to 
the  boys  at  the  end  of  the  year 
or  destroyed.  Many  of  the  articles 
that  we  make  are  used  in  our  work. 
For  instance,  we  have  an  arc  light 
stereopticon,  a  five  horse  power  al- 
ternating current  dynamo,  many  speed 
lathes  that  are  being  used  to  replace 
those  purchased  years  ago  (and  they  are 
just  as  good  as  those  that  were  pur- 
chased). We  have  galvanometers  made 
by  the  boys  that  are  in  constant  use. 
Also  considerable  office  furniture,  such  as 
desks,  chairs  and  cabinets,  has  been  made 


by  the  students.  This  year  we  are  mak- 
ing an  engine  lathe,  and  I  predict  that, 
when  it  is  completed,  it  will  be  just  as 
good  as  any  five  hundred  dollar  machine 
that  can  be  purchased.  And  these  have 
not  been  made  by  paid  workmen,  with 
a  little  assistance  from  the  students. 
They  are  the  work  absolutely  of  the  stu- 
dents without  the  teacher  ever  putting 
his  hand  to  the  work. 

"We  give  many  of  the  smaller  pieces 
to  the  boys  when  they  leave  the  school 
and  go  out  to  look  for  a  situation,  be- 
cause when  a  boy  shows  a  pattern  of  a 
cone  pulley  that  he  has  made,  it  is  a  bet- 
ter testimony  of  what  he  can  do  than  a 
letter  I  might  write,  though  he  carries 
the  letter,  too." 


CLAIM  OF  GEORGE  W.JACKSON,  INC.,  FOR  REPAIRS 
TO   INTERMEDIATE   CRIB 


In  a  communication  to  the  finance 
committee  of  the  city  council,  dated  Sep- 
tember 24,  1909,  the  commissioner  of 
public  works  recommended  the  approval 
of  a  claim  made  by  George  W.  Jackson, 
Incorporated,  for  extra  work  and  extra 
tug  service  in  connection  with  the  build- 
ing of  section  three  of  the  Southwest 
Land  and  Lake  Tunnel,  in  Lake  Michi- 
gan at  the  foot  of  Sixty-eighth  street. 
This  claim  was  for  additional  expense 
to  the  amount  of  $15,672  which  the 
Jackson  company  incurred  in  rebuilding 
the  so-called  "intermediate  crib,"  which 
w^as  destroyed  by  fire  on  January  20, 
1909,  and  for  tug  service  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  dollars  per  day  from  November 
1,  1909,  to  April  1,  1910,  the  presence 
of  a  tug  being  deemed  necessary  to  pre- 
vent another  disaster  such  as  that  re- 
ferred to  above,  which  cost  the  lives  of 
between  fifty  and  sixty  men. 

On  October  4,  the  claim  of  the  Jack- 
son company  was  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee with  a  recommendation  that  it  be 
paid  but  at  the  request  of  Alderman 
Merriam  final  action  by  the  council  was 
delayed  to  await  a  fuller  investigation  of 
the  merits  of  the  claim  and  the  liability 
of  the  city  with  regard  to  it.  Following 
the  postponement  of  action  by  the  city 
council  the  matter  was  presented  to  the 
City  Club  committee  on  Labor  Condi- 
tions  with   the   result  that   a   joint  con- 


ference of  the  committees  on  Labor  Con- 
ditions and  on  Revenues,  Expenditures 
and  Accounting  was  called  and  a  sub- 
committee appointed  to  investigate  the 
clanns  of  the  Jackson  company.  This 
sub-committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Maurice 
S.  Kuhns,  of  the  committee  on  Reve- 
nues, Expenditures  and  Accounting, 
chairman,  Professor  Robert  F.  Hoxie, 
of  the  committee  on  Labor  Conditions, 
secretary,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Sonsteby, 
also  of  the  committee  on  Labor  Condi- 
tions. On  November  15,  this  sub-com- 
mittee, after  careful  study  and  after  tak- 
ing advice  of  counsel,  presented  its  final 
report  to  the  joint  committee.  This  re- 
port contained  a  recital  of  the  important 
facts  bearing  on  the  case,  two  legal 
opinions  prepared  by  Mr.  Colin  C.  H. 
Fyffe,  formerly  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  sub- 
committee with  regard  to  the  merits  of 
the  claim. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
Jackson  claim,  as  related  by  the  sub- 
committee, are  substantially  as  follows : 
In  1907,  the  Jackson  company  (or  more 
correctly,  its  predecessor,  the  Jackson 
and  Corbett  Construction  Company) 
took  a  contract  for  the  building  of  a 
tunnel  in  Lake  Michigan  to  supply  the 
southern  section  of  the  city  with  water. 
About  one  and  one  half  miles  from  the 
shore,   a   shaft   was   sunk   to   allow    the 
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boring  to  proceed  in  both  directions  at 
once.  At  this  point  was  built  the  inter- 
mediate crib,  a  wooden  structure  used 
for  the  housing  of  about  one  hundred 
workmen.  It  was  here  that  the  afore- 
mentioned accident  occurred  with  its 
consequent  large  loss  of  life. 

The  investigations  of  the  sub-commit- 
tee showed  that  a  condition  of  careless- 
ness and  disregard  for  city  regulations 
designed  to  protect  life  existed  at  the  in- 
termediate crib.  It  was  found  that  the 
crib  was  constructed  without  a  permit 
from  building  department  and  it  was 
used  as  a  lodging  house  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  health  department. 
From  the  testimony  before  the  coroner's 
jury,  the  following  facts,  indicating  the 
lack  of  adequate  provision  for  the  safety 
of  the  workmen,  were  obtained : 

"There  were  between  three  hundred 
and  five  hundred  pounds  of  dynamite  in 
the  thawing  room  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cident." 

"The  dynamite  thawing  room  was 
very  unsafe  in  both  design  and  con- 
struction." 

"The  deceased  came  to  their  death  by 
reason   of   suffocation   and   intense   heat 

due  to  the  burning  of  dynamite 

in  the  thawing  rooms." 

"The  men  had  not  been  drilled  in  the 
use  of  the  fire  apparatus  and  there  was 
no  established  system  for  its  employ- 
ment." 

"There  was  a  sufficient  number  of  fire 
hose    connections    but    the    size    of    the 

main  supplying  these  connections 

was  not  of  a  capacity  to  supply  the  total 
number  of  hose  connections  attached  to 
it." 

"There  were  no  boats  or  life  rafts  up- 
on the  crib  but  there  were  12  or  15  life 
preservers"  (for  nearly  one  hundred 
men). 

"The  tug  T.  T.  Morford  was  usually 
in  the  vicinity"  (it  had  been  absent  from 
the  Intermediate  Crib  for  at  least  twenty 
hours  immediately  prior  to  the  fire)  but 
"in  the  morning  of  the  fire  it  was  at  the 
permanent  crib  located  about  3,000  feet 
north-eastward  of  the  burned  struct- 
ure." 

Following  the  accident  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  coroner's  jury  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  recommend  regu- 
lations governing  the  care  and  handling 
of   dynamite   to  prevent  the   occurrence 


of  such  accidents  in  the  future.  In  the 
reconstruction  of  the  intermediate  crib 
the  recommendations  of  the  Dynamite 
Commission  were  followed,  whether  at 
the  instance  of  the  commission  and  the 
commissioner  of  public  works  or  merely 
with  their  approval  does  not  appear. 
The  extra  work  and  the  additional  tug 
service  involved  in  following  these  speci- 
fications were  the  basis  of  the  claim  of 
the  Jackson  company  for  extra  compen- 
sation. 

The  sub-committee  of  the  City  Club, 
in  considering  the  Jackson  claim,  se- 
cured, as  before  stated,  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Colin  C.  H.  Fyffe  upon  two  ques- 
tions, one  as  to  whether  the  city  had 
legally  ordered  the  extra  work  to  be 
done,  the  other  as  to  whether  the  city 
under  its  police  power  has  the  authority 
to  compel  the  Jackson  company  to  keep 
an  extra  tug  at  the  intermediate  crib. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  points  Mr. 
Fyfl^e  held  that  the  city  is  not  liable  for 
the  extra  expense  involved  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction  as  the  work  done  was 
not  "extra  work"  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  If  it  had  been  "extra  work," 
it  should  have  been  ordered  in  writing 
by  the  council.  If  additional  work,  out- 
side the  contract,  a  new  contract  would 
have  been  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  or 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
council. 

With  regard  to  the  second  proposi- 
tion, Mr.  Fyffe  held  that  the  city  has 
ample  authority  under  its  police  power 
to  order  such  precautions  to  be  taken  in 
the  construction  of  buildings  as  will  in- 
sure the  safety  of  the  occupants.  The 
commissioner  of  buildings  is  authorized 
to  direct  changes  in  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  buildings  or  to  alter  or 
destroy  any  building  deemed  unsafe,  ex- 
penses in  the  latter  cases  to  be  "recover- 
able from  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
building  by  any  proceedings  which  shall 
be  deemed  appropriate."  The  city,  there- 
fore, has  full  power  to  compel  the  Jack- 
son company  to  properly  safeguard  its 
work  place  and  is  not  legally  liable  for 
the  expense  incurred  in  so  doing. 

Subsequent  to  the  rendering  of  this 
opinion,  an  opinion  to  the  contrary  by 
Mr.  William  D.  Barge,  Assistant  Corpo- 
ration Counsel,  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee.  This  was  at 
once   referred  to  Mr,   Fyffe  with  a  re- 
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quest  for  a  supplementary  opinion, 
meeting  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Barge. 
■Mr.  Fyfte  in  iiis  supplementary  opinion 
considered  two  questions  discussed  by 
Mr.  Barge,  one  as  to  the  legal  liability 
of  the  city  in  the  absence  of  council  ac- 
tion approving  the  extra  work,  the  other 
as  to  the  power  of  the  city  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  an  extra  tug  at  the  crib, 
at  the  expense  of  the  contractor. 

On  the  first  of  these  points,  Mr.  Barge 
held  that  the  city  was  liable  for  the  ex- 
tra work,  even  without  the  approval  of 
the  council  and  in  support  of  this,  he 
cited  the  case  of  Roemheld  v.  Chicago, 
231  111.  467,  in  which  substantially  the 
same  point  was  at  issue.  Mr.  Fyffe,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  his  supplementary 
opinion,  held  that  the  Roemheld  case 
and  the  Jackson  company  case  are  essen- 
tially dissimilar.  In  the  former  case  the 
extras  were  ordered  as  a  part  of  the 
contract,  in  the  latter  they  were  ordered 
merely  as  a  precautionary  measure  and 
not  in  furtherance  of  the  work  required 
in  the  contract. 

J\Ir.  Barge,  in  that  part  of  his  opinion 
dealing  with  the  right  of  the  city  to  re- 
quire the  attendance  of  a  tug  at  the  in- 
termediate crib,  held  that  although  the 
city  has  power  to  compel  contractors  to 
make  their  work  safe,  such  regulation  is 
not  valid  unless  the  reasonableness  of 
the  requirement  is  made  plain.  Further 
along  this  line  he  said:  "What  is  a  rea- 
sonable requirement  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  the  court.  We  would  di- 
rect your  attention  to  the  fact  that  al- 
though other  cribs  have  been  built  by 
the  city  no  fire  or  explosion  occurred  at 
any  of  them  and  we  are  doubtful  of  the 
validity  of  an  ordinance  requiring  this 
contractor  to  go  to  the  expense  of  main- 
taining an  additional  tug,  for  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  requirement  does  not 
appear  to  be  clear." 

To  this  argument  Mr.  Fyft'e  replied: 
"The  occurrence  of  January  20,  1909, 
might  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  answer  to 
this  statement.  Had  the  precautions  rec- 
ommended by  the  Dynamite  Commission 
been  adopted  at  that  time  there  would 
have  been  no  disaster.  The  test  that  no 
such  accident  has  occurred  twice  before 
the  present  application  is  rather  novel 
than  sound.  At  all  events,  if  the  reason- 
ableness of  such  an  order  is  a  question 
for  the  Courts  it  might  be  well  to  give 


the  Courts  an  opportunity  to  pash  '^n 
that  question  ratlier  than  to  resolve  it  in 
advance  against  the  city." 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  and  the  fore- 
going opinions,  the  sub-committee 
reached  certain  conclusions  which  were 
embodied  in  its  final  report.  These  con- 
clusions were  as  follows :  "Your  sub- 
committee is  of  the  opinion  that  the  al- 
leged extra  expense  connected  wiih  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Intermediate  Crib 
was  incurred  by  the  Jackson  company 
without  any  official  action  rendering  the 
city  liable  therefor  and  that  the  city  un- 
der its  police  power  has  authority  to 
compel  the  Jackson  company  to  make 
the  provisions  for  the  safety  of  its  work- 
men on  which  its  present  demands  for 
compensation  are  based.  Our  conclu- 
sion therefore  is  that  the  claims  of  the 
Jackson  company  against  the  city  in  the 
present  case  are  not  a  proper  charge 
against  the  city." 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  re- 
port of  the  sub-committee,  the  joint  com- 
mittee drafted  a  letter  which  on  Xovem- 
ber  20  was  transmitted  to  the  council, 
together  with  the  sub-committee  report 
and  the  original  and  supplementary 
opinions  of  Mr.  Fyffe.  The  text  of  this 
letter  follows : 

Letter  from  the  Joint  Coiiniiittee  of  the 
City  Club  on  Revenues,  Expenditures 
and  Aecounting  and  on  Labor  Condi- 
tions to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
the  City  of  Chicago. 

November  20.  1909. 
To  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  in  Council  Assembled : 
The  City  Club  Committee  on  Reve- 
nues, Expenditures  and  Accounting  and 
on  Labor  Conditions,  acting  jointly,  hav- 
ing had  under  consideration  the  order 
approved  by  your  Finance  Committee 
now  pending  before  you  for  the  payment 
by  the  City  to  George  W.  Jackson,  In- 
corporated, of  the  sum  of  $15,674  for 
reconstructing  the  Intermediate  Crib  so 
as  to  safe-guard  the  lives  of  workmen, 
and  the  order  likewise  approved  by  that 
Committee  for  the  payment  by  the  City 
to  that  company  of  the  sum  of  $60  per 
day  for  an  extra  tug  to  attend  at  such 
Intermediate  Crib  for  the  safety  of 
workmen  during  as  many  days  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  between  Novem- 
ber 1,  1909,  and  April  1,  1910;  having 
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received  and  considered  a  report  upon 
these  matters  by  a  special  sub-committee 
appointed  to  investigate  them;  and  hav- 
ing taken  advice  of  counsel  in  relation 
thereto,  respectfully  submit :  That,  in 
our  opinion, 

(1)  Such  cost  for  reconstructing  the 
Intermediate  Crib  was  incurred  by  Geo. 
W.  Jackson,  Incorporated,  without  any 
official  action  making  the  City  liable 
therefor. 

(2)  The  City  has  authority  under  its 
police  power  to  compel  George  W.  Jack- 
son, Incorporated,  to  maintain  the  con- 
ditions of  safety  for  workmen  for  which 
the  City  is  sought  by  these  orders  to  be 
made  to  pay,  or  any  other  reasonable 
conditions  of  safe  employment. 

(3)  It  appears  to  have  been  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  George  W.  Jackson,  Incor- 
porated, to  make,  on  its  own  account  the 
provisions  indicated  for  safe  employ- 
ment. 

(4)  If  the  soundness  of  this  position 
is  controverted  the  City  should  allow  the 
question  to  be  resolved  by  the  courts. 

(5)  In  case  the  City  should  be  held 
liable  for  either  of  these  claims  the  rea- 
sonableness   of    the    items    and    charges 


making  up  the  same  should  be  investi- 
gated by  the  City. 

There  is  submitted  herewith  for  your 
information  the  above  mentioned  Sub- 
Committee  Report,  of  November  15th, 
marked  Exhibit  A,  the  opinion  of  Air. 
Colin  Fyffe,  of  November  11th,  marked 
Exhibit  B,  and  a  further  opinion  by  Mr. 
Fyffe,  of  November  16th,  marked  Ex- 
hibit C,  reviewing  a  contrary  opinion  on 
this  subject  submitted  to  the  Chairman 
of  your  Finance  Committee  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Barge,  of  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel's Office. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  Gather  wood, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 

George  S.  Jackson, 

Secretary. 

Approved  by  the  Directors  of  the 
City  Club, 

George  E.  Hooker, 

Ci'vic  Secretary. 

This  letter  was  presented  at  the  coun- 
cil meeting  of  November  22  and  referred 
to  the  council  committee  on  finance  for 
consideration.  As  yet  it  has  not  been 
reported  out  of  committee. 


PUBLICITY  OF  EXAMINATION   FOR   STREET 
SUPERINTENDENT 


The  last  two  numbers  of  the  City  Club 
Bulletin  contained  reports  of  the  action 
of  the  joint  conference  of  civic  organiza- 
tions on  the  procedure  to  be  used  in  the 
examination  for  city  superintendent  of 
streets  and  of  the  long  table  discussion  of 
the  importance  and  qualifications  of  the 
offipe.  It  was  also  announced  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  had  decided  to 
waive  the  local  residence  requirement  for 
the  position,  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  joint  conference. 
Following  the  announcement  of  this  pol- 
icy, the  City  Club  took  steps  to  secure 
such  publicity  of  the  examination 
throughout  the  country  as  would  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  those  whose  ex- 
perience in  other  cities  might  qualify 
them  for  the  position.  This  was  partic- 
ularly necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  official  notice  of  the  examination  was 
very  limited  in  scope.  The  City  Club, 
therefore,  sent  out  to  the  superintendents 


of  streets  in  cities  of  over  15,000  popula- 
tion, circulars  announcing  the  examina- 
tion and  describing  the  important  func- 
tions and  opportunities  of  the  office.  In- 
cluded with  each  of  these  notices  was  a 
copy  of  the  City  Club  Bulletin  of  No- 
vember 24,  containing  the  discussion  of 
the  previous  Friday  on  the  matter  of  the 
street  superintendency,  and,  also,  a  civil 
service  application  blank.  The  notices 
were  sent  to  officials  having  charge  of 
street  cleaning  and  repairs  in  over  three 
hundred  cities.  It  was  hoped  in  this  way 
to  make  effective  the  ruling  of  the  civil 
service  commission  opening  the  exami- 
nation to  non-residents,  for  without  pub- 
licity the  waiving  of  the  local  residence 
requirement  would  have  had  no  very  no- 
ticeable effect  in  widening  the  field  of 
competition.  The  result  of  this  campaign 
of  publicity  was  that  out  of  seventy-one 
applications  for  the  examination,  which 
was  held  on  December  7,  seventeen  were 
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filed  by  non-residents,  two  of  them  from 
the  Street  Department  of  New  York 
City. 

The  action  of  the  joint  clubs  in  regard 
to  the  examination  for  the  street  super- 
intendency  has  already  received  com- 
mendation from  sources  outside  the  city. 
From  a  long  editorial  in  the  Boston 
Herald  of  November  27,  we  quote  the 
following: 

"The  decision  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  waive  the  issue  of  local 
residence,  as  a  test  of  eligibility  for  this 
post,  is,  as  also  was  the  case  in  the  ex- 
amination for  the  place  of  city  librarian, 
the  result  of  pressure  put  upon  it  by  the 
leading  civic  organizations  of  the  city, 
Avhose   leaders   and   rank   and   file   have 


come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  test  of  the  German  method 
of  selecting  city  ofificials,  and  who  are 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the 
experiment  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
library  administration.  It  is  an  admis- 
sion that  in  carrying  on  city  government 
the  ideal  of  efficiency  calls  for  other 
methods  than  those  which  obtain  when 
the  ideal  is  government"  for  partisan 
ends." 

In  closing  the  writer  recommends  a 
massing  of  Boston  civic  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  similar 
policy  in  Boston  and  urges  the  election 
of  officials  who  would  be  in  sympathy 
with  such  a  progressive  step. 
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THE  1910  BUDGET 


The  movement  toward  efficiency  in 
local  government  has  within  the  last  few 
years  led  to  an  increasing  public  inter- 
est in  the  making  of  municipal  budgets. 
The  primary  importance  of  the  budget 
as  an  instrument  of  financial  control  has 
not  been  realized  to  "any  very  great  ex- 
tent until  recently  and  even  now  cannot 
be  said  to  be  thoroughly  understood. 
The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in 
New  York  City  has  been  the  foremost 
exponent  of  the  idea  that  in  the  budget 
and  the  system  of  municipal  accounting 
lie  the  most  effective  means  of  controll- 
ing the  administrative  machinery  of  the 
city.  A  careful,  scientific  method  of 
drawing  the  budget  makes  for  economy 
and  for  efficiency  in  that  it  allows  un- 
necessary, wasteful  expenditures  of  pub- 
lic funds  to  be  easily  detected  and  elimi- 
nated and  provides  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  city's  resources  on  the  most 
important  and  useful  branches  of  mu- 
nicipal activity.  The  New  York  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  although  its 
work  is,  of  course,  primarily  of  local 
concern,  has  by  its  effective  methods 
and  successful  results  stimulated  a  wide 


interest  in  the  financial  side  of  city  ad- 
ministration. Here  and  there  public 
sentiment  is  awakening  to  a  realization 
of  the  vital  importance  of  popular  con- 
trol of  the  public  purse,  through  such 
agencies  as  efficient  accounting  machin- 
ery and  scientific  budget  procedure. 

To  stimulate  popular  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  city  budget  the  City  Club 
of  Philadelphia  has  been  carrying  on  a 
series  of  budget  discussions,  in  which 
the  annual  appropriation  bill  is  being 
discussed  from  the  points  of  view  of  the 
various  department  heads.  With  the 
same  end  in  view,  the  City  Club 
of  Chicago  on  last  Saturday,  De- 
cember 11,  inaugurated  a  similar 
series  of  discussions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  local  budget  which  is  to 
be  passed  about  the  middle  of  January. 
This  first  discussion  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  preliminary  survey,  dealing  with  the 
process  of  budget  making  in  general  and 
with  the  Chicago  situation  in  particular. 
On  succeeding  Saturdays,  there  will  be 
more  detailed  analysis  of  the  needs  of 
the  various  departments. 

The    speakers    at    this    first    meeting 
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were  Professor  Charles  Edward  Merri- 
am,  chairman  of  the  Municipal  Expend- 
itures Commission,  Mr.  Herbert  R. 
Sands,  the  budget  expert  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Research  retained  by 
the  Merriam  Commission,  and  Alderman 
Bernard  W.  Snow,  chairman  of  the  fi- 
nance committee  of  the  city  council, 
which  committee  has  charge  of  the 
drawing  of  the  city  budget. 

Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  who  presided, 
introduced  Professor  Merriam  as  the 
first  speaker. 

Professor  Charles  Edward  Merriam 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Club:  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil on  the  twenty-first  of  June,  a  Com- 
mission on  Municipal  Expenditures  was 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  but  owing  to 
a  series  of  delays,  did  not  begin  work 
until  about  the  first  of  October.  The 
commission  decided  at  one  of  its  early 
meetings  to  follow  out,  in  the  main, 
three  lines  of  inquiry:  one  into  the  a:c- 
counting  system  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
a  second  into  the  system  of  letting  con- 
tracts and  of  making  purchases  of  sup- 
plies or  other  material,  and  a  third  into 
the  matter  of  city  pay  rolls.  The  princi- 
pal subject  to  be  discussed  here  today  is 
that  part  of  the  investigation  which  has 
had  to  do  with  the  inquiry  into  the  ac- 
counting system  of  the  city. 

"In  that  connection,  the  commission 
very  soon  decided  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  make  some  investigation  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  annual  budget 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  is  voted.  We  put 
ourselves  in  touch  with  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  has  been  doing  scientific 
work  in  budget  making,  and  secured  the 
services  of  one  of  the  men  who  had 
practical  experience  in  working  upon 
that  very  subject.  Alderman  Snow  and 
I  made  a  flying  trip  to  New  York,  where 
we  talked  over  the  situation  with  Dr. 
Cleveland,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  bu- 
reau (I  believe  there  are  three  of  them), 
and  with  Mr.  Sands.  As  a  result,  we 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Sands  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  us  with  the  mak- 
ing of  a  budget  for  the  city  of  Chicago. 

"The  original  plan  was  to  work  out 
a  systematic  and  scientific  budget  as  ap- 


plied, perhaps,  to  only  one  department 
or  bureau.  Since  the  general  environ- 
ment and  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  fa- 
vorable, however,  the  commission  went 
far  beyond  that,  and  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  mayor  and  the  comptroller — 
I  need  not  say  of  Alderman  Snow,  who 
was  himself  'particeps  criminis,'  if  it  is 
a  crime — a  new  system  of  itemization 
was  worked  out  and  adopted.  It  was 
put  into  force  so  quickly  and  so  quietly 
that  nobody  realized  exactly  what  had 
happened.  If  some  honest  taxpayer  had 
gotten  out  a  suit  to  enjoin  us  from  do- 
ing this  thing  it  would  have  attracted 
great  attention  and  probably  would 
have  helped  us  on  the  publicity  side. 
(Laughter.)  If  we  had  had  a  bitter 
battle  in  the  council,  had  been  compelled 
to  make  a  fight  on  the  floor  of  that  body 
and  had  carried  this  through  by  a  vote 
of  thirty-six  to  thirty-four,  it  would 
have  attracted  great  attention.  No  ob- 
stacles were  encountered,  however,  and 
the  system  was  put  into  effect  as  if  it 
had  been  made  to  order. 

"The  main  purpose  of  the  new  system 
of  budget  forms  was  to  secure  from  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments,  when 
they  made  their  estimates,  a  more  de- 
tailed statement  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  proposed  to  expend  their 
money  during  the  next  current  year. 
The  estimates  for  1910  have  been  made 
up  on  the  basis  of  these  forms. 

"This  is  a  work  already  accomplished. 
Not  only  is  it  a  work  that  has  borne 
fruit  this  very  year  in  the  shape  of  econ- 
omy effected  in  the  making  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill,  but  it  will  bear  greater 
fruit  in  the  years  that  are  to  come.  This 
kind  of  a  system  can  be  introduced  in 
only  a  superficial  way  the  first  year.  The 
full  force  and  effect  of  it  is  not  felt  un- 
til the  next  year  and  the  year  after  that, 
until  the  department  heads  are  accus- 
tomed to  it  and  know  exactly  what  it 
means  and  exactly  what  may  be  expect- 
ed under  it. 

"One  other  thing  I  might  say  in  re- 
gard to  this  particular  budget  system. 
This  way  of  handling  the  departmental 
estimates  and  of  appropriating  money 
for  departmental  use  is  the  fairest  sys- 
tem of  treatment  that  can  possibly  be 
given  either  to  the  departments  or  to  the 
employes.     It  was  proposed  at  one  stage 
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of  the  discussion  over  the  budget  to 
make  a  horizontal  cut  in  the  salaries  of 
all  employes  of  the  city  hall.  I  do  not 
know  how  seriously  that  was  considered. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
making  a  cut  of  ten  per  cent  or  twenty- 
tive  per  cent  in  the  salaries  of  all  men 
without  regard  to  their  efficiency  or  use- 
fulness, but  this  was  not  necessary  and 
was  not  done.  The  itemizing  system  of 
which  I  have  spoken  makes  it  possible 
to  cut  down  estimates  (where  the  esti- 
mates must  be  cut)  on  an  intelligent  ba- 
sis. It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  the  salary 
of  every  man  regardless  of  whether  par- 
ticular men  are  doing  two  men's  work, 
one  man's  work,  or  no  work  at  all. 
The  itemizing  system  is  a  fair  means 
of  equalizing  the  expenditures  be- 
tween departments. 

"Some  gentlemen  have  captiously  ob- 
jected to  the  fact  that  the  commission 
on  city  expenditures  did  not  itself  sub- 
mit an  itemized  budget.  I  never  took 
that  with  particular  seriousness  myself, 
but  for  fear  some  gentleman  might  take 
it  seriously  and  wonder  why  we  did  not 
submit  an  itemized  budget,  I  will  say 
that  we  did  put  in  what  items  we  could, 
but  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  budget 
expert,  we  refrained  from  stating  exact- 
ly the  ground  we  were  going  to  cover  or 
exactly  what  we  were  going  to  do  with 
the  money  we  had.  It  is  impossible  in 
this  kind  of  an  investigation  to  state  be- 
forehand exactly  what  you  are  going 
to  do,  because  if  you  do  there  may  be 
nothing  to  investigate.  (Laughter.) 
And,  it  is  just  as  scientific  and  effective 
to  appropriate  a  lump  sum  for  this  kind 
of  an  investigation  as  it  is  to  do  it  the 
other  way  for  an  established  and  well 
organized  department. 

"The  expenditures  commission  is  also 
following  out  other  lines  of  inquiry.  We 
are  interested  in  system ;  we  are  inter- 
ested in  what  is  called  constructive  re- 
form. We  are  not,  however,  attempt- 
ing to  construe  constructive  reform  as 
meaning  constructive  whitewash.  We 
are  not  so  much  interested  in  studying 
particular  devices  as  to  forget  that  there 
is  a  human  element  in  any  public  serv- 
ice or  in  the  city  service  of  Chicago. 
There  are  some  cases  where  evidently 
the  thing  to  be  prescribed  for  a  man  is 
a  crutch,  in  the  way  of  a   system,  and 


there    are    some    cases    where    what    he 
needs  is  a  shingle.    (Laughter.) 

"If  the  commission  discovers  that 
there  are  certain  individuals  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  waste  or  extravagance  or 
for  something  worse,  I  take  it  the  com- 
mission will  not  hesitate  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade  and  to  carry  the  inquiry  through 
to  whatever  end  it  may  lead.  Too  often 
however,  a  great  storm  of  public  indig- 
nation, a  great  uprising  of  the  masses 
of  people  in  protest  against  a  particu- 
lar evil,  results  in  the  punishment  of 
a  few  men  but  permits  the  same  old  sys- 
tem to  go  on  precisely  as  it  has  done  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  But  if  the  sys- 
tem is  left  unchanged,  very  little  will 
have  been  accomplished.  An  admoni- 
tion will  have  been  given  to  certain  in- 
dividuals, but  when  public  enthusiasm 
dies  down  a  little,  when  the  people  are 
not  watching  the  situation  quite  so  close- 
ly, the  same  old  system  will  come  back 
again  and  the  same  old  thing  will  hap- 
pen because  the  checks  which  should 
have  been  provided  are  lacking.  Expo- 
sures of  this  sort  seem  to  move  in  cycles. 
If  they  are  to  move  at  all,  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  have  them  move  in  cy- 
cles or  continuously,  but  we  hope  to  he 
able  by  such  admonitions  as  we  may  give 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  public  busi- 
ness on  the  moral  side  and  by  such  con- 
structive work  as  we  may  do  on  the  effi- 
ciency side,  possibly  not  to  entirely  pre- 
vent waste  and  extravagance  in  munici- 
pal administration  but,  to  some  extent,  to 
diminish  it  and  to  make  it  more  difficult 
to  get  away  with  the  city's  funds  with- 
out rendering  a  just  equivalent."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

CHAIRMAN  MACK:  "We  Chica- 
goans  are  frequently  accused  of  being 
boastful  and  conceited,  particularly  by 
those  from  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  I  believe  that  our  chief  conceit 
is  in  the  firm  conviction  that  we  know 
our  own  limitations,  and,  therefore,  that 
we  are  ready  and  willing  and  eager  to 
learn  from  others.  I  think  we  have  evi- 
dence of  that  recently  in  two  movements 
started  by  this  Club,  one  for  securing 
free  and  open,  country-wide  competition 
for  the  office  of  public  librarian,  the 
other  for  securing  the  opening  of  the 
examination  for  street  superintendent  to 
the    entire    country.     In    this    particular 
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work  of  budget  framing  we  evidence  it 
also.  We  recognize  that  the  light  that 
comes  out  of  the  East  may  illumine 
many  a  dark  corner  in  Chicago  and  so 
we  have  borrowed  Mr.  Herbert  R. 
Sands,  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search of  New  York  City,  to  help  our 
commission  in  its  work  on  the  budget. 
Mr.  Sands  will  address  the  Club  on  the 
subject  of  the  city  budget."  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Herbert  R.  Sands 

"It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I 
learned  from  your  secretary  a  few  days 
ago  that  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  had 
decided  to  devote  part  of  its  time  and 
energy  to  the  budget  of  this  city.  The 
taxpayers  and  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
should  congratulate  the  City  Club  on 
this  action.  They  should  also  congratu- 
late the  City  Club  on  the  fact  that  be- 
hind the  action  they  are  now  taking  are 
the  city  officials,  especially  those  respon- 
sible for  the  fiscal  policy  of  Chicago,  who 
have  been  devoting  and  are  devoting 
their  days  (and  the  days  extend  far  in- 
to the  night),  seven  days  a  week,  to 
revising  the  budget  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago along  up-to-date,  modern,  scientific 
lines. 

"Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman,  shortly  before 
he  died,  declared  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  coming  to  demand  more  and  bet- 
ter government  at  a  less  price.  Notwith- 
standing the  titanic  proportions  of  his 
railroad  operations  he  will  probably  go 
down  to  posterity  as  the  man  who  laid 
down  the  principle  of  'government  per 
ton  mile.' 

"It  is  remarkable  how  few  people 
really  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'budget.'  A  body  of  representative 
business  men  like  this,  of  course,  knows 
what  a  city  budget  is,  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  fact,  the  majority  of  the  citizens 
have  an  erroneous  conception  of  it.  To 
put  it  in  the  simplest  form,  a  budget  is 
the  plan  for  spending  the  next  year's 
revenues.  New  York  was  the  first  city 
in  this  country  to  awaken  a  consistent 
public  interest  and  secure  official  sanc- 
tion to  a  classified,  segregated  budget. 
By  a  classified,  segregated  budget,  I 
mean,  first,  the  groupings  of  the  differ- 
ent expenditures  of  each  department  ac- 
cording to  the  functions  of  that  depart- 
ment (which,  especially  here  in  Chicago, 


where  your  department  of  public  works 
has  such  a  diversity  of  work  to  perform, 
are  often  at  great  variance)  and  next, 
the  segregating  of  those  functions  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  expenses 
to  be  incurred,  deciding  from  expe- 
rience, .  from  comparisons  with  similar 
operations  in  other  cities,  from  compari- 
sons with  operations  of  private  corpora- 
tions wherever  possible,  how  much 
should  be  allowed  for  salaries  and 
wages,  how  much  for  maintenance,  re- 
pairs and  replacements  and  how  much 
for  supplies.  Taking  these  in  turn,  how 
much  of  these  supplies  for  instance, 
should  be  for  printing,  for  stationery 
and  so  on  down  the  line.  In  other  words, 
a  segregated  budget  means  doing  away 
with  lump  appropriations— with  mongrel 
appropriations,  if  you  will  allow  the  title 
— containing  elements  of  salaries,  wages, 
repairs,  supplies  and  often  construction 
items.  A  segregated,  classified  budget 
protects  the  city  in  that  it  insures  the 
expenditure  of  moneys  along  the  lines 
for  which  they  have  been  appropriated. 
It  does  this  by  laying  a  basis  for  a  proper 
audit.  Unless  we  begin  with  the  budget 
no  proper  audit  can  be  made.  The 
budget  is  the  principal  instrumentality 
for  control  over  the  city's  finances. 

"In  New  York,  three  years  ago,  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  in  co- 
operation with  Comptroller  Metz,  made 
an  investigation  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  It  went  back  over  a  period  of 
two  years,  analyzed  the  expenditures  of 
the  department,  made  comparisons  with 
other  cities,  and  came  to  a  decision  as 
to  the  proper  amount  of  money  to  be 
allowed  for  the  several  functions  and 
for  the  several  items  of  expense  under 
each  function  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  This  step  met  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  mayor  and 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment, which  in  the  city  of  New 
York  corresponds  very  closely  to  your 
finance  committee.  In  short,  it  was  such 
a  success  that  during  the  next  year,  all 
the  city  departments  were  taken  up  in 
the  same  manner  and  today  we  have  a 
segregated,  classified  budget  for  the  en- 
tire city  of  New  York. 

"This  was  brought  about  by  asking 
uniform  questions  of  the  department 
heads,  when  it  came  time  to  make  up  the 
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budget.  These  questions  were  printed 
on  uniform  blanks.  As  a  means  of  esti- 
mating the  requirements  of  the  next 
year,  we  asked  the  departments  for  a 
statement  of  their  pay  roll  expenses  as 
of  June  30th  of  the  current  year  and  as 
of  December  31st  and  June  30th  of  the 
prior  year.  From  this  we  were  able  to 
learn  whether  just  before  budget  time 
came  around  there  was  any  inflation  of 
payrolls  as  an  excuse  for  securing  an 
increased  appropriation.  We  also  re- 
quired them  to  show  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  each  of  these  functions  for  the 
entire  preceding  year.  With  this  de- 
tailed information  as  a  basis,  the  comp- 
troller was  able  through  his  staff  of  in- 
vestigators to  take  up  each  of  these 
items  in  turn  for  each  of  the  several  de- 
partments and  to  determine  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  proper  to  allow  the 
amount  requested.  You  can  readily  un- 
derstand how  he  would  be  handicapped 
in  passing  judgment,  if  those  requests 
came  as  lump  sums  for  eight  or  nine 
dififerent  purposes.  He  would  be  com- 
pelled to  make  an  arbitrary  reduction 
in  the  estimates,  a  method  still  followed 
in  many  cities.  It  is  such  an  arbitrary 
reduction  that  we  have  succeeded  in  do- 
ing away  with  in  New  York  and  that  I 
understand  you  are  desirous  of  doing 
away  with  in  Chicago.  It  is  with  the 
end  in  view  of  developing  a  scientific 
budget  procedure,  that  the  Merriam 
commission,  the  finance  committee,  the 
comptroller,  the  mayor  and  other  offi- 
cers of  your  city  charged  with  its  finan- 
cial responsibilities  have  undertaken  to 
recast  the  budget  of  Chicago.  Of  the  re- 
sults of  their  work  and  of  their  plans 
for  the  future,  Alderman  Snow  will 
speak."    (Applause.) 

Judge  Mack  introduced  as  the  con- 
cluding speaker  Alderman  Snow,  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  of  the  city 
council,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

Alderman  Bernard  W.  Snow 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
City  Club:  Mr.  Sands  has  indicated 
what  constitutes  a  scientific  budget.  Ap- 
plying that  definition  to  the  situation  in 
Chicago,  it  means  the  apportionment  of 
an  insufficient  revenue  among  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  municipal  activity,  giv- 
ing  to    each,    not    what    it    might    very 


properly  demand  but  what  can  be  spared 
for  it  out  of  an  insufficient  total  to  meet 
our  current  needs.  In  that  respect  the 
situation  in  Chicago  differs  and  differs 
very  materially  from  the  budget-making 
of  New  York  City. 

'Tn  New  York,  those  charged  with 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  are  called  upon  to  pre- 
sent estimates  which  shall  cover  what, 
in  their  judgment,  is  required  for  their 
particular  lines  of  work.  When  those 
estimates  are  all  in,  if  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  agrees  that  the 
requests  are  reasonable  in  accordance 
with  the  work  to  be  done,  it  has  only  to 
add  up  the  totals.  Then  the  same  set  of 
officials  who  make  the  budget  fix  a  tax 
rate  which  will  furnish  a  sum  sufficient 
to  meet  those  budget  requirements.  That 
is  simple  enough  but  in  Chicago  we  have 
an  altogether  different  problem  to  deal 
with. 

"Here  our  income  is  a  known  and 
fixed  quantity  in  advance  and  those 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  a 
budget  and  with  the  expenditure  for  city 
work  under  it  are  compelled  to  so  ar- 
range the  apportionment  of  money  to 
the  various  activities  as  to  bring  the  to- 
tal within  a  fixed  income,  previously  de- 
termined and  over  which  they  have  no 
control. 

"It  might  be  assumed  possibly  by 
those  who  have  not  given  particular  at- 
tention to  the  manner  in  which  budgets 
have  been  made  in  Chicago  heretofore, 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  this  year 
is  something  revolutionary  in  character. 
That  is  not  true.  Heretofore  the  budget 
of  Chicago  has  been  very  largely  item- 
ized and  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  in  proportion  to  the  total  expend- 
iture which  was  set  aside  in  lump  sums 
to  be  spent  at  the  discretion  of  the  de- 
partment heads.  But  there  has  been 
some  looseness  of  this  sort  and  the  end 
at  which  we  are  now  aiming  is  to  pro- 
vide in  advance,  as  far  as  it  may  be  hu- 
manly possible,  a  knowledge  of  exactly 
what  is  to  be  expended  in  the  various 
departments ;  in  other  words,  to  carry 
the  itemization  of  our  budget  to  its  log- 
ical completion.  I  make  this  statement 
in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  that  which  the  present  finance 
committee,    with    the    assistance    of    the 
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mayor  and  tlie  comptroller  and  depart- 
ment heads  generally,  is  trying  to  do 
must  be  taken  in  no  way  as  a  criticism 
of  officials  or  of  methods  hitherto  fol- 
lowed. We  are  only  trying  to  work  out 
to  its  logical  conclusion  that  which  has 
been  partially  done  before. 

"You  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  some- 
thing which  is  necessarily  personal  to 
myself,  because  it  is  essential  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing now.  I  was  on  the  finance  commit- 
tee of  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago one  year  as  a  member,  while  Al- 
derman Bennett  was  the  chairman. 
When  we  came  to  make  up  the  budget 
a  year  ago,  I  found  that  in  some  direc- 
tions, at  least,  there  was  not  sufficient 
itemization  to  give  us  the  information 
which  was  needed  to  apportion  the 
money  intelligently  between  the  various 
interests  and  at  my  request  the  commit- 
tee even  then,  secured  some  additional 
information  in  certain  departments. 

"When  I  became  chairman  of  the  fi- 
nance committee  in  the  following  April, 
I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  efficiency 
commission  which  had  been  appointed 
in  the  previous  year  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  finance  committee,  partially 
to  consider  this  very  subject.  That  com- 
mission agreed  and  recommended  that 
there  should  be  further  segregation  and 
itemization  of  departmental  estimates  in 
order  that  the  finance  committee  might 
with  more  intelligence,  pass  upon  them. 
A  little  later  the  Commission  on  Munic- 
ipal Expenditures,  of  which  Alderman 
Merriam  is  chairman,  was  appointed.  I 
was  made  a  member  of  that  commission. 
The  members  of  that  commission  be- 
lieved that  this  was  one  of  the  very  es- 
sential things  to  be  done  in  a  proper  re- 
organization of  the  finances,  particular- 
ly of  the  expenditures,  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  I  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
mayor  and  with  the  comptroller.  It  was 
presented  to  them  in  as  brief  a  state- 
ment as  I  could  make  and  met  with 
their  immediate  and  hearty  approval. 
Thus,  you  see,  we  are  doing  from  the 
inside  of  the  city  government  of  Chi- 
cago, for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Chicago,  that  which  in  other  communi- 
ties has  been  forced  upon  city  officials 
by  outside  organizations. 

"As  long  ago  as  last  July,  a  club  or 


association  of  the  responsible  heads  of 
the  administrative  departments  of  the 
city  was  organized.  Comptroller  Wil- 
son, who  originated  the  idea  and  carried 
it  through,  thought  that  if  the  depart- 
ment heads  could  get  together  once  a 
week,  they  could  reach  a  better  under- 
standing among  themselves  as  to  the 
necessity  for  economical  administration 
of  their  affairs.  Where  men  in  charge  of 
a  department  of  government  see  only  the 
necessities  of  their  own  work  and  are 
not  cognizant  of  what  is  being  done  by 
other  departmental  organizations,  there 
is  that  constant  tendency  of  human  na- 
ture to  aggrandize  to  themselves  and 
their  own  department  all  the  power  pos- 
sible (and  that  means  all  the  money 
possible). 

"Through  that  organization  it  has 
been  possible  to  secure  this  year  in  de- 
partmental estimates,  the  close,  careful 
and  earnest  co-operation  of  the  depart- 
mental heads.  What  has  been  the  re- 
sult? When  we  began  to  make  up  the 
budget  a  year  ago  the  departmental  esti- 
mates which  had  been  submitted  without 
this  mutual  interchange  of  views  and 
mutual  conferences  between  the  various 
branches  of  government,  totalled  more 
than  three  and  a  half  million  dollars 
above  any  possible  income  which  the 
city  of  Chicago  had  in  sight  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  That  mass  was  handed  over 
to  the  finance  committee  in  order  that 
it  might  make  an  effort  to  so  trim  and 
pare  as  to  bring  it  within  the  income. 
This  year  the  necessity  for  economical 
estimates  was  so  presented  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  department  chiefs,  week  after 
week,  that  when  we  came  to  total  up 
their  estimates  this  year  they  were  less 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
above  our  income.     (Applause.) 

"The  first  set  of  estimates  were  sent 
in  on  the  old  forms  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Sands 
and  with  the  approval  and  co-operation 
of  the  mayor  and  the  comptroller,  we 
prepared  a  new  set  of  blanks  to  be  sent 
to  all  the  department  heads,  asking  them 
to  recast  their  estimates  so  as  to  show 
in  greatet  and  additional  detail  just 
what  they  were  asking  for.  It  was  new, 
but  it  did  not  meet  with  any  opposition. 
The  department  heads  cheerfully  recast 
their  estimates   in  accordance   with  our 
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request.  This  involved  a  large  amount 
of  work  in  many  cases,  because  of  the 
fact,  which  Mr.  Sands  has  indicated,  that 
we  asked  them  to  analyze  the  expendi- 
tures of  previous  years  and  of  this  year 
up  to  date,  along  the  same  general  lines 
as  their  estimates  for  next  year.  Ac- 
counts were  not  so  kept  in  all  depart- 
ments that  this  information  was  imme- 
diately available  but  for  the  last  three 
months  responsible  officials  of  the  city 
government  and  the  higher  grade  of  city 
employes  have  been  working  overtime 
and  nights  to  give  us  the  information 
which  we  need  to  make  a  scientific 
budget  this  year.  That  data  is  in  and 
as  a  first  result  there  has  been  a  further 
reduction  in  the  original  estimates ;  not 
very  much  on  the  whole,  but  in  a  few 
departments  quite  an  item.  When  it 
came  to  itemizing  the  estimates,  it  was 
found  that  it  had  been  a  good  deal  easier 
to  make  totals  than  it  had  been  to  make 
items.  (Laughter.)  But  the  total  was 
slightly  reduced. 

"Now  comes  the  difficult  part  of 
budget  making  in  Chicago,  and  the  part 
which  gives  value  to  these  itemized 
statements.  Our  income,  as  I  said,  is 
fixed.  Our  estimates,  after  the  depart- 
ment heads  have  pared  them  as  far  as 
they  believe  they  can  sifely  be  pared, 
are  some  seven  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars above  the  income  and  it  is  up  to 
the  finance  committee,  after  the  comp- 
troller's estimates  are  turned  over  to  it, 
to  adjust  them.  But  I  may  say  in  pass- 
ing that  the  comptroller's  estimates  this 
year  will  bring  his  ideas  and  mine  of  a 
proper  expenditure  of  Chicago's  money 
next  year  within  our  income  for  the  first 
time.    (Applause.) 

"Last  year,  starting  in  with  a  three 
and  a  half  million  dollar  over-estimate, 
the  budget  finally  went  to  the  council 
and  was  passed,  carrying  an  appropria- 
tion of  about  one  and  one  quarter  mil- 
lion' dollars  beyond  our  income.  That 
means  that  it  was  left  to  the  city  admin- 
istration to  decide  what  items  should  be 
expended  and  what  should  not.  We  are 
going  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a 
carry-over  debt  of  only  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  as  the  result  of  that 
over-appropriation  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter,  showing  that,  by  the  economies 
practiced  and  by  the  cutting  out  of  work 


originally  planned  for  in  the  budget, 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  have 
been  saved  during  the  current  year. 

"I  have  indicated  that  our  difficult 
work  lies  in  so  distributing  our  ex- 
penditures as  to  bring  them  within  our 
income.  The  most  difficult  thing  we 
have  to  contend  with  in  that  connection 
is  this :  there  are  individuals  and  organi- 
zations of  individuals,  associations  and 
clubs  in  Chicago,  all  with  large  power 
and  influence,  who  are  particularly  inter- 
ested, each  in  some  particular  branch  of 
municipal  expenditure.  One  may  be  in- 
terested in  securing  a  larger  appropria- 
tion in  order  that  more  work  may  be 
done  in  the  suppression  of  smoke ;  an- 
other in  getting  an  appropriation  for 
small  parks  and  play  grounds  or  for  city 
forestry ;  still  another  in  getting  a  larger 
appropriation  for  some  particular  branch 
of  the  medical  service.  There  is  hardly 
a  branch  of  municipal  activity  that  does 
not  appeal  particularly  to  some  class  of 
individuals.  Each  desires  to  secure  as 
large  an  appropriation  as  possible  for 
the  line  of  work  in  which  it  is  particu- 
larly interested  and  the  efforts  of  these 
different  organizations  having  different 
ends  in  view  focus  upon  the  finance  com- 
mittee. 

"Now  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  Club  and  of  all  interested  in  partic- 
ular branches  of  city  administration,  to 
this  very  patent  fact,  that  before  you 
can  intelligently  decide  that  there  should 
be  a  larger  appropriation  allowed  for 
smoke  abatement,  for  small  parks,  for 
the  board  of  local  improvements,  for  the 
health  department,  for  the  police  depart- 
ment, or  for  whatever  department  you 
may  be  particularly  interested  in,  you 
must  take  a  general  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  municipal  effort,  because,  when 
we  have  so  cut  our  estimates  as  to  get 
them  within  our  income,  every  dollar 
which  you  insist  upon  having  added  to 
any  one  department  must,  of  necessity, 
be  taken  from  some  other  department. 
That  is  the  difficult  feature  of  budget 
making  in  Chicago. 

"I  can  say  for  the  finance  committee, 
that  it  is  alive  to  the  merits  and  to  the 
necessities  of  all  the  work  done  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  city  government, 
but  it  is  face  to  face  with  a  condition. 
Tt  has  the  knowledsfe  of  what  the  income 
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is  and  what  can  be  allowed  and  only 
the  question  of  a  proper  distribution  of 
the  funds  between  the  various  depart- 
ments of  municipal  activity  rests  with  it. 
And  while  it  may  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  desires  of  those  interested  in  a  par- 
ticular line  of  work,  it  at  least  will  make 


an  honest  (and  I  hope  an  intelligent) 
effort  to  divide  the  limited  resources  of 
Chicago  this  year  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  at  least  a  fair  support  (and  all 
the  support  possible)  to  all  branches  of 
the  service."     (Applause.) 


SCOPE   AND   CHARACTER    OF    THE    EXAMINATION 
FOR  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STREETS 


The  civil  service  examination  for 
street  superintendent,  the  main  facts 
with  regard  to  which  have  been  re- 
viewed in  numbers  five  to  seven  of  this 
volume  of  the  Bulletin,  was  held  on 
the  7th  to  9th  instant  and  was  taken 
by  fifty-eight  candidates,  fifty-one  of 
whom  completed  the  test.  Partly  as 
a  result  of  the  publicity  which  the  City 
Clvib  had  given  the  examination,  of 
these  fifty-eight  candidates  about  sev- 
enteen were  non-residents,  and  al- 
though the  names  of  the  candidates 
have,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  been  with- 
held by  the  commission,  it  is  known 
that,  among  these  non-residents,  were 
several  men  of  exceptionally  high  pro- 
fessional standing. 

The  exaimination  was  broad  in  scope, 
consisting  of  tests  on  experience  and 
on  "special  subject" — each  weighted 
at  forty  per  cent — and  on  mathematics 
and  English — weighted  together  at 
twenty  per  cent.  The  experience  test 
was  very  thorough,  comprising  about 
forty  questions  on  general,  technical 
and  administrative  training,  on  experi- 
ence in  the  handling  of  men,  the 
awarding  of  contracts  and  the  expen- 
diture of  money,  and  on  practical  fa- 
miliarity \vith  such  problems  as  those 
of  garbage  disposal,  street  cleaning  and 
street  maintenance. 

The  examination  on  "special  sub- 
ject" involved  questions  on  local  gov- 
ernment, on  the  problems  of  street 
cleaning,  street  maintenance  and  gar- 
bage disposal,  on  technical  information 
and  on  administrative  problems,  these 
being  weighted  respectively  at  two, 
tAvelve,  six  and  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
whole  examination.  The  propriety  of 
questions  on  local  government  in  an 
examination  ])articipated  in  by  outsid- 


ers is  somewhat  open  to  doubt,  espe- 
cially where  those  questions  have  little 
or  no  bearing  on  the  capacity  of  the 
candidates  to  fill  the  position  for  which 
the  examination  is  held,  but  in  the 
present  case  the  matter  is  probably  not 
vital,  as  the  weight  assigned  to  the  test 
on  local  information  was  small — only 
two  per  cent. 

To  test  their  acquaintance  with  the 
problems  confronting  the  street  super- 
intendent, the  candidates  were  asked 
to  write  three  short  papers,  one  on  gar- 
bage disposal,  another  on  street  clean- 
ing and  a  third  on  street  maintenance 
and  repair.  Under  each  of  these  heads, 
each  candidate  was  given  his  choice  of 
three  questions  upon  which  to  write, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  situation  most  fa- 
miliar to  him. 

Probably  the  most  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  the  examination  was  the  oral 
test  on  administrative  problems,  con- 
ducted by  a  board  consisting  of  Mr. 
John  W.  Alvord,  Mr.  Edgar  B.  Tol- 
man  and  Mr.  Joseph  Downey.  A  sten- 
ographic report  was  made  of  all  an- 
swers to  the  questions  of  the  examin- 
ing board.  Questions  were  asked  on 
methods  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
and  zeal  of  subordinates,  on  procedure 
in  the  handling  of  an  emergency  sit- 
uation, such  as  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
and  on  improving  the  organization 
and  methods  of  a  bureau  of  streets.  A 
successful  showing  before  the  exam- 
ining board  depended  very  largely  on 
the  ability  of  the  candidates  to  under- 
stand a  situation  quickly  and  to  make 
an  unhesitating,  yet  sound,  decision 
with  regard  to  it.  In  this  way  quali- 
ties of  decisiveness,  mental  alertness 
and   ability  to  comprehend     and     act 
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upon  situations,  qualities  of  which  the 
written  examination  could  offer  no 
adequate  test,  could  be  ascertained. 
The  oral  examination  can  be  made  a 
very  useful  part  of  examinations  such 
as  that  for  the  street  superintendency, 
provided  it  is  in  the  hands  of  an  effi- 
cient and  reliable  board  and  is  used 
conservatively.  In  the  case  under  dis- 
cussion, the  oral  examination  seems  to 
have  been  in  thoroughly  competent 
hands  and  may  be  expected  to  yield 
good  results. 

The  grading  of  the  papers  will  re- 
quire considerable  time  and  announce- 
ment of  the  result  of  the  examination 
will,  therefore,  of  necessity  be  delayed. 
On  the  answers  to  the  technical  ques- 
tions alone,  there  are  twenty-two  hun- 
dred pages  of  manuscript.  It  will  re- 
quire the  services  of  five  different 
boards  in  addition  to  a  part  of  the  of- 
fice force  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 


sion  to   com|)lete   the    grading   of   the 
papers. 

One  com])arison  suggests  itself  be- 
tween this  examination  and  that  held 
last  summer  for  the  position  of  librari- 
an of  the  Chicago  Public  I^ibrary. 
Both  examinations  were  open  to  non- 
residents, but  in  the  case  of  the  selec- 
tion of  the  public  librarian  the  candi- 
dates were  not  required  to  come  to  Chi- 
cago. This  had  certain  obvious  ad- 
vantages, designed  to  attract  a  high 
class  of  competitors ;  namely,  the  ex- 
amination was  made  more  in  keeping 
with  the  professional  tradition  of  "the 
office  seeking  the  man,"  and  also  the 
possibility  of  any  stigma  attaching  to 
failure  was  practically  removed.  The 
question  arises  (in  this  connection)  as 
to  whether  this  arrangement  might  not 
be  extended  advantageously  to  cover 
examinations  for  other  high  positions, 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  street 
superintendent. 


HOUSING  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  BOARD 

OF  TRADE 


At  the  invitation  of  the  Committee 
on  Housing  Conditions,'  about  fifty 
members  of  the  City  Club  gathered  at 
the  Club  at  an  informal  dinner  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  December  8. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Cahill  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Street  of 
England,  who  were  the  guests  of  hon- 
or for  the  occasion,  spoke  upon  their 
three  years'  investigation  for  the  Brit- 
ish Board  of  Trade  into  the  housing 
conditions  of  various  European  coun- 
tries and  of  America. 

Previous  to  the  main  addresses  of 
the  evening,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Ball,  Chief 
Sanitary  Inspector,  responded  to  an 
invitation  to  speak,  after  which  Pro- 
fessor James  H.  Tufts,  in  a  brief  way, 
presented  the  results  of  his  inquiry 
last  summer  into  the  housing  condi- 
tions of  Illinois  cities,  outside  of  Chi- 
cago. A  very  comprehensive  and  sug- 
gestive series  of  photographs,  illus- 
trating the  conditions  found  to  exist 
in  these  cities,  was  placed  upon  the 
wall,  where  they  might  be  inspected 
by  the  guests.  Professor  Tufts  indi- 
cated that  very  unsatisfactory  housing 


conditions  existed  in  some  sections  of 
these  cities,  through  lack  of  drainage 
facilities,  crowding  together  of  houses 
and  failure  to  provide  sufficient  light 
and  air  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings. 

Health  Commissioner  W.  A.  Evans, 
speaking  upon  the  relation  of  housing 
conditions  to  health,  emphasized  par- 
ticularly the  relation  of  defective  hous- 
ing arrangements  to  tuberculosis.  Re- 
ferring to  the  new  city  plan,  he  said 
that  more  attention  should  have  been 
paid  to  the  housing  conditions  of  the 
working  people ;  that  well-arranged 
and  well-kept  parks,  boulevards  and 
public  buildings  could  not  obliterate 
from  the  mind  of  the  visitor  the  sight 
of  the  wretched  dwellings  in  South 
Chicago  along  the  lines  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  and  in  other  sections  of 
the  city  along  the  Alton  and  the  North- 
western railroads.  In  closing,  Dr. 
Evans  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
although  Chicago  housing  conditions 
are  bad,  they  are  not  so  bad  as  in  many 
other  cities  where  the  more  substantial 
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construction  of  the  buildings  makes 
change  difficuh,  if  not  impossible.  Chi- 
cago's hope  is  in  the  temporary  char- 
acter of  its  housing  arrangements. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Cahill  outlined  the  scope  of 
the  investigation  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  into  the  cost  of  living  in  va- 
rious countries.  This  investigation, 
which  covered  England,  Germany, 
France,  Belgium  and  lastly  the  United 
States,  where,  after  a  study  of  some 
thirty  cities,  it  is  now  being  conclud- 
ed, consisted  for  the  most  part  in  the 
following  out  of  three  lines  of  inquiry, 
one  into  comparative  wage  rates,  an- 
other into  rents  and  housing  condi- 
tions, and  a  third  into  the  cost  of  the 
principal  commodities.  Mr.  Cahill's 
remarks  dealt  primarily  with,  that  part 
of  the  inquiry  relating  to  housing  con- 
ditions. In  England,  he  said,  the  pre- 
vailing type  of  workman's  dwelling, 
outside  of  London — where  the  tene- 
ment system  had  made  great  inroads 
—was  a  four  or  five  room  cottage  with 
a  small  yard  in  front  and  a  garden  in 
the  rear.  In  Germany  the  typical 
workman's  dwelling  is  a  three  or  four 
room  tlat.  In  France  it  is  a  two  or 
three  room  flat  or  cottage,  the  rooms 
being  rather  large,  while  the  single 
room  tenement  is  very  common  in 
many  cities. 

Mr.  Street  said  that  the  common 
statement  that  the  German  cities  have 
no  slums  is  quite  untrue,  although  this 
might  appear  to  be  true  to  the  casual 
visitor  whose  observations  are  neces- 
sarily superficial.  He  pictured  the 
characteristic  barrack  flats  of  Berlin, 
inclosing  a  narrow  court,  which  is 
poorly  ventilated  and.  insufficient  in 
size  to  provide  a  place  for  the  chil- 
dren to  play.     He  spoke,  however,  of 


certain  admirably  planned  groups  of 
model  Hats  which  have  recently  been 
erected  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere  by  vol- 
unteer associations.  Fie  also"  gave 
some  time  to  a  discussion  of  co-opera- 
tive housing  schemes  in  England,  a 
notable  example  being  that  of  the  so- 
called  Garden  City,  where  the  tenants 
hold  shares  and  receive  dividends  upon 
the  rents  they  pay  and  which  is  a 
model  town  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Ijoth  health  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Street,  in  speaking  of  the  hous- 
ing experiments  undertaken  by  cer- 
tain English  municipalities,  referred 
to  one  city  which  has  built  some  five 
hundred  cottages  for  rental  to  work- 
ingmen  at  as  low  a  figure  as  fifty  cents 
per  week  and  which  contemplates  the 
building  of  about  five  hundred  more. 
The  low  rental  has  been  fixed  to 
meet  the  demands  of  an  unskilled, 
poorly  paid  class  of  labor  which  can- 
not afford  high-priced  housing  facili- 
ties. This  class  has  been  most  con- 
sistently neglected  in  municipal  hous- 
ing schemes  merely  because  the  higher 
paid,  skilled  workmen  have  alone  been 
able  to  stand  the  expense. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Street  called  atten- 
tion to  the  lodging  house  regulations 
of  England,  under  which  the  keeper 
of  each  lodging  house  is  required  to 
take  out  a  license.  This  allows  a  very 
close  supervision  of  lodging  houses 
and  helps  to  prevent  evasions  of  the 
law.  Mr.  Street  suggested  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  measure  as  a  means  of 
controlling  conditions  such  as  are  to 
be  found  in  South  Chicago,  where 
there  are  sometimes  many  beds  in  a 
single  room,  kept  warm  by  successive 
relays  of  lodgers. 
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THE  BUDGET  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HEALTH 


At  a  long-table  luncheon  of  the  City 
Club,  on  Saturday,  the  18th  instant,  the 
series  of  talks  on  the  budget  estimates 
of  the  various  city  departments  was 
inaugurated  with  a  discussion  of 
the  needs  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Those  who  took  part  in  this  discussion 
were  Professor  William  E.  Watt,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Graham  School  at  Union 
Avenue  and  Forty-fifth  street,  Doctor 
Augustus  L.  Craig,  Medical  Director  of 
the  Old  Colony  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Professor  Edward  S.  Ames,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Doctor  Theodore  B. 
Sachs,  of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  In- 
stitute and  Doctor  William  A.  Evans, 
Commissioner  of  Health  for  the  city  of 
Chicago.     Dr.  Henry  B.  .Favill  presided. 

During  the  open  discussion,  following 
the  main  addresses,  the  Civic  Secretary 
of  the  Club,  Mr.  George  E.  Hooker,  took 
occasion  to  state  somewhat  more  care- 
fully than  had  been  done  before  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  series  of  budget  talks 
inaugurated  by  the  Club. 

Mr.  George  E.  Hooker 

"In  this  course  of  budget  discussions 
which  we  are  having,  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose, I  think,  to  undertake  to  pass  upon 
the  sufficiency  or  the  insufficiency  of  the 
proposed  estimates  for  the  next  year,  or 
upon  the  wisdom,  the  honesty  or  the  good 
judgment  displayed  in  the  expenditures 
of  the  last  or  of  any  preceding  year. 
These  meetings  should  not  in  any  sense 
be  interpreted  as  undertaking  to  pass  up- 
on those  questions.  They  are  intended 
primarily  as  an  opportunity — a  platform, 
as  it  were — for  a  statement  of  the  vari- 
ous city  departments  of  the  work  they 
are  doing,  their  needs,  and  the  resources 
for  which  they  are  asking.    They  are  to 


attract  public  attention  to  the  importance 
of  these  subjects.  They  do  not  under- 
take and  should  not  be  interpreted,  by 
the  press  or  by  anyone  else,  as  undertak- 
ing to  duplicate  the  work  whcih  is  al- 
ready being  done  by  an  official  body  in 
respect  to  the  city  administration  as  a 
whole."    (Applause.) 

Doctor  Favill  introduced  as  the  first 
speaker  Professor  William  E.  Watt  of 
the  Graham  School. 

Professor  William  E.  Watt 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  The 
main  things  that  we  teach  in  the  schools 
are  'readin,'  'ritin'  and  'rithmetic,'  the 
'three  R's.'  There  is  another  'R'  that 
ought  to  be  taught  that  is  worth  more 
than  the  three  we  are  teaching  today  and 
that  is  'righteousness'  or  right  conduct. 
And  there  is  still  another  'R'  which  is  of 
more  importance  even  than  the  teaching 
of  righteousness  or  morality  or  ethical 
virtue,  but  to  which  even  the  schools  are 
antagonistic.  I  refer  to  the  'R'  which 
the  doctors  know  as  'resistance,'  physical 
resistance.  It  is  more  important  that 
physical  resistance  be  taught  to  all  the 
pupils  of  every  school  than  that  right- 
eousness or  the  'three  R's'  should  be 
taught  them.  What  is  the  use  of  teach- 
ing righteousness  when  there  are  so 
many  funeral  processions  going  down  our 
streets  unnecessarily,  taking  short  coffins 
to  the  cemetery?  What  is  the  use  of 
teaching  righteousness  if  the  child  is  not 
going  to  live  to  use  it?  What  is  the  use 
of  teaching  the  'three  R's'  if  his  crip- 
pled body  is  to  be  laid  away  as  a  useless 
thing  before  the  time  for  that  body  to 
come  to  its  fruition  of  usefulness? 

"I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  matter 
of  imparting  resistance  to  the  school  chil- 
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dren  is  of  so  much  greater  importance 
than  the  other  things  for  which  the 
schools  exist,  that  it  is  ahnost  a  shame 
for  me  to  stand  before  you  and  say  that 
the  city  of  Chicago  is  to  spend  thirteen 
million  dollars  next  year  to  build  school 
houses  that  will  be  partly  wrong;  to  put 
a  course  of  study  into  effect  that  will  be 
partly  wrong ;  and  to  have  teachers  work- 
ing under  circumstances  that  are  very 
wrong.  All  these  things  for  thirteen  mil- 
lion dollars,  when  we  know  that  they  are 
wrong;  yet  it  is  but  a  mere  bagatelle 
that  is  to  go  toward  increasing  the  're- 
sistance' of  the  pupils  and  we  are  here 
today  considering  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  spend  the  money  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health  is  putting  into  the 
schools  in  the  way  of  medical  inspection. 
It  is  a  ridiculous  thing.     (Applause.) 

"I  do  not  look  on  medical  inspection, 
as  I  see  it  in  my  school,  as  in- 
spection in  the  conventional  sense,  for 
inspection  generally  means  a  mere  'look- 
ing in'  for  medical  purposes.  The  pub- 
lic has  an  idea  that  the  medical  inspec- 
tion in  the  schools,  which  is  given  by  the 
Health  Department  is  of  this  superficial 
sort.  This  is  not  true.  What  we  are 
getting  in  the  schools  is  'hygienic  atten- 
tion.' 

"Day  before  yesterday,  my  nurse  came 
into  the  office  leading  a  little  girl  by  the 
hand.  The  child's  eyes  were  twitched 
out  of  shape  and  bleared ;  I  doubt 
whether  she  had  ever  seen  her  mother. 
She  knows  the  way  to  school  and  comes  ; 
she  sees  the  book  but  never  learns  a  les- 
son ;  she  has  eyes  but  she  sees  not.  The 
nurse  said,  'Mr.  Watt,  I  am  going  to  be 
absent  today.  I  am  going  to  see  a  doc- 
tor.' I  told  her  that  the  doctor  would 
soon  be  on  hand,  but  she  replied,  'No,  I 
am  going  to  the  oculist.  We  must  have 
these  eyes  attended  to.'  What  would 
have  happened  to  that  child  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  nurse?  She  would  have 
been  put  in  a  room  along  with  the  other 
children  and  the  teacher  would  have 
taught  her  the  regular  curriculum.  Not 
having  the  time  to  attend  to  her  individ- 
ually, she  would  have  given  her  the 
regular  course  of  study.  What  would 
that  have  done  for  the  child?  Nothing, 
but  to  make  her  miserable,  to  irritate 
her  eyes,  to  make  her  worse  than  when 
she  came  in.    The  school  would  have  ac- 


tually been  a  curse  to  her.  Sh&  would 
Ijetter  have  been  in  the  street  or  playing 
in  the  alley  at  home,  than  to  be  treated  as 
my  teachers  would  have  had  to  treat  her 
under  those  circumstances.  What  the 
nurse  did  for  that  girl  that  day  is  worth 
more  than  what  you  pay  one  of  my 
teachers  for  a  whole  year's  work.  She 
saved,  perhaps,  her  life;  she  surely  saved 
her  future  happiness. 

"Yesterday,  as  I  was  going  through 
the  second  grade  of  my  school,  I  noticed 
the  same  nurse  talking  to  another  little 
girl.  She  said,  'You  must  put  that  on 
night  and  morning  and  you  must  keep 
at  it.  You  must  comb  it  out  very  care- 
fully and  don't  come  back  to  school  until 
the  last  one  is  gone,  because  I  won't  have 
you  around  here  in  this  school  while  you 
have  those  on  you.  It  is  not  right.' 
What  the  nurse  did  for  that  girl  in  ten 
minutes  was  worth  more  for  her  than 
ten  months  of  school-room  instruction, 
especially  while  her  scalp  was  feeling  as 
it  did  when  the  nurse  brought  her  out. 

"Aly  medical  inspector,  Dr.  Schram, 
once  went  among  the  children  in  one  of 
the  school  rooms  and  commented  upon 
them  something  like  this :  'This  is  a  great 
child  to  learn.'  'This  child  is  very  bright.' 
'This  girl  is  ordinary.'  'This  one  you 
haven't  pounded  one  word  into  since  you 
got  him  here.'  The  teacher,  much  sur- 
prised, said,  'That  is  right,  but  how  did 
you  find  it  out?'  He  said,  'I  looked  first 
to  see  if  the  nose  was  clean ;  a  child  with 
a  running  nostril  is  handicapped,  he  can- 
not learn.  I  looked  next  to  see  if  his 
throat  was  clean ;  if  his  throat  is  nasty 
with  germs,  he  cannot  learn.  I  looked 
then  to  see  if  the  glands  were  swollen ; 
if  I  find  them  swollen,  I  know  that  that 
child  is  handicapped.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect a  child  with  a  bad  nose  and  throat 
and  with  swollen  glands  to  learn  easily; 
you  cannot  teach  him ;  he  is  unteachable.' 
And  he  was  right.  Bad  health  is  not  the 
only  thing  that  makes  children  unteach- 
able but  it  is  one  of  the  things. 

"What  is  Chicago  doing  for  those 
three  things,  bad  nose,  bad  throat  and 
swollen  glands?  The  bad  nose  can  be 
cured  in  a  few  weeks  by  open  air.  Fresh 
air  will  cure  that  nose ;  fresh  air  will 
cure  that  throat;  fresh  air  and  proper 
feeding  will  cure  those  swollen  glands. 
In  two  rooms  we  are  violatinsf  the  rules 
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in  order  to  treat  the  children  in  the  open 
air.  I  am  liable  to  be  called  on  the  car- 
pet for  violation  of  the  rules  down  there 
and  also  for  opening  my  mouth  here  but 
I  want  to  lose  my  job  in  this  cause  if  I 
can.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

"What  are  you  doing  in  Chicago  to 
cure  these  children?  Not  a  thing!  You 
merely  give  them  a  course  of  study  and 
force  the  teachers  to  stay  in  heated 
rooms  and  jam  that  course  of  study  into 
them.  It  is  a  shame,  a  damnable  shame."' 
(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  FAA'ILL:  "I  did  not 
overstate  it,  did  I?  (Laughter.)  It  is 
not  so  remarkable  as  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  attitude  which  has  developed 
among  the  life  insurance  companies  in 
the  last  few  months  (it  hardly  runs  into 
years)  upon  this  subject  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  health,  prolongation  of 
life  and  all  the  allied  subjects.  I 
am  going  to  introduce  to  you,  Doc- 
tor Craig,  Aledical  Director  of  the 
Old  Colony  Life  Insurance  Company, 
and  ask  for  his  views  upon  this  propo- 
sition."   (Applause.) 

Dr.  Augustus  L.  Craig 

"Health  is  the  greatest  asset  financial- 
ly and  commercially  which  either  an  in- 
dividual or  a  community'  can  possess. 
The  greatest  of  our  national  resources  is 
the  health  of  our  workers. 

"Life  insurance  companies  are  inter- 
ested in  the  maintenance  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  health  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
life  of  the  insured.  Insurance  companies 
are  not  concerned  about  the  death  rate 
of  those  above  sixty  years  of  age.  That 
rate  is  probably  a  fixed  one  for  long 
years  to  come  but  not  so  with  the  mor- 
tality of  those  of  tender  years.  A  baby 
today  has  in  prospect  a  much  longer  av- 
erage lifetime  than  did  the  baby  of  even 
one  generation  ago,  but  a  man  or  woman 
of  sixty  years  of  age  has  in  prospect  an 
average  after  life  time  no  greater  than 
formerly.  The  dangers  to  which  chil- 
dren are  subject  have  in  a  measure  been 
removed  or  controlled,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  death  rates  from  diabetes,  heart 
disease  and  Bright's  disease  have  per- 
haps doubled  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

"Industrial  insurance  companies  are 
especially  interested  in  the  lives  of  the 
voung,  as  thev  insure  them  bv  the  hun- 


dreds of  thousands.  A  longer  tenure  of 
life  means  a  larger  contribution  to  the 
company  carrying  the  risk. 

"From  the  Chicago  Health  Bulle- 
tin of  August,  1908,  I  quote  the 
following  relative  to  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Health  of  this  city 
in  protecting  the  lives  of  the  young: 
'The  systematic  efforts  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  babies  of  Chicago  were  begun  by 
the  Department  of  Health  in  the  year 
1895.  During  the  previous  twelve  years 
there  had  been  67,932  deaths  of  infants 
under  one  year  of  age,  or  more  than  six 
out  of  one  thousand  living  at  all  ages. 
In  the  twelve  years  that  measures  have 
been  actively  prosecuted  to  stay  this 
enormous  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  the 
death  rate  has  been  practically  cut  in 
two  from  6.13  to  3.18  per  thou- 
sand of  the  total  population.  If  the 
death  rate  of  the  earlier  period  had  pre- 
vailed during  the  last  twelve  years  there 
would  have  been,  with  the  increased  pop- 
ulation, 130,733  deaths  instead  of  the  67,- 
717  that  did  occur.  In  other  words,  the 
lives  of  63,016  babies  have  been  saved 
in  the  twelve  year  period  in  which  meas- 
ures to  safeguard  the  babies'  health  have 
been  actively  carried  out.'  The  chief 
agencies  that  have  operated  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Chicago's  infant  mortality  are  the 
education  of  the  mother,  open  air  sani- 
tariums for  babies  and  an  improved  milk 
and  water  supply.  The  Health  Depart- 
ment under  the  efficient  management  of 
the  best  equipped  and  most  active  health 
officer  the  Chicago  Health  Department 
has  ever  had,  has  effected  a  remarkable 
decrease  in  infant  mortality  in  the  last 
year,  notwithstanding  the  long  continued 
high  temperature  of  the  summer  just 
past. 

"Legal  Reserve  Companies  and  Fra- 
ternal Beneficiary  Societies  pay  out  mil- 
lions yearly  on  account  of  policies  ma- 
tured by  tuberculosis.  In  the  year  1908 
the  fraternal  beneficiary  orders  paid  out 
the  enomious  sum  of  $75,000,000  on 
eight  thousand  lives  sacrificed  to  tuber- 
culosis. These  orders,  awake  to  the  fact 
that  tuberculosis  is  preventable  and  cura- 
ble, are  establishing  sanitariums  for  the 
outdoor  treatment  of  the  disease  and 
have  also  started  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion in  the  society  apers. 

"Pneumonia  is  a  close  second  to  tu- 
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bercLilosis  in  the  list  of  preventable  dis- 
eases that  mature  the  policy  of  the  adult, 
with  typhoid  fever  next  in  line. 
The  causes  contributing  to  deaths  by 
pneumonia,  typhoid  fever  and  some  other 
adult's  diseases,  as  well  as  children's  dis- 
eases, and  their  preventability  arc  not  so 
well  understood  and  appreciated  as  in 
case  of  tuberculosis.  Industrial  insurance 
is  hard  hit  by  the  losses  entailed  by 
deaths,  due  largely  to  the  entirely  pre- 
ventable, or  at  least  postponable,  and  in 
a  large  measure  controllable  children's 
diseases  such  as  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
measles  and  whooping  cough. 

"  'Health  is  wealth'  and  no  city  budget 
should  be  more  liberally  supplied  with 
funds  or  those  funds  more  unstintingly 
but  judiciously  disbursed  than  that  of  the 
Health  Department.  The  best  possible 
investment  the  city  of  Chicago  can  make 
is  to  liberally  endow  its  Health  Depart- 
ment and  to  co-operate  with  its  alert  and 
efficient  health  officer.  It  takes  money — 
and  lots  of  it — to  provide  pure  water, 
pure  food  and  pure  air.  The  inspection 
of  the  schools  and  the  maintenance  of  an 
effectual  quarantine  costs  money  but 
the  returns  are  of  incalculable  value. 

"It  is  estimated  that  there  are  always 
3,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States 
on  the  sick  list,  of  whom  about  1.000,000 
are  in  the  working  period  of  life.  About 
three  quarters  of  these  are  actually 
workers  and  must  lose  in  the  aggregate 
more  than  $500,000,000  in  wages  and  an 
additional  $500,000,000  as  the  direct  ex- 
pense incident  to  their  sickness,  one 
half  of  which  is  preventable.  It 
is  further  estimated  that  the  an- 
nual mortality  cost  which  is  pre- 
ventable fully  equals  $1,000,000,000. 
The  annual  cost  of  preventable  deaths  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  alone  runs  up  into 
the  millions  of  dollars.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  meet  and  reduce  the  present 
mortality,  and  that  is  through  the  finan- 
cial and  moral  support  of  every  well- 
meaning,  intelligent  citizen.  The  city 
needs  thoroughly  equipped  sanitary  offi- 
cers, men  who  are  specialists  in  their 
profession.  They  should  be  so  compen- 
sated that  their  entire  time  and  attention 
can  be  unrestrictedly  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  public  health. 

"As  an  abstract  proposition,  life  insur- 
ance companies  of  whatever  kind  are  in- 


terested in  any  plan  or  movement  that 
has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of 
healtli  conditions  and  the  prolongation  of 
life.  A  man's  energy  is  his  best  asset 
and  its  full  value  depends  on  his  health 
and  length  of  years.  If  this  be  true, 
the  potential  strength  of  the  nation 
is  lost  to  a  large  degree  by  the  needless 
waste  of  countless  years  by  the  early  and 
preventable  deaths  of  babies  and  of  the 
young  and  middle  aged. 

"Every  influential  agent,  wherever  he 
may  be  found,  in  Chicago  or  elsewhere, 
should  contribute  his  vote,  his  money  and 
in  every  way  his  hearty  co-operation  to 
bring  about  such  a  condition  of  things 
that  age  and  not  disease  shall  be  the  de- 
termining factor  in  the  matter  of  our  de- 
mise. A  campaign  of  education  and  con- 
trol is  most  promising.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  never  more  needed  than  now." 
( Applause.) 

Professor  Edward  S.  Ames  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  spoke  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  attitude  of  the 
churches  on  questions  of  public  health. 

Professor  Edward  S.  Ames 

"Air.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Club :  It  is  greatly  appreciated  by  me, 
as  a  representative  of  the  ministers  and 
the  churches  in  the  city,  that  we  should 
be  taken  seriously  at  all  in  so  practical 
a  matter  as  the  formation  of  the  city 
budget  and  its  administration.  I  think 
it  might  be  said  with  reference  to 
churches,  as  well  as  with  reference  to 
the  schools,  that  a  practical  interest  in 
such  matters  as  are  here  represented,  is 
a  recent  affair.  And  yet  I  can  assure 
you  very  heartily  that,  so  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes  in  the  past  ten  years  in 
practical  church  work  in  this  city, 
there  is  an  ever  increasing  tendency  to 
support  such  movements  as  are  repre- 
sented by  our  Department  of  Health  and 
the  practical  problems  it  undertakes. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  church  feels  it- 
self increasingly  bound  to  become  more 
practical  and  more  humanitarian  and  it 
finds  in  these  matters  of  physical  health 
a  real  sphere  for  its  interest  and  its  ac- 
tivity. It  realizes  that  while  it  is  import- 
ant to  have  a  beautiful  city  and  to  have 
streets  well  paved,  that  it  is  also  the  first 
of  all  essentials  to  have  healthy  and  hap- 
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py  people  in  the  streets  and  in  the  homes 
of  the  city. 

"In  the  second  place,  it  is  more  and 
more  apparent  to  this  group  of  institu- 
tions in  our  city  that  these  high  ideals  of 
a  new  order  of  society  must  effect  them- 
selves upon  a  scientific  basis,  as  well  as 
upon  a  basis  of  optimism  and  faith ;  and, 
therefore,  the  churches,  I  think,  increas- 
ingly are  disposed  to  feel  that  they 
should  not  simply  resign  themselves  to 
the  operation  of  disease  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  the  way  in  which 
Providence  necessarily  operates,  but  that, 
in  quite  a  contrary  way,  they  should  con- 
ceive themselves  as  the  agencies  of  Prov- 
idence to  regulate  and  reduce  and  oblit- 
erate disease. 

"In  the  third  place,  we  are  feeling  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  religious  forces 
to  operate  in  practical  ways  with  the 
agencies  of  the  municipality  and  to  real- 
ize that  while  we  relate  ourselves  to  ideal 
kingdoms,  we  must  also  know  how  to 
operate  in  the  immediate  practical  king- 
doms that  are  here  upon  the  earth.  Con- 
sequently, we  appreciate  increasingly  the 
work  of  sincere  and  efficient  public  offi- 
cials, and  regard  them  as  representatives 
of  an  ideal  order  in  the  community,  quite 
aside  from  party  lines  and  from  limited 
sectarian  interests. 

"In  my  observations  of  church  meet- 
ings in  this  city,  they  have  never 
been  more  interested  nor  more 
alert  than  when  our  Commissioner 
of  Health  has  come  to  address  them  with 
reference  to  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  public  can  become  efficient  in  the  de- 
fense of  itself,  particularly  against  con- 
tagious diseases. 

"This  growing  appreciation  of  practi- 
cal matters  is  ready  to  be  supported  also 
by  rather  efficient  and  practical  agencies. 
It  is  sometimes  true  that  ministers  are 
rather  put  to  it  to  find  subjects  to  preach 
about,  and  practical — yet  very  humane 
and  ideal — interests  like  this  furnish  the 
best  of  material.  The  church  press  is 
another  efficient  educational  agency. 
I  once  asked  the  publisher  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  monthly  church  papers, 
which  go  into  one  hundred  thousand 
homes  in  this  city,  whether  matter  relat- 
ing to  the  interests  of  public  health 
would  be  welcome  in  the  columns  of  his 
papers.     He  answered,  'Most  certainly. 


It  is  particularly  that  kind  of  material 
which  we  are  seeking  to  have  included 
in  our  publications.' 

"I  take  these  things  as  evidence  of  the 
fact  that,  so  far  as  the  church  constitu- 
ency is  concerned,  it  would  most  heartily 
support  a  more  ample  appropriation  than 
that  indicated  for  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  under  its  present  ad- 
ministration."    (Applause.) 

The  chairman  next  introduced  Doctor 
Theodore  B.  Sachs  of  the  Chicago  Tu- 
berculosis Institute, 

Dr.  Theodore  B.  Sachs 

"The  tuberculosis  problem  of  Chicago 
is  a  problem  of  large  dimensions.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  large  in  the  number  of 
deaths  the  disease  produces.  In  the 
twelve  months  from  December  1,  1908, 
to  December  1,  1909,  the  lives  of  3,839 
men,  women  and  children  were  sacrificed 
to  this  disease,  A  large  proportion  of 
this  unnecessary  sacrifice  occurred  in  the 
most  productive  periods  of  human  life, 
the  period  between  twenty  and  forty 
years  of  age. 

"The  problem  is  large,  in  the 
second  place,  because  of  the  ever- 
present  existence  in  our  midst  of  an 
army  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
tuberculous  sufferers,  in  whom  the  dis- 
ease is  in  the  open,  transmissible  stage 
(chiefly  by  means  of  sputa).  These  per- 
sons will  continue  to  serve  as  carriers  of 
infection  in  homes,  working  places,  pub- 
lic buildings,  conveyances  and  other 
places,  unless  dealt  with  in  a  compre- 
hensive, efficient  and  humane  way. 

"In  the  third  place,  the  problem 
is  large  because  of  the  presence 
of  a  similar  army  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men,  women  and  children, 
infected  in  the  surroundings  above  men- 
tioned but  still  in  the  non-active,  not 
transmissible  stage,  which,  nevertheless, 
impairs  their  general  resistance,  their 
working  capacity  and  their  chances  of 
life.  From  this  large  army,  thousands  of 
recruits  are  added  yearly  to  the  first 
class — the  so-called  carriers  of  infection. 

"Lastly,  the  problem  is  large  be- 
cause of  its  dependence  upon  so- 
cial and  economic  conditions  in 
general,  upon  the  food  and  milk 
supply,  upon  conditions  and  meth- 
ods in  the  public  school  system,  upon  the 
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hygiene  of  working  places,  of  public  con- 
veyances and  homes,  and  upon  the  com- 
munal and  individual  standards  of  hy- 
giene. 

"Thirty-eight  hundred  lives  unneces- 
sai-ily  sacrificed  to  tuberculosis !  This 
can  be  done  away  with  only  by  giving 
the  City  Health  Department  all  the  nec- 
essary machinery  and  money  to  combat 
the  disease  in  a  comprehensive  and  sys- 
tematic way.  During  the  last  two  years, 
the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute,  a 
private  organization  of  enthusiastic  men 
and  women,  have  worked  hand  in  hand 
with  the  City  Health  Departement,  in 
order  to  make  headway  against  the  white 
plague  in  Chicago.  The  Christmas  Stamp 
and  individual  contributions  furnish  the 
necessary  funds.  Every  one  here  should 
see  that  this  year  should  be  the  banner 
year  of  these  stamp  sales.  Every  stamp 
is  a  bullet  against  tuberculosis.  Every 
stamp  is  so  much  more  justice  and  kind- 
ness to  the  tuberculosis  sufferer. 

"What  the  City  Health  Department 
has  done  during  the  last  two  years  in  the 
fight  against  tuberculosis,  it  has  done  be- 
cause of  the  personality  and  enthusiasm 
of  its  workers  and  regardless  of  the  lack 
of  funds;  this  is  applicable  also  to  the 
Department's  fight  against  every  con- 
tagious disease  in  Chicago.  New  York, 
with  a  population  not  twice  as  large  as 
Chicago,  has  eight  times  as  much  money 
to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  com- 
munity health. 

"The  present  city  administration  did 
well  by  appointing  the  committee  of  pub- 
lic spirited  physicians,  which  suggested 
Doctor  Evans  for  the  position  of  Com- 
missioner of  Health.  Doctor  Evans  was 
called  to  an  ofiice  that  needed  a  man 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  health 
problems  of  this  city — one  of  great  ca- 
pacity as  a  fighter  (when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  fight).  Doctor  Evans  is  such  a 
man  and  so  it  is  with  a  number  of  his 
co-workers,  able,  trained  enthusiastic 
men,  who  render  great  service  to  the 
community,  though  they  are  greatly  un- 
derpaid for  their  work. 

"The  City  Health  Department  has 
waged  an  unremitting  campaign  against 
so-called  'impure  air'  diseases  (tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia,  bronchitis).  Lectures 
given  before  all  kinds  of  organizations 
had  to  be  given  outside  of  working  hours, 


thus  adding  to  an  already  heavy  burden. 
The  same  kind  of  campaign  was  waged 
systematically  through  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  through  news- 
papers and  through  other  agencies  of 
publicity.  The  department  pressed  the 
agitation  for  better  ventilation  of  homes, 
public  places,  and  public  conveyances. 
An  agitation,  with  plenty  of  fight  in  it, 
developed  in  unexpected  quarters,  in  the 
case  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  people 
of  Austin  to  part  with  the  ill-smelling, 
sputa-covered  'smokers' — and  this  from 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  parts  of  this 
community.  The  great  fight  for  a  purer 
milk  supply  was  largely  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  The  present  De- 
partment of  Health  has  introduced  com- 
pulsory registration  of  all  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis and  has  also  undertaken  the  dis- 
infection of  premises  vacated  by  con- 
sumptives, through  death  or  removal  to 
other  quarters.  In  the  last  twelvemonths 
4,080  cases  have  been  registered  and  3,- 
728  premises  disinfected.  Registration 
of  tuberculosis  cases  and  disinfection  of 
premises  are  'sine  qua  non'  conditions 
to  a  successful  campaign  against  tuber- 
culosis. The  arrest  of  'spitters' — which 
ought  to  be  more  frequent  and  more  ex- 
emplary in  its  effects — w^as  another  phase 
of  the  work  of  the  Health  Department. 
All  this  was  supplemented  by  a  constant, 
persistent,  systematic  campaign  of  public 
education. 

"The  Department  of  Health  should 
have  sufficient  funds  to  cover  the  situa- 
tion comprehensively — and  this  means  it 
should  have  workers,  able,  well  trained 
and  well  paid.  We  must  achieve  efficient 
control  of  every  case  of  tuberculosis  in 
this  city,  through  hospital,  dispensary, 
home  and  sanitarium  care.  Control  of 
the  situation  would  gradually  result  in  the 
saving  of  thousands  of  lives  and  millions 
of  money.  The  loss  through  tuberculosis 
last  year  amounted,  in  the  estimate  of 
the  Department,  to  twenty-three"  million 
dollars.  The  time  to  create  the  neces- 
sary machinery  for  a  comprehensive 
fight  is,  now  when  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  best  Department  of 
Health  Chicago  ever  had.  We  must 
give  the  Health  Commissioner  and  the 
Department  our  full  support.  It  is  our 
duty."     (Applause.) 

Doctor  W.  A.  Evans,  Health  Commis- 
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sioner  of  the  city  of  Chicago  was  the  last 
speaker. 

Doctor  W.  A.  Evans 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I 
want  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for 
those  references  that  are  personal  to  my- 
self ;  and  I  also  want  to  thank  you  equal- 
ly sincerely  for  the  references  that  you 
have  made  to  the  helpful  interest  the 
head  of  the  department  has  always  had 
from  those  who  constituted  the  depart- 
ment. In  my  judgment  the  head  of  the 
department  has  received  too  much  of 
this  credit;  perhaps,  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  more  in  the  open  and  appears 
more  frequently  before  the  people.  In 
consequence  of  that  more  frequent  ap- 
pearance, it  is  not  possible  for  the  peo- 
ple to  understand  the  proportions  in  the 
case  and  to  see  how  much  of  the  credit 
due  to  the  men  who  work  in  the  depart- 
ment, regardless  of  hours  of  beginning 
or  hours  of  ending,  regardless  of  season 
of  any  sort  or  kind. 

"I  am  sure  that  you  are  duly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  this  health  work  means 
more  to  the  people  of  Chicago  than 
does  the  work  of  any  other  department 
of  the  city  government.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that,  while  you  appreciate  the  fact 
that  here  and  there  a  bridge  may  be 
needed,  the  neglect  of  bridge  construc- 
tion is  far  less  harmful  than  the  neglect 
of  those  preventable  diseases  that  should 
be  stamped  out. 

"The  harm  that  comes  from  the  pres- 
ent inadequacy  of  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion is  far  less  than  the  harm  that  comes 
from  the  inadequacy  of  the  efforts  ex- 
pended for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health.  The  Health  Department  watches 
as  many  things  as  does  the  Police  De- 
partment ;  it  watches  them  as  well  and 
it  does  it  for  less  than  one  tenth  of  the 
appropriation.  The  Police  Department 
watches  that  which  is  on  the  street ;  the 
Health  Department  watches  that  which 
is  within  the  home.  The  watching  is  on 
this  account  infinitely  more  difficult  and 
yet  it  must  all  be  done  on  an  appropria- 
tion of  about  one  tenth  that  which  the 
Police  Department  receives. 

"Last  year  consumption  cost  Chicago 
twenty-three  million  dollars  and  con- 
sumption is  but  one  of  a  large  group 
of  diseases  that  is  taking  away  human 


beings  at  a  time  when  they  are  needed 
by  their  families.  That  which  a  health 
department  should  stand  for  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  life  of  an  individual  to 
a  period  when  he  will  have  matured  his 
family  and  will  have  rounded  out  his 
days,  so  that  his  children,  being  grown, 
can  take  their  proper  places  in  society 
and  discharge  their  maximum  of  useful- 
ness. What  a  health  department  should 
at  all  times  stand  out  against  is  the  dis- 
solution of  the  family  by  the  death  of  the 
father  at  a  time  when  his  children  must, 
by  reason  of  his  death,  be  scattered  in 
asylums,  amongst  friends,  or  put  to  work 
when  they  should  be  at  school.  The  best 
interests  of  the  community  demand  that 
businesses  should  not  be  interrupted 
abruptly  by  death. 

"When  you  look  on  that  side  of  the 
picture,  I  want  you  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  how  insufficient  are  the  forces 
that  are  fighting  to  overcome  these 
agencies  that  are  working  for  the  harm 
of  the  community,  how  few  and  futile 
are  the  weapons  that  are  at  hand  with 
which  to  combat  them.  But  the  situation 
is  not  so  hopeless  as  it  seems.  The  Health 
Department  is  not  the  only  arm  of  of- 
fense or  defense  that  the  community  has 
at  its  disposal.  We  recognize  the 
support  of  the  men  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  churches,  in  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  in  the  medical  profession. 
Through  these  agencies  work  is  being 
accomplished  which  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  work  which  the  community 
is  paying  for  through  taxation. 

"Now  I  am  going  to  talk  on  three  di- 
visions of  rny  subject.  I  am  going  to 
talk,  first,  of  the  history  of  the  depart- 
ment from  the  financial  standpoint ;  then 
of  the  budget  for  next  year  as  compared 
with  that  for  this  year;  and  lastly  of 
Avhat  the  department  could  do  if  it  had 
double  its  present  appropriation. 

"The  first  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  was  made  in  1851 
and  amounted  to  two  thousand  dollars. 
In  1855,  this  had  grown  to  thirty-four 
thousand  dollars — which  however  in- 
cluded an  item  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  building  of  what  is  now 
the  county  hospital.  That  hospital  was 
sustained  for  one  year  by  the  city,  but  as 
it  was  felt  by  some  that  it  was  rather  the 
duty  of  the  county  to  maintain  the  hos- 
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pital,  it  was  later  transferred  to  the 
county.  The  per  capita  cost  of  the 
iTealth  Department  in  1856,  before  the 
hospital  was  established,  was  twenty-two 
cents.  The  year  after  the  hospital  was 
established  the  per  capita  cost  was  40.8 
cents.  The  cost  during  1909  has  been 
twenty-five  cents.  Each  individual  in 
Chicago,  therefore,  was  spending  fifteen 
cents  more  for  the  Health  Department 
in  1856  than  he  is  at  the  present  time. 

"After  the  hospital  was  passed  over  to 
the  county  government,  the  appropria- 
tions gradually  diminished,  until,  in  1861, 
the  city  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  were  i.2  cents  per 
capita.  Perhaps  you  will  remember 
that  along  in  there  we  had  a  lot  of  chol- 
era and  the  town  came  pretty  near  being 
wiped  off  the  map,  so  the  next  year  the 
appropriation  jumped  to  eight  cents  per 
capita.  In  1866  it  rose  to  10.5  cents,  and 
in  1867,  to  34.5  cents  per  capita.  In 
1874  the  appropriation  was  $91,000  or 
23.2  cents  per  capita ;  in  1887  it  was 
$322,160  or  forty-two  cents  per  capita, 
the  maximum  amount  in  the  eighties. 
The  maximum  amount  in  the  nineties 
was  in  1892  when  there  was  an  appro- 
priation of  $566,740  or  46.4  cents  per 
capita.  Since  1902,  the  appropriations 
have  run  as  follows:  11.7  cents,  11 
cents,  11.6  cents,  15.7  cents,  16.1  cents, 
27.8  cents,  28  cents,  and  25.3  cents. 

"I  wish  now  to  give  you  the  figures  for 
gross  expenditures  during  the  more  re- 
cent years.  You  will  understand  that 
these  figures  do  not  refer  to  the  amounts 
appropriated.  Some  years  ago,  it  was 
the  custom  to  appropriate  a  certain 
amount  and  to  ask  for  more  when  nec- 
essary. In  the  last  three  years,  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  appropriate  and  turn 
back  several  hundred  thousands  of  dol- 
lars unexpended.  If  we  could  find  a  way 
to  spend  the  money  of  the  department  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  a  fair  co-efifi- 
ciency  of  return,  with  a  possibility  of 
continuity  of  effort  rather  than  a  spo- 
radic outburst  here  and  there,  we  have 
spent  the  money.  If  we  could  not  do  it, 
we  have  turned  it  back  into  the  city  cof- 
fers entirely  regardless  of  whether  it  had 
been  appropriated  or  not.     The  follow- 


ing figures  represent  the  gross  expendi- 
tures in  the  more  recent  years: 

1902 $211,000 

1903 206.000 

1904 224,000 

1905 311,000 

1906 329,000 

1907 585,000 

1908 606,000 

1909 562,000 

'■()f  the  appropriation  of  1907,  nearly 
four  tenths  had  been  spent  by  April  15th. 
I  might  say  that  this  was  largely  by  rea- 
son of  an  ostensible  appropriation  for 
the  control  of  scarlet  fever,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  was  spent  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  political  documents. 

"Forty  per  cent  of  the  $585,000  ex- 
pended in  1907  was  spent  in  four  months 
and  sixty  per  cent  in  eight  months.  The 
total  number  of  men  carried  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  Health  Department  in  the 
month  of  March,  1907,  was  1,183.  It  was 
necessary,  at  the  beginning  of  this  term 
of  service,  to  lay  off  the  nurses  and  sev- 
eral hundred  medical  inspectors.  We  also 
cut  down  the  force  by  laying  off  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  who  were  nei- 
ther nurses  nor  doctors.  (Laughter.) 
By  June,  the  staff  had  fallen  to  406.  The 
total  number  of  men  carried  on  the  rolls 
of  the  department  at  the  present  time  is 
460. 

"Comparing  the  $585,000  spent  in 
1907.  the  $606,000  spent  in  1908  and  the 
$562,000  spent  in  1909,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  increase  of  our  expenditures 
in  1908  was  due  to  permanent  improve- 
ments that  were  started  in  1907.  Of  the 
$48,000  for  permanent  improvements, 
$42,000  was  carried  over  from  1907  and 
only  $5,737  was  from  the  original  ap- 
propriation for  1908.  The  Health  De- 
partment is  now  doing  on  a  lesser  sum 
of  money  many  things,  which  in  its 
earlier  years  it  did  not  do  at  all.  For 
instance,  a  diphtheria  hospital  with  an 
average  of  36,500  bed  days  per  year  is 
maintained.  The  school  inspection  serv- 
ice, the  ambulance  service  and  the  nurs- 
.ing  service  are  comparatively  recent. 

"The  Department  of  Health,  independ- 
ently of  the  fact  that  it  is  also  a  pro- 
tective agency,  is  something  of  a  rev- 
enue producer.  In  1907  the  Department 
originated  licenses  of  $133,000,  and  in 
1908  of  $136,005.    The  city  collector  is. 
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of  course,  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  credit 
of  this  return,  but  I  believe  that  a  fair 
adjustment  would  credit  the  Health  De- 
partment with  two-thirds  of  the  effort 
put  forth  in  connection  with  the  securing 
of  this  revenue,  and  I  believe  that  the 
one-third,  which  by  this  adjustment  is 
assigned  to  the  city  collector,  is  infinitely 
fairer  to  him  than  to  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. In  this  respect,  therefore,  the 
Health  Department  is  a  revenue  pro- 
ducer and  it,  thereby,  very  considerably 
decreases  its  cost  to  the  tax-payers. 

"Again,  during  1908,  we  were  respon- 
sible for  fines  that  amounted  to  $22,088. 
Generally  speaking,  the  credit  for  this 
can  be  properly  divided  between  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  the  justice 
courts ;  but  I  think  that,  of  the  work  that 
eventuates  in  these  fines  at  least  two- 
thirds  is  done  by  the  Health  Department, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  Health  De- 
partment is  entitled  to  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  credit.  When  these  items  are  add- 
ed together,  we  find  that  the  Health  De- 
partment annually  returns  to  the  people 
of  this  city  nearly  ten  cents  per  capita. 
The  expense  to  the  tax-payer  for  the 
Health  Department  is,  therefore,  only 
about  eighteen  cents.  This  item  of  the 
direct  productiveness  of  the  Department 
of  Health  has  been  increasing  with  the 
years, 

"As  to  the  present  budget,  the  city 
administration  finds  itself  in  a  very  em- 
barrassing position.  For  the  most  part 
the  taxes  go  to  bodies  other  than  the 
city  and  yet  the  city  is  more  directly 
responsible  to  the  people  than  is  any 
other  local  governmental  body.  In 
consequence  of  this  greater  respon- 
siveness to  popular  opinion,  recti- 
fication of  the  errors  which  result  from 
the  complex  conditions  of  society  are 
sought  most  frequently  at  the  hands  of 
the  city  government.  Thus  gradually, 
bit  by  bit,  the  city  government  is  being 
forced  to  take  over  the  functions  of  the 
other  local  bodies.  That  means  that  there 
is  necessity  for  the  closest  economy. 

"I  believe,  gentlemen — and  I  believe  it 
with  every  particle  of  sincerity  in  my 
nature — ^that  the  Health  Department  is 
being  run  as  economically  as  any  busi- 
ness in  the  city  of  Chicago,  private  or 
public.     I  believe  that  in  the  Health  De- 


partment every  single  dollar  is  buying 
as  much  of  material  and  as  much  of  serv- 
ice as  anybody's  dollar  anywhere  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  When  I  went  into  the 
department  I  started  out  on  the  princi- 
ple that  a  city's  dollar  is  as  good  as  any- 
body's dollar  and  is  entitled  to  just  as 
much  of  a  return  whether  in  materials  or 
in  labor.  We  have  tried,  all  of  us,  to 
work  together  to  that  end,  some  in  di- 
recting the  energies  of  others,  and  others 
— the  less  conspicuous  fellows  who  could 
contribute  nothing  else  toward  the  com- 
mon good — by  staying  there  and  work- 
ing there  and  working  their  heads  off, 
Sundays,  holidays  and  all  other  times. 
They  have  done  their  share;  in  giving 
credit,  do  not  forget  those  fellows.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

"We  were  told  that,  as  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  conditions,  we  must  cut  our 
appropriation  for  the  next  year  ten  per 
cent.  We  have  tried  to  meet  this  request 
as  best  we  could.  We  have  tried  pri- 
marily to  cut  all  unnecessary  duplica- 
tions. Some  duplication  is  rendered  nec- 
essary by  statutory  requirement.  We 
found  that  every  death  certificate  was 
being  copied  twice,  that  is,  that  three 
copies  of  the  death  certificate  were  made. 
Nearly  two  years  ago,  we  found  a  way 
to  cut  out  one  of  these  unnecessary 
copies.  The  state  law  demands  this  dou- 
ble duty  by  reason  of  the  necessity  for 
accuracy  in  death  certificates, but  it  means 
a  very  expensive  service.  With  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  we  are  going  to 
make  an  effort  to  cut  out  that  duplica- 
tion by  asking  the  undertaker  and  the 
doctor  to  send  us  two  copies  of  the  cer- 
tificate, one  of  which  will  be  sent  to 
Washington  for  tabulation.  The  gov- 
ernment, with  this  tabulation  as  a  basis, 
will  analyze  the  causes  of  death  and  send 
to  us  such  analytical  tables  as  we  may 
want.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this 
procedure  is  that  other  cities  may  follow 
the  custom,  and  thereby  put  the  tabula- 
tion of  deaths  and,  in  consequence,  the 
comparative  study  of  the  mortality  rates 
in  different  cities  on  a  basis  of  uniform- 
ity, thus  doing  away  with  the  diverse 
methods  and  standards  that  prevail  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time.  We  are 
hoping  by  cutting  out  duplication  in  this 
bureau   to  save  eight  thousand  dollars. 
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We  have  it  so  entered  in  the  estimates 
for  this  year, 

"There  is  an  item  of  saving  of  $17,500 
in  the  contagious  disease  department. 
Now  that  we  have  the  contagion  under 
better  control  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
hold  it  down.  There  has  been  less  con- 
tagious disease  in  Chicago  this  year  than 
the  city  has  ever  known — ahhough,  I 
dare  say,  you  have  seen  more  signs  of  it 
than  ever.  The  amount  of  contagion  is 
largely  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  signs  you  see.  A  fair  part  of  this 
saving  in  the  cost  of  controlling  conta- 
gious diseases  is  to  be  in  the  cost  of  print- 
ing. By  printing,  I  mean  the  printing 
of  the  circulars,  dodgers  and  cards 
of  instruction,  we  get  out  telling 
the  people  about  contagion.  We  have 
found  that  these  are  not  very  pro- 
ductive, for  the  people  who  should 
read  them,  generally  do  not  read  them. 
Doctor  Gerstenberg  of  Cleveland  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  but  one  in  six  hun- 
dred of  such  dodgers  is  effective.  We 
are  organizing  a  publicity  bureau  which 
we  hope  will,  in  an  organized  way,  get  at 
the  people  with  lectures,  demonstrations 
and  talks,  rather  than  with  these  circu- 
lars. We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  this  more 
cheaply  and  at  the  same  time  more  ef- 
fectively than  we  have  reached  them 
through  the  circulars. 

"We  also  expect  to  save  about  ten 
thousand  dollars  on  hospitals.  On  public 
baths  we  are  trying  to  economize  to  the 
extent  of  seven  thousand  dollars.  We 
have  been  using  firemen  at  these  baths 
but  the  work — which  consists  for  the 
most  part  in  watching  the  stream  of 
water,  keeping  it  at  the  proper  tempera- 
ture and  cleaning  up  the  place — is  prop- 
erly janitor's  work.  We  hope  to  save 
some  money  by  replacing  these  firemen 
with  janitors. 

'Tn  the  Sanitary  Bureau  we  have  an 
item  of  saving  of  two  thousand  dollars. 
In  my  judgment,  just  as  soon  as  Chicago 
is  ready  to  expand  its  health  service  this 
is  the  bureau  which  it  is  most  vital  to 
the  interests  of  Chicago  to  expand.  We 
cannot,  however,  see  our  way  clear  to 
expand  this  bureau  during  1910. 

"We  expect  to  save  five  thousand 
dollars  in  the  laboratory  by  eliminating 
unnecessary  duplication.  By  not  send- 
ing out  a  written  statement  where  a  tele- 


phone message,  which  seems  to  have 
been  clearly  understood,  has  been  sent 
we  can  save  about  $20  a  week  on  postage 
— to  say  nothing  of  stationery,  stenogra- 
phers' services  and  the  like. 

"These  economies,  with  a  saving  of 
$5,787  in  extraordinary  expenses  and  of 
twelve  thousand  dollars  in  miscel- 
laneous expenses  make  a  total  of 
sixty-five  thousand  dollars  of  savings. 
Comptroller  Wilson  dug  out  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  more  but  we  managed  to  get 
back  two  thousand  dollars  and  there  we 
stand.  Gentlemen,  my  honest  opinion  is 
that  there  is  not  going  to  be  very  much 
saving  this  year  for  this  reason:  Our 
estimates  and  appropriations  in  the  past 
have  been  larger  than  our  expenditures 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  have 
turned  back  what  we  could  not  use.  Now 
we  are  whittling  our  estimates  down  to 
a  point  where  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  a  sou  to  turn  back  next  December. 

"I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
a  word  concerning  Doctor  Frank  W. 
Reilly,  for  whom  we  are  today  preparing 
an  obituary  number  of  the  Health  Bul- 
letin. Dr.  Drake  has  made  a  compara- 
tive average  of  what  was  accomplished 
in  the  fourteen  years  prior  to  Doctor 
Reilly's  advent  in  the  department  and  in 
the  fourteen  years  since  that  time.  He 
found  that  the  saving  in  the  deaths  from 
contagious  diseases,  in  infant  mortality, 
in  the  deaths  from  impure  water  dis- 
eases— you  know  how  closely  Doctor 
Reilly's  name  was  linked  with  the  con- 
trol of  our  water  supply — and  from  im- 
pure food  diseases  was  around  sixty  or 
seventy  per  cent.  As  compared  with  this 
saving  the  saving  in  impure  air  diseases 
was  but  five  per  cent.  The  great  effort  of 
this  community  for  better  water,  better 
food  and  better  control  of  contagious 
diseases,  has  returned  sixty-five  per  cent, 
and  has  demonstrated  its  utility ;  but  the 
necessity  for  and  the  probable  value  of  a 
like  effort  to  control  the  impure  air  dis- 
eases are  also  demonstrated  by  these  fig- 
ures. 

"The  New  York  Health  Department, 
as  has  been  indicated,  gets  about  four 
and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year;  about 
three  and  a  half  million  dollars  of  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  direct  appropriation. 
Tenement  house  regulation  is  not  a  func- 
tion of  the  New  York  Health  Depart- 
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ment  as  it  is  here,  where  it  is  a  part  of 
the  work  of  our  Sanitary  Bureau.  In 
New  York,  there  is  a  separate  Tenement 
Department  which  receives  $800,000  a 
year.  Moreover,  the  regulation  of  pkimb- 
ing  is  outside  the  work  of  the  New  York 
Health  Department,  though  here  it  is  a 
part  of  our  work.  When,  therefore,  you 
are  comparing  the  figures  for  the  re- 
spective cities,  you  must  add  these  items 
to  our  expenditures.  New  York  has  4,- 
200,000  people  and  we  have  2,250,000, 
so  you  see  that  our  Health  Department 
is  very  much  less  expensive  to  the  people 
of  Chicago  than  the  Health  Department 
of  New  York  City  is  to  the  people  of 
New  York. 

"I  would  not  claim  that  our 
Health  Department  is  as  efficient 
as  that  of  New  York.  It  is  not. 
There  are  some  things  in  which 
our  department  is  more  efficient  than 
theirs  and  there  are  other  things — and 
most  of  the  things  belong  in  this  other 
group — in  which  their  department  is 
more  efficient  than  ours,  but  the  differ- 
ence in  the  standards  of  these  two  de- 
partments is  nothing  like  the  difiference 
in  the  amount  of  money  that  is  appropri- 
ated for  their  respective  use.  The  Chi- 
cago department  has  a  territory  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  square  miles  to  cov- 
er, whereas  that  of  New  York  has,  I  be- 
lieve, only  ninety. 

"To  come  to  the  question  of  salaries : 
There  are  many  chief  clerks  in  the  city 
hall  who  are  getting  more  money  than 
bureau  heads  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  When  we  compare  the  salaries 
of  the  doctors  in  the  Health  Department 
with  the  salaries  of  the  lawyers  of 
the  Law  Department — well,  we  stop. 
(Laughter.)  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
those  lawyers  are  not  earning  their  sal- 
aries ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  those 
fellows  in  the  Health  Department  who 
get  to  work  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, who  are  working  there  this  Satur- 
day afternoon  when  a  large  number  of 
the  people  of  this  city  are  not  working 
and  who  will  be  working  there  tomorrow, 
are  not  being  paid  what  they  should  be 
paid.  They  are  not  being  paid  what  men 
of  lesser  mental  calibre,  of  lesser  energy 
and  lesser  eificiency  are  being  paid  in 
other  branches  of  the  city  government. 

"What  would  we  do  if  we  had  twice 


our  appropriation?  There  are  many 
things  we  would  do.  First,  we  would 
have  an  engineer.  We  have  come  to  the 
point  where  we  must  fight  with  the  same 
kind  of  weapons  that  are  used  against 
us.  We  are  fighting  for  better  ventila- 
tion ;  but  those  who  are  against  us  have 
engineers  with  whom  to  fight  us.  We 
have  no  engineers  to  fight  our  side  of  the 
battle.  What  is  the  result?  When  the 
problem  of  ventilating  the  street  cars 
came  up,  we  could  do  nothing  until  we 
did  engineer's  work  ourselves  and  fig- 
ured our  problem  out  from  the  engineer- 
ing standpoint.  Now  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  improving  the  venti- 
lation of  school  houses,  hospitals,  restau- 
rants and  bakeries  all  over  this  city.  We 
have  had  to  desert  the  health  end  of  the 
work  for  the  time  being  and  to  tackle 
the  problem  from  the  engineering  end 
instead.  We  ought  to  have  an  engineer- 
ing corps,  because  these  problems  of 
housing,  which  are  becoming  now  the 
great  problems,  are  essentially  engineer- 
ing problems. 

"This  year  the  New  York  Health  De- 
partment asked  for  $750,000  for  new  ex- 
ploitation work ;  $250,000  for  consump- 
tion, $250,000  for  safeguarding  the  lives 
of  the  babies,  $250,000  for  other  pur- 
poses. $250,000  could  be  well  spent  in  a 
campaign  against  infant  mortality.  Our 
'infant  mortality  is  fifteen  per  one  hun- 
dred thousand  living.  There  are  cities 
that  do  not  claim  to  be  more  civilized 
than  our  city  that  have  an  infant  mortal- 
ity of  only  eight  per  cent.  When  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  a  civilized  com- 
munity can  have  as  low  an  infant  mor- 
tality of  eight,  when  our  own  is  as  high 
as  fifteen,  we  must  look  to  our  civiliza- 
tion ;  our  community  life  is  at  fault. 

"Last  year,  we  spent  something  less 
than  $10,000  on  this  campaign  for  sav- 
ing the  babies.  This  year  we  are  going 
to  save  more  than  five  hundred  babies 
under  one  year  of  age — that  is  about  one 
twelfth  of  our  infant  death  rate.  We  are 
going  to  save  about  eight  per  cent  with 
an  expenditure  of  $10,000 :  New  York 
wanted  $250,000  to  spend  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  our  appropriation  were  doubled, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  save  at  least  two 
thousand  babies. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  peo- 
ple whose  babies  die  are  pitifully  igno- 
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rant.  That  is  not  enough.  The  duty  of 
society  cannot  be  said  to  stop  at  that 
point.  To  say  that  they  are  ignorant 
and  dirty  and  careless,  that  they  do  not 
know  what  hygiene  means  for  them- 
selves, still  less  for  their  babies,  does  not 
end  the  question ;  it  merely  puts  the  ques- 
tion. 

"So.  if  our  appropriation  were  doubled 
we  would  spend  some  of  the  increase  on 
our  campaign  for  the  babies.  We  would 
spend  most  of  it,  I  think,  on  the  control 
of  'bad  air'  diseases.  The  ten  thousand 
deaths  a  year  from  'bad  air'  diseases  we 
accept  with  complacency;  we  believe  we 
should  be  satisfied  if  we  break  even  at 
this  figure.  Now,  gentlemen,  in  the  sight 
of  Almighty  God,  it  is  not  right  to  be 
contented  to  break  even  with  ten  thou- 
sand useless  deaths  a  year.  Think  of 
that  and  then  think  where  your  Chris- 
tianity comes  in ;  think  how  your  civili- 
zation and  your  government  are  suc- 
ceeding.    You  cannot  figure  it  in. 

"These,  gentlemen,  are  but  a  few  of 
the  things  that  press  down  upon  the  con- 
science of  any  man  that  has  the  respon- 
sibilities of  my  ofifice  on  his  shoulders.  I 
hope  that  when  you  consider  your  rela- 
tion toward  these  diseases  in  this  com- 
munity, while  you  give  to  every  other 
factor  its  due,  you  will  not  forget  that  in 
yonder  office  is  a  group  of  men  who  are 
charged  with  responsibility  for  these  con-' 
ditions,  who  see  clearly  how  they  can  be 
controlled,  but  who  also  see  just  as  clear- 
ly that  they  are  not  being  controlled. 
And,  in  considering  the  other  factors 
that  will  go  to  determine  your  attitude 
on  this  question,  give  some  little  weight 
to  the  feelings  of  the  fellow  that  has  this 
matter  on  his  conscience."    (Applause.) 

The  meeting  being  thrown  open  for 
discussion,  the  chairman  called  upon  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Filene  of  Boston,  to  express 
his  views  upon  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion. 

MR.  EDWARD  A.  FILENE:  "As 
that  address  was  being  delivered,  I 
was  wondering  how  it  is  possible  for  men 
to  oppose  this  work  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health.  With  a  cause  like  this,  de- 
feat and  denial  ought  to  be  impossible. 
Over  in  Boston,  we  met  with  a  great 
many  disappointments  of  this  sort  and 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  how- 
ever good  a  cause,  however  undeniable 


the  facts,  they  can  be  ignored  and  de- 
feated by  an  appeal  to  religious,  class  or 
racial  prejudice.  These  are  the  real  ene- 
mies which  we  have  to  fight. 

"If  your  Health  Department  is  to  get 
the  backing  it  needs,  it  behooves  you  to 
get  at  those  sources  of  power  by  which 
men  prevent  you  from  triumphing.  The 
Health  Department  is  dependent  on  the 
help  of  many  outside  forces — the  com- 
mercial organizations  and  the  churches 
and  the  citizens'  associations — and  on 
getting  these  forces  together  in  support 
of  the  movement  for  the  betterment  of 
the  public  health.  On  this  co-operative 
effort,  you  must  base  your  hopes  of  ulti- 
mate success. 

"Such  organizations  as  the  City  Club, 
which  bring  men  together,  not  as  a  class 
of  rich  or  influential  men  or  men  of  a 
certain  religious  or  intellectual  type,  but 
men  of  all  types,  who  have  a  con- 
ception of  fundamental  democracy,  will 
not  accept  anything  except  victory." 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  George  L.  Wilson  of  the  Rotary 
Club  spoke  with  particular  reference  to 
the  petition  which  that  organization  is 
circulating. 

MR.  GEORGE  L.  WILSON:  "A 
while  ago,  the  civic  committee  of  the 
Rotary  Club  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  reason  the  Health  Department  did 
not  receive  more  recognition  and  sup- 
port was,  not  that  the  people  did  not 
care,  but  that  the  people  did  not  know. 
One  of  the  fundamental  ideas,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  of  American  government,  is 
the  right  of  petition  or  protest.  We  have 
noticed  that  many  times  a  properly  pre- 
pared petition  will  accomplish  results. 
So  a  petition  form  was  prepared  and  cir- 
culated, not,  however,  with  any  large 
hopes  of  doing  anything  on  this  year's 
budget  except,  perhaps,  to  maintain  the 
entirely  inadequate  appropriation  of  last 
year,  namely,  $606,000.  In  handling 
that  petition,  the  surprising  thing  to  me 
has  been  that  there  are  many  men  who 
really  hesitate  to  sign  because  they  are 
afraid  of  higher  taxes. 

"This  is  not  a  contest  for  higher  taxes. 
It  is  a  demand  for  readjustment  in  ex- 
penditures. The  city  of  Chicago  has  an 
appropriation  for  garbage  collection  and 
disposal  almost  as  big  as  the  total  ap- 
propriation of  the  Health  Department — 
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something  like  $485,000.  The  records 
show  that  the  cost  per  ton  for  garbage 
collection  and  disposal  in  the  past  year 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  is  almost  double 
what  it  was  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  It 
is  possible  also  that  there  are  other  city 
departments  where  money  is  wasted  in 
the  same  way.  What  is  the  matter  with 
giving  a  part  of  that  money  that  appears 
to  be  wasted  to  the  Health  Department, 
where  it  could  be  used  to  excellent  ad- 
vantage ? 

"At  the  city  hall  every  other  depart- 
ment than  the  Health  Department  has 
its  special  pleaders.  The  Police  Depart- 
ment has  the  policemen's  union.  The 
Fire  Department  has  the  associated  fire 
insurance  interests  of  this  city.  Every- 
where you  will  find  these  special  plead- 


ers, many  of  them  thoroughly  sincere,  but 
others  'patriots  for  revenue  only.'  But 
the  Health  Department  is  made  up  of 
civil  service  men  and  it  hasn't  a  friend 
on  earth.  There  is  nothing  to  hand  out 
to  anybody ;  there  isn't  a  chance  to 
'shoot'  anybody  into  a  job;  there  is  sim- 
ply 'nothing  doing'  from  the  point  of 
view  of  most  of  the  men  who  are  push- 
ing these  appropriations. 

"Now,  my  question  is,  will  you 
get  up  a  petition  for  yourselves  or  will 
you  work  on  ours?  During  this  coming 
year  let  us  demonstrate  to  the  city  ad- 
ministration that  there  are  some  people 
in  Chicago  who  do  care  about  the  work 
that  the  Health  Department  is  doing." 
(Applause.) 
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THE  BUDGET  OF  THE  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


The  third  of  the  City  Club  budget 
discussions,  which  was  held  on  Satur- 
day, the  8th  instant,  was  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  budget  of  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Library.  Those  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion  were  Mr.  Henry 
E.  Legler,  the  newly  appointed  libra- 
rian of  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
Mr.  Julius  Stern,  Dr.  Graham  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Frederick  PL  Rawson,  mem- 
bers of  the  Library  Board.  The  dis- 
cussion afforded  an  opportunity  for 
these  officials  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library  to  make  a  public  statement  of 
their  plans  for  constructive  reform  in 
library  methods  and  for  vigorous  ex- 
tension work,  through  branch  libraries 
and  in  co-operation  with  the  public 
schools  and  other  cultural  agencies  of 
the  city. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler,  who  spoke 
first,  has  held  the  position  of  city  li- 
brarian only  since  last  October.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commis- 
sion, in  which  capacity  he  achieved 
notable  success  in  the  field  of  library 
extension.  The  civil  service  examina- 
tion which  brought  him  to  Chicago — 
the  character  of  which  was  suggested 


in  large  part  by  the  City  Club  commit- 
tees on  Education  and  on  Civil  Service, 
acting  jointly — has  received  wide  at- 
tention as  a  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  civil  service  methods,  if  intelli- 
gently applied,  constitute  no  bar  to  the 
selection  of  men  of  the  high  profes- 
sional standing  for  positions  in  the 
public  service.  Since  Mr,  Legler's  ap- 
pointment, a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
library  improvement  and  extension  has 
been  worked  out  and  the  first  steps 
have  been  taken  toward  making  this 
scheme  effective.  Mr.  Legler,  in  his  re- 
marks to  the  Club,  directed  most  of  his 
attention  to  an  exposition  of  these 
plans  and  to  a  statement  of  the  finan- 
cial support  which  will  be  necessary  if 
they  are  to  be  finally  realized. 

Professor  George  H.  Mead,  the 
chairman,  in  his  introductory  remarks, 
referred  to  the  policies  which  are  be- 
ing inaugurated  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  library. 


■'During 


Professor  George  H.  Mead 

the  last  year,  Chicago's 
public  library,  through  its  Board  of 
Directors,  has  taken  a  distinct  step  in 
advance.     This  advance  has  consisted 
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in  the  introduction  of  better  library 
methods  and  in  the  beginning  of  a  well 
directed  effort  toward  bringing  the 
books  and  the  resources  of  the  library 
closer  to  the  people,  Avhere  they  will 
be  of  the  maximum  service  to  the  com- 
munity. With  these  things  especially 
in  view,  a  librarian  has  been  chosen 
who  comes  to  us  with  a  reputation  al- 
ready made  for  eft'ectiveness  in  bring- 
ing the  library,  its  books  and  its  re- 
sources to  those  who  need  them.  I 
have  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you 
Mr.  Legler,  who  will  speak  to  us  of  the 
])ublic  library  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  city  budget." 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler 

"Preliminary  to  any  scientific  budget 
making,  there  must  be  a  survey  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  various 
departments  and  an  assembling  of  the 
data  as  to  the  revenues  and  the  re- 
sources which  determine  the  policies 
which  are  to  be  followed  in  meeting 
their  respective  needs. 

"P^or  the  carrying  out  of  any  policy 
that  shall  have  stability  and  perma- 
nence over  a  long  series  of  years,  there 
must  be  some  degree  of  certainty  as  to 
the  sums  that  will  be  available  in  suc- 
cessive budgets.  This,  unfortunately, 
is  not  altogether  the  case  as  it  relates 
to  the  budget  of  the  public  library. 
Under  the  operation  of  the  laws  where- 
by the  funds  are  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  institution,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  library  board  to 
submit  to  the  city  council  annually  an 
estimate  of  the  funds  required  for  the 
following  year. 

"Were  the  library  board  to  de- 
fine its  policies  and  its  needs  for 
the  ensuing  year  and  upon  this  basis  to 
estimate  the  sum  that  could  legitimate- 
ly be  expended  during  that  period,  it 
would  submit  a  budget  to  the  taxing 
body  for  which  the  available  revenues 
would  be  entirely  insufficient.  Under 
the  operation  of  the  laws  which  affect 
the  limitation  of  funds  for  the  various 
purposes,  each  of  the  several  taxing 
bodies,  including  the  library  board,  is 
restricted  to  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  assessed  valuation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  aggregate,  beyond  which  these 
various     limitations,     taken    together, 


cannot  go  and  the  sum  total  of  tTie  in- 
dividual limitations  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  aggregate  permitted.  Consequent- 
ly, when  the  estimates  are  submitted, 
there  is  a  scaling  down  process,  which 
reduces  the  various  budgets  to  an 
amount  which  will  come  within  the 
available  revenues.  The  result  is  that 
the  library  board  is  compelled  to  ask 
for  a  sum  very  much  in  excess  of  that 
Avhich  it  can  expect  to  receive  unless 
it  is  willing  to  allow  its  revenues  to  be 
scaled  down  below  the  amount  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  institu- 
tion is  to  be  properly  maintained. 

"To  reduce  this  proposition  to  exact 
figures,  the  tax  levy  for  1909,  collect- 
able in  1910,  included  an  original  ap- 
propriation for  library  purposes  of 
$500,000.  The  reduction  under  the  law, 
through  the  scaling  method,  as  de- 
scribed, amounted  to  $157,575,  leaving 
a  tax  levy  for  library  purposes  of  $342,- 
425,  instead  of  the  amount  originally 
certified. 

"Because  of  the  fact  that  the  various 
taxing  bodies  work  independently  of 
each  other,  it  is  necessary  for  all  of 
them  to  enter  into  what  might  be  very 
well  termed  a  guessing  contest.  They 
secure  the  facts  as  to  the  present  as- 
sessed valuation,  estimate  the  possible 
additions  to  this  during  the  ensuing 
year  and,  from  this  data,  figure  out  a 
sum  exactly  equivalent  to  the  percent- 
age which  they  are  allowed  under  the 
law,  well  realizing  at  the  time  that  this 
will  be  ultimately  scaled  down  to  con- 
form to  the  amount  of  revenue  avail- 
able. 

"This  process,  of  course,  makes  the 
various  taxing  bodies  uncertain  of  the 
amounts  which  they  are  to  be  allowed 
to  spend  during  the  ensuing  year.  For 
instance,  this  year,  had  not  one  of  these 
taxing  bodies  deviated  from  its  usual 
course  by  asking  for  a  sum  very  much 
less  than  that  to  which  it  was  entitled 
under  the  law,  the  public  library  would 
have  had  about  $70,000  less  to  spend 
in  1910  than  it  had  in  1909.  The  dis- 
arrangement of  permanent  and  even  of 
immediate  policies,  for  which  this  un- 
certainty as  to  income  is  responsible,  is 
not  conducive  to  the  best  administra- 
tive results. 

"The    library    budget     amounts     to 
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about  ii^340,000  a  year.  In  proportion 
to  a  total  budget  of  about  $55,000,000, 
this  may  seem  trivial  but  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  institution.  Out  of  every 
eight  dollars  collected  from  taxation 
the  library  secures  approximately  seven 
cents. 

"So  much  for  the  finances.  What, 
now,  are  the  problems  out  of  which 
must  grow  the  policies  of  the  library 
board,  and  which  determine  in  what 
manner  these  funds  shall  be  expended? 
The  library,  as  you  know,  is  located 
very  near  the  loop  district,  and  the 
zones  radiating  from  that  institution, 
at  intervals  of  a  mile,  show  that  some 
of  the  people  who  live  in  remote  sec- 
tions of  Chicago,  must  come  miles  to 
the  library,  if  they  are  to  utilize  its  re- 
sources. North,  the  city  extends  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  miles  from  the  li- 
brary ;  south,  it  extends  sixteen  miles ; 
west,  nine  miles. 

"Now,  a  library  does  not  consist 
merely  of  a  beautiful  building  and  a 
large  collection  of  books  housed  with- 
in it.  Behind  the  books  themselves, 
well  chosen  as  they  may  be,  must  be 
skilled  intelligence  and  organized  serv- 
ice, which  can  bring  the  books  in  the 
institution  to  the  point  of  their  great- 
est effectiveness.  All  the  people  of  the 
community,  who  can  legitimately  use 
the  resources  of  the  library,  should  be 
given  ready  access  to  the  books.  The 
easier  the  access  is  made,  the  greater 
will  be  the  good  which  the  institution 
is  able  to  accomplish. 

"The  city  of  Chicago  has  a  great  and 
beautiful  central  library  building,  hous- 
ing a  collection  of  325,000  books  and 
one  branch  library,  containing  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  volumes.  Out- 
side of  these  sources  of  distribution, 
the  people  have  been  compelled — until 
a  short  time  ago,  at  least — to  rely  upon 
a  most  unsatisfactory  system  of  call 
stations,  distributed  in  drug  stores  and 
similar  establishments,  where  the  only 
custodians  were  the  clerks  and  where 
the  finding  lists  were  the  only  means 
of  selecting  the  books.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  twenty  per  cent  of  the  requests  of 
the  people  from  various  sections  of  this 
city  for  books  from  the  central  library 
were  returned  unfilled.     The  problem, 


therefore,  which  has  confronted  the  li- 
brary board  has  been :  How  shall  we 
establish  in  this  immense  area,  which 
is  included  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  distributing 
centers — either  in  the  way  of  branches 
or  of  other  auxiliary  agencies — where- 
by the  people  may  have  closer  access 
to  the  books  and  a  wider  choice  in  se- 
lecting them. 

"The  city  of  Chicago  covers  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. The  most  populous  city  in  the 
world,  London,  covers  only  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  square  miles.  Most 
of  the  cities  of  this  country  have  a  very 
much  more  limited  area  than  the  city 
of  Chicago.  Brooklyn  contains  approx- 
imately seventy-seven  square  miles. 
Yet  Brooklyn  has  twenty-three  branch 
libraries  in  independent  buildings  and 
is  now  striving  to  reach  the  number  of 
fort}^  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  about  forty-five  and 
thirty-six  square  miles  respectively,  are 
each  provided  with  from  seven  to  nine 
fully-appointed  branch  libraries.  The 
larger  cities  of  the  country,  ranging  in 
area  from  twenty  to  fifty  or  sixty 
square  miles  are  nearly  all  provided 
with  branch  libraries  in  proportion  to 
the  area  covered  and  to  the  population 
to  be  served. 

"One  of  the  very  important  prob- 
lems, therefore,  which  has  confronted 
our  library  board  has  been  to  devise 
suitable  means  for  securing  branch  li- 
braries and  in  the  meantime,  to  employ 
other  agencies  to  serve  in  lieu  of  them. 
There  has  been  included  in  the  mayor's 
proposed  bond  issue  the  sum  of  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  provide 
four  branch  libraries  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city. 

"If  the  bond  issue  is  approved  by  the 
voters  in  April,  it  will,  even  with  the 
greatest  expedition  that  can  be  exer- 
cised in  making  that  amount  available 
and  in  securing  the  plans  and  organiz- 
ing the  libraries,  be  many  months  be- 
fore the  new  branch  libraries  will  be 
ready  for  use.  In  the  meantime,  it  has 
seemed  best  to  the  board  to  devise 
other  ways  for  taking  the  books  in  this 
great  central  reservoir  to  the  people. 
It  has  made  arrangements  at  this  time 
and  is  planning  for  an  extension  of  the 
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work  in  the  future,  to  open  circulating 
centers  where  in  the  past  there  have 
been  only  reading"  rooms,  that  is,  in 
some  of  the  small-park  field-houses,  in 
store  buildings  rented  by  the  library, 
and  in  such  institutions  as,  for  instance, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Center,  where  the 
hospitality  of  a  very  fair  share  of  the 
building  has  been  offered  to  the  library, 
rent  free,  with  no  cost  for  lighting, 
heating  or  janitor  service,  the  condi- 
tion being  simply  that  there  shall  be 
installed  a  branch  library,  fully  organ- 
ized, with  trained  people  in  charge  and 
a  suitable  collection  of  books  upon  the 
shelves.  These  steps  are  now  in  a  very 
forward  state  and,  within  the  next  two 
months,  we  expect  to  have  about  four- 
teen of  these  distributing  centers  in 
various  sections  of  the  city. 

"Another  very  important  phase  of 
library  work  is  that  done  within  the 
schools.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you 
the  importance  of  that  work,  especially 
in  a  city  where  there  is  a  composite 
nationality  even  more  pronounced  than 
is  to  be  found  in  almost  any  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  country  and  where  the 
young  people  who  enter  the  schools 
are  often  compelled,  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  cut  their  education 
short  and  to  rely,  for  their  future  in- 
tellectual development  upon  such  re- 
sources as  are  afforded  by  the  public 
library.  The  work  in  the  public 
schools,  therefore,  becomes  of  primary 
importance. 

"Unfortunately,  for  lack  of  financial 
resources  and  for  other  reasons,  it  has 
not  been  found  possible,  heretofore,  in 
Chicago,  to  bring  about  any  very  close 
co-operation  between  the  public  library 
and  the  schools.  The  library  board  has 
now,  however,  authorized  a  beginning. 
Last  year,  in  the  city  schools,  the  cir- 
culation of  books  was  only  six  hun- 
dred. In  New  York,  with  the  same  ap- 
pliances which  are  readily  at  hand  here 
— except  that  New  York  has  the  books 
and  we  have  not — the  circulation  of 
books  through  the  same  channel  was 
six  million.  There  is,  however,  a 
great  responsiveness,  not  only  among 
the  principals  and  superintendents  of 
the  schools  of  this  city,'  but  even 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
teachers,     in   co-operating     with     the 


]mblic  library.  The  expressions  of 
desire  on  their  part  to  co-operate  to 
any  extent  that  may  be  found  feasible 
and  possible  makes  it  certain  that  a 
system  can  be  installed  here  that  shall 
be  as  effective  and  as  useful  as  those 
of  Buffalo,  of  Milwaukee  and  of  many 
other  cities  of  this  country.  A  begin- 
ning has  been  made  by  the  installation 
of  class  room  libraries.  Small  groups 
of  books  are  supplied  to  the  class  room 
where  the  teacher  serves  as  librarian 
and  issues  the  books  to  the  children 
for  home  circulation. 

"This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
sources  of  activity  which  a  library  can 
undertake.  Many  people  have  an  idea 
that  only  in  its  recreational  features  is 
a  library  of  much  value  to  the  com- 
munity. On  the  contrary,  there  are  no 
elements  in  the  community  so  remote 
or  so  detached  from  library  influences 
as  to  fail  to  receive  some  benefit  from 
the  institution.  Business  men  have 
found  it  possible  to  utilize  the  riches  of 
a  public  library  in  material  ways  in 
their  own  concerns.  The  failure  to  cre- 
ate specialized  libraries  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  certain  groups  of  people  has 
been  the  result  of  neglect  and  of  lost 
opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  libraries 
themselves  or  else  of  the  lack  of  means 
to  pursue  that  specialized  work. 

"A  significant  instance  of  this  I  may 
cite  in  connection  with  the  ordinance 
now  pending  before  the  city  council 
creating  a  bureau  of  publicity  for  the 
purpose  of  assembling,  for  the  use  of 
the  law-makers  of  the  city,  authorita- 
tive information,  which  shall  serve  as 
a  basis  for  the  enactment  of  ordinances 
and  for  the  solution  of  the  great  civic 
problems  which  come  before  them.  The 
question  was  asked :  Is  not  the  con- 
duct of  such  a  bureau  a  legitimate  func- 
tion of  the  public  library?  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  certainly  is,  the  only  difficulty 
being  that  the  library  has  already  un- 
dertaken certain  activities  which  it 
must  carry  on  and  that,  for  anything 
more  than  these,  there  must  be  provi- 
sion in  the  way  of  the  extra  funds.  The 
library,  therefore,  faces  the  unfortunate 
situation  of  being  willing  to  undertake 
this  work,  of  having  the  machinery  al- 
ready installed  whereby  it  can  be  done 
on  effective  and  serviceable  lines,  yet 
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of  lacking  the  necessary  means  to  un- 
dertake it. 

"So,  in  many  directions,  the  Hbrary 
can  find  channels  of  usefulness.  One 
of  its  chief  functions,  of  course,  is  to 
take  the  books  to  the  people  by  means 
of  branch  libraries,  school  libraries, 
sub-branches,  branches  installed  in 
schools  and  in  mercantile  and  indus- 
trial establishments — such  as  have  al- 
ready been  authorized  in  a  number  of 
instances  by  the  library  board.  Where 
a  mercantile  or  an  industrial  establish- 
ment, employing  a  large  number  of 
people,  manifests  its  willingness  to  set 
aside  a  room  or  a  suitable  place  for  a 
collection  of  books  and  to  appoint  a 
custodian  to  take  proper  charge  of 
them  and  to  give  them  out  to  its  em- 
ployes for  home  circulation,  the  library 
has  installed  a  deposit  collection,  which 
is  changed  at  intervals  so  as  to  provide 
a  constant  circulation  of  new  books  for 
the  people  there  employed. 

"Within  the  limits  of  the  time  at  my 
disposal,  I  can,  of  course,  refer  only 
incidentally  to  these  things,  but  per- 
haps even  this  fragmentary  and  ram- 
bling account  of  some  of  the  library 
activities  carried  on  under  the  condi- 
tions that  hedge  us  about  here  locally, 
may  serve  to  indicate  to  you  the  very 
large  place  which  the  library  must  fill 
in  the  life  of  the  people  as  a  whole — in 
furthering  civic  development  as  well  as 
in  promoting  the  material  and  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  city."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Julius  Stern  of  the  library  board 
spoke  upon  the  expenditures  required 
in  the  purchase  of  books. 

Mr.  Julius  Stern 

"The  dissemination  of  reading  mat- 
ter is,  of  course,  looked  upon  as  the 
main  function  of  the  library,  and  the 
purchase  of  books,  therefore,  of  all  the 
items  of  library  expense,  is  the  most 
generally  recognized  and  the  best  un- 
derstood. But  though  the  sums  expend- 
ed for  the  purchase  of  books  are  con- 
siderable, they  do  not  make  up  one-half 
of  the  expenditures  necessary  in  the 
work  of  providing  and  keeping  intact 
the  reading  matter  of  the  public.  The 
preparation  of  the  books  for  distribu- 
tion, the  continual  repair  necessary  to 


keep  them  in  proper  circulating  condi- 
tion, the  re-binding,  the  cleaning,  and 
the  disinfection  are  items  of  consider- 
able expense.  In  addition  to  these  the 
salary  list  and  the  expense  of  housing 
and  circulating  the  books,  and  of  carry- 
ing them  back  and  forth  from  the  de- 
livery stations  to  the  central  library  are 
a  very  heavy  drain  upon  the  income  of 
the  library.  Although  the  library  owns 
its  own  building — and  to  this  extent 
makes  a  very  great  saving — the  con- 
stant wear  and  tear  on  the  building  and 
the  cost  of  heating,  ventilating  and 
lighting  partially  make  up  for  this  sav- 
ing. 

"The  necessity  of  providing  the  in- 
creasingly larger  funds  which  must  be 
had  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plans  of 
which  Mr.  Legler  has  just  told  you  will 
no  doubt  bring  about,  at  some  future 
time,  an  increase  in  the  taxing  limit 
fixed  by  law — one  mill  on  the  dollar. 
In  the  charter,  which  was  proposed  but 
which  unfortunately  fell  by  the  way- 
side, an  attempt  was  made  to  increase 
our  taxing  limit  from  one  to  one  and 
one-half  mills.  To  my  mind,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity  in  the  near  future  to  make 
some  provision  of  this  sort  for,  other- 
wise, it  will  be  impossible  to  secure 
the  necessary  material  and  the  neces- 
sary care  and  labor  which  are  involved 
in  the  handling  of  the  books  and  in  the 
carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  new 
branches. 

"A  few  figures  will  indicate  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  purchase  and 
preparation  of  reading  material  for  the 
library.  The  cost  of  the  books,  the 
binding  and  re-binding — which  is  for 
the  most  part  done  under  contract — the 
covering  and  the  labeling  of  books,  and 
Avork  of  other  sorts  done  in  our  own 
repair  department,  form  very  heavy 
items  of  expense.  The  cost  of  the  books 
and  the  binding  of  the  periodicals  and 
the  newspapers  in  our  newspaper  room 
in  1907  amounted  to  forty-six  thousand 
dollars,  in  1908  to  fifty-six  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  1909,  to  sixty  thousand 
dollars.  The  wear  and  tear  upon  the 
books  is  so  great  that  there  were  re- 
bound in  the  year  1907,  twenty-seven 
thousand  volumes ;  in  1908,  thirty-five 
thousand  volumes ;  and  in   1909,  forty 
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thousand  volumes.  In  addition  to  this 
^vol■k — which  is  done  under  contract — 
there  is  a  special  repair  department  in 
the  library,  which  attends  to  such  mat- 
ters as  the  mending  of  torn  pages  and 
the  cleaning  of  soiled  books.  This  re- 
pair work,  in  1907,  covered  forty-eight 
thousand  volumes;  in  1908,  forty-four 
thousand  volumes;  in  1909,  forty-six 
thousand  volumes.  Sixty-six  thousand 
volumes  were  labeled  by  our  repair 
department  in  1907;  sixty  thousand  in 
1908;  some  fifty  odd  thousand  in  1909. 
This  work  involves  careful  supervision 
by  highly  trained  persons  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
salaries  and  other  purposes. 

"The  salary  roll  for  last  year  amount- 
ed to  $177,000  out  of  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $287,000.  That  includes,  of 
course,  the  cost  of  janitor  service — 
which  is  a  very  considerable  item — of 
our  machinery  and  electrical  depart- 
ments and  of  the  labor  necessary  to 
maintain  our  system  of  automobile  de- 
liveries. The  balance  of  the  $287,000, 
beyond  the  amount  which  went  for  sal- 
aries, went  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  for  sundry  expenses  necessary  for 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the  library 
and  its  branches. 

"Another  item  which,  no  doubt,  ordi- 
narily escapes  public  attention  is  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  volumes 
on  the  shelves  of  the  library,  due  to  the 
constant  wear  and  tear.  There  were 
condemned  as  unusable  in  1908-9,  thir- 
teen thousand  volumes  and  in  1909-10 
it  is  estimated  that  about  sixteen  thou- 
sand volumes  will  be  so  condemned. 
When  these  books  are  too  badly  dam- 
aged to  be  fit  for  circulation,  they 
are  carefully  examined,  condemned  and 
finally  turned  over  to  such  charitable 
and  reformatory  institutions  as  may 
apply  for  them. 

"In  view  of  all  these  considerations, 
gentlemen,  it  becomes  quite  patent  that 
the  resources  of  the  library  are  even 
now  severely  taxed.  It  requires,  on  the, 
part  of  the  library  board,  the  utmost 
care,  circumspection  and  economy  to 
make  the  income  cover  the  expense  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the  board  has  suc- 
ceeded— especially  within  the  last  two 
years — in  laying  by  a  little  money  out 
of  its  income,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 


a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  another 
branch  library.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Blackstone  Memorial 
branch  library  in  Hyde  Park,  in  a 
building  presented  by  the  widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  Blackstone,  other  portions 
of  the  city  have  been  demanding  simi- 
lar facilities  and  a  small  sum  has  been 
carefully  economized  and  laid  away  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  building 
of  other  branches.  This  amount  to- 
gether with  the  $250,000  from  the  bond 
issue  already  alluded  to  will  enable  us 
probably  to  build  five  instead  of  four 
branch  libraries  in  widely  scattered 
sections  of  the  city.  But  when  those 
libraries  are  established,  when  they 
have  to  be  stocked  with  additional 
books,  the  demands  upon  the  board 
will  be  heavily  increased.  A  body  of 
citizens  such  as  this,  which  has  the  in- 
terests of  the  city  at  heart,  should  bear 
this  fact  in  mind  so  that,  when  the  time 
comes  for  necessary  legislation  along 
those  lines,  there  will  be  plenty  of  men 
scattered  through  the  community  who 
will  work  for  it,  earnestly  and  intelli- 
gently."    (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  MEAD:  "We  are  all 
of  us  aware  that  the  efficiency  of  mu- 
nicipal service  is  one  of  our  great  prob- 
lems. We  have  lately  had  our  atten- 
tion called  to  the  fact  that  an  import- 
ant means  of  securing  greater  effi- 
ciency among  public  employes  is  the 
classification  and  re-classification  of 
our  civil  service.  We  have  with  us  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  li- 
brary board  on  branches  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  service.  Doctor  Graham 
Taylor,  who  will  speak  to  us  upon  the 
re-classification  of  the  employes  in  the 
library  service." 

Dr.  Graham  Taylor 

"The  Chicago  public  library  affords 
the  most  encouraging  example  of  the 
value  of  constructive  criticism  and  of 
the  co-operation  between  private  and 
public  individuals  and  agencies  that 
we  have  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The 
Library  Club  began  this  constructive 
criticism  and  co-operative  effort  years 
ago.  The  Woman's  Club  and  various 
other  bodies  of  women  put  into  effect 
some  constructive  work  in  the  line  of 
story  telling,  which  was  soon  followed 
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by  the  response  of  the  South  Park  com- 
mission offering  us  hbrary  rooms  in 
the  park  houses ;  and  that,  in  turn,  by 
the  Board  of  Education  offering  us  the 
experimental  use  of  two  of  the  school 
buildings  for  branch  library  stations. 
Then  the  City  Club  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
chairman  of  this  meeting,  produced 
some  facts  and  figures  which  greatly 
strengthened  the  position  of  those  of 
us  who  were  entirely  dissatisfied  with 
the  moribund  condition  in  which  our 
great  public  library  had  been  allowed 
to  lie  for  years  and  years. 

'T  will  have  to  compress  in  four  or 
five  minutes  the  work  of  our  committee 
on  branches  and  re-classification  of  the 
service,  which  came  to  a  successful  and 
— I  am  very  happy  to  say — a  unani- 
mous conclusion  last  Thursday  in  the 
adoption  of  the  report  on  re-classifica- 
tion, which  had  been  slowly  and  pa- 
tiently worked  out  during  the  year. 

"There  are  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  employes  in  the  Chicago  public  li- 
brary and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
of  them  are  affected  by  this  new  classi- 
fication. Their  salaries  amount  to  $129,- 
510.  There  are  fifty-eight  of  the  em- 
ployes who  are  janitors,  window  wash- 
ers, engineers  and  automobile  chauf- 
feurs, who  are  classified  under  the  reg- 
ular classification  for  similar  work  in 
the  other  city  departments.  Their  sal- 
aries aggregate  $54,650.  But  the 
amount  of  money  involved  in  their 
work,  the  heating  and  cleaning  of  that 
one  library  building,  amounts  to 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  income 
of  the  library  or  to  over  $50,000  a  year. 
So  you  can  see  how  very  important  the 
efftciency  of  these  so-called  subordi- 
nate employes  may  be. 

"To  conserve  public  interests  and  to 
safeguard  the  personal  rights  of  old 
and  valued  employes  has  been  a  very 
delicate  and  difffcult  matter  to  adjust. 
Moreover,  the  nomenclature  of  our 
service,  as  indeed  of  our  classification 
of  books,  was  recognized  by  no  library 
language  or  'lingo.'  The  Dewey  system 
has  never  been  introduced  into  the  li- 
brary of  Chicago  and,  consequently, 
we  had  to  create  an  opinion  that  would 
warrant  the  conformity  of  our  nomen- 


clature to  that  of  scientific  library  sys- 
tems and   regulations. 

"The  library  staff'  had  many  hold- 
overs, including  the  librarian.  So  we 
had  an  extremely  difficult  and  delicate 
situation  to  manage.  There  were  no 
recognized  lines  either  of  promotion  or 
for  the  increase  of  salaries.  The  board 
had  no  standard  of  etficiency  on  which 
to  judge  the  merits  of  requests  for  sal- 
ary increases.  Some  time  before  the 
annual  meetings,  a  scrub  woman  would 
come  to  one  of  us,  a  window  washer 
to  another  and  a  door-keeper  or  a  clerk 
to  still  a  third  and  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  would  be  asked  to 
exert  his  influence  toward  hav- 
ing such  employe's  salary  raised. 
This  situatio;;!  became  absolutely 
intolerable  to  all  of  us,  and  I  suppose 
that  it  had  something  to  do  with  the 
interest  and  the  energy  which  we  put 
into  pushing  this  re-classification 
scheme  through. 

"I  want  to  say,  however,  that,  hav- 
ing served  under  two  administrations 
and  having  a  rather  wide-open  eye  for 
political  interference,  and  an  extremely 
resentful  soul  at  any  such  thing,  I  have 
yet  to  discover  any  such  interference 
with  the  liberty  and  the  business  effi- 
ciency of  the  entire  library  service,  un- 
der either  administration.  The  civil 
service  commission  of  the  city  has  been 
at  all  points  very  intelligent  and  cor- 
dially co-operative. 

"We  wish  to  raise  the  occupations  of 
those  in  the  library  service  to  the  grade 
of  professions.  We  wish  to  change  the 
helter-skelter  method  of  rising  in  status 
and  salary  to  some  automatic  method 
of  promotion  and  compensation  within 
grades,  based  on  efficiency  reports  and 
upon  a  promotional  examination  from 
grade  to  grade. 

"In  brief,  the  classification  of  the  li- 
brary service  includes  divisions,  classes 
and  grades,  ranging  from  the  librarian 
and  his  assistant  down  to  the  page. 
Department  heads  are  grouped  under 
four  grades  ;  Grade  A,  including  the  or- 
der, cataloguing,  registry,  schools  and 
training  class  departments ;  grade  B, 
periodicals,  publications,  binding  and 
evening  service ;  grade  C,  circulation, 
reference  and  branches ;  grade  D,  sta- 
tions. Senior  assistants  are  those  whose 
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duties  involve  accountability  for  the 
work  of  others  or  independent  judg- 
ment in  the  execution  of  specialized  or 
expert  duties.  Junior  assistants  are 
those  whose  duties  do  not  involve  in- 
itial responsibility,  but  require  special 
training-,  skill,  and  individual  responsi- 
bility. Advancement  within  these 
grades  is  annual  and  automatic,  on  the 
basis  of  seniority  and  efficiency.  But 
entrance  examinations  to  these  grades 
are  open  to  others  than  those 
already  in  the  library  service.  The  po- 
sition of  page,  involving  the  perform- 
ance of  simple,  routine  duties,  does  not 
lead  to  the  other  grades,  but  the  salary 
increases  automatically  and  annually 
on  the  basis  of  seniority  and  efficiency. 
These  consistent  lines  of  progress  su- 
persede the  merely  commercial  classi- 
fication of  the  library  service  on  the 
basis  of  the  salaries  received.  The  new 
system  goes  into  efifect  on  May  1st. 

"Several  new  positions  have  just 
been  created  by  the  library  board. 
There  is  to  be  a  director  of  a  training 
class  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  present  staff  and  for  promoting  the 
eligibility  of  applicants  for  appoint- 
ment under  civil  service.  This  train- 
ing begins  on  the  first  day  of  February 
and  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  se- 
cure Miss  Faith  Smith  from  the  train- 
ing schools  of  the  Carnegie  Library  at 
Pittsburg  to  take  charge  of  this  work. 
The  other  positions  are,  first,  a  super- 
visor of  the  library  work  in  the  schools, 
who  is  to  promote  the  use  of  library 
books  by  pupils  and  teachers,  second, 
a  supervisor  of  home  education  who  is 
to  have  charge  of  traveling  libraries, 
such  as  Mr.  Legler  sent  into  every 
hamlet  of  Wisconsin,  and  lastly,  a 
supervisor  of  branches  and  an  editor  of 
publications. 

"Let  me  say  just  one  thing  more. 
The  civil  service  examination  in  the 
case  of  the  librarian  proved  so  success- 
ful that  the  state  civil  service  commis- 
sion followed  the  same  procedure  in  the 
appointment  of  an  executive  secretary 
for  the  state  commission  of  charities. 
Having  served  on  the  examining  board 
for  this  place  and  also  being  very  close- 
ly related  to  the  city  civil  service  as 
chairman  of  this  committee  on  re-clas- 
sification, I  wish  to  say  that,  as  far  as 


the  civil  service  law  was  administered 
in  these  two  instances,  nothing  could 
have  been  squarer  or  fairer  or  more 
effective  in  giving  tests  and  in  attest- 
ing worth."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Rawson  closed  the 
discussion  with  an  appeal  for  the  pri- 
vate endowment  of  branch  libraries  in 
the  city. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Rawson 

'T  am  sure  that  you  will  all  agree 
with  me,  after  listening  to  the  ad- 
dresses which  have  just  been  given, 
that  the  public  library  of  Chicago  is 
at  last  experiencing  better  days.  As 
Mr.  Legler  has  pointed  out  to  you,  our 
great  problem  now  is  the  establishment 
of  the  branch  libraries  and  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  work  of  the  library  with 
that  of  the  public  schools. 

"This  work  is  entirely  a  question  of 
money.  The  city  of  New  York  has,  I 
believe,  eighty-four  or  eighty-five 
branch  libraries  and  we  have  but  one. 
AVe  have  been  fortunate  enough  this 
year  to  save  out  of  our  current  income 
between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars which  can  and  which  soon  will  be 
used  in  the  erection  of  a  branch  library, 
somewhere  in  the  city.  This  is,  of 
coLirse,  but  a  small  beginning  but  we 
hope  to  have  in  addition  to  this  the 
appropriation  of  $250,000  for  branch 
libraries  out  of  the  proposed  bond  is- 
sue, already  referred  to.  We  hope  that 
this  bond  issue  for  the  public  library 
will  be  approved  and  we  ask  you,  as  a 
Club  and  as  individuals,  to  do  some 
electioneering  for  it. 

"Besides  public  aid,  another  source 
of  support  is  that  of  private  contribu- 
tions. The  public  library  has  had  three 
considerable  private  contributions  in 
the  past.  The  Kelly  Fund  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  affords  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  income  of  the 
library  but  this  money  must  be  invest- 
ed and  cannot,  therefore,  be  used  for 
building  branch  libraries.  Besides  the 
Kelly  Fund,  we  have  two  other  small 
funds,  all  three  not  totalling  more  than 
$215,000  or  $220,000. 

"The  branch  libraries  will  cost  from 
$50,000  to  $75,000.  If  we  get  one  start- 
ed, we  hope  it  will  be  a  nucleus  for 
many  others.     W^hy  do  not  men   like 
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Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Thomas 
IMurdoch,  whose  bequests  to  charita- 
ble institutions  have  recently  attracted 
so  much  public  notice,  leave  their 
money  to  public  institutions  such  as 
the  library.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  political  institutions,  be- 
longing to  the  city  or  to  the  state,  and, 
although  this  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
safeguard,  in  these  days  when  the  effi- 
ciency of  municipal  administration  is 
so  frequently  doubted,  business  men 
are  cautious  about  investing  their 
money  where  it  may  be  squandered.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  in  this  city  there 
there  has  been  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  interfere  with 
our  Avork.  We  have  had  its  co-opera- 
tion but  no  dictation.  Under  Mr.  Leg- 
ler.  Doctor  Taylor  and  Mr.  Stern,  your 
library  is  being  efficiently  managed. 
There  is  no  reason  why  private  individ- 
uals should  not  become  interested  in 
the  branch  libraries  and  be  prevailed 
upon  to  provide  for  their  assistance 
and  support.  These  libraries  could 
very  appropriately  be  named  after  their 
donors. 


"Institutions  which  secure  money 
from  private  sources  usually  have  an 
active  board  of  directors  which  keeps 
in  touch  with  men  of  means  and  keeps 
them  informed  as  to  the  conditions 
within  their  institutions.  At  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital,  of  which  I  am  a 
director,  we  were  able  to  show  Mr. 
Murdoch  what  we  were  accomplishing, 
with  the  result  that  he  has  left  us  a 
sum  which  will  probably  aggregate 
.^500,000. 

"You  need  not  feel  ashamed  of  the 
public  library.  Our  books  are  nicely 
kept,  they  are  properly  audited  and,  if 
you  will  make  an  effort  to  see  that  the 
proper  men  are  put  in  as  trustees  from 
year  to  year,  there  will  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  money  will  go  where  it  ought 
to  go.  My  final  word  to  you,  gentle- 
men, is  that,  if  you  have  any  friends 
who  are  benevolently  inclined,  bring 
them  to  the  library,  let  them  inspect 
our  system  and  urge  them  to  assist  in 
carrying  forward  this  great  work 
which  has  just  begun  to  take  its  proper 
place  in  our  municipal  life."  (Ap- 
plause.) 


THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM  IN  CHICAGO 


On  ^Monday,  the  8th  instant,  Mr. 
Jacob  A.  Riis,  of  New  York  City,  was 
the  guest  and  speaker  at  a  special 
luncheon  of  the  City  Club,  his  subject 
being  the  "Housing  Problem  in  Chi- 
cago." ]\Ir.  Riis  has  for  many  years 
been  identified  with  the  fight  for  hous- 
ing reform  in  New  York  City  and  has 
popularized  the  story  of  that  campaign 
in  a  series  of  books,  the  better  known 
of  which  are  "The  Battle  with  the 
Slum,"  "A  Ten  Years'  War,"  "How 
the  Other  Half  Lives,"  and  an  auto- 
biography called,  "The  Making  of  an 
American."  Mr.  Riis'  interest  in  hous- 
ing conditions  was  an  outgrowth  of 
his  experiences  as  police  reporter  on 
the  New  York  Times  and  later  on  the 
Sun,  in  which  positions  he  was  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  life  in  the 
tenements.  His  interests  being  thus 
stimulated,  he  enlisted  himself  in  the 
fight  against  the  "slum"  and  through 
his  newspaper  and  magazine  contribu- 


tions, his  many  books,  and  his  person- 
al eff'ort  he  has  been  able  to  arouse 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  closer  reg- 
ulation of  the  living  conditions  in  the 
tenements  and  has  helped  to  secure 
the  abolition  of  some  of  the  worst  of 
those  conditions.  Mr.  Riis  has  taken 
active  part  in  the  agitation  for  small 
parks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
1897  being  made  chairman  of  the  Small 
Parks  Commission  of  that  city. 

Doctor  W.  A.  Evans,  health  com- 
missioner of  the  city  of  Chicago,  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting  at  which  Mr. 
Riis  spoke.  In  his  preliminary  re- 
marks, he  referred  to  Mr.  Riis  as  fol- 
lows. 

Doctor  W.  A.  Evans 

"My  first  impression  of  Mr.  Riis 
was  received  from  the  reading  of  his 
book,  'The  ]\Iaking  of  an  American.' 
It  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  fighting 
on  in  the  hope  that  he  would  leave  his 
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fellows  somewhat  happier  and  some- 
w^hat  better  for  the  effort  that  had 
been  his.  Our  city  has  been  entitled, 
'A  city  half  free  and  fighting  on.'  Here 
in  Chicago  we  are  faced  with  prob- 
lems which  demand  the  best  fighting 
blood  that  is  within  us  and  we  are 
glad,  on  this  account,  to  have  Mr.  Riis 
tell  us  of  our  problems  and  of  his  own 
experience  in  meeting  similar  ones  and 
to  give  us  a  word  of  advice  concerning 
them. 

"But  besides  your  interest  in  the 
problems  which  Mr.  Riis  is  to  discuss, 
another  interest  has  served  to  draw 
you  here  today ;  an  interest  in  the  man, 
apart  from  our  problems  and,  perhaps, 
in  some  measure,  apart  from  his  own 
work;  an  interest  in  the  man  who  has 
so  richly  deserved  the  tribute  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  'America's  best  citi- 
zen.' I  have  the  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing to  you  Mr.  Jacob  Riis." 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis 

"Gentlemen,  I  can  say  without  the 
slightest  exaggeration,  that  far  greater 
pleasure  is  mine  in  being  introduced 
by  Doctor  Evans,  for  nowhere  in  this 
whole  broad  land  is  there  a  bigger, 
better  man  at  the  head  of  the  mostlm- 
portant  department  that  any  munici- 
pality can  have,  than  Doctor  Evans. 
(Applause.)  I  wish  I  could  say  with 
the  same  assurance  that  the  applause 
you  give  his  name  here  was  evidence 
that  the  whole  city  appreciates  him  at 
his  real  value,  but  it  does  not.  When 
I  say  it  does  not  appreciate  him,  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  people  are  not  glad 
to  shake  his  hand  and  to  approve  of 
him.  By  appreciating  a  public  man  I 
mean  backing  him  up — as  I  would  like 
to  back  up  Roosevelt  every  time  I 
have  the  chance — without  any  ques- 
tion of  any  kind  w^hatsoever,  sight  un- 
seen. 

"I  want  to  say  a  word  about  another 
of  your  citizens,  namely,  Mrs.  Em- 
mons Blaine.  It  is  good  to  be  here  in 
the  city  of  Mrs.  Blaine ;  I  am  proud 
that  you  number  her  among  your  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens.  I  have  just  looked 
over  your  beautiful  city  plan.  It  is 
splendid.  I  approve  of  it  all  the 
way  through,  but  I  subscribe  to  what 
Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  said  about  it — 


that  fine  as  it  is,  it  ought  to  be  Volume 
11.  Volume  I  should  be:  'The  PIous- 
ing  of  the  People.'  It  is  fine  to 
have  bridges,  it  is  fine  to  have 
boulevards;  but  it  is  better  still  for 
your  citizens  to  be  safely  housed.  That 
is  the  fundamental  problem,  friends. 
Do  not  let  us  forget  it.  We  cannot 
overlook  the  fact,  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  first  sentence  in  your  city  plan,  that 
city  life  is  hereafter  to  be  our  way  of 
living. 

"If  it  is  true  that  we  are  to  live  here- 
after in  cities,  if  all  the  talk  about 
'back  to  the  soil'  is  a  beautiful  dream, 
then  we  shall  have  to  find  some  way 
of  living  decently  in  our  cities.  We 
do  not  live  safely  and  decently  there 
now\  Of  course  those  who  live  in  pal- 
aces have  a  good  time  wherever  they 
are,  but  I  am  speaking  now  about  the 
working  people.  In  New  York  City, 
we  have  four  and  a  half  millions  of 
population  and  over  three  millions  of 
them  live  in  tenement  houses.  These 
are  the  people  I  am  talking  about. 
They  live  in  layers,  practically  as  her- 
ring are  packed  in  a  barrel — only  the 
herring  have  by  far  the  better  time  of 
it,  for  they  are  dead,  while  the  people 
are  alive  and  suffer  the  discomfort. 

"We  took  up  the  problem  of  how  to 
deal  -with  the  situation  that  confronted 
us  in  our  city,  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago.  We  really  began  to 
accomplish  something  less  than  ten 
years  ago.  In  ten  years,  friends,  part- 
ly by  philanthropic  enterprise,  though 
to  a  very  small  degree,  we  have  housed 
a  million  of  our  people  in  decent  dwell- 
ings built  under  the  new  law.  We 
have  done  so  much  in  New  York  City 
that,  today,  wdien  you  speak  the  word 
'slum,'  from  the  very  slum  that  was 
rise  up  voices  in  angry  protest.  That 
is  the  finest  testimonial  we  could  have 
that  we  have  downed  the  slum  and 
raised  the  people  out  of  it.  Under- 
stand, we  have  not  solved  our  problem 
yet  but  we  are  wrestling  with  it. 

"We  have  failed  lamentably  in  one 
respect,  in  a  respect  in  which  you,  too, 
have  failed.  We  have  failed  to  reduce 
the  congestion  in  our  tenement  houses. 
We  have  let  light  and  air  into  them, 
but  the  light  shines  upon  far 
greater  numbers  of  people  than  were 
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e\-er  there  before.  That,  in  itself,  is  a 
tremendous  peril.  It  is  due,  of  course, 
to  the  fact  of  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing', particularly  to  the  high  rent.  The 
rents  of  Manhattan  are  far  too  high. 
It  is  a  safe,  economic  maxim  that  no 
man  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  his  income  for  the  roof  over 
his  head.  The  poor  always  pay  higher 
rents  in  proportion  than  do  the  rich; 
the  tenement  house  dweller  in  New 
York  City  pays  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  his  income  for  his  shelter.  That, 
friends,  is  an  impossible  condition.  No 
man  can  keep  it  up  for  very  long  with- 
out some  additional  source  of  income. 

"How  does  the  tenement  dweller 
meet  this  condition?  He  does  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  he  takes  in  lodgers  and 
crowds  his  dwelling  in  order  to  add  to 
the  income  from  which  he  can  pay  his 
rent.  So,  with  all  our  progress,  the 
prime  problem  of  reducing  the  con- 
gestion in  the  tenements  is  still  un- 
solved ;  it  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  it 
was  in  the  beginning.  We  will  have 
to  find  some  way  out  of  it.  I  am  not 
enough  of  an  economist  to  know  just 
how  to  tackle  the  problem,  but  if  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  adopt  the  social- 
istic plan  of  saying  to  the  landlord : 
'So  much  you  shall  make  on  your 
house  and  no  more' — as  in  the  past 
we  said,  'So  many  people  shall  be  in  a 
given  space  (and  afterwards  reduced 
the  standard  of  air  space  to  suit  condi- 
tions)— very  well,  the  socialist  is  not 
to  blame  for  it,  but  the  landlord. 

"This  problem  of  congestion  is  one 
of  Chicago's  problems,  too,  and  there 
is  one  aspect  of  it  which,  as  it  grows 
acute,  you  must  take  to  heart.  In  my 
city  we  crowd  one  thousand  people  to 
the  acre,  but  you  cannot  on  that  ac- 
count say :  'Ah  well,  in  Chicago  our 
crowding  is  only  three  hundred  to  the 
acre ;  we  are  away  behind  New  York.' 
Do  not  let  the  figures  mislead  you. 
When  you  crowd  three  or  four  hun- 
dred people  to  the  acre,  you  are  worse 
off  than  New  York  with  a  thousand, 
because  your  houses  are  smaller  than 
ours ;  we  build  them  up  in  the  air. 
Don't  let  your  optimistic  statistics  get 
away  with  you  on  that  score,  my 
friends. 


"Twenty  years  ago,  in  a  series  of 
articles  which  I  wrote  for  a  newspa- 
per in  your  town,  I  warned  Chicago 
then  that  it  was  going  exactly  the 
way  New  York  had  gone ;  that  your 
crowding  problem  was  becoming  in- 
volved in  precisely  the  same  way.  You 
have  kept  faithfully  to  the  course  I 
laid  down  for  you  twenty  years  ago 
as  the  one  you  ought  not  to  take. 

"In  twenty  years  your  city  has 
grown  big  and  metropolitan;  it  has 
become  a  world  city.  How  many  of 
those  who  have  come  to  you  in  that 
time  are  immigrants,  who  have  to  be 
taught  how  to  live?  The  biggest  part 
of  them,  I  should  say.  You  cannot 
dismiss  the  fact  of  their  ignorance  by 
saying  that  they  are  foreigners  and  do 
not  know  any  better.  You  know  bet- 
ter, and  it  is  your  business  to  see  to 
it  that  they  are  taught  better,  or  you 
should  not  have  let  them  come  in.  You 
should  not  brag  of  the  growth  and 
size  of  your  city,  if  you  insist  on  let- 
ting your  people  in  some  quarters  be 
herded  together  like  swine.  Mere 
growth  is  nothing  to  brag  of,  my 
friends,  for  the  homes  of  the  people, 
after  all,  are  the  cradles  of  good  citi- 
zenship— or  of  bad.  If  civic  virtue  ex- 
ists at  all,  it  springs  out  of  the  peo- 
ple's homes  and  from  no  other  place. 

"I  have  read  in  one  of  your  papers 
that  your  health  commissioner  warned 
you  once  that  bad  housing  in  Chicago 
kills  more  people  than  the  contagious 
diseases  you  are  afraid  of.  It  is  your 
own  fault,  friends,  if  you  permit  these 
conditions  to  exist  as  have  existed  in 
the  past.  What,  exactly,  is  your  situ- 
ation here?  Here  are  some  of  the 
facts  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
about  your  situation. 

"First,  there  are  more  houses  crowd- 
ed on  the  lots  in  your  city  than  there 
used  to  be.  I  do  not  know  whether 
your  building  law  prescribes,  as  it 
does  in  New  York,  that  no  more  than 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  an  interior  lot 
can  be  covered ;  the  fact  is  that  you 
crowd  in  all  you  can.  Your  houses 
are  not  big  like  ours  (six  or  seven 
stories  high),  but  they  are  jammed  to- 
gether on  lots  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  anything  else  than  to 
whether  or  not    you    can    find  a  few 
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more  inches  of  space  upon  which  you 
may  put  another  post.  That,  friends, 
means  mischief.  How  are  you  going 
to  elevate  the  ideas  of  the  Jews,  the 
Bohemians,  the  Poles  and  the  Irish- 
men that  come  in  here,  and  make  them 
good  citizens,  when  you  permit  them 
to  ]i^•e  in  places  like  that? 

"I  am  told  that  when  you  build  a 
new  school-house  in  this  city,  you  sell 
the  old  houses  that  stand  upon  the 
lots.  In  New  York  we  sell  them  too, 
but  we  sell  them  to  be  torn  down ;  you 
sell  them  to  be  moved  away  and 
dumped  on  a  vacant  spot  on  some 
other  lot,  where  the  chances  of  those 
who  already  live  upon  that  lot  will  be, 
by  so  much,  reduced. 

"You  have  more  houses  to  the  lot 
than  ever  before.  Your  rooms  are  more 
crowded  than  they  used  to  be.  This  is 
true  of  New  York  also;  but  here — I 
understand — a  factor  enters  in,  which 
makes  your  situation  particularly  hard. 
Many  of  your  tenements,  I  am  told, 
are  owned  by  persons  who  occupy  the 
poorest  flats  in  their  houses  and 
rent  out  the  others.  How  are  you  to 
convince  these  people  that  the  tene- 
ments which  they  rent  are  not  good 
enough  for  their  tenants,  when  they 
themselves  are  living  in  the  cheapest 
flats  in  the  place?  They  answer  that 
the  others  are  as  well  off  or  better  off 
than  themselves  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  satisfied.  This  situation  devel- 
ops wherever  the  poor  tenant  ac- 
quires an  equity  in  the  house.  This 
sort  of  owner  often  turns  out  to  be 
the  worst  of  landlords.  There  was  a 
time  when  tenement  house  property  in 
New  York  was  largely  held  by  great 
estates  and  moneyed  institutions,  but 
we  scared  them  out  of  it,  and  we  hoped 
things  would  improve.  It  was  made 
a  shameful  thing  to  own  the  old  rook- 
eries. But  the  change  was  not  all  we 
had  hoped  for.  The  tenant  landlord 
of  today  who  starts  out  with  only  a 
little  equity  in  the  house  and  gradual- 
ly acquires  more  and  more,  often 
proves  a  harder  landlord  than  the  old 
ones  were.  We  hoped  for  better  things 
and  did  not  get  them.  May  you  have 
better  luck! 

"It  is  said  that  statistics  are  of  three 
kinds,  white  statistics,  black  statistics 


and  lying  statistics.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
a  little  stronger  than  that,  but  statis- 
tics are  necessary;  without  them  to 
start  from  you  will  never  get  any- 
where. Here  are  several  things  your 
health  department  says  you  do  not 
know  and  that  you  must  know  before 
you  can  set  your  own  house  in  order: 
"First,  how  many  families  in  this 
city  are  living  under  bad  conditions? 
How  many  of  them  live  in  filthy,  bad, 
unfit  houses  and  are  developing  a  sort 
of  citizenship  that  must  inevitably  de- 
grade both  you  and  your  city?  You  do 
not  know.  Until  you  do  know,  what 
can  3^ou  do?  The  City  Homes  Associa- 
tion, ten  years  ago,  canvassed  two  or 
three  small  districts  and  ascertained 
the  facts  there.  But  you  ought  to 
know  about  every  disease-breeding, 
ramshackle  tenement  house  in  the 
whole  city  and  exactly  what  is  the 
matter  with  it.  This  information  ought 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  health 
department,  filed  away  in  a  special  en- 
velope, so  that  you  can  see  whether  or 
not  the  law  has  been  enforced  in  each 
particular  case.  I  know  that  the  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  is  con- 
ducting that  kind  of  an  investigation 
but  you  need  in  addition  to  this  a 
census  of  your  tenement  houses,  taken 
by  the  authorities  of  your  city. 

"Secondly,  how  many  dark,  unventi- 
lated  halls  are  there?  The  question 
tells  its  own  story;  you  can  not  an- 
swer it. 

"Thirdly,  how  many  rear  tenement 
houses  are  hidden  away  at  the  bottom 
of  blind  alleys,  without  enough  sun- 
light or  air?  When  we  made  our  first 
real  investigation  of  tenement  houses 
in  New  York,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
under  the  splendid  leadership  of  that 
man  who  has  just  passed  away  from 
among  us  and  whom  we  shall  long 
miss  and  mourn — Richard  Watson 
Gilder — we  ascertained  that  the  infant 
death-rate,  which  is  always  the  barom- 
eter of  desperate  sanitary  conditions, 
was  more  than  twice  as  big  in  the  ten- 
ements which  stood  two  houses  to  the 
lot  as  in  those  which  stood  alone, 
which  had  air  in  front  of  them 
and  air  behind  them.  The  babies 
need  sunlight  and  air ;  they  can- 
not get  along  without  it.     If  you  make 
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a  baby  live  where  you  cannot  raise  a 
potato  plant,  you  are  going  to  have 
either  a  sickly  baby  or  a  dead  baby, 
one  of  the  two;  and  either  of  them, 
apart  from  the  human  sorrow  and 
misery  it  causes,  is  a  very  expensive 
thing  to  any  community. 

"Fourth,  how  many  families  are 
there  in  one-room  tenements?  Albert 
Shaw  in  a  book'called  'Municipal  Gov- 
ernment in  Continental  Europe,'  writ- 
ten years  ago,  tells  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  housing  conditions  in  the  city 
of  Berlin,  made  some  twenty-four 
years  ago.  This  investigation  has  al- 
ways stood  and  always  will  stand  as 
t3^pical  of  what  crowding  means, 
where  whole  families  are  packed  to- 
gether in  a  single  room.  'In  1885,'  says 
Mr.  Shaw,  'it  was  found  that  73,000 
persons  in  Berlin  were  living  in  the 
conditions  of  families  occupying  a  sin- 
gle room  in  tenement  houses ;  382,000 
were  living  in  houses  (I  mean  by 
'house'  the  distinct  apartments  of  a 
household)  of  two  rooms;  432,000  oc- 
cupied houses  of  three  rooms ;  and 
398,000  were  quartered  in  the  luxury 
of  houses  having  at  least  four  rooms.' 
And  in  that  city  of  over  thirteen  hun- 
dred thousand  souls,  nearly  half  the 
entire  number  of  deaths  was  among 
the  73,000  one-roomers.  Their  mor- 
tality was  twenty-three  times  as  high 
as  that  of  those  who  lived  in  three 
room  houses  and  thirty  times  as  high 
as  among  the  well-to-do  in  the  four 
and  five  room  houses.  Those  are  the 
facts. 

"All  this,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  laid 
to  the  single  room  alone.  But  when  you 
find  whole  families  packed  in  a  single 
room,  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  so- 
cial scale,  with  all  that  implies.  You 
have  the  sickly,  the  under-fed  and  all 
that,  and  you  also  have  the  result.  But 
a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  must 
go  to  the  one  room  dwelling.  That  is 
the  sort  of  a  dwelling  of  which  you, 
here  in  Chicago,  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing as  it  applies  to  yourselves.  You 
do  not  know  how  many  families  you 
have  living  in  the  city  in  that  condi- 
tion. Imagine  contagious  disease  in 
that  kind  of  surroundings.  It  does  not 
stay  where  it  is ;  it  goes  out  and  wan- 
ders about.  It  doesn't  respect  lines 
of  boulevards  or  anything  of  that  sort. 


What  burrows  today  in  an  humble 
shack  on  the  west  side,  may  tomorrow 
turn  up  on  the  north  side  in  one  of 
your  fine  palatial  mansions. 

"I  have  not  forgotten  an  experience 
1  had  once  when  speaking  before  a 
joint  committee  of  Congress  about  the 
nuisance  of  the  blind  alleys  in  Wash- 
ington. The  legislators  were  rather 
indifferent;  they  did  not  seem  to 
care  particularly  about  the  matter. 
There  was  one  senator  with  a  close- 
shaven  face  who  especially  tried  my 
patience  until  I  told  of  Willow  Tree 
Alley,  which  was  right  under  the  nose 
of  the  Capitol,  and  which  had  been  a 
terrible  breeding  place  for  contagious 
diseases.  I  told  him  that  I  had  noticed 
hanging  across  the  alley  numerous 
lines  with  little  white  squares  of  cloth 
upon  them,  and  that,  on  inquiry,  I  had 
found  that  they  were  the  towels  from 
the  Senate  barber  shop.  At  that  my 
senator  sat  up  suddenly  and  took  no- 
tice. Then  the  contagious  disease  re- 
cord came  home  to  him.  It  is  not  al- 
ways you  can  probe  it  in  that  way, 
but  it  comes  that  way,  whether  you 
see  it  or  not. 

"Here  is  another  thing  you  know 
nothing  about :  How  many  dark  rooms 
are  there  in  your  tenement  houses? 
Let  me  tell  you  how  many  we  have  in 
New  York.  Of  course,  you  under- 
stand that  in  New  York  City  the  tene- 
ment houses  are  built  flat  up  against 
one  another  with  a  party  wall  between 
them  and  that,  in  the  old  times,  all  the 
middle  rooms  were  dark.  We  invent- 
ed a  way  of  sinking  an  air  shaft  down 
the  middle  and  thought  it  was  fine  un- 
til we  found  out  that  the  air  shaft  did 
not  bring  down  any  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  light  or  air,  but  did  bring  up 
a  mass  of  foul  stenches  from  below, 
and  Avhen  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  it  served  as  a  chimney 
to  bring  up  the  flames.  Then  we  did 
away  with  that  'improvement.' 

"We  have  been  twenty-five  years  at 
work  over  our  problem  down  there. 
Two  months  ago,  if  I  remember  right, 
our  last  Tenement  Hquse  Commis- 
sioner's report  was  printed  and  it  told 
us  that  there  are  yet  300,000  such  dark 
rooms,  in  which  boys  and  girls  are 
growing  up  into  men  and  women,  who 
will    reflect    into    the    civic    life    about 
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them  the  darkness  in  which  they  have 
hved.  There  were,  I  think,  107,000 
rooms  that  were  absokitely  window- 
less — bed  rooms,  every  one  of  them — 
and  there  were  over  200,000  rooms  that 
opened  upon  the  airshafts,  which  I 
have  just  described.  That  is  the  situ- 
ation which  we  have  Ijefore  us  and 
which   constitutes  our  problem. 

"Arc  you  ambitious  to  follow  our 
lead  in  that  respect?  You  know 
what  it  means.  A\'e  have  ten 
thousand  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
in  New  York  City  every  year,  and 
fifty  thousand  people  in  the  incipient 
stages  of  it,  not  to  mention  the  one 
hundred  thousand  children  who, 
we  ha\-e  been  lately  told,  are  going 
about  with  the  seeds  of  tuberculosis 
already  waiting  to  develop.  Can't  you 
see  the  connection  between  those  dark 
rooms  and  those  thousands  dying,  in 
our  city,  in  the  great  metropolitan  city 
of  this  Christian  land?  Are  you  going 
to  perpetuate  that  sort  of  a  thing  in 
your  town?  If  you  are,  friends,  then 
Chicago  is  riding  for  a  fall,  and  it  de- 
serves to. 

"You  do  not  know  how  many  over- 
crowded bed  rooms  you  have.  You 
ought  to  have,  as  we  have  in  New 
York,  a  staff  of  police  officers,  whose 
business  it  is  to  go  out  at  night  and 
rout  the  people  out,  count  noses  and 
measure  the  rooms,  to  see  if  the 
law  is  enforced  or  not.  Even 
then,  however,  they  cannot  get  all 
the  facts.  I  have  been  with  them 
on  their  excursions  when,  as  soon 
as  the  report  spread  in  the  tene- 
ment house,  that  the  midnight  squad 
was  there,  the  people  went  down  the 
fire  escapes  and  came  up  again  after 
we  had  gone.  But  still  we  got  an  idea 
of  what  was  going  on  in  some  of  those 
flats. 

"How  many  people  live  in  damp  cel- 
lars in  your  city  and  are  a  constant 
menace  to  your  city  and  to  its  health? 
You  do  not  know. 

"When  you  know  those  things, 
friends,  you  will  be  on  the  up-grade. 
How  are  you  to  find  them  out?  In 
the  first  place,  you  have  a  city  that  is 
growing  healthy  in  this,  that  it 
is  shaking  oflF  the  grip  of  .  politics. 
It  may  be  a  slow  process — it  was  with 
us — but   it   is    coming    about    all    the 


same.  There  will  come  a  time  when 
tliere  will  be  a  man  among  you  who 
can  say,  as  Colonel  Waring,  who 
cleaned  the  streets  of  New  York,  said, 
T  just  put  a  man,  instead  of  a  voter, 
behind  every  broom.'  The  time  will 
come  when  you  will  have  men  behind 
every  broom  and  no  longer  voters 
amenable  to  politics  and  political 
leaders. 

"Then  you  have  a  mobile  public 
opinion.  Then  mobilize  it!  Make 
use  of  it!  Such  an  organization  as  this 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  that  public 
opinion  effective,  so  that  it  should  be 
felt  from  one  end  of  your  town  to  the 
other  and  should  compel  attention  and, 
finally,  action.  Nobody  is  asking  im- 
possible things  of  you. 

"Then  you  have  a  splendid,  coura- 
geous health  commissioner  who  is  not 
afraid  of  anything.  And  your  health 
commissioner  has  for  his  lieutenant  a 
man  whom  I  knew  in  New  York,  whom 
we  very  reluctantly  loaned  to  you.  His 
name  is  Ball  and  he  is  a  'cannon-ball,' 
as  you  will  learn  if  you  give  him  a 
start.  (Laughter.)  Are  you  listening 
to  what  these  men  are  telling  you? 
Are  3'ou  backing  Doctor  Evans  up  and 
giving  him  all  he  asks  for?  No,  you 
are  not.  Instead,  you  cut  his  appro- 
priation. Shame  on  Chicago!  Think 
of  it !  Spending  $500,000  a  year  for  J 
your  whole  health  department  and  \ 
spending  ten  times  that  amount  for 
your  police  department.  That  is  a 
survival  of  savagery.  Ten  times  as 
much  money  to  keep  people  from  fly- 
ing at  each  others'  throats  as  to  care 
for  the  health  and  happiness  of  your 
homes ! 

"  'But,'  you  say,  "how  can  we  aft'ord 
to  do  these  things  ?'  You  cannot  aft'ord 
to  leave  things  as  they  are  at  present. 
It  is  the  last  thing  you  as  a  city  can 
aft'ord.  You  must  make  a  decent  Chi- 
cago ;  you  must  make  a  safe  Chicago. 
You  are  not  doing  it.  You  are  a  busi- 
ness people.  It  is  not  good  business 
to  let  your  housing  go  down  as  it  has 
or  rather  to  maintain  it  in  its  present 
bad  condition.  The  interest  that  you 
receive  in  increased  mortality,  in  vitia- 
ted manhood,  in  degraded  citizenship, 
is  much  too  big  and  too  expensive. 

'Tn  what  I  have  said.  I  have  simply 
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pointed  out  to  you  certain  lines  along 
which  you  are  not  doing  as  well  as  we 
have  been  doing  in  New  York.  You 
are  younger  out  here  than  we  are; 
your  way  of  doing  things  is  younger. 
You  may  hesitate  a  while  before  you 
take  action,  but  when  you  do  take  it, 
you  press  it  vigorously.  Witness 
what  you  did  in  the  matter  of  the  play- 
grounds. Of  course,  you  are  proud  of 
the  playgrounds,  but  I  doubt  if  you 
know  the  scope  of  what  you  did.  You 
did  a  thing  which  then  was  seemingly 
impossible,  which,  even  now,  seems  a 
veritable  Utopian  dream.  You  set  the 
pace  for  the  entire  world  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  children  and  I  take  no  back 
track  on  that,  friends.  You  did  exact- 
ly that.  The  thing  you  did  gave  such 
an  impetus  to  the  new  view  of  the 
children's  rights,  which,  after  all,  lie 
at  the  root  of  the  growing  manhood, 
that  this  last  year  two  great  sovereign 
states,  one  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
state  of  Washington,  and  the  other  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, passed  laws  demanding 
that  all  cities  of  ten  thousand  and  over 
should  provide  public  playgrounds  for 
their  children,  at  the  public  expense. 
Do  you  know,  that  was  altogether  due 
to  the  pace  you  set  out  here? 

"That  is  what  you  can  do  when  you 
try.  Do  with  your  housing  question 
exactly  what  you  did  with  your  play- 
ground question.  Do  not  drop  your 
city  plan ;  go  on  with  your  city  plan- 
ning, but  as  Mrs.  Blaine  said,  include 
in  it — as  Volume  I,  the  safe  and  decent 
housing  of  your  people.  Apply  the 
energy  that  you  applied  so  splendidly 
to  the  city  plan  to  the  more  important 
problem  that  means  a  rescue  of  the 
home  and  then  your  problem  is  solved. 
The  money — you  can  raise  that  if  you 
want  to.     It  is   simply  a   question  of 


getting  together  and  saying,  'This 
thing  shall  be  done.'  And  if  you  want 
to  make  me  live  twenty  years  longer, 
go  ahead  and  do  it  and  I  will  live  just 
on  purpose  to  see  the  final  outcome." 
(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  EVANS:  "What  Mr. 
Riis  has  told  you  about  the  conditions 
in  Chicago  is  true,  every  word  of  it. 
Not  only  is  it  true  that  we  have  over- 
crowding that  has  resulted  in  death, 
but  It  is  also  true  that  we  have  over- 
crowding that  is  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  men  who  are  to  solve  great 
questions  of  state  but  who  are  not  get- 
ting the  physical  or  mental  develop- 
ment which  they  should  have.  That 
means,  as  Mr.  Riis  has  just  said,  that 
we  are  riding  for  a  fall. 

'We  have  not  discovered  just  where 
we  are  in  these  matters.  We  do  not 
have  the  machinery  for  finding  out. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  people  in 
this  city  are  living  and  bringing  forth 
children  in  quarters  that  children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  live  in.  Mr. 
Riis  has  told  you  that  infant  mortality 
is  the  barometer.  What  he  said  is 
true.  The  young  people  who  live  in 
bad  quarters  die  at  an  abnormal  rate. 
The  elderly  people  who  live  in  bad 
quarters  feel  the  bad  efifects  just  the 
same,  though  they  do  not  die  so  fre- 
quently. The  harmful  result  is  not 
missed  in  the  one  instance  any  more 
than  in  the  other. 

"I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  grateful 
to  the  speaker  for  having  brought 
these  things  so  forcibly  to  our  atten- 
tion and  I  trust  that  out  of  what  he 
has  said  will  come  a  realization  of  his 
wish,  that  a  systematic  study  of  these 
great  problems  will  be  made  and  fol- 
lowed out  by  action  on  the  part  of  the 
city  of  Chicago."     (Applause.) 
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RESULT  OF  EXAMINATION  FOR  SUPERINTENDENT 

OF  STREETS  ^ 


On  December  31st,  the  results  of  the 
examination  for  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  streets,  which  has  been 
noted  in  the  City  Club  Bulletin  from 
time  to  time,  were  announced  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  out- 
come of  the  examination  amply  justi- 
fied the  stand  taken  by  the  joint  con- 
ference of  civic  organizations,  that  the 
examination  should  not  be  limited  to 
residents  of  the  city.  Out  of  an  eligi- 
ble list  of  sixteen  who  passed  the  ex- 
amination, four  were  non-residents, 
three  of  them  standing  within  the  first 
five  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

The  successful  candidate  was  Mr. 
John  T.  Fetherston,  superintendent  of 
street  cleaning  in  the  Borough  of  Rich- 
mond, New  York  City.  Mr.  Fether- 
ston passed  with  a  grade  of  92.8  per 
cent,  a  margin  of  8.65  points  above  his 
nearest  competitor,  Mr.  John  B.  Hit- 
tel,  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Local  Im- 
provements of  this  city,  Mr.  Fether- 
ston is  a  recognized  expert  on  the  sub- 
ject of  garbage  disposal,  having  been 
responsible  for  the  installation  of  the 
English  system  of  garbage  reduction 
in  Brooklyn.  He  received  his  training 
in  street  matters  under  Colonel  War- 


ing, whose  revolutionary  methods 
when  in  charge  of  the  cleaning  of  the 
New  York  streets,  achieved  for  him  a 
national  reputation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  litiga- 
tion which  has  arisen  over  the  out- 
come of  the  examination  will  prevent 
Mr.  Fetherston  from  accepting  the  po- 
sition, which  he  has  won.  Almost  at 
the  same  time  that  the  announcement 
of  the  examination  was  made,  pro- 
ceedings were  started  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  to  compel  the  civil 
service  commission  to  hold  a  pro- 
motional examination  for  the  po- 
sition, within  the  next  lower  grade  of 
employment  in  the  city  service.  Al- 
though the  outcome  of  these  proceed- 
ings is  in  doubt,  the  risk  of  an  un- 
favorable outcome  has  appeared  too 
great  to  Mr.  Fetherston  to  justify  him 
in  accepting  the  position.  Mr.  Fether- 
ston has  therefore  waived  his  right  to 
first  place  on  the  eligible  list  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Hittel,  who  received  the  second 
highest  grade  in  the  examination.  Mr. 
Hittel  has  not  yet  been  certified  to  the 
position,  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
proceedings. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  ILLINOIS 
ELECTION  LAWS 

Senate  Bills  Nos.  31,  32  and  33,  being  respectively  House  Bills  Nos. 

27,  28  and  26 


One  of  the  subjects  included  by  the 
governor  in  his  call  for  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  now  meeting  at 
Springfield,  was  the  amendment  of  the 
state  election  laws,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  manner  of  appointing  elec- 
tion officials  and  to  the  method  of  regis- 
tration. This  subject  was  made  a  part 
of  the  governor's  call  at  the  request  of  a 
number  of  persons  and  organizations  in- 
terested in  the  amendments  to  the  pres- 
ent Jaw.  Judge  Lewis  E.  Rinaker  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  governor  with 
reference  to  this  matter.  The  City  Club 
Committee  on  Political  Organizations, 
Nominations  and  Elections,  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  also  sent  a  communication  to  the 
governor  on  the  same  subject. 

After  the  opening  of  the  special  ses- 
sion, bills  were  introduced  in  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  looking  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  election  laws  in  the  points 
above  specified.  Senate  bills  numbers 
thirty-one,  thirty-two  and  thirty-three 
and  the  corresponding  House  bills  num- 
bers twenty-seven,  twenty-eight  and 
twenty-six,  deal  respectively  with  amend- 
ments to  the  ballot  law,  amendments  to 
the  election  laws  and  the  repeal  of  the 
tallying  act.  The  Senate  bills  have  al- 
ready been  reported  favorably,  but  the 
House  bills  are  still  in  committee. 

The  fact  that  primary  legislation  is  of 
such  overshadowing  importance  in  the 
work  of  the  special  session  has  aroused 
some  fear  that  these  measures  will  not 
receive  the  consideration  they  deserve  at 
the  hands  of  the  legislature.  In  order  to 
stimulate  greater  public  interest  on  the 
subject,  a  discussion  was  held  at  the  City 
Club  on  Monday,  the  17th  inst.,  participat- 


ed in  by  a  number  of  men  interested  in 
the  bills  from  various  standpoints.  Mr. 
Frank  D.  Ayres,  attorney  for  the  Board 
of  Election  Commissioners,  outlined  in 
detail  the  principal  features  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  and  the  reasons  why  they 
should  be  adopted.  Others  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion  were  Judge  Lewis 
E.  Rinaker  of  the  County  Court,  State 
Senator  Frank  P.  Schmitt  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Elections  and  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Loesch,  who  presided.  A  gen- 
eral discussion  followed  the  more  de- 
tailed remarks  of  the  principal  speakers. 

The  chairman  in  introducing  Mr. 
Ayres  spoke  as  follows: 

CHAIRMAN  LOESCH:  "We  are 
to  discuss  today  certain  bills  which  are 
pending  before  the  special  session  of  the 
Illinois  legislature  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Illinois  election  laws.  There  are 
three  of  these  bills  drafted,  as  I  under- 
stand, at  the  instance  of  Election  Com- 
missioners of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ayres,  who 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  drafting  of 
these  bills,  will  explain  to  you  in  detail 
the  provisions  of  the  election  law  as  it 
now  stands  and  the  reasons  why  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  amend  it  at  the 
present  time." 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Ayres 

"The  bills  of  which  Mr.  Loesch  has 
told  you  have  been  prepared  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Election  Board,  in  fact,  at 
the  instance  of  all  of  the  election  boards 
of  the  state,  such  as  we  have  at  Spring- 
field, Galesburg,  Danville,  East  St.  Louis 
and  Cairo. 

"House  Bill  No.  28,  which  is  like  Sen- 
ate Bill  No.  32,  is  a  bill  to  amend  what 
is  known  as  the  Election  Commissioners 
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Act  in  several  important  particulars.  The 
first  amendment  is  in  Section  four,  where 
a  slight  change  is  made  to  provide  that 
wlien  a  board  of  election  commissioners 
has  been  organized,  town  and  city  clerks 
as  well  as  county  clerks  shall  turn  over 
their  books  and  the  paraphernalia  to  the 
newly  organized  board  of  elections.  The 
present  law  was,  in  fact,  intended  to 
cover  city  and  town  as  well  as  county 
clerks  within  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
boards. 

"The  first  important  modification  of 
the  present  law  is  in  Section  nine,  per- 
taining to  the  appointment  of  judges  and 
clerks.  Those  of  you  who  are  at  all 
familiar  wuth  the  conduct  of  elections  in 
this  city  know  that  competent  judges  and 
clerks  are  very  essential  in  order  to  have 
a  correct  and  an  honest  election.  The 
law  at  this  time  provides  that  the  judges 
and  clerks  must  be  taken  from  the  pre- 
cincts in  which  they  reside.  The  pro- 
posed amendments  provide  that  although 
these  officers  must,  so  far  as  practicable, 
reside  in  the  precincts  for  which  they  are 
chosen,  they  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
commissioners,  be  selected  from  other 
precincts. 

"The  reasons  for  this  change  are  sev- 
eral. In  the  first  place,  we  found  that 
in  some  districts  it  is  impossible  to  get 
men  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  election  law  and  who  are  competent 
to  keep  the  official  records  correctly.  In 
our  judgment,  there  ought  to  be  some 
method  by  which  competent  men  who  are 
able  to  keep  public  records  in  a  satisfac- 
tory fashion  can  be  selected  for  the  po- 
sitions of  judges  and  clerks  of  election. 
"To  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
any  person  or  board  abusing  this  privi- 
lege of  assigning  judges  and  clerks  to 
precincts  in  which  they  do  not  reside 
and  at  the  same  time  to  safeguard  the 
appointment  of  any  person  who  may  be 
acting  in  such  a  precinct,  the  amendment 
provides  that  before  such  person  can  so 
act  he  must  go  into  the  county  court  and 
secure  an  order  allowing  him  to  serve 
in  such  precinct.  In  addition  to  this  he 
must  have  a  commission  issued  under  the 
seal  of  the  county  court.  The  county 
court  is  specified  in  this  case  because  it 
is  this  court  which  has  been  designated 
by  the  legislature  as  the  head  of  our 
election  machinery, 

"Extreme  care  and  caution  are  provid- 


ed for  in  the  appointment  of  persons  who 
may  be  required  to  serve  in  precincts  in 
which  they  do  not  reside.  In  the  first 
place,  the  selection  must  be  made  openly 
and  above  board,  with  all  the  safeguards 
that  come  by  way  of  publicity;  in  the 
next  place,  a  court  order  is  required, 
which  will  stand  as  a  guarantee  to  the 
honesty  and  integrity  of  the  officials  and 
which  will  furnish  a  public  record  of  ex- 
actly what  has  been  done.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  chance  for  anything  to 
take  place  other  than  in  the  open,  with 
full  opportunity  for  any  one  so  minded 
to  criticise  and  to  object. 

"It  will,  no  doubt,  surprise  many  of 
you  to  know  that  in  some  of  the  so-called 
'silk-stocking'  districts  of  this  city,  it 
has  at  times  been  impossible  to  secure 
men  belonging  to  a  given  party  to  repre- 
sent that  party  in  all  of  the  precincts  of 
those  districts  and  that  it  has,  therefore, 
been  necessary  on  these  occasions  to  ap- 
point men  belonging  to  other  parties,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  legal  residence 
requirement.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  also 
true  that  in  the  lodging  house  districts 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  secure  men 
who  are  competent  to  take  charge  of  the 
records.  Men  who  have  been  operating 
in  those  districts  have  in  the  very  best 
of  faith  rented  rooms  and  paid  board 
there,  week  after  week  for  months,  be- 
cause the  organizations  that  are  trying 
to  hold  the  elections  are  unable  to  find 
men  in  the  lodging  houses  who  are  com- 
petent to  keep  a  set  of  books  or  to  con- 
duct the  necessary  official  business  of  the 
elections. 

"Now  that  a  special  session  of  the  leg- 
islature has  been  called,  we  are  trying 
to  amend  the  election  laws  so  as  to 
cover  points  where  they  previously  have 
been  deficient.  The  first  provision  looking 
toward  this  end  is  that  just  described,  by 
which  the  election  commissioners  are  au- 
thorized to  select  judges  and  clerks  of 
election  from  precincts  other  than  those 
in  which  they  are  to  act.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, however,  they  are  to  be  taken  from 
the  precinct  in  which  they  serve.  It  is 
only  in  the  case  of  an  emergency  that  we 
desire  to  take  them  from  other  precincts. 

"The  next  change  is  in  Section  ten, 
where  it  is  provided  that  after  a  judge 
or  clerk  has  been  selected  and  notified  to 
appear  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
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tion  Commissioners,  he  shall,  if  he  fails 
to  appear  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  he 
was  served  with  process  and  has  mali- 
ciously and  intentionally  evaded  respond- 
ing thereto,  be  made  an  officer  of  the 
court.  He  may  then  be  brought  into  court 
upon  proper  information  and  punished, 
if  the  court  finds  he  has  treated  the 
process  with  contemptuous  indifference. 

"At  the  present  time  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  many  of  our  best  citizens  have 
received  the  impression  that  a  summons 
from  the  Election  Board  to  appear  and 
serve  as  judge  or  clerk  of  election 
amounts  to  nothing.  In  my  judgment, 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  there 
would  not  be  more  than  two  or  three 
prosecutions,  until  every  person  would 
realize  that  he  has  a  public  duty  to  per- 
form and  that  he  must  appear  when 
called,  unless  he  has  a  reasonable  ex- 
cuse, in  which  case  he  may  be  released 
in  the  proper  way.  The  indifference  of 
these  people  to  the  law  and  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  would  thus  not  be 
left  entirely  to  their  own  discretion ; 
neither  would  the  court  be  without  pow- 
er to  inquire  into  a  man's  action  in  that 
regard.  In  other  words,  if  we  have  a 
law,  we  ought  to  have  some  way  of  en- 
forcing it. 

"Section  eleven,  as  amended,  makes  it 
discretionary  with  the  judge  to  act,  but 
the  law  is  left  so  that  service  is  compul- 
sory upon  the  man  whom  the  Board 
wishes  to  have  act  as  a  judge  or  a  clerk. 
We  believe  that  is  not  only  a  desirable 
change  but  a  very  necessary  change. 
Every  year  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
obtain  men  to  serve  as  judges  and  clerks. 
Prices  are  so  high  and  salaries  are  so 
high  that  men  who  are  qualified  to  fill 
those  positions  will  not  come  out  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  work  hard 
all  day — and  possibly  all  night,  as  many 
of  them  do  before  the  votes  are  finally 
counted — for  the  paltry  sum  of  five  dol- 
lars. 

"The  next  important  change  is  in  Sec- 
tion fifteen,  which  requires  the  chief  of 
police  or  by  the  sheriff,  to  serve  at  the 
Board  of  Election  Commissioners  by  the 
time  the  polls  are  open,  a  list  of  officers 
assigned  to  polling  places.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  under  the  present  law,  those  of- 
ficers who  are  detailed  by  the  chief  of 
police  or  by  the  sheriff,  to  serve  at  the 
polling  places  or  under  the  supervision, 


direction  and  authority  of  the  judges  of 
election,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Election  Board.  But  we  have  found  by 
experience  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  what  of- 
ficer is  serving  at  a  given  place. 

"Tlie  chief  of  police,  just  prior  to  the 
day  of  election,  makes  his  assignment  of 
a  portion  of  his  force  to  the  different  pre- 
cincts. The  proposed  amendment  requires 
that  a  list  of  the  assignments  so  made 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tion Commissioners.  The  purpose  of  this 
is,  that  on  the  day  of  election,  when  the 
commissioners  are  answering  questions 
from  all  over  the  city,  they  may  have 
before  them  not  only  the  names  and  tele- 
phone numbers  of  the  judges  and  clerks, 
but  the  names  of  the  '^olice  officers  as 
well.  We  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  record  which  is  kept  in  the  police  de- 
partment lying  on  the  table  before  us,  so 
that  in  case  of  complaint  about  the  offi- 
cers or  about  a  disturbance  at  the  polls  or 
in  case  of  any  other  emergency,  we 
would  be  able  to  get  a  particular  officer 
on  the  telephone  and  get  such  informa- 
tion or  give  such  instructions  as  might 
be  necessary.  At  the  present  time,  the 
officers  who  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  are  practically  disconnected 
from  us,  so  that  we  cannot  reach  them 
quickly.  If  we  have  this  record,  we  know 
who  are  serving  in  the  different  pre- 
cincts, police  officers  as  well  as  judges 
and  clerks  of  election.  We  believe  that 
this  is  an  amendment  which  should  be 
adopted. 

"Under  Section  twenty,  the  Board  is 
given  authority  at  the  present  time  to 
make  all  necessary  rules,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  law,  for  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions. Under  that  section  the  Board  has 
sometimes  had  occasion,  in  case  of  com- 
plaint, to  send  out  men  from  the  central 
office  to  certain  precincts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  the  judges  and  clerks 
how  to  count  ballots  or  how  to  conduct 
the  election  in  some  other  particular  or 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  some  disturb- 
ance. 

"There  has  been  some  question  as  to 
the  right  of  the  Board  to  do  this,  al- 
though I  do  not  think  that  any  one  seri- 
ously believes  but  that  under  Sec.  20  as  it 
now  stands  the  Board  has  ample  power  in 
this  regard.     But  in  order  to  make  that 
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point  clear,  we  have  added  to  Section 
twenty  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
the  Board  may  have  the  power  to  take 
charge  of  and  to  control  any  election  pre- 
cinct, if  necessary,  and  to  appoint  in- 
spectors and  send  them  to  these  precincts 
to  make  this  control  effective. 

"These  inspectors  are  not  to  take  the 
place  of  the  judges  and  clerks.  They 
cannot  sign  the  rolls  or  perform  any  of 
the  duties  of  the  other  election  officials, 
except  to  exercise  a  special  police  power. 
Those  persons  who  in  the  past  have  been 
sent  out  to  places  where  there  have  been 
disturbances  have  been  particularly  cau- 
tioned not  to  take  any  action  themselves 
in  reference  to  any  difficulty  unless  such 
action  was  positively  necessary.  All  we 
asked  of  them  was  to  learn  the  condi- 
tions and  to  report  to  the  Board  for  in- 
structions. We  have  not  sent  any  gen- 
eral into  the  field  with  'carte  blanche'  in- 


If  he  cannot  sign  his  name,  one  of  the 
judges  must  attest  his  mark.  Finally, 
when  he  returns  to  vote,  he  must  sign 
again  in  a  space  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  form  of  this  book  is  substan- 
tially as  shown  below. 

"I  have  no  doubt  but  that  almost  every 
one  present  has  heard  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  that  proposition.  The  Election 
Board  believes  it  is  an  advisable  safe- 
guard and,  therefore,  we  have  asked  the 
legislature  to  impose  upon  us  that  extra 
duty,  which  we  would  be  very  glad  in- 
deed to  perform.  We  will  be  able  to 
arrange  a  very  convenient  method  of 
doing  this,  whereby  it  will  not  take  too 
much  of  the  voters'  time.  They  can 
sign  very  quickly  and  directly  under  the 
eyes  of  the  judge.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment would  be  an  important  factor,  in 
connection  with  other  information  re- 
ceived, in  determining  whether  or  not  a 
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structions.  Instead,  after  receiving  the 
report  of  our  agent,  we  have  called  one 
of  the  judges  to  the  telephone  and  given 
our  instructions  direct.  In  that  way  we 
have  usually  been  able  to  quell  disturb- 
ances, settle  controversies,  restore  peace 
and  permit  the  election  to  proceed.  That 
is  all  with  reference  to  Section  twenty. 

"Now  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  the  law — namely,  reg- 
istration. In  some  places  in  this  coun- 
try, the  provisions  for  registration  have 
been  so  far-reaching  as  to  require  not 
only  the  signature  of  the  voter,  but  also 
a  great  deal  of  information,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  name  of  his  father  and  of 
his  mother,  his  mother's  maiden  name 
and  his  father's  and  mother's  first  names. 
In  our  proposed  amendments  we  have 
changed  the  present  registration  law  by 
providing  a  separate  book,  which  is  to 
lie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  from 
the  judges.  In  this  book  each  man,  as  he 
comes  in  to  register,  must  sign  his  name. 


man  who  offers  to  vote  under  a  given 
name  is  the  man  who  previously  regis- 
tered under  that  name  and  from  that 
place. 

"Mr.  Loesch  has  told  you  that  there 
were  three  of  these  bills  pending  before 
the  legislature.  One  of  these,  however, 
is  only  a  short  repealing  act.  Under 
Section  ten  of  Article  four  of  the  Elec- 
tion Commissioners  Act,  the  legislature; 
directed  how  the  votes  should  be  counted 
and  tallied.  This  section  was  found  to 
be  inadequate  in  this  city  and  in  other 
places  where  elections  were  held;  so  an 
entirely  new  act,  called  the  Tallying  Act, 
was  passed.  It  consists  of  one  section 
and  can  be  found  in  the  present  election 
laws  as  printed  by  the  Election  Board. 
This  act  had  a  repealing  clause  which 
set  aside  all  other  acts  not  in  conformity 
with  it.  This  left  a  part  of  the  original 
Section  ten  in  force  and  a  part  of  it  void. 
This  resulted  in  considerable  confusion, 
as  the  judges  or  clerks  of  election  would 
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read  Section  ten  as  printed,  ndt  knowing 
that  some  of  its  provisions  had  been  re- 
pealed by  a  later  act.  So  in  one 
section  of  our  new  bill  we  have  embodied 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Tallying  Act. 
It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  repeal 
the  Tallying  Act,  all  the  points  in  that 
act  now  being  included  in  Section  ten  as 
amended. 

"There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
method  of  counting  and  tallying  the  bal- 
lots. The  amendment  is  merely  a  con- 
solidation of  the  two  acts.  The  law  will 
remain  exactly  as  it  is  today,  only  it  will 
be  more  simply  put  together  and  arranged 
so  that  no  one  will  be  misled.  This 
change  will  remove  a  great  deal  of  the 
annoyance  to  which  the  Election  Board 
and  the  judges  and  clerks  of  election 
have  been  subjected  in  the  past  and  will 
remove  the  occasion  for  some  of  the  mis- 
takes that  have  been  made  in  counting 
the  ballots. 

"I  hold  in  my  hand  a  l)ill  for  an  act  to 
amend  Sections  7,  10,  13,  16,  25  and  27 
of  the  Ballot  Law.  Section  seventeen 
])rovides  for  a  place  where  certain  peti- 
tions may  be  filed — namely,  with  the 
Election  Board ;  the  law  has  hitherto 
been  uncertain  in  this  regard. 

"In  the  amending  bill  an  exception  is 
stricken  out  of  the  original  Section  ten. 
Section  ten  makes  provision  for  cases  in 
which  a  contest  arises  upon  the  certifi- 
cate or  petition  for  nonnnation.  called  the 
nomination  papers.  Under  Section  ten, 
all  of  those  papers,  except  those  for  cer- 
tain special  elections,  are  submitted  to 
boards  of  review.  In  the  new  law  we 
l:ave  cut  out  the  exception.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  we  have  omitted  Section 
twenty-seven  of  the  Ballot  Law. 

"Section  twenty-seven  provides  that  a 
voter,  wdio  has  moved  into  the  precinct 
after  the  last  registration,  may  vote  by 
affidavit.  That  section  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  first,  because  it  has 
been  impossible  up  to  the  present  time 
to  draft  a  law  which  would  not  be  found 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court ; 
second,  because  so  many  men  voted  by 
affidavit,  of  wdiom  we  had  never  heard 
and  whom  we  had  no  opportunitv  to  in- 
vestigate. The  whole  object  of  the  Reg- 
istration Law  was  to  this  extent  defeat- 
ed. In  this  bill,  therefore,  we  have 
struck  out  the  privilege  of  voting  by 
affidavit   and   liave   provided      in      ]:)lacc 


thereof  a  revision  of  the  register  before 
each  election.  If  there  were  to  be  an 
election  in  only  one  ward,  before  that 
election  took  place  we  would  send  out 
registers  to  the  few  precincts  in  which 
it  would  be  held  and  have  them  revised. 
There  would  not  be  any  voting  by  affi- 
davit. 

'Tn  Section  sixteen  of  the  proposed 
act,  where  a  question  of  public  policy,  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  or  any 
other  public  measure  is  submitted,  we 
have  made  provision  for  a  change  in  the 
form  in  which  those  questions  will  ap- 
pear upon  the  ballot.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  they  are  printed  in  two  ways. 
The  ballot  is  divided  into  two  spaces, 
with  a  line  between.  In  the  top  space 
are  printed  the  words,  'For  such  and 
such  a  measure,'  and  in  bottom  space  the 
words,  'Against  such  and  such  a  meas- 
ure.' There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
question  about  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'No'  written  in  by  the  voter  after  the 
word  'Against.'  Does  it  mean  that  the 
voter  is  against  the  measure,  or  do  the 
two  negatives  make  an  affirmative?  In 
the  proposed  amendment,  we  have  made 
provision  for  simplifying  the  form  of 
these  ballots  so  that  after  the  statement 
of  the  substance  of  the  measure,  only  the 
words  'Yes'  and  'No'  shall  appear,  with 
a  space  opposite  each  where  the  voter 
may  make  his  mark.  That  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Board  covers  every  demand. 
I  believe  that  this  is  an  amendment 
which  should  be  passed. 

"Finally,  the  provision  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ballots  by  burning  has  been 
done  away  with.  The  amended  law  leaves 
the  Board  in  a  position  wdiere  it  may 
macerate  the  ballots  and  sell  the  pul]), 
which  is  worth  about  foiu"  hundred  dol- 
lars, instead  of  paying  about  that 
amount  to  have  them  destroyed.  We 
have  tons  of  books  and  ballots  which 
must  be  carried  away  and  burned,  at  a 
heavy  expense,  and  we  must  stand 
around  officially  day  after  day  and  watch 
them  burned.  Now  we  propose,  instead 
of  burning  the  ballots,  to  sell  them  and 
to  turn  the  money  back  to  the  Board.  I 
believe  the  difference  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  dollars  saved  on  that  one  prop- 
osition is  sufficient  to  recommend  it.  I 
thank  vou."     (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  LOESCH  :  "The  next 
speaker  will  be  Jndge  Rinakcr,  judge  of 
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the  County  Court,  who  is  officially  at 
the  head  of  the  election  machinery  of 
this  county." 

Judge  Lewis  E.  Rinaker 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 
There  is  one  point  about  which  Mr. 
Rogers,  of  your  Committee  on  Political 
Organizations,  Nominations  and  Elec- 
tions, spoke  to  me,  and  which  I  wish  to 
touch  on  here.  In  one  of  these  amend- 
ments the  Election  Board  is  defined  as  a 
'public  political  body'  and  not  as  a  'mu- 
nicipal corporation.'  In  our  opinion  the 
Board  is  a  'public  political  corporation.' 
We  and  our  predecessors  have  all  had 
trouble  with  each  successive  adminis- 
tration becaui^e  the  claim  has  been 
made  —  no  doubt,  in  perfect  good 
faith  —  that  the  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners  was  a  part  of  the  mu- 
nicipal government  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. It  has  required  much  argument, 
time  and  trouble  to  explain  that  from  a 
consideration  of  the  entire  law  the 
Board  is  a  separate  body,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  conducting  elections.  It  is 
not  only  a  part  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
but  it  is  a  part  of  the  town  of  Cicero 
and  a  part  of  the  county  of  Cook. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  sufficient 
justification  for  our  claim.  I  believe  that 
a  clear  declaration  as  to  the  character  of 
the  Board  will  save  time  and  trouble  in 
the  future. 

"The  amendments  which  have  been  de- 
scribed to  you  embody  practically  all  the 
suggestions  I  have  heard  with  reference 
to  changes  in  the  election  laws  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  They  embodv  our 
judgment  of  the  changes  which  are  real- 
ly necessary.  We  submit  them  to  you,  to 
stand  or  fall  on  their  merits.  If  you  think, 
as  we  do,  that  they  are  good  amendments. 
I  am  here  to  ask  your  assistance  in  help- 
ing us  to  get  them  through  the  legisla- 
ture. If  you  do  not  think  they  are  good 
amendments,  then  certainlv  do  not  help 
us,  but  rather  to  fight  us  in  our  effort  to 
have  them  passed. 

"If,  however,  you  tlniik  they  are  worth 
while,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  a  critical 
moment  in  the  life  of  these  proposed 
amendments.  They  are  now  out  of  the 
Senate  Committee,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  They  are  still  in  committee  in 
the  House.  The  legislature  may  adjourn 
at  almost  any  time.     I  will  be  surprised 


if  it  docs  not  pass  a  ])rimary  law  very 
cpiickly,  and  when  the  primary  legislation 
is  finished  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  keep  enough  members  of 
the  legislature  at  Springfield  to  give 
these  and  other  bills  a  fair  and  square 
show.  I  therefore  urge  you,  if  you  are 
in  favor  of  these  bills,  to  help  us  get 
them  through  the  legislature. 

"There  is  considerable  opposition  to 
these  measures  in  the  legislature.  I  will 
not  stop  to  comment  upon  it  except  to 
tell  you  that  it  is  there.  You  may  imag- 
ine some  of  the  sources  from  which  it 
comes.  I  spent  three  days  of  last  week 
at  Springfield,  neglecting  other  duties  to 
go  there.  I  expect  to  be  there  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  of  this  w^eek,  to  do  my 
best  to  get  the  bills  out  of  the  House 
committee.  I  cannot  give  any  more 
time  than  that.  I  will,  however,  do 
all  I  can  to  assist,  because  I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  these  are  real  reforms.  I  hon- 
estly believe  they  will  enable  the  Board  of 
Election  Commissioners  to  guarantee  an 
honest  election  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  object  the  Board 
has  in  view,  to  give  itself  the  right  and 
the  power  to  give  you  an  honest  elec- 
tion."    (Applause.) 

The  chairman  next  called  upon  Sen- 
ator Frank  P.  Schmitt.  representing  the 
Thirty-first  District  in  this  state. 

Senator  Frank  P.  Schmitt 

"Air.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
City  Club :  I  have  examined  these  bills 
very  carefully  and  I  have  heard  them 
discussed  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Elections.  It  is  my  deliberate  judgment 
that  the  legislature  ought  to  pass  these 
bills.  Perhaps  they  ought  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  some  slight  amendments,  but 
they  ought  to  be  passed  substantially  as 
they  are,  because  I  am  convinced  after 
a  verv  careful  reading  of  them  that  they 
are  intended  to  promote  and  will  pro- 
mote an  honest  vote  and  an  honest  count 
— and  that  is  just  what  we  are  looking 
for. 

"The  bills  are  not  going  to  have 
smooth  sailing,  however,  because  there 
are  some  men  in  the  Senate,  and  perhaps 
a  considerable  number  in  the  lower 
house,  who  will  criticise  them  upon  the 
ground  that  they  enlarge  the  powers  of 
the  Board  of  Election     Commissioners. 
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That  criticism,  indeed,  has  already  been 
made. 

"Speaking  in  reference  to  Senate  Bill 
No.  32,  which  is  identical  with  House 
Bill  No.  28,  the  gist  of  that  bill  is  that 
it  permits  the  Election  Commissioners  to 
appoint  non-resident  judges  and  clerks 
of  election ;  that  it  permits  them  to  dis- 
cipline recalcitrant  judges  and  clerks  of 
election  or  those  who  endeavor  to  escape 
from  serving  as  such ;  that  it  vests  in 
them  more  ample  police  power,  including 
the  right  to  appoint  other  guardians  of 
the  peace  upon  election  days;  and,  final- 
ly, that  it  provides  another  safeguard 
with  respect  to  registration — namely,  the 
signature  of  the  voter  at  the  time  he 
casts  his  ballot. 

"It  is  said  that  the  appointment  of 
men  who  are  chosen  from  outside  pre- 
cincts to  serve  as  judges  and  clerks  of 
election  is  against  'home  rule.'  This  bill 
will  very  likely  be  attacked  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  deprive  the  people  of 
a  part  of  their  liberty.  That  is  only 
half  true,  but  even  if  it  were  altogether 
true,  we  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life  that  what  we  call  our  lib- 
erties, particularly  those  of  less  impor- 
tance, must  often  be  surrendered  in  or- 
der to  make  fast  and  secure  our  larger 
and  more  substantial  rights.  That  is  the 
principle  upon  which  this  bill  is  based. 
It  proposes  to  appoint  Uitlanders,  as  I 
might  call  them,  to  serve  in  your  pre- 
cinct or  mine  and,  strictly  speaking,  this 
is  against  the  spirit  of  home  rule.  Ac- 
tually, however,  it  will  promote  home 
rule  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term. 

"We  are  a  strange  people.  We  are 
the  most  hopeful  people  in  the  world  in 
respect  to  our  government  and  yet  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  desperately  skeptical 
about  it.  I  know  of  no  other  people  in 
the  world  who  press  upon  their  legisla- 
tures with  such  a  volume  of  proposed 
legislation.  We  appear  to  have  the  great- 
est faith  in  the  efficacy  of  legislation  but 
when  we  get  it  we  have  not  a  particle  of 
faith  that  the  administration  of  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  undertaken  in  our  behalf.  We 
always  believe  it  is  going  to  be  passed 
but  not  enforced  or,  if  it  is  to  be  en- 
forced in  any  way,  it  will  be  used  to 
abuse  and  oppress  us. 

"What  this  bill  contemplates  is  the 
vesting  in  the  Board  of  Election  Com- 


missioners and  in  the  County  Judge  of 
ample  powers  to  secure  an  hon- 
est vote  and  an  honest  count — and  we 
want  it.  We  have  all  been  clamoring 
for  it  for  years  and  yet  when  we  get  to 
the  point  where  we  actually  can  have  it, 
we  stand  by  and  say :  'Will  not  all  these 
people  who  are  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  this  law  use  it  to  deprive  us 
of  our  liberties  ?'  I  believe  we  have  now 
reached  a  point  where  we  legislate  upon, 
the  theory  that  when  a  good  law  is  enact- 
ed, somebody  will  come  along  who  will 
honestly  administer  it.  That  is  the  be- 
lief that  I  have  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
have  always  taken  a  position  against 
wholesale  legislation,  I  expect  a  good 
law  to  be  enforced.  I  only  want  now  to 
be  sure  that  this  one  will  carry."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Representative  Morton  D.  Hull,  who 
was  next  in  the  order  of  speakers,  re- 
quested that  in  view  of  the  shortness  of 
time  before  the  adjournment  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  chairman,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Loesch, 
be  allowed  to  speak  in  his  stead.  The 
experience  of  Mr.  Loesch  as  special 
prosecutor  in  the  primary  election  frauds 
qualified  him  to  speak  with  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  have 
made  necessary  the  reform  of  the  elec- 
tion laws. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Loesch 

"Gentlemen,  in  response  to  this  call  I 
will  say  that  these  amendments  embody 
practically  all  the  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  special  grand  jury  at  the 
time  of  the  primary  frauds.  The  grand 
jury  in  its  investigations  found  that  the 
frauds  committed  in  the  first  direct  pri- 
mary election  were  largely  the  result  of 
defects  in  the  election  laws,  which,  un- 
der the  first  direct  primary  act,  were  ap- 
plied to  the  primary  elections.  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  these  bills, 
do  cover  the  defects  in  the  old  law,  by 
permitting  the  appointment  of  non-resi- 
dent judges  in  districts  such  as  the  first 
ward,  by  making  possible  the  better  iden- 
tification of  voters  through  their  signa- 
tures and  in  other  ways.  The  difficulty 
in  the  administration  of  any  law  of  this 
sort  is  to  provide  for  the  man  who  does 
not  have  any  signature  but  who  makes 
a  mark.  One  member  of  the  grand  jury 
suggested  a  system  of  identification  by 
the  making  of  thumb  prints  or  marks. 
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In  the  election  laws  of  one  of  the  eastern 
states,  there  is  a  provision  for  identifica- 
tion by  signature  and  by  thumb  4iiarks. 
The  proposed  law  in  this  state  provides 
that  tile  election  judges  shall  identi- 
fy the  marks  which  the  voter  makes 
when  he  is  registered.  I  am  afraid 
there  will  be  some  trouble  over  this  point. 
It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  identify 
the  second  mark  as  being  made  by  the 
voter  who  made  the  first  mark." 

JUDGE  RINAKER:  "May  I  make 
a  suggestion?  The  mark  is  to  be  wit- 
nessed by  the  signature  of  a  judge  or 
clerk  of  election.  When  the  person  who 
has  been  registered  comes  back  to  vote 
he  will  be  asked  which  judge  and  which 
clerk  identified  his  mark." 

CHAIRMAN  LOESCH:  "A  serious 
source  of  trouble  in  all  of  the  election 
laws,  as  we  discovered  in  investigating 
the  primary  frauds,  which  reached  back 
into  other  elections,  has  been  the  illiter- 
acy of  the  voter.  He  very  often  wanted 
to  vote  honestly  but  was  often  made 
to  vote  contrary  even  to  his  original  in- 
tention. As  long  as  the  voter  is  illiter- 
ate, I  hardly  know  how  you  will  succeed 
in  getting  a  true  expression  of  his  de- 
sires. This  proposed  legislation  will, 
however,  minimize  the  opportunities  for 
fraud. 

"The  other  provision  of  this  bill,  that 
the  Election  Board  shall  have  the  right 
to  take  control  of  an  election  precinct,  I 
think  is  in  the  highest  degree  essential. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  from  my  invest- 
igation that  the  Election  Commissioners 
liad  practically  no  control  over  a  pre- 
cinct. The  precinct  was  controlled  by 
the  precinct  captain.  This  law  takes  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  precinct  captain 
and  the  judges  of  election  and,  if  com- 
plaint is  made  by  any  of  the  voters  in  a 
given  precinct,  the  Election  Board  may 
send  one  of  its  inspectors  to  take  charge 
and  to  run  the  election.  I  think  that  this 
provision  alone  wall  secure  an  efiicient 
and  honest  administration  of  the  law." 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Rodgers  of  the  City 
Club  Committee  on  Political  Organiza- 
tions, Nominations  and  Elections,  was 
asked  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to 
the  proposed  amendments. 

MR.  WALTER  S.  RODGERS  :  "The 
City  Club  Committee  on  Political  Or- 
ganizations, Nominations  and  Elections 
has  considered,  wath  a  single  exception, 


that  is,  the  status  of  the  Board 
as  a  'public  political  corporation,' 
all  the  points  brought  up  in  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  election  law.  The 
subject  has  been  before  the  committee 
for  over  a  year  and  a  half.  The  mem- 
bers are  all  familiar  with  the  amend- 
ments and  think  that,  as  they  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  election  machinery,  they 
should  be  adopted.  The  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners  should  be  given  full  con- 
trol over  the  election  machinery  and 
should  have  full  power  in  conducting 
elections,  so  that  responsibility  may  be 
definitely  placed  upon  a  single  body." 
(  Applause.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Blythe  was  called  upon 
by  the  chairman  for  an  expression  of 
opinion. 

MR.  THOMAS  BLYTHE:  "I  have 
read  this  new  amendment  and  I  find  only 
one  objection  to  it,  that  is,  with  reference 
to  the  qualifications  for  judges  of  elec- 
tion. Under  the  old  law  the  judges  were 
required  to  be  householders.  That  made 
it  possible  to  locate  the  men  quite  defi- 
nitely. In  this  ward,  where  it  has  been 
said  a  householder  is  hardly  to  be  found, 
a  man  who  ran  a  disreputable  house  and 
who  held  a  city  and  government  license, 
under  one  name  went  into  another  pre- 
cinct, under  a  dififerent  name,  to  act  as 
a  judge  of  election.  If  he  had  been  a 
householder,  he  could  not  have  done  that, 
because  somebody  would  have  known 
who  he  was.  As  it  was,  the  other  judges 
did  not  know  him. 

"I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  the 
Board,  but  I  think  it  will  be  imposed  up- 
on in  this  particular.  Under  this  law, 
the  name  of  a  man  may  be  sent  in  to 
to  act  as  judge  of  election.  He  may  go 
into  the  precinct  and  pay  room  rent,  just 
as  has  been  done  before,  but  may  never 
even  sleep  there.  He  may  then  come  in 
and  act  as  judge.  If  fraud  is  committed 
at  the  election,  the  judge  cannot  be  found 
because  he  is  not  there  under  his  own 
name.  Now  a  householder  can  be  found. 
Somebody  knows  him.  He  cannot  leave 
his  family  or  his  household  without  some- 
body finding  it  out.  He  has  something 
that  ties  him  to  his  place.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  qualifications  of  the 
judges  under  Section  nine  should  be 
changed." 

CHAIRMAN  LOESCH:    "If  I   un- 
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derstand  you  correctly,  you  believe  that, 
if  the  Election  Board  sends  a  non-resi- 
dent election  judge  into  a  precinct,  he 
should  be  a  householder  in  the  precinct 
from  which  he  is  called?" 

Mr.  BLYTHE :  "Yes.  We  could  ask 
the  legislature  to  permit  householders  to 
be  appointed  from  contiguous  precincts 
only.     Of  course,  that  is  immaterial. 

"But  I  know  the  Election  Board  will 
be  imposed  upon.  Where  does  it  get  its 
lists  of  judges?  Some  of  the  committee- 
men send  in  lists.  The  Board  does  not 
have  time  to  go  over  them  carefully.  If 
you  had  a  corrupt  Board  the  way  would 
be  open  to  all  kinds  of  fraud.  The  Board 
could  take  a  man  from  some  lodging- 
house  in  the  first  ward  and  send  him 
down  to  act  as  judge  of  election  in  Hyde 
Park,  although  in  Hyde  Park  there 
might  be  many  men  who  would  be  per- 
fectly competent  and  willing  to  serve." 

CHAIRMAN  LOESCH:  "The  bill 
permits  that,  only  in  case  no  householder 
can  be  found.  When  a  proper  judge  or 
clerk  of  election  cannot  be  found,  the 
Board  may  go  outside." 

MR.  BLYTHE :  "No,  sir ;  if  you  will 
read,  you  will  see  that  the  matter  is 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Board.  The  law  is  discretionary  and 
not  mandatory.  I  think  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  householder  should  be  re- 
tained, not  only  in  the  election  law  but 
in  the  primary  law  as  well.  It  makes 
the  man  more  responsible  and  more  easi- 
ily  found." 


Mr.  Ayres  was  asked  if  he  cared  to 
make  any  statement  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Blythe's  remarks. 

AIR.  AYRES:  "We  have  discussed 
the  question  of  householders  for  several 
years.  The  precincts  are  numerous  in 
this  city  where  we  have  been  forced  to 
take  inferior  men  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  residence  qualification  but 
where,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  require- 
ments with  reference  to  householders,  we 
could  have  secured  bright,  intelligent 
young  men  who  are  able  and  competent 
to  keep  official  records  correctly. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  Board  will 
be  imposed  upon  by  this  migration  of 
judges,  to  which  Mr.  Blythe  has  refer- 
red. The  election  officials  have  been  dis- 
cussing that  for  some  years  and  they 
have  failed  to  see  where  they  would  be 
imposed  upon  in  their  effort  to  select 
good  men,  by  having  the  word  'house- 
holder' eliminated.  In  many  instances, 
we  are  unable  to  get  householders  at  all. 

"I  do  not  believe  that,  because  a  man 
is  not  a  householder,  he  is  to  be  discrirni- 
nated  against,  as  an  election  official  or 
in  any  other  way.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  a  necessary  qualification.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Board  to  select  men  who  are  com- 
petent and  of  good  character  and  repute, 
men  who  are'  skilled  in  the  four  funda- 
mental rules  of  arithmetic,  and  we  are 
precluded  in  many  cases  from  securing 
those  men  because  of  the  word  'house- 
holder." Otherwise,  we  might  be  able  to 
secure  both  honest  and  capable  men  from 
almost  any  place  in  the  precinct." 
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ORGANIZED  TRAFFIC  IN  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 


On  Saturday,  January  15,  Mr.  Clif- 
ford G.  Roe,  formerly  Assistant  State's 
Attorney  of  Cook  County,  spoke  before 
the  City  Club  on  the  subject  of  the  or- 
ganized traffic  in  women  and  girls,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "white  slave  trade." 
In  his  official  capacity  as  Assistant 
State's  Attorney,  Mr.  Roe  was  engaged 
particularly  in  the  prosecution  of  pan- 
dering cases,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
giving  a  considerable  share  of  his  at- 
tention to  this  work.  For  some  time  Mr. 
Roe  has  been  carrying  on  an  active  pub- 
licity campaign  in  the  interest  of  sup- 
pressing the  traffic  in  women  and  girls. 

Mr.  Roe's  address  before  the  City 
Club  dealt  principally  Avith  the  domestic 
"white  slave"  problem.  The  other  side 
of  the  question,  namely  the  international 
traffic,  has  been  described  in  some  de- 
tail in  a  report  on  Importing  Women 
for  Immoral  Purposes,  transmitted  to 
Congress  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  United 
States  Immigration  Commission.  The 
facts  disclosed  by  this  report  are  so 
important  and  so  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject discussed  by  Mr.  Roe  that  a  brief 
summarization  of  its  main  points  is 
thought  not  out  of  place  here. 

The  extent  of  this  international  traf- 
fice  in  women  is  hard  to  determine,  but 
it  is  known  to  be  large.  The  women 
are   recruited    from   many  sources,    not 


only  from  Europe,  but  from  China  and 
Japan.  Many  of  them  have  already  en- 
tered the  business  of  prostitution  before 
coming  to  this  country,  but  many  others 
have  been  trapped  into  coming  by  the 
promise  of  better  employment  or  by 
misrepresentation  of  some  other  sort. 
The  women  who  are  imported,  if  accom- 
panied by  men,  are  usually  passed  off 
as  their  wives,  sometimes  being  actually 
married,  to  avoid  detection  and  deporta- 
tion ;  if  accompanied  by  women,  they  are 
frequently  booked  as  maids.  The  of- 
ficials are  naturally  reluctant  to  stop  any 
woman  except  on  very  complete  evidence 
as  to  her  character  and  on-  this  account 
investigation  is  quite  inadequate  and  eva- 
sion of  the  law  not  so  difficult  as  it 
should  be.  When  the  regulations  are 
stringent  and  evasion  difficult,  these  facts 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  price 
which  the  women  will  bring,  Chinese 
women,  on  account  of  the  Exclusion  Act, 
sometimes  having  a  purchase  price  of 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars. 

When  a  woman  has  been  successfully 
brought  into  the  country  and  has  been 
placed  in  an  immoral  resort  she  is  sub- 
jected to  financial  exploitation  of  the 
worst  sort  by  the  owner  and  by  the  pro- 
curer who  has  brought  her  there  and  on 
whom  she  is  dependent  for  her  very  ex- 
istence. The  procurer  or  "pimp,"  whose 
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real  name  she  often  does  not  know,  is 
at  all  times  in  absolute  control  of  her, 
directing  her  business,  furnishing  her 
protection  and  taking  her  surplus  earn- 
ings. Half  her  earnings  ordinarily  go 
to  the  house,  the  rest  are  taken  from  her 
l\v  exorbitant  charges  for  clothing  and 
for  other  expenses  and  by  her  exploiter, 
the  "pimp." 

This  control  the  i)rocurer  maintains 
sometimes  through  the  grrl's  afFectron 
for  him  and  sometimes  by  threats  and 
by  actual  violence.  He  may  threaten  her 
with  arrest  if  she  shows  any  disposition 
to  resent  his  control  over  her.  If  she 
shows  any  desire  to  escape,  she  may  be 
warned  that  if  she  accepts  work  her  em- 
ployer will  be  notified  of  her  character 
and  she  will  be  discharged.  Although 
no  evidence  has  been  found  by  the  Immi- 
gration Commission  warranting  the  be- 
lief in  a  huge  international  syndicate  for 
the  procuring  of  women,  it  is  known  that 
there  is  close  co-operation  between  the 
procurers  and  a  girl  who  escapes  is  never 
entirely  free  from  the  possibility  of  de- 
tection in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Should  she  escape,  her  photograph  may 
be  sent  to  procurers  in  other  communi- 
ties. If  she  is  caught,  an  example  may 
be  made  of  her  in  order  to  block  simi- 
lar tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  other 
women.  The  immigrant  woman  par- 
ticularly has  a  very  slight  chance  of 
escape  because  of  her  ignorance  of  her 
surroundings  and  of  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  country. 

The  Immigration  Commission  in  con- 
cluding its  report  makes  a  series  of 
recommendations  for  closer  control  of 
the  international  traffic  in  women,  in- 
volving the  appointment  of  special 
agents  abroad  to  secure  information  and 
to  work  in  co-operation  with  agencies  of 
other  governments  in  suppressing  the 
traffic — involving  also  the  general  tight- 
ening up  of  the  administrative  practice 
in  dealing  with  imported  women  and  the 
making  of  certain  specific  modifications 
of  the  law  to  make  this  control  more  ef- 
fective. 

Previous  to  the  address  by  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Joseph  Burtt,  a  representative  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigine  Protection 
Society  of  London,  spoke  briefly  of  the 
slavery  on  the  cocoa  farms  of  San 
Thome  and  Principe.  His  remarks  are 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin.     Mr. 


W.  If.  French,  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing, introduced  Mr.  Roe,  whose  ad- 
dress follows: 

Mr.  Clifford  G.  Roe 

'T'.esidcs  the  slavery  in  Africa  of 
which  Mr.  Burtt  has  told  you,  there  has 
developed  in  America  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  world,  a  slave  traffic  in 
women.  A  few  years  ago  there  were 
those  who  doubted  the  existence  of  this 
traffic  and  who  called  those  of  us  who 
affirmed  it  fanatics  and  visionaries,  but 
now  nian\'  of  these  persons  have  come  to 
acktiowledge  that  the  traffic  exists  and 
are  assembling  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  eradicating  it. 

"The  slave  traffic  in  America  consists 
in  the  placing  of  a  female  person  in  an 
immoral  house  against  her  will,  or  in 
keeping  her  there  against  her  will,  even 
though  she  may  have  entered  originally 
of  her  own  accord.  It  's  not  contended 
for  a  moment  that  every  inmate  of  an 
immoral  house  is  sold  into  that  house. 
After  careful  survey  of  the  situation 
throughout  the  United  States,  I  should 
say  that  perhaps  50  per  cent,  are  sold. 
Those  who  are  sold  are  kept  under  close 
supervision  for  perhaps  the  first  or  sec- 
ond week,  or  in  more  extreme  cases  from 
three  to  six  months,  until  they  become 
so  hardened  or  diseased  that  they  do  not 
care  to  leave  or  so  ashamed  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  face  their  parents  and 
their  friends. 

"The  procurer  works  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance.  He  knows  the  hu- 
man weaknesses.  He  goes  into  the  de- 
partment stores,  into  the  factory  com- 
munities, the  amusement  parks,  the  sum- 
mer resorts,  the  country  towns,  even  into 
the  homes  to  procure  upon  one  pretext 
or  another  the  girl  he  is  after.  It  is  be- 
cause this  problem  effects  the  home  that 
we  must  study  it,  for  we  do  not  know  at 
what  moment  it  may  reach  our  own 
homes.  Reaching  the  homes  it  reaches 
the  very  foundation  of  our  government. 

"The  procurers  take  the  girls  throughj 
three  stages :  First,  they  must  becomel 
acquainted  with  them ;  second,  they  mustj 
take  them  some  place;  and,  third,  theyj 
must  keep  them  some  place.  In  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  girls  three] 
methods  are  used — and  I  make  this  state-j 
ment  after  having  brought  three  hun-l 
drcd    of    these    cases    mvself    and    after! 
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having  taken  the  statements  of  hundreds 
of  the  girls  and  of  scores  of  procurers. 
The  first  of  these  methods  is  the  'love 
method' ;  the  procurers  pretend  to  be  in 
love  with  the  girls  and  promise  to  marry 
them — oftentimes  do  marry  them  and 
take  them  away.  In  the  second  place, 
the  procurers  use  the  'vanity  method,' 
which  appeals  to  the  girls  who  think  it  is 
smart  to  flirt ;  most  of  the  girls  who  go 
to  resorts  of  their  own  free  will  are  pro- 
cured by  this  method.  The  'ambition 
method,'  the  third  in  this  list,  is  the 
means  h\  which  the  innocent  girls  are 
most  often  caught,  that  is,  by  the  prom- 
ise of  better  positions. 

"Let  me  illustrate  by  a  story  the  'love 
method"  of  securing  an  acquaintance  with 
a  girl.  On  the  4th  day  of  last  July,  in 
Forest  Park,  on  the  west  side  of  Chicago, 
sixteen-year-old  May  McConnell,  while 
celebrating  the  Day  of  Independence, 
met  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Jacob  Ja- 
cobson.  Jacobson  went  home  with  May 
that  night  and  asked  if  he  might  call 
again.  She  said,  'Why,  sure.'  Two  or 
three  days  later  Jacobson  brought  with 
him  Louis  Brodsky  and  asked  May  to 
invite  another  girl  in  the  neighborhood 
so  they  might  take  a  walk  in  the  park. 
May  invited  Adele  Shubert.  a  girl  of  her 
own  age,  and  the  four  went, over  to  Gar- 
field Park  for  a  walk. 

"As  they  roamed  about  the  park  that 
night,  Jacobson  and  Brodsky  told  the 
girls  that  they  had  fallen  in  love  with 
them  at  first  sight.  They  said  that  if 
the  girls  would  marry  them  they  would 
take  them  back  to  New  York,  where 
their  parents  lived,  and  where  they 
could  have  fine  homes  and  beautiful 
clothes. 

"May  and  Adele  were  fairly  enchanted 
with  the  idea  of  the  marriage  and 
promised  to  elope  with  the  boys.  They 
met  the  boys  next  morning,  as  had  been 
agreed,  but  instead  of  taking  them  to 
the  marriage  license  bureau,  the  boys 
took  them  out  to  Dunning,  on  the  north- 
west side,  the  object  being  to  fool  away 
the  day  until  the  night  would  come  on. 
They  could  not  get  into  the  institution 
that  day,  so  they  came  back  downtown, 
stopping  on  the  way  at  the  office  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  where  Adele 
was  employed,  to  draw  her  salary — 
which  Brodsky  put  in  his  pocket.  As  the 
evening  was  coming  on,  they  went  into 


Kohlsaat's  restaurant,  near  the  corner  of 
Wabash  avenue  and  Randolph  street. 
While  there,  Brodsky  excused  himself 
and  went  to  the  drug  store  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Randolph  street  and  Wa- 
bash avenue  and  called  up  Abe  Wein- 
stein  in  South  Chicago.  He  said:  'Abe, 
I  have  got  those  two  girls  I  told  you 
about  over  the  'phone  last  night.  They 
are  good  lookers.  I  will  be  out  with 
them  right  away.  Meet  me  at  the  sta- 
tion.' Abe  replied:  'Don't  let  them 
get  away  from  you.  I  told  you  to  hurry 
u])  and  bring  them  out  last  night.  I  will 
meet  you  at  the  station.' 

"Jacobson  and  Brodsky  took  the  girls 
to  the  Illinois  Central  train  at  Randolph 
street.  On  the  way  out  to  South  Chi- 
cago they  told  the  girls  that  they  were 
on  the  way  to  New  York,  but  that  they 
were  going  to  stop  off  to  say  good-bye 
to  a  friend.  At  South  Chicago  they 
were  met  by  Abe  Weinstein  and  Jennie 
Sandusky,  the  proprietress  of  a  house  at 
9010  The  Strand.  The  girls  went  un- 
suspectingly witli  Jennie  Sandusky  and 
were  sold  into  slavery.  The  taking  of 
the  girls  to  South  Chicago  was  merelv  a 
ruse  to  deceive  the  detectives,  who  were 
watching  the  Twenty-second  street  dis- 
trict. May  McConnell  was  finally  trans- 
ferred into  that  district.  As  she  was 
about  to  be  sold  into  a  house  in  the  'red 
light'  district  on  the  south  side,  she  was 
caught  by  one  of  our  detectives.  Abe 
Weinstein,  the  keeper  of  the  place,  and 
Jacob  Jacobson,  were  arrested  and  found 
guilty  of  pandering  and  given  high  pen- 
alties. Jennie  Sanduskv  is  now  await- 
ing trial. 

"Louis  Brodsky  turned  state's  evidence 
and  was  given  the  lightest  penalty,  six 
months'  imprisonment  and  a  $300  fine. 
In  his  confession  Brodsky  said:  'In 
May,  Jacobson  and  myself  met  Wein- 
stein at  \^an  Buren  and  State  streets. 
We  were  then  selling  new  house 
numbers  and  Weinstein  asked  us  if  we 
would  not  like  to  go  out  and  get  some 
girls.  He  said  there  would  not  be  anv 
danger,  that  he  was  well  protected  and 
would  see  that  we  got  along  all  right  and 
be  well  paid  for  our  trouble.  He  told 
us  to  go  along  the  streets  and  out  to  the 
parks  and  bring  in  the  young  ones.  We 
did,  and  these  were  not  the  first  girls 
that  we  took  out  there.' 

"^"ou  will  sa\"  that  the  girls  must  have 
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been  rather  flirtatious  or  they  would  not 
have  gone  with  Jacobson  and  Brodsky 
so  willingly  when  they  had  known  them 
only  such  a  short  time,  and  that  the  girls, 
unless  they  were  bad,  would  not  have 
promised  to  marry  upon  such  short  ac- 
quaintance. But  however  this  may  be, 
these  procurers  are  making  good  girls 
bad  and  bad  girls  worse — and  the  latter 
seems  to  me  to  be  just  as  great  a  menace 
as  the  former. 

"The  second  method  by  which  ac- 
quaintance is  served  is  the  'vanity 
method.'  For  instance,  a  country  girl 
may  come  into  the  city ;  she  goes  to  the 
theater  with  the  girl  next  door ;  she  sees 
the  beautiful  and  the  brilliantly  lighted 
streets ;  she  likes  them  and  goes  down 
often.  Perhaps  she  goes  into  dance  halls 
wdiich  have  saloons  in  connection  or  near 
by,  not  knowing  that  frequenting  the 
dance  halls  are  these  panders  ever  on 
the  lookout  for  a  victim.  Perhaps  she 
becomes  wayward  and  just  wants  to  pull 
aside  the  curtain  and  look  into  the  laby- 
rinth of  sin.  Perhaps  she  goes  with 
some  fellow  who  tells  her  he  will  take 
her  where  she  can  make  some  money. 
She  goes  to  make  the  money,  but  finds 
that  she  cannot  get  away.  You  may  say, 
'Let  her  stay,'  but  I  believe  we  should 
try  to  help  her.  We  all  have  made  our 
mistakes  and  should  try  to  help  those 
who  are  making  theirs. 

"The  procurer  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  wayward  and  the  innocent 
girl.  The  wayward  girl  is  easy  prey  for 
him.  The  innocent  girl  adds  zest  to  the 
game.  The  innocent  girl,  I  said,  is  pro- 
cured mainly  by  the  'ambition  method,' 
by  the  promise  of  a  better  position.  This 
is  an  economic  problem  as  well  as  a  so- 
cial problem  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  make  much  difference  whether 
girls  were  paid  higher  salaries  than  they 
now  receive  or  not.  When  girls  first 
come  to  the  city,  it  is  harder  for  them  to 
get  along  than  it  is  for  the  boys.  It  is 
hard  for  them  to  live  in  a  hall  room  as 
many  of  the  boys  do,  for  they  must  have 
pleasant  places  where  they  may  enter- 
tain company.  Perhaps  if  the  girls  were 
paid  higher  salaries  they  would  want 
better  clothes.  Some  of  you  can  remem- 
ber when  you  thought  five  dollars  a  week 
was  a  fine  salary ;  but  when  you  got  ten 
dollars  a  week,  you  dressed  a  little  better, 
and  when  vou  sfot  twentv-five  dollars  or 


more  you  dressed  still  better.  It  ts  the 
same  way  with  the  girls,  the  more  you 
pay  them  the  better  they  will  want  to 
dress.  So  I  am  not  sure  that  the  salary 
has  much  to  do  with  the  problem,  except 
that  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  getting  the 
girls.  Girls  as  well  as  boys  want  to  im- 
prove their  condition,  to  have  better 
clothes  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  So 
when  a  procurer  goes  out  to  Elgin  or 
some  other  town  and  promises  a  girl 
who  is  getting  five  or  six  dollars  a  week 
a  salary  of  eighteen  or  twenty  dollars  as 
a  chorus  girl,  she  will  very  often  go  with 
him  easily  and  unsuspectingly  to  get  this 
higher  salary. 

"Parents  sometimes  cannot  support 
their  children  and  send  them  out  to  get 
work,  too  often  w'ithout  knowing  the 
circumstances  of  their  employment,  or 
with  wdiom  they  are  going  away.  Par- 
ents sometimes  do  not  really  need  the 
-money  but  send  their  children  out  to 
get  work  merely  that  the  father  may 
line  his  pockets  with  more  dollars. 

"To  illustrate:  One  year  ago,  on  the 
26th  day  of  December,  I  took  up  the 
prosecution  of  a  man  for  making  an  as- 
sault upon  an  old  man  with  a  deadly 
weapon.  When  I  asked  him  why  he  had 
gone  out  to  the  home  of  this  old  man 
he  told  me  he  was  after  a  woman. 
Finally,  I  found  out  that  a  year  and  a 
half  before,  in  Benton  Harbor,  I\Iich., 
a  phonograph  agent  had  gone  into 
the  home  of  Eli  Smith,  who  worked 
for  the  Pere  Marquette  road,  and 
there  saw  Maggie  Smith,  a  beautiful 
blonde  girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age.  He 
told  ]\Irs.  Smith  that  he  could  get  a  very 
good  position  for  Maggie  in  Chicago, 
and  Maggie's  mother,  thinking  perhaps 
that  the  money  the  girl  might  send  home 
would  aid  them  in  raising  their  social 
condition  in  Benton  Harbor,  sent  her  to 
Chicago  with  this  man,  who  gave  his 
name  as  Frank  Kelly.  Kelly's  real 
name,  however,  was  Alphonse  Citro.  He 
was  an  Italian  procurer,  who  had  been 
in  this  country  for  about  four  years.  He 
took  Maggie  by  a  rear  entrance  to  Bat- 
tista  Pizzi's  place  on  Clark  street,  where 
she  w'as  kept  for  a  year  and  a  half,  sur- 
rounded by  fourteen  ill-fed.  scrawny 
women,  part  of  them  Italian  and  part 
American. 

"Finally,  on  the  21st  day  of  December, 
a  year  ago,  Maggie  escaped  and  went  to 
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a  near-by  barber  shop,  where  she  asked 
for  protection.  The  barber  took  her  to 
his  own  home  and  turned  her  over  to  his 
father  and  mother,  \\nien  Citro  discov- 
ered wh.ere  the  girl  had  gone,  he  went  to 
the  home  of  the  barber,  knocked  on  the 
door  and  demanded  the  woman.  He 
said  that  every  day  she  was  gone  he  was 
losing  money.  When  the  wld  man,  the 
father  of  the  barber,  refused  to  give  her 
up,  Citro  drew  a  revolver.  In  the  scuffle 
that  ensued  the  revolver  was  lost.  Citro 
ran  down  the  street,  but  was  caught  and 
brought  into  the  court,  charged  with  an 
assault  with  a  deadly  weapon.  I  changed 
the  charge  to  pandering.  The  man  was 
found  guilty  and  given  the  highest  pen- 
alty imder  the  law.  He  was  given  a  new 
trial,  and  I  had  to  try  him  again.  Three 
times  after  that  he  was  brought  before 
various  judges  upon  writs  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  I  had  to  fight  those  every  time. 
Now  Battista  Pizzi  is  awaiting  trial  on 
the  north  side.  He  escaped  and  went 
to  Europe.  His  wife  served  time  in  the 
penitentiary,  being  convicted  in  1900  for 
keeping  a  fourteen-year-old  girl  in  an 
immoral  resort.  She  was  kept  in  the 
penitentiary  one  year,  after  which  she 
was   paroled   and   discharged. 

"Another  method  of  getting  the  con- 
fidence of  the  girls  is  by  the  offer  of  po- 
sitions upon  the  stage,  t  am  going  to 
read  you  a  part  of  the  confession  of  a 
young  man  who  is  a  graduate  of  one  of 
the  high  schools  of  Chicago.  His  father 
tells  me  he  is  all  right  now,  and  has  re- 
formed. His  confession,  which  was 
made  in  June,  1907,  comprises  about 
thirty- four  pages.     He  says  : 

"  'Well,  not  long  ago  Billy  McNamara 
and  myself  got  several  girls  and  shipped 
them  out  of  the  city.  Billy  came  around 
to  see  me  one  day  and  said  that  there 
was  a  woman  staying  at  the Ho- 
tel whom  he  had  met  when  he  was  in 
the  south,  and  who  was  up  here  to  get 
some  girls  to  take  back  with  her.  He 
said  that  he  would  divide  up  with  me  if 
I  would  help  get  some.  Between  us  we 
got  fourteen  girls  in  about  a  week  and 
delivered  them  to  this  woman  at  the  de- 
pot here  in  the  city.  I  did  not  go  to  the 
depot,  but  Billy  McNamara  was  there  to 
take  care  of  that  end  of  it.  We  told  the 
girls  that  this  woman  was  a  leading  lady 
with  a  musical  show  that  was  to  travel 
through  the  south,  and  that  she  was  to 


take  them  down  to  the  place  where  they 
were  to  start  out  from,  and  that  they 
were  to  be  chorus  girls  in  the  show. 
This  was  the  way  we  got  the  girls,  be- 
cause they  were  stage  struck.  McNamara 
said  the  woman  wa^  from  Beaumont, 
Texas,  and  was  going  to  take  them  down 
there.  Her  name  is  Myrtle  Belview 
and  she  runs  a  house  down  there.  The 
ones  that  I  got  I  met  in  dance  halls  and 
by  hanging  around  nickel  theaters.  At 
the  dance  halls  I  would  size  up  a  girl  and 
get  a  dance  with  her  and  then  see 
whether  or  not  she  was  stage  struck.  If 
she  was,  I  would  tell  her  about  the 
cliance  that  was  open  to  go  out  with  this 
compan}'  through  the  south.  There  are 
always  a  lot  of  girls  hanging  around  the 
nickel  theater  who  are  stage  struck,  and 
it  is  dead  easy  to  get  them.  They  didn't 
know  v/ho  I  was,  for  I  gave  them  a  fake 
name,  and  so  I  never  heard  from  any  of 
them  after  they  went  away.  They  may 
be  down  there  yet  for  all  I  know.'  Mc- 
Namara was  a  prize  fighter.  Both  he 
and  the  man  who  made  this  confession 
were  convicted. 

"The  girls  who  frequent  dance  halls, 
which  are  connected  with  or  are  adjacent 
to  saloons,  are  always  in  danger  from 
the  panders.  I  believe  that  there  are 
more  girls  taken  to  houses  of  ill-fame 
from  the  smooth,  glossy  floors  of  the 
dance  halls  than  from  any  other  place. 
Dance  halls,  with  saloon  connections, 
where  the  procurers  can  get  the  girls 
tipsy,  are  especially  dangerous. 

"After  the  procurers  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  girls  by  one  of  the 
three  methods  above  described  or  by  a 
combination  of  them,  they  must  next  get 
them  away.  To  do  this  they  will  resort 
to  anything  from  force  to  low  cunning. 
Then,  after  the  girls  have  been  placed  in 
the  houses,  they  must  be  kept  there.  This 
is  done  sometimes  by  putting  the  girls 
in  debt  and  sometimes  by  intimidation 
and  force. 

"The  debt  system  is  like  this :  Every 
girl  who  is  taken  into  a  house  is  put  in 
debt,  first  for  the  money  that  is  paid  the 
procurer  for  her  sale,  whatever  the 
amount  may  be,  according  to  her  age  and 
general  appearance ;  then  for  the  parlor 
clothes  that  are  placed  upon  her.  Flimsy 
rags  that  they  are,  she  is  charged  from 
five  to  ten  times  what  they  are  worth. 
She  must  buy  them  through  the  house 
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or  an  agent  of  the  house.  She  is  not 
allowed  to  wear  any  other  clothes.  Fin- 
ally, she  is  put  into  debt  for  the  money 
that  the  procurer  borrows  upon  her.  The 
procurer  keeps  her  in  subjection  by 
threats  and  by  actual  violence.  Girls 
have  been  brought  into  my  office  with 
blackened  faces  and  eyes,  due  to  having 
been  beaten  and  kicked  by  these  fel- 
lows. 

"The  debt  system  has  existed  for  a 
long  time.  As  long  as  a  girl  is  in  debt  to 
a  house,  she  cannot  leave  it.  In  the  old 
days,  if  she  tried  to  leave  without  pay- 
ing her  debt,  she  would  be  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  police  station ;  a  bondsman 
in  the  employ  of  the  house  or  a  hanger- 
on  about  the  house  would  bail  her  out 
and  pay  her  fine ;  she  would  then  be 
taken  back  and  the  bonds  of  slav- 
ery would  be  fastened  around  her 
more  securely  than  ever  before.  She 
would  be  placed  more  heavily  in  debt ; 
they  would  even  charge  her  for  the  fine 
she  had  to  pay  and  for  the  price  the 
bondsman  had  received. 

"You  will  say :  'That  is  a  rather  in- 
effective way  of  keeping  them.  Why 
don't  they  run  away?'  I  will  tell  you 
why  they  do  not  run  away.  Every  new 
girl  that  has  been  procured — this  is  not 
true  of  those  that  have  entered  the  busi- 
ness of  their  own  free  will — is  visited  by 
a  'ringer,'  as  he  is  called  in  the  vernacu- 
lar of  the  underworld.  A  'ringer'  is  a 
procurer  or  'pimp.'  who  tries  to  find  out 
if  any  of  the  women  in  the  resorts  are 
anxious  to  leave.  He  pretends  to  be  a 
visitor.  He  sits  down,  buys  drinks  and 
talks  with  the  girl  in  a  sympathetic  way. 
If  she  tells  him  that  she  wants  to  get 
away,  she  is  likely  to  be  beaten  and  in- 
timidated by  the  procurer.  In  this  way 
she  is  made  afraid  to  tell  any  one  that 
she  wants  to  get  away.  She  will  be  sus- 
picious of  every  one  for  fear  that  he 
might  be  a  'ringer.' 

"After  a  time,  she  may  get  confidence 
enough  to  tell  some  one  that  she  wants 
to  get  away.  She  may  strike  a  person 
who  is  not  a  'ringer,'  and  he  will  either 
think  that  the  girl  is  trying  to  work  him 
for  money  or  will  promise  to  help  her 
out.  If  he  makes  such  a  promise,  he  will 
probably  happen  to  think  before  long. 
'Xow.  if  I  tell  the  police  about  that  girl 
I  will  have  to  be  a  witness ;  my  name  will 


get  into  the  newspapers,  and  mySvife 
or  my  sweetheart  or  my  daughter  will 
find  out  that  I  have  been  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  city.  I  had  better  let  that 
girl  get  out  the  best  way  she  can.' 

"The  girl  who  has  been  told  in  this 
way  so  many  times  that  she  will  be  taken 
out  and  has  suffered  the  inevitable  dis- 
appointment finally  gives  up  in  despair 
and  makes  no  further  effort  to  get 
awa\'. 

"Perhaps  you  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers about  the  traffic  between  Chicago 
and  various  other  cities.  Within  the 
last  two  months  we  have  broken  up  the 
traffic  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
The  procurers  have  as  fine  a  business 
system  as  can  be  worked  out;  they  have 
tneir  telegraph  codes  and  their  signals 
to  give  warning  against  the  detectives. 
In  tlie  last  three  months,  twenty-two 
panders  and  owners  of  houses  who  have 
been  sending  out  gangs  of  procurers  have 
been  convicted  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 
We  even  caught  Dave  Garfinkle,  whose 
headquarters  were  in  St.  Louis,  brought 
him  here  to  Chicago  and  secured  his 
conviction  for  collecting  money  in  this 
state  for  sending  girls  here.  That 
brought  him  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  courts.  A  week  or  two  ago.  Joe 
Bovo,  one  of  his  agents,  was  convicted. 

"Mollie  Hart,  who  had  procured  a  girl 
by  the  name  of  Sarah  Joseph,  who  had 
been  working  as  a  housemaid,  testified 
in  court  that  she  would  get  the  girls  who 
were  working  in  restaurants  and  depart- 
ment stores  and  would  introduce  them  to 
the  runners  from  Chicago.  The  runners 
told  the  girls  they  would  bring  them  to 
Chicago,  where  they  could  get  better  pay- 
ing positions  than  those  they  held  in  St. 
Louis.  One  of  the  runners  was  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Mike  Hart.  He  and 
Mollie  were  man  and  wif"^,  Mike  tending 
bar  in  Van  Bever's  'Paris,'  at  2101  Ar- 
mour avenue  and  Mollie  working  as  a 
procuress  between  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.  Both  of  these  persons  were  found 
guilty.  One  man,  Dick  Tyler,  jumped 
his  bonds  and  ran  away.  Paul  Auer, 
who  had  received  the  girls  at  the  depots 
or  the  outlying  stations — they  are  afraid 
to  bring  the  girls  into  the  cities  directly 
now  for  fear  they  might  be  intercepted 
by  the  agents  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association — ran  away.  Al 
Hopper  was  convicted.     Thus  we  got  rid 
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of  the  crowd  that  was  working  between 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

"There  are  other  gangs  working  be- 
tween Chicago  and  other  cities.  But 
Cliicago  is  not  the  only  place  where  this 
traffic  is  going  on.  It  is  going  on 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.  In  Boston, 
where  I  made  an  investigation  last 
summer,  most  of  the  procurers  are 
Canadians.  In  New  York  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  Chicago  they  are  Jewish. 
French  and  Italian.  The  traffic  came 
to  us  from  New  York,  about  the  time 
of  the  World's  Fair.  Women  of  loose 
character  came  here  at  that  time  and 
the  cadets  brought  more  of  them  after 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen  in  New  York 
had  made  its  fight  against  the  cadet  sys- 
tem some  years  ago.  Many  of  the  cadets 
who  were  driven  out  came  to  Chicago, 
where  they  found  an  easy  way  of  mak- 
ing money.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  find  a  Jewish 
girl  in  a  place  of  ill-repute  in  Chicago ; 
to-day  the  Jewish  settlement  workers  tell 
us  that  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  west  side  houses  of  Chicago 
are  Jewish  girls.  This  change  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  efforts  of  the  cadets 
who  came  here  from  New  York. 

"You  will  ask  me  how  I  find  out  all 
these  things.  We  get  many  tips  from 
traveling  men — and  in  fact  from  all 
sorts  of  people.  Sometimes  procurers 
will  get  to  fighting  among  themselves 
and  in  a  fit  of  anger  will  give  us  a  clew 
to  something  important.  We  get  many 
anonymous  letters.  I  am  going  to  read 
you  one  of  these  anonymous  letters 
which  I  received  through  the  United 
States  mails  on  July  14th: 

'•Mr.  Clifford  G.  Roc, 

State's  Attorney, 
City.      . ' 

"  'Dear  Sir:  Did  you  receive  a  letter 
from  my  mother,  Mrs.  W.,  from  Eloise, 
Michigan?  If  so,  I  wish  you  would 
come  and  see  me,  so  I  can  tell  you  every- 
thing. I  have  not  been  out  of  the  house 
for  three  months.  I  have  not  got  any 
clothes  to  wear"  on  the  street,  because  I 
owe  a  debt.  I  wish  you  would  come 
and  see  me  and  I  can  tell  you  everything 
then.     I  am  a  white  slave  for  sure. 

"  'Please  excuse  pencil.  I  had  to  write 
this  and   sneak  this  out.     Please  see  to 


this   at   once    and    oblige'     (giving    her 
name),  '2001  Armour  avenue.' 

"When  I  got  that  letter,  I  sent  out  a 
detective  who  talked  with  the  girl  and 
found  that  her  story  was  true.  We  then 
had  the  people  in  the  place  and  also  the 
the  owner  arrested.  We  could  not  catch 
the  procurer,  but  the  owner  was  found 
guilty.  The  girl  told  this  story  in  court: 
Her  father,  who  was  a  doctor  in  Michi- 
gan, died,  and  her  mother,  after  spend- 
ing the  little  money  that  was  left,  was 
sent  to  the  poor  farm  at  Eloise,  Michi- 
gan. The  mother  thought  that  her 
daughter  was  in  Chicago  making  an  hon- 
est living.  She  never  knew  where  her 
daughter  was  until  she  received  a  letter 
which  was  spirited  out  at  the  same  time 
that  this  one  was  addressed  to  me.  A 
day  or  two  later  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  mother.  After  the  trial,  the  girl  was 
sent  home  and  was  taken  care  of  by  rela- 
tives. That  is  a  sample  of  the  letters 
which  we  are  receiving  all  the  time. 

"Gentlemen,  these  letters  are  not  writ- 
ten to  judges  and  officials  only,  but  to 
every  man  and  woman  in  this  country. 
These  girls  are  asking  us  for  help,  but  up 
to  the  present  time  we  too  often  have 
not  cared  to  soil  our  hands  with  the 
problem  and  have  left  it  to  the  prosecu- 
tor and  to  the  judge.  But  without  the 
backing  of  the  people  to  secure  the  en- 
actment and  enforcement  of  laws  this 
slavery  will  never  be  wiped  out. 

"I  have  told  you  thus  far  about  the 
traffic  in  our  own  country.  The  larger 
part  of  the  traffic  is  in  our  own  Amer- 
ican girls,  but  there  is  also  an  interna- 
tional traffic.  I  am  glad  that  Con- 
gress a  day  or  two  ago  passed  a  law 
to  regulate  this  international  traffic.  I 
hope  that  this  law  will  be  put  into  op- 
eration, because  the  states  alone  cannot 
regulate  the  evil.  Even  should  the 
states  pass  uniform  laws,  it  would  be 
hard  for  them  to  bring  procurers  back 
from  other  states  and  secure  their  con- 
viction. This  was  done  in  the  Missouri 
cases  above  mentioned,  because  Illinois 
was  the  first  state  to  pass  a  pandering 
act.  Since  Illinois  passed  this  act — 
which  was  amended  again  last  year — 
six  other  states  have  passed  similar  laws. 
But  the  interstate  traffic  can  be  regu- 
lated only  by  the  Federal  government. 
The  buying  of  tickets  for  the  girls  and 
their   transportation    for    immoral    pur- 
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poses  from  one  state  to  another  are  as 
much  interstate  commerce  as  the  ship- 
ment of  goods.  But  what  a  travesty  it 
is,  gentlemen,  to  think  that  we  have  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  welcoming  the  foreign  girl  to  the 
land  of  the  free,  when  she  finds  here  a 
slavery  far  more  debasing  than  any  she 
could  have  ever  endured  at  home — for 
the  slave  traffic  of  America  is  blacker 
and  fouler  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world !  What  a  travesty  it  is  for  our 
orators  to  extol  virtue  and  purity,  free- 
dom and  liberty,  while  these  girls  are 
being  sold  into  a  slavery,  where  their 
liodies  become  diseased,  their  minds  de- 
praved and  their  souls  tortured  and 
where  in  perhaps  five  years,  the  average 
life  of  a  prostitute,  they  die! 

"What  is  to  be  done?  That  is  the 
principal  question  to-day.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  system  now  in  vogue  in  Chi- 
cago and  elsewhere,  by  which  the  girls 
are  booked  by  the  police.  It  has  not  been 
a  success.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  girls 
should  be  sent  home  when  taken  from 
the  resorts  in  order  to  save  themselves 
and  their  families  from  the  disgrace  of 
a  trial  and  publicity.  They  should  be 
kept  until  the  procurer  or  the  person 
who  has  kept  them  in  slavery  is  caught 
and  prosecuted,  and  then  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  home.  In  this  way  we  may 
be  able  to  put  these  procurers  where 
they  cannot  endanger  other  girls.  The 
booking  system,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  meant  only  that  the  girls  should  be 
sent  home  w^hen  taken  from  the  resorts 
and  the  panders  allowed  to  continue 
their  trade  as  before. 

"I  believe  we  should  have  a  great  cen- 
tral booking  bureau  which  should  be  out- 
side of  police  regulation,  and,  perhaps, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Health  De- 
partment. The  girls  should  be  exam- 
ined by  this  bureau  and  made  to  state 
under  oath  how  old  they  are,  where  they 
came  from  and  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  procured.  The  owner  of  each  re- 
sort should  be  made  to  state  under  oath 
that  he  has  paid  nothing,  has  sent  no 
tickets  or  taken  no  other  steps  to  secure 
the  girls  in  his  house  by  way  of  sale  or 
procurment.  When  this  bureau  is  es- 
tablished, if  the  owner  does  make  a  false 
statement,  he  may  be  prosecuted  for  per- 
jury. 

"1  believe  that,  besides  fighting  these 


cases  in  the  courts,  you  must  have  pub- 
licity and  education.  The  newspapers 
and  magazines  have  been,  very  generous, 
and  the  people  are  becoming  generally 
awakened.  The  Immigration  Commis- 
sion has  made  a  report  to  Congress ;  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  to  convene  at  Madrid,  Spain,  in  May, 
to  discuss  the  traffic  in  girls.  The  issue 
of  the  recent  campaign  in  New  York 
was  Tammany's  protection  of  the  so- 
called  'white  slave'  traffic. 

"When  I  think  of  the  great  amount  of 
time  that  we  are  spending  upon  our  city 
and  state  problems,  I  sometimes  feel  that 
perhaps  we  are  not  giving  enough  atten- 
tion to  these  moral  issues.  Our  ener- 
gies and  our  reforms  are  too  often  con- 
fined within  the  circumference  of  a  dol- 
lar. We  will  not  take  the  time  to  regu- 
late that  which  has  to  do  with  the  morals 
of  the  city. 

"T  am  not  a  person  who  has  gone  about 
looking  for  something  to  reform.  This 
matter  was  thrust  upon  me  in  the  court 
room  in  the  trial  of  a  case  over  three 
years  ago.  It  was  then  I  began  to  in- 
vestigate and  learned  of  the  existence 
of  this  great,  systematic  traffic  in  girls. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  great  syn- 
dicate controls  the  whole  business,  but  I 
do  believe  it  is  systematic.  I  do  know 
that  there  is  one  lawyer  employed  by 
the  whole  crowd  on  the  south  side  to 
protect  their  interests.  This  lawyer  says : 
T  do  not  care  what  you  do  with  the 
pander  or  the  procurer,  just  so  long  as 
you  let  the  owners  alone.  I  am  looking 
after  them.'  But  the  owners  are  the  per- 
sons we  are  most  anxious  to  get.  That 
is  the  reason  we  convicted  Abe  Wein- 
stein.  Van  Bever,  Garfinkle  and  the 
others  of  whom  I  have  told  you. 

"This  is  a  long  fight.  It  is  not  a  bat- 
tle of  days,  but  a  warfare  of  years.  It 
is  going  to  be  a  campaign  of  education. 
In  Chicago,  we  are  trying  to  put  the  pan- 
der out  of  business  by  giving  him  a  long 
sentence,  but  the  highest  sentence  we  can 
give  him  on  first  conviction  is  one  year 
in  jail  and  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
For  rape,  which  is  committed  imder  ex- 
citement and  passion,  a  man  may  be  sen- 
tenced for  a  period  of  from  one  year  to 
life ;  but  for  pandering,  which  is  done 
deliberately  and  in  cold  blood,  the  high- 
est sentence  we  can  inflict  is  imprison- 
ment   for   one    vear   and    a   fine   of   one 
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thousand  dollars.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  I 
myself  helped  frame  that  law,  for  the 
reason  that  under  it  we  took  the  cases 
into  the  Municipal  courts  and  did  not 
have  to  go  to  the  grand  jury  and  wait  a 
month  or  two  for  a  trial  in  the  Criminal 
Court.  We  wanted  to  get  quick  action, 
"and  this  is  the  method  we  followed  to  se- 
cure it. 

"I  believe  the  time  has  now  come  when 
the  people  are  becoming  aroused.  We 
could  not  get  anything  better  than  this 
law  before,  because  there  was  no  great 
popular  demand  for  it,  and  the  legisla- 
ture will  never  give  people  anything  that 
they  do  not  demand.  Several  clubs, 
however — this  club  among  them — the 
Iroquois  Club,  the  Union  League  Club, 
the  Jefferson  Club,  the  Hamilton  Club 
and  the  B'Nai  B'Rith,  backed  up  this 
law  and  the  amendments  and  helped  us 
get  them  through.  When,  as  citizens  of 
Illinois,  we  ask  for  a  higher  penalty,  we 
will  get  it.  We  will  never  stop  these  fel- 
lows until  we  send  some  of  them  to  jail 
for  life :  that  will  frighten  the  rest  of 
them.  The  panders  have  continued  in 
business  in  the  face  of  all  these  prosecu- 
tions. According  to  the  evidence  which 
I  read  over  a  few  days  ago,  Abe  Wein- 
stein  told  those  fellows  who  acted  as 
panders  not  to  worry  about  getting 
caught,  but  to  send  the  girls  to  South 


Chicago  and  ship  them  around  to  the 
Twenty-second  street  district  another 
way.  So  they  keep  right  on  in  busi- 
ness despite  the  prosecutions. 

"This  campaign  of  education  of  which 
I  have  spoken  must  start  with  the  homes. 
Too  often  the  children  are  getting  their 
instruction  about  the  things  they  ought 
to  know  from  the  boy  or  girl  next  door, 
instead  of  from  their  father  and  mother, 
as  they  should.  The  parents  of  the  poor 
children,  in  the  country  or  the  city,  must 
be  told  -of  the  existence  and  of  the 
methods  of  these  fellows  who  are  pro- 
curing girls  for  disorderly  resorts,  so 
that  they  may  be  more  careful  where 
their  girls  go  and  with  whom  thev  are 
associating. 

"All  that  I  ask  of  you  is  to  put  the 
latent  energy  that  is  within  you  back  of 
this  fight.  I  am  an  optimist,  not  a  pessi- 
mist. I  do  not  believe  the  whole  world 
is  going  to  pieces  because  there  is  a  traf- 
fic in  women  and  girls.  I  am,  on  the 
contrary,  encouraged  because  of  the 
great  success  we  have  had  against  these 
panders.  This  is  a  matter  which  affects 
the  integrity  of  the  home.  When  the 
great  body  of  the  people  come  to  under- 
stand this  fact  they  will  bestir  them- 
selves and  the  traffic  in  women  come  to 
an  end."     (Applause.) 


THE  COCOA  SLAVERY 


On  Saturday.  January  15,  just  pre- 
vious to  the  address  of  Mr.  Clifford  G. 
Roe,  printed  above,  Mr.  Joseph  Burtt, 
representing  the  Anti-Slavery  and  Abo- 
rigine Protection  Society  of  London, 
spoke  briefly  to  the  City  Club  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
cocoa  farms  in  the  islands  of  San  Thome 
and  Principe  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Mr. 
Burtt  is  making  an  extended  visit  to  this 
country  in  order  to  interest  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  conditions  he  describes. 
He  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Joseph  Burtt 

"America,  of  all  countries  in  the 
world,  uses  the  largest  amount  of  raw 
cocoa  for  manufacture.  One-sixth  of 
the  world's  supply  of  cocoa  comes  from 


two  little  Portugese  islands  situated 
right  on  the  equator  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  Only  last  April,  America 
bought  six  million  pounds  of  cocoa 
from  those  islands.  The  cocoa  is  grown 
entirely,  by  slave  labor. 

'T  visited  those  islands  on  behalf  of 
four  large  cocoa  firms  who  had  heard 
that  the  cocoa  was  produced  by  slave 
labor.  I,  myself,  have  seen  the  slaves 
working  on  the  cocoa  plantations.  There 
were  some  forty  thousand  of  them. 
When  I  was  there  in  1905,  not  one  of 
those  forty  thousand  had  ever  been  re- 
turned to  his  home.  The  climate  in  the 
islands  of  San  Thome  and  Principe  is 
very  damp  and  hot,  admirably  suited  to 
the  growing  of  that  tropical  shrub,  the 
cocoa  tree.     As  a  result  of  the  hot,  moist 
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climate  and  the  liopclessncss  of  these 
poor  people  who  have  been  dragged 
away  from  their  homes,  the  mortahty  is 
very  high.  On  some  plantations — and 
one  particularly  that  I  know  well,  where 
the  management  is  good — the  mortality 
is  as  high  as  ten  per  cent. 

"After  I  had  spent  five  months  in 
those  islands,  the  firms  who  sent  me  out 
said :  'Now,  you  must  learn  whence  all 
these  slaves  are  coming.'  So  I  crossed 
over  to  the  main  land  of  Africa,  to  the 
great  province  of  Angola,  wlijch  also 
belongs  to  Portugal.  This  is  a  province 
of  some  five  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  in  extent.  There  I  saw  for  my- 
self how  these  forty  thousand  slaves  had 
been  recruited.  I  passed  up  the  great- 
est slave  route  in  the  world,  which  be- 
gins on  the  coast  line  at  the  ancient  port 
of  Dongola,  and  runs  eastward  into  the 
very  heart  of  Darkest  Africa.  Down 
that  slave  route  thousands  of  slaves  have 
been  poured  for  generations.  When  I 
was  there  in  1905  they  were  being  sent 
down  at  the  rate  of  about  three  thou- 
sand every  year. 

"I  had  been  on  that  slave  route  for 
only  a  few^  hours  before  I  saw  evidence 
of  the  compulsion  which  was  necessary 
to  drag  these  people  from  their  homes. 
I  found  great  wooden  shackles  into 
which  their  hands  and  feet  and  some- 
times even  their  necks  were  put  to  pre- 
vent them  from  running  away  at  night. 
1  found  skeletons  spread  along  that 
route.  As  I  lunched  only  an  hour  or 
two's  journey  from  the  coast,  I  noticed 
a  very  bad  odor,  and  turning  around  I 
found  the  decomposing  corpse  of  a  poor 
slave  who  had  perished  as  he  had  been 
brought  dowai  to  the  coast.  Gentlemen, 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  those  people 
are  taken  absolutely  against  their  will. 
The  system  is  called  contract  labor  and 
the  good  laws  of  Portugal  say  that  the 
people  shall  be  absolutely  free ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  not  one  of  them  goes  to 
the  cocoa  farms  of  his  own  free  will. 
Their  freedom  is  no  better  than  that  of 
the  man  who  hands  out  his  purse  when 
the  highwayman  puts  a  pistol  to  his 
head. 

"The  slaves  are  obtained  by  all  man- 
ner of  means.  Some  are  raided  in  the 
far  interior  and  are  brought  down  for 
many  hundreds  of  miles  over  that  long. 


painful  route  to  the  coast.  What  they 
suffer  on  that  road  no  words  can  tell. 
I  myself  have  traveled  it  month  after 
month.  I  know,  also,  what  it  is  to  have 
fever,  to  be  sick  and  weary  and  to  be 
liungry  and  thirsty  on  that  road.  But 
if  it  is  uncomfortable  for  a  free  man, 
who  knows  that  in  a  few  months  he 
will  return  to  his  home,  what  must  it  be 
for  a  man  who  has  been  torn  away 
from  his  home,  who  has  a  slaver  behind 
him  ready  to  beat  him  if  he  fails  to 
maintain  the  pace,  ready,  perhaps,  to 
drive  an  axe  into  his  skull  or  to  cut  the 
sinews  of  his  legs  and  leave  him  to 
perish?  These  things  have  been  done 
over  and  over  again. 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  been  out  to  this 
place  twice.  I  have  spent  over  two  years 
traveling  in  Africa.  I  speak  Portugese 
and  I  have  spoken  to  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple. I  have  seen  these  things  for  my- 
self. When  I  was  out  there  the  second 
time,  about  a  year  ago,  although  the 
Portugese  government  and  the  planters 
themselves  had  promised  to  bring  about 
reforms,  these  poor  people  were  being 
brought  into  slavery  at  the  rate  of  five 
thousand  a  year,  never  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

"England  decided  to  find  the  facts  and 
to  give  up  the  use  of  cocoa  from  these 
plantations.  The  great  English  cocoa 
firms  have  given  it  up.  but  the  Portu- 
gese have  said,  'America  will  buy  our 
cocoa.'  Think  of  that,  free  America 
buying  slave  cocoa !  And  in  the  month 
of  April  last  year  six  million  pounds  of 
slave  grown  cocoa  were  bought  by 
America. 

"Gentlemen,  I  ask  you,  as  men  inter- 
ested in  clean  commercial  life,  if  this 
thing  shall  be  allowed  to  continue.  Al- 
ready America  is  responding  to  this  call. 
Your  biggest  firm,  Walter  Baker  &  Com- 
pany, of  Boston,  although  it  uses  large 
quantities  of  cocoa,  has  given  up  buy- 
ing slave  cocoa.  Many  of  your  other 
large  firms  have  done  the  same.  I  ask 
you,  gentlemen,  to  use  your  influence 
to  make  this  matter  known  and  to  spread 
the  news  so  that  not  only  your  great 
firms,  but  even  your  smaller  firms  will 
quit  using  this  cocoa.  The  simplest 
way  to  bring  this  about  is  just  to  write 
a  line  to  your  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
Philander  C.  Knox."     (Applause.) 
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THE  EXPRESSION  OF  ART  IN  CITY  PLANNING 


On  January  I2th,  Air.  Alfred  East,  of 
London,  Associate  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy and  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  British  Artists,  spoke  before  the  City 
Club  on  the  ''Expression  of  Art  in  City 
Planning."  Mr.  East  is  a  landscape 
painter  and  etcher.  His  more  impor- 
tant works  have  been  placed  in  some  of 
the  leading  art  galleries  of  the  world  in- 
cluding the  Luxembourg.  He  has  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  since 
1882.  At  the  present  time,  he  has  an 
exhibit  at  the  Art  Institute  of  this  city. 
Mr.  East  is  a  member  of  many  impor- 
tant societies  and  orders,  including  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  and  the 
Societe  National  des  Beaux  Arts,  France. 
He  is  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Meiji 
Bijutsu  Kai  of  Japan  and  the  Societe 
Royal  d'Aquorellerts  of  Belgium.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  "Art  of  Landscape 
Painting  in  Oil  Color,"  published  in 
1906. 

Mr.  East  was  introduced  by  Mr.  A. 
B.   Pond. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Pond 

"Every  American  citizen  prides  him- 
self before  all  else  in  being  a  practical 
man.  endowed  with  common  sense  and 
with  a  keen  eye  to  utilit}'.  It  ought  to 
be  possible  in  the  course  of  a  genera- 
tion to  make  this  practical,  common- 
sense,  utilitarian  citizen  realize  that  an 
orderly,  logical  city  is  better  than  a  dis- 
orderly, illogical  city ;  that  a  city  which 
functions  easily  and  without  friction  is 
better  than  one  which  functions  with  dif- 
ficulty and  with  friction ;  in  brief,  that 
a  livable  city  is  better  than  a  city  which 
one  often  seeks  to  avoid. 

"If  we  find  a  city  which  is  logical 
and  orderly,  which  functions  easily,  and 
which  is  livable,  we  may  be  sure  that 
we  have  found  a  city  in  which  there  are 
already  elements  of  beauty,  for  all  of 
these  things  are  parts  of  that  kind  of 
beauty  which  should  be  characteristic  of 
a  city.  But  if  we  find  a  city  in  which 
there  is  an  apparent  conflict  between 
beauty  and  some  practical  interest,  it 
does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the 
factor  which  should  invariably  and  in- 
evitably   rule    is    that    of    utility.      The 


reason  for  this  is  simply  that  beauty  in 
itself — man  being  made  as  he  is — is  a 
use  of  the  highest  order  and  the  city  or 
life  which  does  not  take  account  of  it, 
but  whicli  takes  into  consideration  only 
mere  practicality,  is  not  a  perfect  city 
or  a  perfect  life. 

"There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  cer- 
tain John,  a  visionary,  whose  words  are 
recorded  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  who 
saw  in  one  of  his  visions  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, the  perfect  city,  let  down  out  of  the 
heavens.  To  him  this  perfect  city  seemed 
to  be  four-square ;  the  length  of  it  was 
exactly  the  same  as  the  breadth  of  it, 
and  it  had  three  gates  on  each  side.  It 
must  have  looked  very  much  like  a  typi- 
cal Roman  camp  and  its  nearest  ap- 
proach to  our  own  times  must  have  been 
a  typical  western  town.  I  venture  to 
say  that  when  this  John  died,  if  he 
really  went  to  this  New  Jerusalem,  he 
found  there  something  entirely  un- 
dreamed of  in  his  philosophy.  He 
would  have  found  that  the  surveyor  had 
worked  along  with  the  artist  and  that 
someho\\-  or  other  beauty  had  crept  in 
with  the  surveyor's  work.  I  am  not 
here  to  say  anything  against  the  sur- 
veyor; he  is  continually  my  co-partner 
in  business.  But  the  surveyor  who  has 
in  his  mental  box  only  a  straight  edge 
and  a  right  angle  would  be  a  very  un- 
fortunate adjunct  to  the  architect. 

"There  have  been  times  in  America 
when  the  artist  was  supposed  to  be  a 
person  who  was  necessarily  out  of  touch 
with  real  masculine  life.  If  this  has  ever 
been  true  in  America  it  certainly  has  not 
lieen  true  in  Europe.  The  Italy  of  the 
Rennaissance  occasionally.  when  it 
wanted  to  find  an  architect,  took  an 
artist  and  set  him  to  work  designing  its 
great  buildings.  Now  an  architect  is 
an  artist  who  is  supposed  to  do  utili- 
tarian things  sometimes,  and  because  he 
has  a  Inisiness  side  to  his  art.  the  curse 
of  the  art  is  somewhat  removed  in  the 
eyes  and  minds  of  some  people.  But  in 
Italy  the  people  went  to  the  artists  when 
they  wanted  an  architect — and  even 
when  they  wanted  a  military  engineer. 
They  drew  upon  Michael  Angelo  and 
Leonardo  both  for  the  building  of  for- 
tifications and   for  the  designing  of  en- 
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gines  of  war.  They  set  such  high  score 
bv  the  artist's  work  that,  when  he  painted 
his  great  picture,  the  entire  town  turned 
out,  put  the  picture  on  a  cart  and  car- 
ried it  through  the  streets  in  triumphal 
procession. 

"This  tradition  of  the  artist  as  a  real 
part  of  the  community  life  has  been 
handed  down  in  Europe  from  that  day 
to  tliis.  It  is  not  a-  strange  thing  in 
Europe  to  see  a  mere  artist  consulted 
by  very  practical  people  in  very  prac- 
tical problems,  on  the  theory  that  what 
he  has  to  say  will  be  of  real  use  to  them 
in  their  work. 

"We  have  with  us  to-day  a  European 
artist  of  this  practical  type,  a  man  who 
is  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
British  Artists,  and  who  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  British  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you  Mr.  Alfred  East  of  London."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Alfred  East 

"Before  I  take  up  the  main  line  of 
my  remarks  to-day,  I  wish  to  make  a 
suggestion  on  another  matter.  I  had  the 
pleasure,  about  five  years  ago,  of  repre- 
senting Great  Britain  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  at  Pittsburg.  At  that  place,  as 
you  know,  there  had  been  established  an 
international  exposition  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Beattie.  Every  year 
at  Pittsburg  there  are  gathered  together 
a  number  of  pictures  painted  by  men 
who  are  eminent  in  Europe ;  Pittsburg 
in  this  respect  is  taking  the  lead  of  all 
American  cities.  I  believe  that  you  have 
in  that  scheme  the  germ  of  a  great  ar- 
tistic idea.  I  believe  that  that  institute 
may  grow  until  it  becomes  a  National 
Salon.  This  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  your  young  artists  who 
cannot  afiford  to  go  to  Europe  to  see  the 
masterpieces  of  the  modern  painters.  It 
would  bring  those  masterpieces  to  you ; 
it  would  establish  your  national  reputa- 
tion as  lovers  of  art.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  ask  that  this  collection  be  sent 
en  bloc  to  Chicago.  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  the  lovers  of  art  in  your  city. 

"My  first  impression  of  this  great  city 
of  Chicago  was  of  its  enormous  energy — 
the  energy  of  men  who  have  built  within 
a  hundred  years  a  city  whose  fame  has 
spread    throughout    the    world.      I    was 


struck  with  its  remarkable  situation  on 
the  lake  front,  its  large  area  and  its  ad- 
vantageous location  in  the  center  of  a 
great  continent.  I  said  to  myself,  'What 
tremendous  responsibility  rests  with  the 
civic  administration  of  this  city!' 

"I  have  thought  that  you  might  per- 
haps derive  some  benefit  from  the  ex- 
perience of  London.  London,  as  you 
know,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wrenn  at  that  tirne  submitted 
plans  for  a  'city  beautiful,'  but  they  were 
practically  ignored.  Since  then  we  have 
been  beautifying  the  City  of  London  in 
sections,  the  aggregate  cost  of  which 
would  have  almost  paid  for  Wrenn's 
original  scheme.  This  is  a  warning  to 
be  ready  when  you  have  the  opportunity. 

"I  have  seen  in  your  city  plan  some 
ideal  schemes  to  make  Chicago  a  'city 
beautiful'  in  reality.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  this  city,  whose  aesthetic  ap- 
proach is  from  the  water  and  whose 
commercial  approach  is  from  the  land, 
might  perhaps  form  a  model  city  for 
all  the  world.  I  can  imagine  such  a  city 
as  this  now,  with  its  noble  approach 
from  the  water — a  splendid  double  boule- 
vard leading  up  to  a  magnificent  civic 
administration  building,  which  in  this 
country  would  take  the  place  of  a  cathe- 
dral. A  civic  building  would  be  the 
natural  center  of  civic  life  and  the  cen- 
ter of  your  city.  On  the  right,  I  should 
imagine  you  would  have  your  technical 
colleges  and  schools,  in  close  connection 
with  your  harbor,  your  work  shops  and 
your  manufacturing  establishments.  On 
the  other  side  might  be  the  residential 
section,  where  I  should  expect  to  find 
the  library,  the  museums  and  other 
buildings  of  similar  character.  A  com- 
plete plan  of  the  city  would  be  one  not 
only  beautiful  but  in  every  sense,  as  Mr. 
Pond  has  said  to  you,  useful.  After  all, 
usefulness  and  fitness  of  purpose  always 
involve  the  element  of  beauty. 

"As  a  landscape  painter,  I  speak  with 
diffidence  when  I  draw  this  picture  of 
an  ideal  city.  I  believe  I  have  some 
justification  in  suggesting  such  a  city 
to  you  here  in  Chicago  because  in  our 
country  we  have  little  opportunity  for 
such  a  thing.  Our  cities  have  been  es- 
tablished for  us.  We  are  anxious  to 
make  beautiful  that  processional  route 
from   Buckingham  Palace  to   Trafalgar 
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Square.  It  will  be  adorned  by  a  mag- 
nificent group  of  statuary,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Brock,  representing  commerce 
and  agriculture.  The  Common  Council 
of  London  will  not  allow  the  erection  of 
a  building  unless  it  is  set  back  so  as  to 
widen  the  street. 

"It  occurred  to  me  that  the  strength 
and  courage  of  your  people  who  have 
built  this  great  city  in  so  short  a  time, 
who  have  put  up  these  enormous  build- 
ings and  spread  the  city's  trade  through- 
out the  world,  should  be  turned  some- 
what toward  the  realization  of  artistic 
ideals.  In  the  exuberance  of  your 
youth  you  may  be  inclined  to  overlook 
this  aesthetic  idea.  Mr.  John  Burns, 
minister  of  the  local  government  board, 
who  has  studied  the  question  of  town 
planning  in  this  country  and  who  in- 
troduced the  Town  Planning  Bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
a  short  time  ago,  after  it  had  been  some- 
what mutilated  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
told  me  in  response  to  a  question  con- 
cerning the  attitude  toward  municipal 
art  in  America,  that  he  had  been  aston- 
ished to  find  here  a  body  of  young  men 
and  women  with  high  municipal  patriot- 
ism, wath  good  intellectual  attainments 
and  broad  sympathies,  who  have  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  make  their  cities  beauti- 
ful. He  said:  T  have  every  faith  that 
in  America  they  will  not  make  those 
blunders  that  some  cities  have  made,  in 
building  to  the  exclusion  of  the  aesthetic 
idea.'  That  was  extremely  gratifying 
for  me  to  hear  and  I  am  sure  that,  com- 
ing from  such  a  high  source,  it  must  be 
gratifying  to  you. 

"Further  than  this  I  only  wish  to  say 
that,  in  proportion  to  w-hat  you  have 
done  in  the  past,  your  responsibilities  for 
the  future  are  great.  It  should  be  your 
desire  to  see  the  Citv  of  Chicago  become 
not  only  the  greatest  city  of  the  Union — 
or,  indeed,  of  the  entire  world — but  the 
most  beautiful  city  of  the  world  as  well. 
You  have  the  force  of  character,  you 
have  the  money ;  with  these  you  can  com- 
pel success.  You  have  among  you  emi- 
nent architects,  landscape  gardeners,  ar- 
tists and  sculptors.  You  have  institu- 
tions such  as  the  Municipal  Art  League, 
which  have  this  matter  at  heart  and  are 
willing  to  lend  you  assistance. 

You  should  bring  about  a  "diminution 
of  these  abominable  bill  boards,  which  I 


am  ashamed  to  say  disgrace  my  own 
country  as. well  as  yours.  It  is  an  abuse 
of  the  privilege  of  citizenship  that  they 
should  be  foisted  upon  us.  I  look  upon 
these  bill  boards  as  something  like  an 
open  drain ;  they  offend  my  sensibilities. 
Why  should  they  be  allowed  to  exist  and 
to  be  placed  at  random,  as  they  are,  to 
offend  the  sensibilities  of  the  public?  In 
England  we  have  established  a  society 
for  the  prevention  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
consisting  of  many  eminent  men  through 
whose  influence  we  have  succeeded  in 
curtailing  this  outrage  in  some  of  our 
English  municipalities.  We  have  not 
succeeded  entirely,  but  we  are  growing 
more  powerful  year  by  year,  and  are 
bringing  home  to  the  public  that  this 
bill  board  nuisance  is  an  infringement 
of  their  rights  as  citizens. 

'Tt  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  your 
city  administration  to  put  a  very  heavy 
tax  on  these  bill  boards ;  it  might  bring 
in  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
^^'hich  you  might  hand  over  to  your  Art 
Institute.  If  the  advertisers  are  deter- 
mined to  have  these  bill  boards,  they 
should  be  made  to  pay  for  them.  We 
do  not  get  very  many  things  without 
paying  for  them  in  these  days,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  these  persons  should 
have  this  privilege  without  charge.  They 
do  pay  rent,  of  course,  but  let  them  pay 
for  their  aggression  upon  our  notice. 
\\'hat  can  be  more  disgusting  than  to 
see  in  front  of  a  noble  building  a  big 
bill  board  which  distracts  your  attention 
from  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  the 
architecture? 

"I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  we  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  abolish  the  nui- 
sance in  our  own  country ;  over  here, 
however,  you  can  do  anything  you  set 
your  hands  to.  You  have  not  so  many 
vested  interests  as  we  have  and  you  have 
the  courage  of  your  opinions.  I  be- 
lieve that  some  of  those  advertisers  have 
no  idea  that  they  are  hurting  our  sensi- 
bilities. This  matter  should  be  brought 
before  them.  They  should  be  shown  that 
they  are  oft'ending  good  taste  and  are 
hurting  the  entire  city  for  their  indi- 
vidual gain. 

"I  beg  of  you,  in  closing,  to  remember 
that  in  this  country  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  city  planning  we  do  not  pos- 
sess in  London.  We  missed  our  chance 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.     Since 
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then  \\c  lia\c  hccn  tinkcriii<;',  l)Ut  our 
tinkering-  has  cost  us  a  great  deal  of 
nioney.  I  l)elicvc  that  you  should  start, 
not  with  an  inipi'rfecl  idea,  hut  with  a 
scheme,  ^rand  in  its  ])roportions  and 
nohle  in  its  outlines,  regardful  of  sani- 
tary features  and  useful,  too,  in  the  city's 
commercial  life.  I  helieve  that  this  is 
within  A-onr  grasp,  although  many  things 
may  ]ia\e  t()  he  sacrificed.  With  such 
a  nohle  lake  frontage,  with  your  mag- 
niticent  location  practically  in  the  center 
of  this  great  country  and  with  your 
tremendous  future  your  responsihility  is 
great.  It  is  to  you  that  your  country 
must  look  for  the  safeguarding  of  this 
wonderful  City  of  Chicago."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mu.  (  il'.OKCI'.  I''.  llooKl-.K:  "I  wt)uld 
like  to  asl<  Mr.  h'ast  if  lie  knows  of 
any  effort  being  made  anywhere  to 
deal  with  this  (|uestion  of  sign-hoards 
and  with  the  whole  subject  of  com- 
mercial ad\'ertising  on  positive,  affirma- 
tive lines.  It  has  often  seemed  to 
me  that  all  that  has  been  done  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject  from  an  idealistic 
standpoint  has  been  to  object — although 
a  few  years  ago  we  did  have  a  movement 
as  a  result  of  which  all  the  signs  that 
projected  over  the  sidev^-alk  on  one  of 
our  principal  streets  were  at  once  swept 
away.  Similar  action,  I  think,  has  re- 
cently been  taken — at  least  has  been 
planned — respecting  another  street. 

''The  cjuestion  which  I  raise  is  as  to 
whether  this  problem  of  commercial  ad- 
vertising can  be  worked  out  on  construc- 
tive, legitimate  lines.  Everybody  uses 
those  signs ;  they  are  an  accommodation 
to  the  public ;  they  reach  the  people.  If 
that  were  not  true  they  would  not  be 
there.  This  function  of  giving  notice  is, 
of  course,  a  legitimate  one.  Do  you 
know  of  any  effort  being  made  anywhere 
to  work  out  the  problem  along  affirma- 
tive lines?" 


Alk.  IvNsr:  "As  far  as  prohibition  is 
concerned  in  London,  the  Common 
Council  lia\f  ])ower  to  prevent  certain 
forms  of  advertising,  such,  I  believe,  as 
the  sk\-line  advertisements,  which  inter- 
\vvv  with  tlie  contour  of  buildings.  I  do 
not.  however,  know  Ikjw  far  their  powers 
extend.  It  is  possible  that  in  your  own 
City  Council  such  a  thing  might  be 
done. 

"1  think  that  all  advertisements,  such 
as  those  on  bill  boards,  are  a  pandering 
to  the  laziness  of  the  people.  If  they 
want  to  find  out  where  they  can  get 
certain  things,  it  does  not  require  very 
much  effort  to  acquire  that  information 
in  the  newspapers  as  well  as  on  the  bill 
boards.  There  are  other  mediums  of 
getting  at  the  pulilic  b'esides  that  aggres- 
sive and  vulgar  system  of  public  adver- 
tisements. As  far  as  the  advertising  on 
j)ill  boards  is  concerned,  there  may  be 
signs  of  a  standardized  form  and  size 
which  could  be  put  in  certain  places  and 
which  would  not  offend  public  taste. 
This  has  been  tried  in  certain  parts  of 
[England ,  where  boards  have  been  made 
more  or  less  artistic  and  placed  where 
they  would  not  be  offensive.  These  bill 
boards  have  been  standardized  and  not 
left  to  the  crazy  taste  of  the  individuals 
who  get  them  up. 

"Of  course,  you  have  your  own  diffi- 
culties to  solve  and  you  have  your  own 
methods  by  which  to  meet  them,  but  1 
do  not  understand  why  this  particular 
class  should  be  privileged  to  offend  the 
[)ublic  taste.  Other  men  get  along  with- 
out this  aggressive  method  of  advertis- 
ing. They  succeed  by  reason  of  the  merit 
of  their  goods,  wdiich  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  advertisement  of  all.  I  would  re- 
new, however,  my  original  suggestion 
that  the  bill  boards  should  be  taxed  and 
the  fund  derived  from  this  source  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  your  Art  In- 
stitute."    (Applause.) 
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THE  WORK  AND  PLANS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHARITIES 


The  work  and  plans  of  the  United 
Charities  of  Chicago  were  discussed 
informally  before  the  City  Club  on 
Saturday,  January  22.  Those  who  took 
part  were  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wacker, 
president,  Professor  Charles  Richmond 
Henderson,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  Mr.  Sherman  C. 
Kingsley,  general  superintendent  of 
the  United  Charities.  Dr.  H.  B.  Favill 
presided. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Favill 

"Gentlemen,  for  a  great  many  years 
the  organizations  in  this  community 
which  have  charged  themselves  with 
the  responsibility  of  ministering  to 
the  poor  have  been  doing  their  work 
quietly  and  without  display,  but,  never- 
theless, in  -an  effective,  philanthropic, 
constructive  manner.  The  two  leading 
charitable  societies  of  this  community 
have  been  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid 
Society,  the  oldest,  and  the  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Charities,  more  recent. 
These  organizations  were  formed  for 
rather  different  purposes  but  finally 
came  to  discharge  similar  functions. 
When  this  fact  became  known;  it  was 
seen  that  there  ought  to  be  a  con- 
solidation of  the  two  movements. 
This  consolidation  was  effected  about 
a  year  ago  by  the  uniting  of  the  two 
societies  into  a  single  organization 
known  as  the  United  Charities.  This 
organization  now  has  entire  charge  of 
the  work  of  dispensing  relief  and  of 
carrying  on  the  constructive  charitable 
work  of  this  community. 

"Besides  taking  over  the  duties  of 
both  of  the  older  organizations,  the 
United  Charities  has  assumed  new 
functions,  one  of  which  is  the  giving 
of  proper  publicity  to  its  various  activ- 
ities and  needs.    No  longer  is  the  char- 


ity organization  of  this  city  to  run 
along  without  promulgating  its  plans 
and  its  needs  and  without  asserting 
what  it  considers  to  be  its  rights  to  rec- 
ognition in  Chicago.  Therefore,  as  a 
first  step  in  this  publicity  campaign,  we 
are  to  have  presented  to  us  today  the 
facts  about  the  United  Charities  and 
the  relation  of  the  organization  to  this 
community.  We  intend  to  keep  on  do- 
ing all  that  can  be  done  to  enlist  the 
good  offices  of  the  community  in  the 
furtherance  of  this  work. 

"The  United  Charities  aims  to  do 
three  things :  First,  to  dispense  char- 
ity where  necessary;  second,  to  give 
■constructive  assistance  to  those  ele- 
ments in  the  community  which  need 
help,  though  not  in  so  obvious  a  form; 
third,  to  act  as  a  clearing  house 
through  which  people  of  philanthropic 
disposition  may  make  their  contribu- 
tions to  charity  without  any  misgiv- 
ings that  they  may  be  misdirected. 
The  details  of  this  work  will  be  ex- 
plained by  the  president  of  the  United 
Charities,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wacker,  to 
whom  we  will  now  have  the  pleasure 
of  listening." 

Mr.  Wacker  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks presented  an  outline  of  the  or- 
ganization and  principal  activities  of 
the  United  Charities.  This  outline, 
which  was  in  the  form  of  a  chart,  is 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin. 
Continuing,  Mr.  Wacker  said: 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wacker 

"The  United  Charities  of  Chicago 
was  established  in  April,  1909,  through 
the  consolidation  of  the  Relief  and  Aid 
Society  and  the  Bureau  of  Charities. 
This  gives  Chicago  a  strong,  compre- 
hensive, unified  organization.  Last 
year  through  eleven  district  offices,  we 
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helped  13,965  families,  numbering  over 
50,000  individuals.  The  principal  causes 
of  distress  were  sickness,  accident, 
death,  old  age.  Then  there  is  deser- 
tion and  intemperance  and  other  mis- 
conduct  which    is   just   as   disastrous. 


ified  milk  were  distributed  to  sickly 
children.  In  the  laundry,  sewing  room 
and  domestic  science  room,  employ- 
ment and  instruction  are  given  to 
mothers  who  must  learn  how  to  earn  a 
living  for   their  children.     The   Open 
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and  sometimes  more  so,  to  the  women 
and  children. 

"The  Alary  Crane  Nursery  main- 
tained by  the  Society  is  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  mothers  and  children.  It 
contains  a  day  nursery  with  a  capacity 
for  seventy-five  children  and  gave  18,- 
887  days'  care  to  children  of  working 
mothers  last  year.  In  the  milk  depot, 
120,000  bottles  of  pasteurized  and  mod- 


Air  School  for  children  predisposed  to 
tuberculosis  is  on  the  roof  of  the 
building. 

"The  United  Charities  called  the 
meetings  which  led  to  the  Infant  Wel- 
fare campaign  and  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  crusade.  Through  a  donation 
from  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Me- 
morial Fund,  we  were  able  to  main- 
tain five  tent  stations  for  babies  and 
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to  keep  twenty  workers  in  the  field  all 
summer  to  care  for  sick  babies. 

"Over  2,000  homeless  men  and  boys, 
some  convalescent,  some  stranded  in 
the  city,  were  assisted.  The  Society 
maintains  a  home  for  such  men  and 
boys. 

"The  Society  carries  on  a  Social  Serv- 
ice work  at  the  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital in  behalf  of  outgoing  patients 
who  have  no  home  or  money.  It  fur- 
nishes two  workers  who  are  in  con- 
stant attendance  and  last  year  helped 
1,858  people. 

"Our  Inquiry  Department  will  fur- 
nish information  to  any  inquirer  con- 
cerning the  character  and  standing  of 
charitable  institutions  and  agencies 
soliciting  contributions. 

"In  the  Registration  Department  is 
the  index  which  makes  a  clearing 
house  for  the  charity  work  of  the  city. 
160,000  records  are  on  file.  This  in- 
formation, confidential  in  character, 
can  be  made  of  great  service  to  those 
who  are  appealed  to  on  the  streets  or 
in  their  homes  if  they  will  communi- 
cate with  the  Society  before  aiding. 
Whether  a  contributor  or  not,  every 
citizen  is  requested  to  refer  cases  and 
to  make  use  of  this  Department. 

"The  Society  carries  on  an  extensive 
summer  outing  work.  2,640  boys  and 
girls  were  sent  to  the  country  for  two 
weeks.  1,557  mothers  and  children 
were  cared  for  at  Camp  Algonquin. 
The  United  Charities  handled  all  the 
transportation  for  outings  given  in 
Chicago  and  kept  an  index  of  these 
guests  —  16,375  in  all. 

"The  Society  covers  the  whole  city 
and  helps  regardless  of  race,  color  or 
creed.  We  are  unable  adequately  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  us  by 
the  poor  because  of  lack  of  funds.  We 
were  obliged  to  borrow  $30,000,  and 
then  could  not  do  all  that  should 
have  been  done.  We  are  seeking  a 
pledged  annual  support  that  will  en- 
able us  to  do  this  work  more  thor- 
oughly. 

"To  furnish  timely  assistance  to  the 
sick,  the  hungry  and  the  homeless,  to 
the  downhearted,  to  the  man  out  of 
work,  to  the  mother  struggling  to  keep 
her  family  together,  to  the  children  on 
whom  the    hand    of    poverty    falls    so 


heavily,  this  is  our  primary  function. 
But  there  is  much  more  to  do.  There 
is  work  which  we  have  not  touched  or 
which  Ave  have  touched,  at  least,  only 
superficially.  We  must  take  up  cer- 
tain problems  which  affect  our  social 
welfare  and  which  we  realize  must  be 
studied,  in  order  that  we  may  find  and 
apply  a  remedy.  I  refer  to  such  social 
problems  as  that  of  infant  Avelfare.  In 
New  York  City,  following  the  work 
inaugurated  in  Chicago,  baby  work 
was  taken  up  and  pushed  until  now 
New  York  has  a  Bureau  of  Child 
Hygiene.  Under  this  bureau  are  the 
school  nurses,  who  are  maintained 
throughout  the  year,  in  the  summer 
l^eing  detailed  to  the  work  of  visit- 
ing the  babies.  Other  problems  which 
should  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
Society's  work  are  those  of  wife-de- 
sertion, vagrancy,  regulation  of  ba- 
keries and  tenement  houses,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  municipal  lodging  house 
for  women  and  problems  of  a  similar 
nature.  There  should  also  be  a  sur- 
vey of  the  general  field  of  charity. 

"The  people  of  this  country  should 
demand  a  more  intelligent  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  public  relief  and, 
as  there  is  a  large  field  for  both  public 
and  private  charity,  great  efforts 
should  be  made  to  bring  these  different 
agencies  into  closer  co-operation  and 
to  make  them  component  parts  of  one 
great  system. 

"In  our  country  public  sentiment  is 
all  powerful.  It  should  be  one  of  the 
aims  of  organized  charity  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  distress,  suffering  and 
misfortune  and  to  apply  in  an  intelli- 
gent manner  remedies  for  their  pre- 
vention. The  duty  of  ascertaining  the 
cause,  suggesting  the  remedies  and  in- 
dicating to  what  extent  the  govern- 
ment can  be  justly  called  upon  to  make 
private  charity  unnecessary,  clearly 
falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  settlement 
and  charity  workers  and,  in  fact,  upon 
all  whose  humanitarian  instincts 
prompt  them  to  work  in  that  field  of 
enterprise.  Let  them  make  careful  in- 
vestigations, spread  broadcast  their  in- 
formation as  to  the  causes  of  distress 
and  demand  the  necessary  legislation. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  every  good  man  will  con- 
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sider  it  his  duty  to  agitate  persistently 
for  the  remedies  pointed  out. 

"We  now  have  endowments  netting 
us  annually  $18,000.  We  have  secured 
$55,000  annually  in  pledges  and  accord- 
ing to  careful  estimates,  we  shall  need 
in  annual  contributions  about  $100,000 
more  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
the  work  as  at  present.  A  determined 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the 
amount  necessary  before  we  will  recall 
the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Kingsley 
to  help  at  once,  amply  and  intelligent- 
ly, wherever  help  is  needed,  irrespec- 
tive of  nationality,  creed  or  color.  We 
have  the  machinery  and  the  will  to  do 
the  work  and  it  is  up  to  the  people  of 
Chicago,  who  have  the  means  and  the 
heart,  to  enable  us  by  their  support  to 
do  so. 

"Wliy  is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  many 
munificent  bequests  made  by  our  rich 
men  and  women  the  United  Charities 
have  been  forgotten  ?  Do  they  not  know 
that  we  have  here  in  Chicago  a  chari- 
table organization  which  is  looked  up- 
on as  a  model  by  charitable  workers  in 
all  large  cities  of  this  country?  Let 
them  learn  it  now  and  remember  it  in 
the  future.  Let  them  help  us  to  make 
it  an  institution  of  still  greater  merit 
and  of  still  greater  credit  to  our  city. 

"We  need  a  new  charity  building. 
Who  is  the  man  able  and  willing  to 
erect  such  a  monument  to  himself  and 
to  his  city?  Such  a  charit}^  building 
would  be  made  the  clearing  house  of 
all  charitable  institutions  in  this  com- 
munity. The  saving  in  expenses  and 
in  the  preventing  of  fraud,  duplica- 
tions and  impositions  would  alone 
make  it  a  splendid  investment.  Think 
of  how  much  money  would  thus  be 
saved  for  the  worthy  poor!  We  all 
know  that  promiscuous  giving  is  an 
evil. 

"The  consolidation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Charities  and  the  Relief  and  Aid  So- 
ciety has  united  the  field  of  effort  and 
centralized  the  responsibility.  It  has 
made  more  than  ever  apparent  the 
great  needs  that  exist  in  this  commu- 
nity. Our  citizens  were  very  desirous 
that  this  union  should  be  brought 
about.  Now  that  the  officers  have  ac- 
complished this,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
let  our  needs  be  known  and  also  to  call 


attention  again  to  the  fact  that  we  can- 
not do  the  work  unless  funds  are  re- 
ceived. We  have  the  organization  and 
facilities  but  we  need  the  interest  and 
co-operation  of  every  one  who  can 
contribute.    I  thank  you."  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  FAVILL:  "Gentle- 
men, now  that  you  know  the  scope  and 
extensiveness  of  this  work  of  the 
United  Charities,  it  is  unnecessary  that 
you  should  be  told  that  the  execution 
of  this  work,  which  is  very  largely  a 
volunteer  process,  is  very  laborious. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  United 
Charities  is  a  hard  working  body.  The 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
is  a  real  chairman.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  introduce  Professor  Henderson, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  United  Charities."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Henderson 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I 
take  my  cue  from  what  Mr.  Forgan 
has  already  said  in  public  print  in  re- 
gard to  the  unique  position  which  the 
United  Charities  holds  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  It  represents  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  movement,  which 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
municipal  charities  of  the  cities  of  the 
German  empire,  the  so-called  Elberfeld 
system.  Indeed,  this  method  devel- 
oped in  France,  starting  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago  in  Paris  from  the 
work  of  Mr.  Le  Febure,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  French  legislature,  un- 
til it  has  extended  to  all  the  large  cities 
of  France  except  Lyons.  I  may,  there- 
fore, speak  of  this  movement,  not  as 
something  local  or  experimental,  but  as 
something  which  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  competent  men 
and  women  engaged  in  charity 
work  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  I  am  not,  therefore,  plead- 
ing for  you  to  invest  in  an  ex- 
periment. I  could  do  that  with  good 
faith  but  it  is  unnecessary  now,  after 
the  movement  has  established  itself 
and  has  shown  by  its  fruits  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  a  civilized  com- 
munity. 

"The  proposition  which  I  want    to 
advance  is  this:  That  this  charity  de- 
serves, in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
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to  receive  the  consideration  and  sup- 
port of  every  generous  man  and  wo- 
man in  Chicago.  In  saying  this,  I 
would  not  for  an  instant  be  under- 
stood as  minimizing  the  worth  and  the 
imperative  necessity  of  other  forms  of 
charity. 

"In  a  directory  of  the  charities  of 
Chicago,  pubHshed  a  few  years  ago  by 
representatives  of  the  principal  char- 
ity organizations  of  the  city,  there  is 
a  list  of  nine  dilTerent  groups  of  or- 
ganizations for  the  relief  of  distress. 
There  were,  for  example,  organiza- 
tions for  the  relief  of  needy  families  in 
their  homes.  There  were  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  for  the  relief,  ed- 
ucation and  correction  of  children,  and 
for  the  relief  of  the  aged,  the  sick  and 
infirm.  These  institutions  were  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  the  municipality, 
the  county,  by  endowed  charities  or  by 
the  annual  gifts  of  generous  people. 
There  was  also  a  large  range  of  activ- 
ities directed  toward  correctional  work 
and  toward  the  relief  of  the  sick. 
There  were  many  agencies  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character;  these  alone  oc- 
cupying in  the  list  something  over  one 
hundred  pages  of  text.  All  of  these 
agencies,  together  with  the  schools  for 
the  training  of  professional  workers 
and  the  efforts  made  to  improve  the 
scientific  foundation  in  the  study  of 
these  movements,  constitute  an  honor- 
able chapter  in  the  history  of  Chicago. 
All  of  those  charities  that  are  well 
managed  deserve  the  contributions  of 
those  who  are  connected  with  them  or 
who  shall  be  connected  with  them.  But 
the  United  Charities — by  its  very  name 
a  happy  omen — has  a  position  differ- 
ent from  any  of  these.  It  has  a  pur- 
pose which  encompasses  the  claims  of 
all.  It  is  of  that  proposition  which  I 
wish  particularly  to  speak. 

"The  United  Charities  is  necessary 
to  the  good  functioning  of  every  one  of 
these  institutions  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  whatever  may  be  its  character, 
whatever  may  be  the  nationality  or  the 
religious  affiliations  of  those  to  whom 
it  appeals  or  to  whom  it  ministers. 
This'  is  true,  first,  because  it  is  the 
only  charity  that  professes  even  to  try 
to  relieve  instantly,  intelligently  and 
adequately,    any     person,    no     matter 


what  may  be  the  cause  of  his  distress, 
no  matter  what  may  be  his  creed  or 
his  economic  or  moral  relations. 

'T  know  that  it  used  to  be  said 
that  we  had  to  make  distinctions.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  movement  there 
was  a  standing  rubric  of  this  char- 
acter: 'A  difference  between  the 
worthy  and  the  unworthy  poor.'  Once 
in  awhile,  we  hear  that  phrase  still,  but 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  has 
outgrown  it.  If  there  is  any  man,  wo- 
man or  child  who  needs  the  intelli- 
gent and  patient  effort  of  a  charitable 
organization  to  save  him,  it  is  the  so- 
called  unworthy  person.  I  know  he 
may  require  a  little  different  sort  of 
discipline;  in  the  one  case,  he  may 
need  a  good  square  meal  and,  in  the 
other,  a  term  in  the  penitentiary;  but, 
in  either  case,  what  society  is  under  the 
obligation  of  doing  is  to  transform 
character.  Society  must  not  stop  mere- 
ly because  the  man  or  the  child  is  a 
pauper,  a  mendicant,  a  vagabond  or 
a  criminal.  It  should  say:  'There  is 
one  door  at  which  any  man,  woman  or 
child  may  enter  with  any  kind  of  dis- 
tress and  need  not  go  to  a  second  door 
to  beg.' 

"That  is  our  ideal.  Do  we  meet  that 
standard  which  we,  ourselves  have 
fixed?  That  is  impossible  at  present, 
but  it  is  a  magnificent  social  achieve- 
ment to  have  set  distinctly  before  us 
the  ideal  that  there  should  be  one  so- 
ciety, one  organization,  representing 
the  entire  community  of  Chicago, 
which  should  say  to  the  unfortunate: 
'You  need  not  wander  another  square ; 
you  need  not  make  a  second  appeal; 
you  need  not  tear  open  again  the 
wound  which  gives  us  both  distress.* 
One  probe  of  the  efficient  surgeon  is 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  probings 
of  all  of  the  uneducated  charlatans  and 
quacks. 

"What  we  want  is  to  have  a  place 
in  the  organization  where  we  can 
bring  any  person  who  is  on  the  down- 
ward road  toward  mendicancy  and 
say:  'You  need  not  go  farther.  You 
have  no  reasonable  excuse  for  begging 
of  a  second  person.  Beg  of  us  and  we 
will  take  the  burden  of  your  need  up- 
on our  shoulders    from    this    moment 
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on.'  You  can  see  that  this  is  a  vastly 
different  stand  from  that  which  is  or- 
dinarily adopted  in  charity  work. 

"We  have  come  here,  not  so  much 
to  plead  for  the  poor  as  to  plead  for  a 
more  sensible  treatment  of  mendicancy 
on  your  part.  A  great  many  of  us 
have  damaged  the  poor  by  giving  them 
a  little  and  sending  them  on;  by  train- 
ing men  at  our  back  doors,  at  our  front 
doors  and  in  our  offices  to  be  beggars 
— and  the  next  step  to  beggary  is  crim- 
inality. We  want  one  place,  therefore, 
so  strong,  so  well  equipped  with  offices 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  city  and 
with  trained  people  at  adequate  sala- 
ries that  we  can  handle  this  problem 
effectively.  This  matter  of  salaries  is 
important,  for  other  cities  are  taking 
away  the  people  whom  we  have 
trained  but  whom  we  cannot  keep  be- 
cause we  do  not  pay  them  adequate 
salaries ;  this  is  one  reason  why  we 
cannot  do  the  work  which  we  would 
like  to  do. 

"I  claim  that  it  is  an  important  thing 
to  have  one  society  that  will  not  say : 
'You  must  go  somewhere  else  because 
we  do  not  take  up  this  particular  line 
of  charity.  We  are  specialists.'  That 
is  a  perfectly  proper  attitude  for  such 
an  organization  as  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities.  It  is  perfectly  proper  for 
the  Cook  County  Hospital  to  refuse  to 
take  in  orphan  children  that  are  sound 
in  health  or  for  the  Home  for  the  Fee- 
ble Minded  at  Lincoln  to  refuse  to 
take  aged  people  who  are  mentally 
sound.  It  is  perfectly  proper  for  any 
of  your  special  denominational  or  na- 
tional societies  to  help  only  certain 
classes  of  persons  of  whom  they  are 
the  special  trustees.  The  United  Char- 
ities, however,  has  undertaken  the 
work  of  helping  instantly,  eft'ectively, 
intelligently  and  adequately  anyone 
that  may  ask  for  aid.  The  fulfillment 
of  that  function  requires  not  only  that 
we  should  educate  our  public  by  wise, 
persistent  and  systematic  efforts,  but 
that  we  should  come  into  close  con- 
tact through  our  central  office  with 
every  one  of  these  special  charities, 
sending  them  the  people  that  they 
want  to  help,  but  do  not  know,  and 
suggesting  more  eft'ective  methods  of 
doing  their  work. 


"In  the  second  place,  we  claim  a 
unique  function  for  the  United  Chari- 
ties because  it  alone  is  in  a  position  to 
secure  a  central  registration  of  those 
who  are  in  need  or  to  gather  adequate 
knowledge  concerning  them — or  infor- 
mation as  to  where  that  knowledge 
can  be  obtained  instantly  by  telephone. 
It  is  able  to  gather  information  as  to 
the  resources  of  the  city  and  as  to  the 
\arious  societies  and  individual  givers 
throughout  the  community,  so  that 
from  the  data  in  hand  the  superintend- 
ent or  anyone  of  his  staff'  can,  without 
hesitation,  direct  a  person  to  the  place 
where  he  may  be  able  to  secure  as- 
sistance. 

"Gathering  up,  on  the  one  hand,  as 
in  a  central  clearing  house,  the  infor- 
mation about  those  that  are  in  dis- 
tress, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
formation about  the  resources  of  the 
city  and  bringing  this  data  together, 
not  by  a  process  of  slow  and  tedious 
investigation  but  by  having  the  facts 
immediately  in  hand,  form  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  work  of  such  societies 
as  the  United  Charities.  Do  we  do  this 
work  as  should  be  done?  No,  we  can- 
not do  it ;  we  do  not  have  the  means. 
But  does  the  artist  ever  reach  his 
ideals?  One  great  artist  said  near  the 
close  of  his  career :  'Today  I  am  in 
despair.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  have  painted  as  good  as  I  could 
think.' 

"In  the  United  Charities  we  do  not 
profess  to  have  an  absolutely  per- 
fect and  complete  registration.  There 
is  a  good  registration  but  it  can  be  im- 
proved. In  order  to  improve  it,  how- 
ever, we  must  have  more  money  and 
better  trained  agents — and  we  must 
keep  them  after  we  have  trained  them. 

"In  the  third  place,  the  United  Char- 
ities occupies  a  singular  position  of 
great  advantage  in  this  city,  in  that  it 
seeks  not  only  to  mitigate  distress  but 
to  discover  and  remove  its  causes.  It 
is  true  we  have  not  proceeded  in  this 
part  of  our  enterprise  as  far  as  has 
been  done  in  the  city  of  New  York;  in 
this  respect  we  are  behind  the  mag- 
nificent Charity  Organization  Society 
of  that  city,  but  does  any  true  and 
loyal  Chicago  man  think  that  we  are 
going  to  sta}^  behind  a  town  like  New 
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York?  (Laughter.)  Merely  because 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York  has  rendered  such  an  amaz- 
ing service  in  the  prevention  and  reduc- 
tion of  death  and  sickness  by  tuber- 
culosis, because  it  has  grappled  with 
the  problem  of  vagrancy  as  no  other 
organization  in  this  country  has  done, 
because  it  has  taken  up  many  of  the 
problems  of  those  who  are  incapable  of 
rendering"  an  equivalent  for  their  liv- 
ing, because  it  has  undertaken  many 
other  things  such  as  those,  with  funds 
specially  designated  for  the  purpose, 
shall  we  say  that  we  can  not  do  these 
things  which  New  York  has  done? 

"I  was  a  student  in  Chicago  in  the 
times  of  the  old  University.  I  have 
been  here  now  for  fifteen  years.  I  am 
proud  of  Chicago — of  everything  but 
its  dirt.  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
such  a  society  as  this  which  can  say : 
'These  sources  of  distress  must  be 
dried  up;  these  causes  of  misery  in  our 
industries,  in  our  institutions,  in  our 
politics,  in  our  legislation,  are  not  to 
be  regarded  with  equanimity  and  calm. 
These  are  things  that  we,  with  char- 
acteristic Chicago  energy,  will  grapple 
with  as  soon  as  the  evil  is  disclosed.' 

"Two  things  the  United  Charities 
can  do  for  this  great  movement  to  pre- 
vent the  causes  of  misery,  crime,  vice 
and  distress ;  it  can  furnish  the  infor- 
mation and  it  can  furnish  the  trained 
workers  to  help .  carry  out  any  plan 
which  may  be  proposed. 

"First  it  can  furnish  the  information. 
If  you  study  the  tables  that  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  you  may 
find  the  sources  of  distress  in  the  city 
of  Chicago — tuberculosis  and  illnesses 
of  different  sorts,  want  of  industrial 
training,  neglected  morality,  neglected 
family  life,  and  so  forth.  If  you  want 
to  know  where  Chicago  most  •  pro- 
foundly fails,  look  at  the  records  of 
many  thousands  of  cases  now  on  our 
combined  registration  in  the  United 
Charities  ofifice.  and  at  the  facts  which 
we  have  accumulated  but  have  not  yet 
had  time  fully  and  scientifically  to 
study.  There  you  will  see  the  tragic 
story  displayed  before  you ;  you  will 
see  the  causes  of  distress  and  some  of 
the  methods  by  which  it  can  be  miti- 
gated— including,   sometimes,  the  nec- 


essary legislation   to  remove  them   al- 
together. 

"I  said  that,  in  the  second  place,  the 
United  Charities  might  furnish  the  in- 
spiration and  the  trained  workers  to 
assist  in  removing  the  causes  of  dis- 
tress. Our  workers  are  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States.  When  any- 
body wants  a  person  for  a  superior  po- 
sition, he  comes  to  Chicago  and  takes 
him  away  from  us.  We  are  training 
people  to  look  at  things  in  a  larger 
way.  We  are  accumulating  the  facts 
which  make  their  appeal  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  business  community. 
Finally,  we  are  making  this  appeal : 
Industry,  transportation,  manufacture, 
commerce  and  education  can  not  get 
on  with  cripples.  We  can  not  afford 
simply  to  feed  the  hungry — and  that 
we  must  to  relieve  the  distress  of  sick- 
ness— but  we  must  see  to  it  that  there 
are  fewer  persons  who  are  ill,  fewer 
who  are  left  in  times  of  sickness,  ac- 
cident, non-employment,  old  age, 
widowhood  or  orphanage,  to  carry 
upon  their  own  enfeebled  shoulders 
the  burdens  that  ought  to  be  shared 
— and  when  we  are  intelligent,  will  be 
shared — by  all  the  citizens  of  a  g'en- 
erous  and  enlightened  municipality 
and  commonwealth."    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  superin- 
tendent of  the  United  Charities  of  the 
cit^^  spoke  further  concerning'  the 
work  of  that  c^-ganization.     He  said: 

Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley 

"Back  of  the  chairman  of  this  meet- 
ing is  a  large  map  on  which  are  about 
fourteen  thousand  black  dots.  Each 
dot  stands  for  a  family  that  the  United 
Charites  dealt  with  in  ;-cme  way  or 
other  during  its  past  year  of  service. 
On  the  map  are  also  twelve  or  thirteen 
stars.  Each  star  represents  the  loca- 
tion of  the  district  offices,  the  outposts 
in  this  city  from  which  the  principal 
part  of  the  work  of  the  United  Chari- 
ties is  carried  on.  These  district  offices, 
as  you  will  notice,  are  located  at  the 
points  of  the  city's  greatest  need. 

"Each  of  these  fourteen  thousand 
black  dots,  as  I  said,  represents  a  fam- 
ily and  as  each  family  represents  an 
average  of  three  and  a  half  or  four  peo- 
ple, more  than  fifty  thousand  persons 
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arc  shown  to  have  been  dependent,  in 
some  way  or  other  last  year,  upon  the 
action  that  was  taken  through  the  offi- 
ces of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago. 
I  need  not  say  that  this  matter  imposes 
upon  those  who  are  in  charge  a  very 
great  responsibihty.  Never,  I  beheve, 
since  the  organization  of  the  Humane 
Society,  has  there  been  an  agency 
Avhich  has  had  brought  to  its  attention 
so  much  of  human  distress  and  mis- 
fortune as  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  our  organization  and  of  similar  or- 
ganizations in  our  modern  cities. 

"The  City  Club  has  committees  on 
housing,  on  health  and  on' various 
other  social  matters.  The  reason  why 
you  need  these,  gentlemen,  is  reflected 
in  the  condition  of  this  map,  for  this 
map  represents  the  places  where  the 
conditions  that  are  wrong  in  our  com- 
munity bear  the  hardest. 

"If  you  follow  the  streets  and  alleys 
that  lead  to  the  homes  of  the  people 
we  have  helped,  you  will  find  yourself 
on  the  trail  of  the  white  hearse ;  you 
will  find  yourself  on  the  trail  of  those 
who  are  burdened  with  distress  all 
along  the  line  of  a  diminishing  and  a 
depressed  standard  of  living.  Among 
the  fourteen  thousand  families  repre- 
sented on  this  map  are  the  homes  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  people,  where 
the  bread-winner  has  been  removed,  of 
about  six  or  seven  hundred  where  the 
bread-Avinner  has  deserted  his  family, 
and  of  other  hundreds  and  thousands 
where  the  bread-winner  lies  ill  and  is 
waiting  the  time  when  death  will  over- 
take him. 

"Doctor  Henderson  has  pointed  out 
the  various  phases  of  work  in  which 
we  are  very  deeply  interested.  It  is 
our  business  to  meet  the  v/ants  of  the 
people  as  humanely  and  as  promptly 
as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  meet  them. 
When  you  consider  that  every  one  of 
these  cases  I  have  told  you  about 
brings  to  us  a  particular  problem 
which  is  never  exactly  like  any  other, 
you  will  realize  that  it  imposes  a  bur- 
den upon  us  that  can  not  be  lightly 
discharged.  You  can  not  discharge  the 
obligation  in  terms  of  shoes  and  red 
flannel  or  of  any  other  material  thing. 
These  are  often  needed  but,  if  you  give 
them  only  and  allow  the  conditions  to 


remain  unchanged,  the  same  condi- 
tions that  produced  the  need  will  pro- 
duce that  need  again.  We  have,  there- 
fore, a  two-fold  ministry.  The  first  is 
the  direct  responsibility  of  relieving 
the  distress;  the  second,  the  responsi- 
bility of  discovering  and  relieving  the 
situation  as  indicated  by  the  calls  at 
our  offices. 

"There  is  not  a  class  of  trouble  that 
is  not  represented  in  the  calls  that 
come  to  the  United  Charities  of  Chi- 
cago. The  families,  whose  incomes  are 
so  depressed  and  who  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  high  cost  of  living  to 
cope  with,  usually  have  the  most  trou- 
ble about  their  girls — in  the  way  that 
Mr.  Roe  told  of  a  week  ago  at  this 
place.  TheSe  families  are  the  destina- 
tion of  the  cheapest  and  poorest  milk 
and  of  the  stalest  bread ;  they  are  situ- 
ated where  the  streets  are  cleaned  but 
little  or  not  at  all  and  where  the  sani- 
tary conditions  are  the  worst  in  our 
whole  city.  We  would  not  be  discharg- 
ing our  duty  to  the  citizens  of  this 
great  city,  if  we  merely  relieved  the 
immediate  needs  and  left  unknown  the 
conditions  which  are  producing  them. 
We  construe  it  to  be  a  part  of  our  duty 
to  attend  to  these  things,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  also  to  let  you  know,  on  the 
other,  where  things  are  most  wrong  in 
this  city  and  where  they  most  need  at- 
tention. 

"You  have  doubtless  read  in  the 
book,  which  all  of  us  perhaps  read 
sometimes  but  do  not  read  enough, 
that  'if  a  man  compel  you  to  go  with 
him  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain.'  The 
program  of  the  United  Charities  is  to 
go  with  him  the  second  mile  and  also 
the  miles  that  lie  beyond.  The  im- 
mediate need  of  taking  care  of  these 
creature  wants  is  our  first  great  prob- 
lem ^and,  as  Doctor  Henderson  says, 
what  we  are  asking  the  community  to 
enable  us  to  do  is  to  meet  those  wants 
promptly  and  adequately  and  to  do 
this  day  by  day.  Those  are  our  instruc- 
tions and  those  are  the  things  we  are 
attempting  to  do. 

"But,  I  submit  the  question  to  you, 
gentlemen,  if  we  are  going  to  make 
the  city  of  Chicago  the  kind  of  a  city 
we  want  it  to  be  in  the  future,  it  must 
be  a  city  where  the  boys  and  girls  will 
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have  an  increasingly  better  chance  of 
leading  normal,  happy,  successful 
lives.  We  are  interested  in  giving  to 
the  people  the  rent,  the  food,  the 
clothing  and  the  other  things  that  they 
need  to  tide  them  along,  but  I  believe 
the  city  of  Chicago  is  more  profound- 
ly interested  in  giving  every  boy  and 
every  girl  a  fair  chance;  more  inter- 
ested in  that  than  in  merely  giving 
them  charity."    (Applause.) 

MR.  GEORGE  E.  HOOKER:  "Mr. 
Chairman,  the  question  of  mendicancy 
has  been  mentioned  by  Doctor  Hen- 
derson. It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
street  mendicancy  has  been  increasing 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  rea- 
son to  be  assigned  for  that.  Is  it  due 
to  any  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  po- 
lice regulations  or  is  it  because  there 
are  more  people  who  are  in  distress 
and  who  naturally  resort  to  that 
means  of  relieving  it?" 

MR.  KINGSLEY:  "It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  largely  a  matter  of  police 
regulation.  I  believe  that  there  are 
possibilities  of  humanely  taking  care 
of  able  bodied  persons  found  on  the 
street.  I  mean  that  employment  can 
be  found  for  such  persons  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  immediate  problem  now 
is  not  the  problem  of  the  able  bodied. 
The  graver  problem  is  concerned  with 
the  handicapped  people,  the  cripples. 
It  can  be  solved  here  as  it  has  been 
solved  in  other  cities. 

"Many  of  the  street  beggars  who 
represent  themselves  to  be  cripples 
are  not  so  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  know  of  a  great  many  people,  how- 
ever, for  instance,  one  old  man  up  by 
the  county  building  who  has  pencils 
for  sale,  whose  injuries  are  exactly 
what  they  appear  to  be.  The  other 
side  of  the  problem  I  would  like  to  il- 
lustrate with  an  experience  I  had  one 
time  with  a  boy  who  was  brought  in- 
to my  ofifice  in  another  city.  He  had  a 
cane  and  a  very  high  heel  and  sole  on 
one  of  his  shoes — which  made  him.  ap- 
pear to  be  very  lame.  A  gentleman 
had  telephoned  us,  asking  what  he 
should  do  about  the  boy,  who  was  in 
his  office.  He  said  he  was  asking  for 
money,  exhibiting  a  card  and  saying 
that   he  was   a   cripple    and    that   he 


wanted  money.  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  bring  the  boy  over  to  the  office, 
When  he  came  we  had  a  long  inter- 
view with  the  boy  and  became  con- 
vinced that  he  had  a  story  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  tell.  So  I  sent  for  an 
inspector  from  the  police  department. 
The  boy  was  taken  into  custody,  with 
the  result  that  the  city  detected  and 
arrested  ten  of  the  worst  'yeggmen,' 
holdups  and  crooks  that  had  ever  in- 
fested the  community.  They  had  kits 
of  burglar  tools,  dynamite  and  all  of 
the  other  accessories  of  the  burglar's 
profession.  Several  of  the  other  men 
who  operated  in  this  gang — this  boy 
being  one  of  them — were  only  appar- 
ently injured.  'Brooklyn  Bill,'  how- 
ever, the  man  directing  the  crowd,  had 
a  permanently  injured  hand  from  the 
application  of  potash  and  other  ma- 
terials to  the  back  of  it.  Several  of  the 
other  members  of  the  gang  had  sore 
hands  and  sore  feet,  which  they  could 
exhibit  as  proof  that  they  were  really 
in  need.  The  boy  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  these  disclosures  received  on  an 
average  of  about  eight  dollars  a  day 
from  his  begging. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  kind 
of  thing  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  in 
every  other  city.  It  needs  a  special 
mendicancy  squad ;  it  needs  plain 
clothes  men ;  it  needs  splendid,  first- 
class,  efficient  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  police,  when  everybody  is  on  the 
square,  that  sort  of  mendicancy  can  be 
done  away  with."    (Applause.) 

MR.  WACKER :  "Yesterday,  a  very 
healthy  looking,  able  bodied  young 
man  accosted  me  on  the  street  and 
asked  for  help.  I  stopped  and  talked 
to  him  and  told  him  to  go  to  Mr. 
Kingsley,  the  general  superintendent 
of  the  United  Charities,  who  could  find 
him  work.  I  told  him  he  ought  not 
to  be  asking  for  help  when  he  was  in 
good  health  and  could  get  work.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  man  took  my 
advice  or  not,  but  I  wish  people  would 
give  such  advice  more  frequently.  If 
those  who  are  asking  for  help  are  really 
worthy  and  want  to  work,  they  will 
go  to  the  United  Charities  when  di- 
rected. This  man  was  undoubtedly 
able  to  work  and  if,  upon  application, 
we  found  that  he  could  do  only  light 
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work,  he  would  be  furnished  with  that 
sort  of  work.  The  United  Charities 
today  can  furnish  employment  to  ev- 
ery able  bodied  man  who  is  willing  to 
work.  There  is  no  question  about  it 
and  we  will  do  it  if  they  will  come  to 
us." 

MR.  HOOKER:  "What  do  you  do 
with  the  man  who  has  a  story  of  dis- 
tress out  of  business  hours,  when  the 
offices  of  the  society  are  closed?" 

AIR.  KINGSLEY:  "I  think  the 
United  Charities  ought  to  answer  that 
question  by  keeping  its  office  open  un- 
til twelve  o'clock  at  night.  We  have 
not  done  so  as  yet.  That  is  a  part  of 
the  program  we  have  in  mind,  but 
which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
carry  out  because  there  is  not  a  person 
in  the  office  who  is  not  already  badly 
overworked.  We  have  just  got  to  a 
position  where  we  can  meet  our  bills 
week  by  week.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  longer  that  state  of  affairs  will 
keep  up." 

MR.  WACKER:  "In  other  words 
it  is  up  to  the  people  of  Chicago  to 
furnish  us  the  sinews  of  war." 

MR.  VICTOR  YOUNG:  'T  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  the  discussion  today  and  I  am  sure 
it  voices  my  own  sentiment,  but  I  real- 
ly believe  that  the  case  has  not  been 
stated  in  strong  enough  terms.  I  think 
that  if  the  people  of  Chicago  knew  the 
actual  conditions  that  are  prevailing 
among  the  poor,  something  would 
surely  be  done.  In  the  County  Agent's 
office  we  are  taking  care  of,  in  one 
way  or  another,  over  four  thousand 
widows  with  an  average  of  from 
two  to  three  children  each.  There 
are  very  few  of  the  poorer  families  in 
this  city  that  are  really  adequately 
cared  for.  I  think  that  that  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  distress  and  of 
the  ills  which  arise  on  account  of  the 
families  not  being  able  to  care  for  their 
children  properly.  The  mother  must 
earn  her  living  by  scrubbing  or  wash- 
ing and  she  permits  the  children  to  run 
around  and  to  go  anywhere  they  please 
during  the   day.     They  get  into    bad 


company  and,     perhaps,     finally     find 
their  way  to  the  Juvenile  Court. 

"1  think  that  ample  provision  ought 
to  be  made  to  care  properly  for  these 
widows  and  for  those  who  are  unable 
to  care  for  themselves.  This  is  the  mis- 
sion of  charity  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
but  it  is  something  that  the  charitable 
organizations  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  do  in  an  adequate  way.  I  know 
they  have  not  had  the  funds;  I 
know  they  have  done  everything  that 
could  be  done ;  I  know  they  are  pre- 
pared to  do  everything  they  can  do; 
but  the  funds  are  not  available.  This 
is  really  a  problem  that  in  this  day  of 
advanced  civilization  ought  to  be  taken 
care  of.  The  need  that  this  thing 
should  be  done  can  not  be  emphasized 
too  strongly." 

Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald  asked  Mr. 
W^acker  with  reference  to  the  proced- 
ure for  becoming  an  annual  subscriber 
to  the  United  Charities. 

AIR.  WACKER:  "In  order  to  se- 
cure the  subscriptions  necessary,  a  fin- 
ance committee  has  been  appointed  of 
which  Mr.  Frank  O.  Wetmore,  vice- 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
is  chairman.  The  people  generally 
have  been  asked  to  send  in  their  con- 
tributions to  Mr.  Wetmore." 

MR.  ROSENWALD:  "I  would  hke 
Air.  Wacker  to  state  whether  the 
United  Charities  are  willing  to  accept 
annual  contributions  of  ten,  twenty- 
five  and  fifty  dollars." 

AIR.  WACKER:  "The  attitude  of 
the  society  is,  Mr.  Rosenwald,  to  ac- 
cept with  thanks  any  amount  from  one 
dollar  up.  The  smaller  contributions 
often  represent  a  greater  sacrifice  than 
the  larger  ones. 

"There  is  one  other  point  I  desire  to 
bring  before  you  at  this  time.  In  the 
course  of  this  work  I  have  sometimes 
met  the  question :  'Why  do  you  need 
more  money  in  these  prosperous 
times  than  you  did  before?'  The  only 
answer  I  can  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously give  to  this  question  is  that  we 
never  at  any  time  have  had  money 
enough  to  do  our  work  properly.  The 
people    who    ask    that    question    have 
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never  had  the  opportunity  that  we 
have  had  to  see  how  much  distress  and 
poverty  is  always  prevalent  in  a  large 
city  like  Chicago.  The  $200,000  for 
which  we  are  asking  is  not,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  adequate  to  do  all  that  w^e 
ought  to  do.     Desertion,  laziness  and 


vagrancy  are  always  prevalent  in  large 
cities,  in  prosperous  times  or  bad,  and 
until  we  can  get  at  the  bottom  of  this 
poverty  and  secure  legislation  which 
will  eliminate  it,  we  must  fight  it,  as 
best  we  can  under  the  circumstances. 
More  cannot  be  asked." 
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PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  FOR  CHICAGO  HARBOR 


All  the  issues  in  the  controversy  over 
the  so-called  City  Harbor  and  Sanitary 
District  or  Ton  bills  now  before  the  leg- 
islature, were  elaborately  discussed 
at  a  special  luncheon  of  the  City 
Llub  held  on  Saturday,  January  26. 
Arguments  in  favor  of  the  city 
bill  were  presented  by  Representative 
Anton  J.  Cermak.  who  introduced  the  bill 
in  the  House,  and  by  Alderman  Charles 
M.  Foell,  chairman  of  the  Council  Com- 
mittee on  Harbors,  Wharves  and  Bridges. 
The  other  side  of  the  case  was  discussed 
by  Representative  Cornelius  J.  Ton,  who 
introduced  the  Sanitary  District  bill  and 
by  Air.  Hoyt  King,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  Real  Estate  Department  of  the  Sani- 
tary District.  The  main  addresses  were 
followed  by  an  open  discussion  in  which 
other  phases  of  the  questions  involved 
were  brought  out.  Mr.  George  Packard, 
chairman  of  the  City  Club  Committee  on 
Harbors,  Wharves  and  Waterways,  pre- 
sided. 

With  the  meeting  of  the  special  session 
of  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assembly,  the 
question  of  harbor  improvements  for  the 
city  of  Chicago  has  come  to  the  front  as 
an  important  legislative  issue.  The  re- 
port of  the  Chicago  Harbor  Commission 
in  the  early  part  of  last  year  gave  a  defi- 
nite basis  for  the  movement  toward  the 
extension  of  harbor  facilities  in  this  city. 
Since  that  time,  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  John  M.  Ewen,  has  continued 
the  study  of  the  question  and  Mr.  George 
C.  vSikes,  expert  investigator  for  the  Har- 
bor Commissioner,  has  presented  a  report 
on  the  "Chicago  Dock  Problem."  em- 
bodying the  results  of  an  investigation 
into  the  harbor  policies  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  American  cities.  The  Council 
Committee  on  Harbors,  Wharves  and 
Bridges  is  at  present  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  granting  a  franchise  for  the 
development  of  harbor  facilities  to  a  pri- 


vate corporation  and  is  conducting  nego- 
tiations to  that  end  with  the  Pugh  Ter- 
minal Company. 

The  conflicting  ideas  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  obtaining  improved  harbor 
facilities  for  Chicago  have  crystallized  in 
the  Legislature  into  two  bills.  One  of 
these.  House  Bill  No.  31,  introduced  by 
Representative  Anton  J,  Cermak  of  the 
Ninth  District,  calls  for  an  extension 
of  the  city's  power  to  proceed  on  its  own 
initiative  with  the  work  of  harbor  im- 
provement or  to  grant  the  same  power  to 
private  capital.  The  other  bill.  House 
Bill  No.  35,  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Cornelius  J.  Ton  of  the  Thirteenth 
District,  calls  for  a  grant  of  authority  to 
the  Sanitary  District  to  construct  and  op- 
erate wharves  and  the  necessary  ware- 
houses and  terminal  facilities  or  to  lease 
such  wharves  and  facilities  to  a  private 
company.  The  city  bill  is  the  work  of 
the  Council  committees  on  Harbors, 
Wharves  and  Bridges  and  on  State  Leg- 
islation, acting  jointly,  and  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  City  Council.  The  Ton  bill 
has  not  been  endorsed  by  the  Sanitary 
District  but  President  R.  R.  McCormiok, 
in  his  annual  message,  submitted  subse- 
quent to  the  discussion,  approved  the 
idea  of  vesting  control  of  the  harbor  sit- 
uation in  the  Sanitary  District. 

The  principal  issues  involved  in  the 
controversy  over  these  bills  are  two  in 
number:  First,  should  the  docks  be  pub- 
licly or  privately  owned  ?  Second,  grant- 
ed that  public  ownership  is  both  desirable 
and  feasible,  should  the  power  to  proceed 
with  harbor  development  be  lodged  with 
the  city  or  with  the  Sanitary  District.  In- 
cidental to  these  broad  issues  of  public 
policy  are  other  important  questions,  for 
instance,  whether  the  docks  should  be 
constructed  immediately  or  more  slowly, 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  traffic; 
also,  whether  a  referendum  on  the  vari- 
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ous  propositions  involved  in  the  harbor 
]:)roblcm  is  advisable  or  necessary. 

There  seems  to  be  little  dispute  that 
public  ownership  of  docks,  as  an  ideal 
proposition,  would  be  the  proper  solution 
of  the  question.  But  the  financial  status 
of  the  city  would  seem  to  preclude  any 
immediate  step  in  the  direction  of  public 
ownership.  The  present  margin  of  in- 
debtedness which  the  city  may. incur  is 
$16,411,544,  but  $12,098,163  of  this 
amount  is  provided  for  in  the  proposed 
bond  issue,  leaving  a  total  of  only  $4,- 
313.381  available  for  other  permanent 
improvements.  Mr.  John  M.  Ewen,  har- 
Ix)r  commissioner  of  the  city,  recently 
estimated  the  cost  of  constructing  a  mod- 
ern system  of  docks  at  a  little  over  $10,- 
000,000.  This  estimate,  however,  includ- 
ed the  cost  of  an  assembly  hall  and  cer- 
tain pleasure  facilities  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  piers,  which  could  be  dispensed 
with  if  necessary.  It  also  included  the 
cost  of  constructing  three  piers.  If  a 
gradual  development  were  to  be  under- 
taken, the  bonding  power  of  the  city 
might  still  be  sufficient  to  make  a  fair 
start,  although  further  extension  of  the 
bonding  power  would  probably  be  nec- 
essary in  the  future  to  continue  the  work. 

Allowing  for  outstanding  contract  ob- 
ligations, the  bonding  power  of  the  San- 
itary District  is  such  that  about  $3,000,- 
000  of  bonds  could  be  issued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  harbor  improvement.  About  $2,- 
000.000  could  be  raised  by  taxation  and 
the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  power  — 
about  $350,000,  last  year — could,  ac- 
cording to  the  supporters  of  the  Sanitary 
District  bill,  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  is  claimed,  therefore,  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Ton  plan  that  the  Sanitary 
District  is  in  a  better  position  financially 
to  undertake  the  work  of  improving  the 
harbor  than  the  city,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  prevent  the  granting  of  a  private 
franchise — which,  in  their  opinion,  would 
probably  preclude  the  city  from  taking 
over  control  of  the  harlior,  because  of  the 
city's  inability  to  accumulate  the  neces- 
sary funds — would  be  to  give  to  the  San- 
itary District  power  to  go  ahead  with  the 
Imilding  of  docks  and  terminal  facilities. 
In  their  opinion,  therefore,  the  issues  of 
the  controversy  line  up  around  the  cen- 
tral issue  of  a  contest  between  public  and 
private  ownership. 


Other  considerations  urged  in  favor  of 
the  Sanitary  District  bill  are  that  the 
Sanitary  District  is  already  in  possession 
of  the  machinery  and  the  organization  to 
proceed  with  the  work  and  that,  as  the 
Sanitary  District  already  has  a  certain 
control  over  the  river  and  as  it  is  in- 
volved in  the  movement  toward  a  deep 
waterway  for  Illinois — of  which  the  Chi- 
cago harbor  would  be  the  northern  ter- 
minus— a  divided  jurisdiction  would  be 
undesirable. 

It  is  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  to 
vest  these  powers  in  the  Sanitary  District 
would  be  to  give  additional  and  undesir- 
al)Ie  permanency  to  that  body ;  that  it 
would  thus  be  a  step  away  from  the  con- 
solidation of  governmental  powers  which 
for  many  years  has  been  conceded  as 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  city.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  a  private  grant, 
properly  drawn,  would,  by  no  means, 
necessaril}'  prevent  the  cit}''  from  exer- 
cising proper  authority  over  the  harbor 
and  from  eventually  taking  over  the 
ownership  thereof.  It  is  also  argued  that 
the  Sanitary  District  would  be  less  amen- 
able to  popular  control  than  the  City 
Council. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  city 
bill  and  the  Sanitary  District  bill  on  the 
matter  of  a  referendum.  The  city  bill, 
as  originally  introduced,  provided  for  an 
optional  referendum — on  petition  of  ten 
per  cent  of  the  voters — on  the  grant  of  a 
franchise  or  on  any  proposition  for  the 
reclamation  of  submerged  land.  An 
amendment  has  been  framed,  however,  by 
the  advocates  of  the  city  bill,  which  pro- 
vides a  mandatory  referendum  on  any 
ordinance  authorizing  a  private  company 
to  proceed  with  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  docks  for  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  which  provides,  also,  for  an  optional 
referendum  on  any  ordinance  authoriz- 
ing the  acquisition  *  or  construction  of 
docks  by  the  city,  a  private  lease  of  over 
five  years  or  a  contract  with  riparian 
owners  for  the  reclamation  of  submerged 
lands.  The  Sanitary  District  bill,  as  at 
present  drawn,  includes  an  optional  ref- 
erendum on  a  lease  of  over  five  years  to 
a  private  company.  Mr.  Ton,  however, 
in  his  discussion  before  the  City  Club 
agreed  to  meet  any  amendments  of  this 
sort  which  the  city  bill  might  make. 

Before   introducing  the   speakers,   the 
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chairman,   Mr.   George  Packard,   briefly 
summarized  the  situation  as  follows : 

Mr.  George  Packard 

"As  Chairman  of  your  Committee 
on  Harbors,  Wharves  and  Water- 
ways, I  am  particularly  glad  that  this 
topic  of  the  harbor  question  has  come 
up  for  discussion.  There  is  nothing 
l)efore  the  citizens  of  Chicago  to-day 
that  is  more  urgent,  more  pressing, 
further  removed  from  the  realm  of 
irridescent  dreaming,  more  capable  of 
])rompt  solution  than  this  harbor  ques- 
tion. It  is  peculiar,  too,  in  that  it  has 
so  many  angles  of  approach,  all  of 
which  possess  excellencies  which  com- 
mend it  to  careful  consideration. 

"Starting  with  the  basic  proposition 
that  Chicago  needs  in  a  hurry  some 
kind  of  harbor  improvement,  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  commer- 
cial and  shipping  interests  but  from 
what  seems  to  me  the  larger  view- 
jioint  of  the  need  of  the  citizens  for 
relief  from  the  bridge  congestion, 
which  becomes  increasingly  annoying 
during  the  warmer  months. 

"As  a  relief,  the  following  proposi- 
tions have  been  advanced :  In  the 
first  place  there  is  a  private  corpora- 
tion adequately  equipped,  which  is 
ready  at  any  time  to  begin  the  con- 
struction of  piers  and  warehouses 
in  the  lake  north  of  the  Chicago  river. 
This  corporation  is  provided  with  a 
franchise  from  the  state  and  is  only 
awaiting  a  reasonable  franchise  from 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

"Secondly,  the  city  of  Chicago  de- 
lays granting  this  franchise  because  it 
— the  city — is  seeking  to  obtain  some- 
thing which  it  does  not  yet  have,  the 
full  power  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  wharves  and  warehouses. 
But  even  if  the  city  had  this  power, 
the  question  of  the  wherewithal  to  use 
it  is  not  entirely  apparent. 

"Thirdly,  it  is  sought  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  Sanitary  District  to  the 
same  end.  The  Sanitary  District  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  having 
the  machinery  and  the  revenue  at 
hand  to  undertake  the  work,  should  the 
Legislature  grant  it  the  necessary 
power. 

"Fourthh\  it  has   been    rumored    tlial 


the  United  States  government  is  ready 
to  expend  a  sum  of  almost  three  mil- 
lion dollars  for  harbor  improvements 
in  the  heart  of  Chicago.  That,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  to  do  with  this  par- 
ticular subject,  for  I  do  not  believe  the 
national  government  would  assume  to 
exercise  any  control  except  over  mat- 
ters which  directly  concern  naviga- 
tion. 

"We  are  very  fortunate  in  having 
with  us  this  afternoon  speakers  repre- 
senting both  the  city  side  and  the  San- 
itary District  side  of  the  proposed 
measures  of  relief.  I  shall  first  have 
the  honor  to  introduce  to  you,  the 
Hon.  Anton  J.  Cermak,  who  intro- 
duced the  bill  for  the  city."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Hon.  Anton  J.  Cermak 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I 
am  sorry  that  I  can  not  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  bill  as  I  would  like  to  do. 
I  am  only  the  foster  father  of  the  bill ; 
my  colleague  in  the  City  Council,  Al- 
derman Foell,  is  the  author  of  this  bill 
and  will  explain  it  in  greater  detail 
than  I  would  be  able  to  do.  I  happen 
to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  also  of  the  City  Council ;  that 
is  how  I  came  to  introduce  the  bill  in 
the  legislature.  The  measure  was 
drawn  up  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Committee  on  Harbors,  Wharves  and 
Bridges,  the  Local  Transportation 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
State  Legislature.  I  introduced  it  in 
the  House  on  January  11. 

"The  bill  as  drawn  is  entitled:  'A 
bill  for  an  act  to  extend  the  power  of 
cities  in  relation  to  harbors,  wharves 
and  harbor  structures,  facilities  and 
improvements  and  certain  utilities 
operated  in  connection  therewith,  to 
condemn  private  property  and  to  au- 
thorize the  use,  occupation  or  reclama- 
tion of  the  submerged  lands  of  the 
State  in  carrying  out  such  power.' 

"The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Municipal  Corporations.  In 
some  mysterious  way  it  was  taken 
from  that  committee  last  week  with- 
out my  knowledge  and  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary.  Probably 
my  colleague  on  the  right,  Mr.  Ton, 
who  introduced  the  Sanitary  District 
l)il'.  can  exi)1ain  that  better  il^"::.  T.     ■    i  . 
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"As  I  said,  I  am  not  able  to  go  into 
the  details  of  this  bill.  I  wish,  how- 
ever, to  say  this ;  that  I  do  not  believe 
that,  when  the  Sanitary  District  was 
created,  the  legislature  intended  to 
give  such  power  as  is  provided  for  in 
the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Ton.  The 
gentlemen  who  are  sponsors  for  that 
bill  will  have  a  hard  time  to  convince 
me  that  the  Sanitary  District  should 
have  any  such  power.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  bill  was  ever  introduced  because 
it  has  complicated  the  matter  in  such 
a  way  that  I  doubt  whether  either  the 
city  of  Chicago  or  the  Sanitary  District 
will  get  any  harbor  legislation.  The 
legislators  from  down  state  are  not  in- 
clined to  give  Chicago  any  more  legis- 
lation than  they  are  obliged  to  and,  in- 
asmuch as  we  are  wrangling  over  this 
question  as  to  whom  the  power  shall 
be  given,  they  do  not  feel  that  either 
the  city  or  the  Sanitary  District  should 
get  the  legislation  they  are  asking  for 
at  this  time. 

"Since  January   Uth,  I  have  tried  to 
get  a  hearing  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House       on       Municipal     Corporations, 
so     that     those     who     are     interested 
ill      this      measure      might      be      given 
an      opportunity      to     be      heard,      but 
up  to  the  present  time  I  have  failed 
to  get  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.     I  accused  him  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  of  not  acting  fairly, 
and  to  my  surprise  he  pointed  out  to 
me   that   the   bill   was   not   before   his 
committee.     When  I  came  to  investi- 
gate, I  discovered  to  my  surprise  that 
the  bill  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary,  having  been  sent  there  from 
the  Committee  on  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions,  without   my   knowledge.     That 
is  about  all  I  care  to  say  at  this  time." 
(Applause.) 

Alderman  Charles  M.  Foell,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  Committee  on 
Harbors,  Wharves  and  Bridges,  spoke 
with  reference  to  the  city  bill. 

Alderman  Charles  M.  Foell 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
the  City  Club:  Before  taking  up  for 
consideration  the  details  of  the  bill 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
city  harbor  bill,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  just  a  few  words  of  an  his- 


torical    nature    regarding    the   harbor 
situation  in  Chicago. 

•'On  the  13th  day  of  January,  1908, 
the  Mayor  of  Chicago  appointed  a 
Harbor  Commission,  composed  of 
eight  members,  three  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  City  Council,  the 
others  being  prominent  citizens  of  the 
community.  Mr.  John  M.  Ewen  was 
made  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
The  members  from  the  City  Council 
Avere  Aldermen  Hoffman,  Stewart  and 
myself.  The  other  members  were 
Messr.  Charles  H.  Wacker,  Charles 
H.  Conover,  Isham  Randolph  and 
Frederic  A.  Delano.  For  fourteen 
months  or  more  that  Commission  held 
public  hearings  at  which  the  commer- 
cial and  all  other  interests  of  the  city 
were  represented.  On  the  first  of 
March,  1909,  the  Commission  sub- 
mitted its  report  to  the  City  Council 
and  the  Council  referred  that  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Harbors,  Wharves 
and  Bridges. 

"The  immediate  occasion  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  that  Commission  was 
that  steps  were  being  taken  by  the 
South  Park  Commissioners  to  dedi- 
cate the  only  portion  of  the  lake  shore 
on  the  south  side,  not  already  in  their 
possession,  to  park  purposes.  The 
Mayor  in  his  message  pointed  out  that 
practically  the  entire  lake  shore,  with 
the  exception  of  that  portion  lying  be- 
tween Twelfth  street  and  Jackson 
Park,  had  already  been  dedicated  to 
park  purposes,  and  his  reason  for  ap- 
pointing the  Commission  was  to  as- 
certain, if  possible,  whether  or  not  at 
some  time  in  the  future — if  not  im- 
mediately— there  might  be  a  need  for 
harbor  development  on  some  portion 
of  the  lake  shore. 

"As  the  result  of  its  hearings,  the 
Commission  accumulated  a  consider- 
able mass  of  testimony.  The  report  of 
the  Commision,  together  with  three 
special  reports  prepared  for  it  and  a  di- 
gest of  the  hearings,  covered  a  volume 
of  some  four  hundred  pages.  Speaking 
with  all  modesty  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  I  think  I  may  say  that 
the  submission  of  this  report  was  the 
occasion  of  the  awakening  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago  to  a  realization  of  the 
need  of  better  harbor  facilities. 
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"The  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Commission  disclosed  the  fact  that, 
during  a  period  of  ten  years,  from 
1897  up  to  and  including  1907,  the  ton- 
nage of  practically  all  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  had  increased  very  materially, 
at  some  of  the  ports  as  much  as  five 
fold.  At  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Milwau- 
kee and  other  places,  the  tonnage  had 
more  than  doubled  during  that  period 
but  Chicago — and,  when  I  say  Chicago, 
I  speak  of  the  port  in  its  entirety,  in- 
cluding the  Calumet  district — had 
stood  practically  still.  Chicago  proper 
had  lost  during  those  ten  years  while 
the  Calumet  district  had  gained,  thus 
keeping  the  total  commerce  of  the  port 
at  a  practical  standstill  for  that  period 
of  time. 

"This  was  a  rather  deplorable  con- 
dition, but  it  was  a  fact.  In  the  re- 
port which  the  Commission  sub- 
mitted it  recommended  many  things 
to  better  this  situation,  two  or  three  of 
which  are  pertinent  to  the  present  dis- 
cussion ;  to  these  I  wish  to  refer. 
One  of  the  recommendations  was  that 
steps  be  taken  to  construct  piers  just 
north  of  the  river,  between  the  river 
mouth  and  Chicago  avenue,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  passenger,  package 
freight  or  fruit  lines.'  This  is  the 
point  where  the  private  corporation 
which  is  now  seeking  a  franchise  from 
the  city  proposes  to  build  its  docks. 

"Another  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  was  that  an  inland  har- 
bor should  be  created  on  Lake  Calu- 
met, either  by  the  city  of  Chicago  or 
by  contract  with  riparian  owners,  as 
might  seem  most  feasible  after  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  situation. 

"A  third  recommendation  was  that 
steps  be  taken,  if  necessary,  to  secure 
a  grant  of  power,  from  the  legislature 
of  Illinois  for  the  city  of  Chicago  to 
acquire,  construct,  maintain  and  oper- 
ate or  lease  for  operation,  wharves, 
docks  and  levees,  and,  in  connection 
therewith,  elevators,  warehouses  and 
vaults;  also  power  to  acquire,  operate 
or  lease  tracks  and  terminal  facilities 
in  connection  with  docks,  together 
with  the  power  to  condemn  such  land 
as  might  be  necessary  in  the  creation 
of  harbors  or  docks. 

"Those,  I   think,  are  the  three  rec- 


ommendations that  are  pertinent  to 
this  discussion.  When  the  Council 
Committee  on  Harbors,  Wharves  and 
Bridges  took  up  the  consideration  of 
the  subject,  it  first  had  a  legal  study 
made  of  the  city's  powers  to  carry  out 
these  various  recommendations  and, 
in  order  to  enable  you  to  understand 
the  reason  for  the  provisions  in  the  city 
bill,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state 
briefly  the  nature  of  the  legal  power  of 
the  city  with  reference  to  harbor  de- 
velopment, and  why  we  think  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  enabling  legis- 
lation which  this  bill  asks  for. 

"The  entire  legal  power  of  the  city 
with  reference  to  harbor  construction 
is  found  in  nine  clauses  of  article  five 
of  the  'Cities  and  Villages  Act.' 
They  are  short  and  I  am  going  to  refer 
to  them  seriatim.  The  thirtieth  clause 
of  this  article  gives  the  city  the  right 
to  deepen,  widen,  dock,  cover,  wall, 
alter  or  change  the  channel  of  water 
courses.  The  thirty-first  clause  gives 
it  the  power  to  construct  and  keep  in 
repair  canals  and  slips  for  the  accom- 
modation of  commerce.  The  next 
clause  gives  the  city  the  right  to  erect 
and  keep  in  repair  public  landing 
places,  wharves,  docks  and  levees. 
The  remaining  clauses,  taking  them  in 
order,  give  the  city  the  power  to  regu- 
late and  control  the  anchorage,  moor- 
age and  landing  of  all  water  craft  and 
their  cargoes  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  corporation ;  to  license,  regulate 
and  prohibit  wharf-boats,  tugs  and 
other  boats  used  about  the  harbor  or 
within  such  jurisdiction ;  to  fix  the 
rate  of  wharfage  and  dockage ;  to  col- 
lect wharfage  and  dockage  from  all 
boats,  rafts  or  other  craft  landing  at 
or  using  any  public  landing  place, 
wharf,  dock  or  levee  within  the  limits 
of  the  corporation ;  to  make  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  the  use  of  harbors, 
towing  of  vessels  and  the  opening  and 
passing  of  bridges;  lastly  to  appoint 
harbor  masters  and  define  their  duties. 
There  is  another  clause  giving  the  city 
the  right  to  enact  such  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  these 
powers  which  I  have  just  enumerated. 

"From  this  statement  of  the  city's 
powers  with  reference  to  harbors, 
it    is    manifest      that      the      city     does 
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not  have  the  power  to  do  many 
things  which  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  of  docks  by  the 
city.  Docks  without  warehouses, 
without  the  proper  passenger  and 
freight  terminal  faciHties  and  without 
Hghtcrage  and  car  ferries  would  not,  I 
take  it,  be  a  profitable  enterprise  for 
the  city,  either  to  own  or  operate. 
Everyone,  I  think,  will  admit  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  at  least 
some  of  these  facilities  in  connection 
with  any  harbor  developments  that 
may  be  made.  Therefore,  enabling 
legislation  is  sought  to  give  the  city 
at  least  this  power  to  build  ware- 
houses and  to  construct  the  necessary 
terminal  facilities,  both  land  and  water, 
in  connection  with  any  harbor  that 
may  be  developed.  It  is  also  apparent 
from  the  enumeration  of  these  powers, 
that  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  or 
not  the  city  has  the  authority  to  con- 
demn the  land  necessary  to  construct 
these  various  utilities.  It  is  to  clear 
up  these  doubtful  questions  and  to 
give  the  city  the  absolute  power  it 
now  lacks  that  the  city  bill  has  been 
framed  and  introduced  in  the  legisla- 
ture. 

"Now  with  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  city  bill  was  prepared,  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  city  bill  is  not  a  political  measure, 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  pet  of  any 
political  party  or  any  faction  of 
men.  It  was  prepared,  as  Alder- 
man Cermak  has  already  stated, 
in  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Committees  of 
the  City  Council  on  State  Legislation, 
on  Harbors,  Wharves  and  Bridges  and 
on  Local  Transportation.  The  harbor 
bill  proper,  however,  is  the  result  of 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  Committee  on 
State  Legislation  and  the  Committee 
on  Harbors,  Wharves  and  Bridges. 
The  bill,  as  sent  to  the  legislature,  was 
unanimously  recommended  for  pas- 
sage by  these  joint  committees,  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  Council  and, 
thereafter,  transmitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture through  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  State  Legislation.  The  pur- 
pose of  presenting  the  bill  in  that  way 
was  to  make  it  a  city  measure,  not  to 
impress  upon  it  or  inflict  upon  it  any 
partisan  or  political    coloring    of    any 


kind.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying  that  any  statement  that  may 
have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  any 
city  official  has  changed  his  attitude  or 
shifted  his  position  from  the  support 
of  this  bill  to  the  so-called  Ton  bill,  is, 
as  far  as  I  know,  without  foundation. 
The  city  bill  represented  the  best 
thought  of  the  committees  that  framed 
it  and  of  the  City  Council  and  the  city 
administration. 

"Section  one  of  the  bill  gives  the 
city  power  to  do  some  things 
which  it  already  has  the  undoubted 
power  to  do,  but  it  also  grants  some 
additional  authority.  It  gives  the  city 
the  right  to  acquire,  own,  construct, 
maintain  and  operate  and,  by  ordi- 
nance, to  authorize  persons,  firms  or 
corporations  to  construct,  maintain 
and  operate  harbors,  wharves,  docks, 
piers,  slips,  levees  and  all  the  neces- 
sary facilities  and  improvements  for 
the  development  of  the  harbor.  It 
also  gives  the  city  the  right  to  grant 
a  license  to  private  capital  to  do  this 
work  and  also  to  acquire,  own  or  oper- 
ate or  to  license  private  capital  to  ac- 
quire, own  or  operate  certain  other 
utilities,  namely,  warehouses  and  ter- 
minal facilities  of  various  kinds,  such 
as  I  have  enumerated. 

"In  addition  to  the  right  of  the  city 
either  to  undertake  this  work  itself  or 
by  license  to  authorize  others  to  do  it, 
section  one  gives  the  city  the  authority 
to  lease  these  facilities.  If  the 
city  does  the  actual  construction  work 
but  does  not  care  to  operate  the  docks, 
this  bill  seeks  to  give  the  city  the  right 
to  lease  these  utilities  to  private  per- 
sons upon  such  terms  as  the  city  may 
see  fit,  for  a  period  of  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  exceed  twenty  years. 

"Section  one  also  permits  the  city 
to  acquire  submerged  lands  by  pur- 
chase or  condemnation  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law  for  the  taking  of  pri- 
vate property  for  public  use.  The  only 
power  of  condemnation  now  possessed 
by  the  city,  so  our  legal  adviser  in- 
forms the  committee,  is  the  right  to 
condemn  under  the  local  improvement 
act.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  city 
has  the  right  to  take  private  property 
for  public  use  under  the  eminent  do- 
main act.    This  bill  seeks  to  give  the 
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city  that  right  and  also  the  right  to  re- 
claim submerged  lands.  As  the  law- 
yers here  doubtless  know  that  the  fee 
to  the  submerged  land  under  naviga- 
ble waters  is  in  the  state,  in  trust  for 
the  use  of  all  the  people.  The  fee  is 
not  in  the  city;  it  is  not  in  private  in- 
dividuals; the  fee  of  the  private  in- 
dividuals stops  at  the  water  front  ab- 
solutely. The  fee  of  the  city  probably 
stops  there,  although  by  implication 
the  city  may  have  the  right  to  go  out 
on  the  submerged  lands  of  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  That 
question,  however,  is  not  entirely  free 
from  doubt.  This  bill  seeks  to  remove 
the  doubt  and  to  give  the  city  the  right 
to  reclaim  the  submerged  lands  and 
build  there  whatever  structures  may 
be  necessary  for  the  development  of 
dock  facilities.  It  is  calculated  to  give 
the  city  a  title  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  party. 

"There  are  three  or  four  companies 
that  now  have  special  grants  from  the 
legislature  to  make  harbor  and  dock 
developments.  In  other  words,  these 
special  companies  now  have  the  right 
from  the  state  which  the  city  itself 
possibly  lacks.  The  licenses,  giving 
these  private  companies  the  right  to 
go  upon  the  submerged  lands  have 
been  granted  by  special  acts  of  the 
legislature. 

"This  bill  is  calculated  to  give  the 
city  right  to  reclaim  the  submerged 
lands  from  private  parties  and  to  make 
the  city's  title  to  these  lands  superior 
to  that  of  any  private  individual,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  a  private  individual 
or  company  has  not  already  exercised 
its  right.  That,  in  a  general  Way,  is 
the  power  which  this  bill  seeks  to  give 
the  city. 

"In  commenting  on  this,  I  may  say 
that  the  bill  itself  is  a  general  act;  it 
is  not  an  amendment  to  the  'Cities  and 
Villages  Act;'  it  is  not  a  bill  drafted 
under  the  constitutional  amendment 
which  gives  the  legislature  the  right  to 
enact  special  legislation  for  Chicago. 
It  is  a  general  bill  applicable  to  all  cit- 
ies in  Illinois,  enlarging  their  charter 
powers  as  granted  in  the  'Cities  and 
Villages  Act.' 

"Sections  two  and  three  of  this  bill 
have   especial   application   to    Chicago 


because  of  the  Calumet  district.  You 
will  remember  that  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission recommended  the  creation  of 
an  inland  lake,  either  by  the  city  or  by 
contract  with  private  parties.  Lake 
Calumet  is  navigable  water.  The  fee 
to  the  submerged  land  is  in  the  state. 
Neither  the  city  nor  private  owners 
on  the  lake  shore  have  the  right  to 
build  structures  on  the  land  under  the 
waters  of  Lake  Calumet.  Sections 
two  and  three  of  this  bill  seek  to  give 
the  city  that  right.  It  is  general,  ap- 
plying to  all  other  cities  where  condi- 
tions are  similar,  but  it  has  special  ap- 
plication to  Chicago.  It  gives  the  city 
the  right  to  take  up  negotiations  with 
the  owners  of  lands  on  Lake  Calumet, 
to  agree  with  them  upon  a  dividing 
line  a  certain  distance — one  half  or 
one  quarter  of  a  mile — from  the 
shore,  beyond  which  they  should 
surrender  all  their  riparian  rights, 
in  consideration  of  the  city's  turn- 
ing over  to  them  the  made  land 
between  the  line  thus  agreed  upon  and 
the  present  shore  line.  The  provision 
in  this  respect  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  in  the  special  acts  which  have 
given  the  Park  Board  the  right  to  fill 
in  and  boulevard  the  lake  front.  A 
line  was  established  a  certain  distance 
from  the  present  shore  line,  a  petition 
filed  in  court  and  a  decree  entered  af- 
firming the  line  agreed  upon  with  the 
property  owners  and  giving  the  city  the 
riparian  rights  beyond  that  line.  The 
former  riparian  owners  were  given,  on 
certain  conditions,  the  title  to  the  land 
between  the  line  thus  formed  and  the 
old  shore  line.  Of  course,  the  details 
of  these  agreements  are  always  mat- 
ters of  contract. 

"In  this  connection,  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  you  to  add  that,  during  the 
hearings  of  the  Harbor  Commission, 
an  offer  was  made  by  an  owner  of  large 
property  interests  in  the  Calumet  dis- 
trict to  give  to  the  city  a  strip 
three  hundred  feet  wide  from  the  Cal- 
umet river  across  to  the  northeast  por- 
tion of  the  lake,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  cut-oflf  from  the  Calumet 
river  into  Lake  Calumet.  The  propo-: 
sition  was  made  that  a  harbor  could  be 
constructed  into  Lake  Calumet,  ex- 
tending in  a  northeasterly  and  south- 
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westerly  direction,  right  through  the 
lake,  using  the  dirt  excavated  in  creat- 
ing the  harbor,  to  fill  in  on  the  sides. 
It  was  assumed  by  the  gentleman  who 
made  that  proposition  that  a  harbor 
could  be  constructed  in  that  way  at  a 
cost  of  probably  $2,000,000.  His  own 
estimate  was  that  the  land  formed  in 
the  manner  described  would  be  worth 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,000.  I 
think  that  under  this  bill  the  city 
would  have  the  power,  if  an  agreement 
of  that  kind  could  be  made,  to  develop 
a  harbor  in  the  Calumet  district  with- 
out a  cent  of  expense  to  the  city. 

"The  last  section  of  the  bill  deals 
with  the  referendum  proposition.  It 
provides  that  no  ordinance  for  the  ac- 
quisition or  lease  of  dock  property  by 
the  city,  no  ordinance  giving  to  pri- 
vate capital  the  right  to  construct  har- 
bor facilities,  no  ordinance  authoriz- 
ing the  reclamation  of  submerged 
lands  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated 
shall  go  into  effect  when  passed  by 
the  City  Council  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days.  If,  within  that  sixty  days,  there 
is  filed  with  the  City  Clerk  a  petition 
signed  by  ten  per  cent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  voting  at  the  last  general 
election,  asking  that  the  proposition 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 
the  City  Clerk  shall  within  three  days 
file  the  petition  with  the  Election  Offi- 
cials, who  are  required  to  place  the 
proposition  upon  the  ballot  at  the  next 
special  or  general  election  to  be  held 
not  less  than  sixty  days  thereafter. 
We  may  have  our  individual  views 
about  the  value  of  the  referendum  on 
general  propositions  and  on  concrete 
propositions ;  but  with  a  question  that 
has, as  many  angles  to  it  as  this  ques- 
tion, where  different  legislative  bodies 
are  considering  the  doing  of  work  that 
might  bring  them  in  conflict  with  each 
other,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
referendum  is  a  decidedly  essential  and 
necessary  feature. 

"That,  in  a  general  way,  covers  the 
provisions  of  the  city  bill.  Now,  I 
take  it,  what  you  gentlemen  are  inter- 
ested in  is  something  that  will  enable 
you  to  determine  between  the  relative 
merits  of  these  two  bills  if  one  is  to 
be  passed,  or,  if  both  are  to  be  enacted, 
how  they  can  be  correlated  with  each 


other  so  as  to  avoid  any  conflict  of 
authority,  any  serious  complication  of 
the  situation.  I  believe  that  all  will 
agree  that  the  city  is  the  proper  gov- 
ernmental body  to  construct,  operate 
and  control  the  harbors  within  its  lim- 
its. That  is  evidently  what  the  Legis- 
lature intended  when  it  passed  the 
general  Cities  and  Villages  Act  which 
is  the  charter  of  all  municipalities 
which  are  organized  under  it.  It  gave 
the  city  very  complete  control  over 
docks,  harbors  and  wharves,  both  with 
reference  to  their  construction  and 
their  supervision.  It  gave  the  city 
absolute  power  to  regulate  the 
service  and  fix  the  charges  of 
docks,  wharves  and  piers.  I  take  it 
that  no  act  passed  at  this  time,  giving 
the  Sanitary  District  the  power  to  go 
ahead  and  make  dock  developments, 
would  repeal  that  provision  of  Chica- 
go's charter  and  of  the  charter  of 
every  other  city  in  the  state  acting  un- 
der it. 

"Admitting,  as  I  think  we  all  will, 
that  between  the  city  and  the  Sanitary 
District,  the  city  is  the  proper  body  to 
conduct  this  work — the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict being  constituted  primarily  for 
another  purpose — the  question  arises 
as  to  what  excuse,  if  any,  there  is,  for 
giving  the  Sanitary  District  further 
power.  The  city  is  not  in  a  position 
financially  to  build  these  docks.  That 
might  as  well  be  admitted.  A  some- 
what detailed  investigation  was  made 
by  Mr.  Ewen  who  was  acting  as  engi- 
neer and  adviser  of  the  Committee  on 
Harbors,  Wharves  and  Bridges,  and 
he  estimates  that  the  cost  of  such  har- 
bor development  as  would  be  neces- 
sary, if  any  substantial  demand  were 
served,  would  be  not  less  than  $10,- 
000,000.  For  the  city  at  this  time  to 
expend  that  amount  of  money  is  out  of 
the  question,  assuming  that  it  would 
be  a  good  business  move  for  the  city 
to  build  the  docks  if  it  had  the  money. 

"On  this  proposition,  I  want  to  say 
that,  personally,  I  believe  that  docks 
are  a  form  of  utility  that  should  be 
owned  by  the  municipality.  That  is 
especially  true  where  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial demand  for  all  the  dock  space 
that  can  be  provided  and  where  the 
docks  could  be  owned  municipally  and 
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leased  or  operated  on  such  a  basis 
that  they  would  not  be  a  source  of  ex- 
pense to  the  tax-payers  but  could  pos- 
sibly be  made  a  source  of  income. 
Just  what  would  be  the  financial  re- 
sults of  the  construction  and  the  oper- 
ation of  docks  in  Chicago  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  to  the  north  is,  in  my 
mind,  an  open  question.  There  are 
those  who  say  that,  for  a  period  of 
years,  at  least,  after  the  construction 
of  those  docks,  they  would  not  yield 
any  return  upon  the  capital  invested. 
There  may  be  others  who  believe  that 
they  would  be  a  source  of  great  profit. 
In  my  own  mind,  as  a  member  of  the 
Harbor  Commission  and  after  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  question,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that,  for  a  short 
period  of  years  at  least  after  the  con- 
struction of  those  docks,  until  the 
transportation  companies  and  interests 
which  now  have  facilities  elsewhere, 
can  be  brought  to  the  docks  and  the 
whole  situation  readjusted,  it  is  an 
open  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  docks  in  themselves  would  be  a 
profitable  enterprise.  Operated  in  con- 
nection with  other  utilities,  ware- 
houses, et  cetera,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  they  would  prove  a  profitable  in- 
vestment. 

"If  we  start  in  with  the  proposition 
that  private  capital  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  make  this  development  on 
any  terms  and  that  the  only  defensi- 
ble way  of  making  the  harbor  devel- 
opment in  the  first  instance  in  Chicago 
under  all  the  conditions,  is  through 
public  funds,  enabling  legislation  for 
the  Sanitary  District  may  be  the  alter- 
native that  will  provide  the  sinews  of 
war.  But  Chicago,  has  the  charter 
power  to  regulate  and  control  fixed 
charges.  The  question  arises,  if  the 
Sanitary  District  is  given  the  same 
power,  what  will  be  the  result?  We 
have  been  afiflicted  with  a  multiplicity 
of  governing  bodies  and  all  the  work 
of  men  who  are  taking  an  interest  in 
public  affairs  during  the  past  five  or 
six  years  or  more  and  during  the  char- 
ter convention  has  been  with  a  view 
to  eliminating  some  of  the  govern- 
mental and  taxing  bodies.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind — and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  doubt  in  the  mind 


of  any  one  here — but  that  a  central- 
ization of  governmental  authority,  to 
a  limited  extent  at  any  rate,  is  highly 
desirable  in  Chicago.  I  should  look 
with  some  disfavor  upon  any  enabling 
legislation  that  would  tend  to  a  fur- 
ther scattering  of  governmental 
authority  rather  than  to  a  consolida- 
tion. 

"Therefore  my  own  personal  view  is 
that  if  the  Sanitary  bill  is  passed,  it 
should  not  be  passed  unconditionally, 
so  that  the  Sanitary  District  should 
have  the  absolute  right  to  go  ahead 
and  spend  its  money  for  harbor  devel- 
opment. I  do  not  infer  that  the  money 
would  not  be  judiciously  spent  but  in 
order  that  a  conflict  of  authority  be- 
tween the  governmental  bodies  in  Chi- 
cago may  be  avoided,  it  strikes  me  as 
essential  that  the  Sanitary  District  bill 
should  not  be  absolute  in  its  power 
but  it  should  be  an  alternative 

"If  the  Sanitary  District  is  given  the 
power  to  make  harbor  developments, 
that  right  should  be  limited,  in  my 
judgment,  by  the  condition  that  that 
development  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  Sanitary  District,  only  after  it  is  de- 
termined that  the  improvement  shall 
be  made  out  of  public  funds  and  after  it 
is  apparent  that  the  city,  which,  I  take 
it,  is  the  natural  body  to  make  the  de- 
velopment, is  financially  incaoable  of 
doing  so.  Then  the  Sanitary  District, 
which  apparently  has  not  reached  its 
limit  of  taxation  and  bonding  powers, 
might  undertake  the  work  on  terms 
that  would  enable  the  city  to  retain  its 
charter  power  of  control  with  refer- 
ence to  service  and  rates  and  to  take 
over  the  property  at  a  future  time,  if 
it  should  ever  have  the  financial  power 
to  do  so  and  if  it  should  seem  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  take  that  step.  But  I 
believe  it  would  be  unwise  at  this  time 
to  give  any  other  body  the  power  now 
possessed  by  the  city  and  in  this  way 
to  bring  the  two  into  conflict.  Those 
powers  ought  to  be  correlated,  if  they 
are  given  at  all."     (Applause.) 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  SMEJKAL: 
"You  said  that  the  probable  cost  of 
this  improvement  was  $10,000,000. 
Does  that  include  the  whole  river  im- 
provement in  Chicago,  South  Chicago 
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and  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago 
river  r 

MR.  FOELL :  "The  estimated  cost 
of  $10,000,000,  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Ewen,  is  the  cost  of  three  piers  only, 
together  with  the  track  and  ware- 
house facilities  on  the  piers  them- 
selves. It  takes  no  account  of  any 
warehouses  on  the  land  or  terminal 
facilities  ofif  of  the  docks  proper. 
It  does  not  include  the  Calumet  devel- 
opment." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "Can  you  give 
us  the  figure  in  round  numbers  on 
the  probable  outlay  for  the  whole  pro- 
posed improvement?" 

MR  FOELL:  "Private  interests 
have  estimated  that  the  cost  of  build- 
ing terminal  facilities  and  warehouses, 
such  as  would  probably  have  to  be 
constructed,  would  be  not  less  than 
$15,000,000  or  $20,000,000." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "While  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Harbor  Commission  were 
on,  did  the  members  of  the  Sanitary 
District  Board,  either  officially  or  per- 
sonally, appear  before  the  commission 
with  any  plan,  or  did  they  ask  for  a 
hearing?" 

MR.  FOELL:  "During  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Harbor  Commission,  the 
representatives  of  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict appeared  and  discussed  the  situ- 
ation. While  I  am  on  my  feet  now  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  dis- 
claiming any  intention  of  wronging 
the  Sanitary  District  in  any  way.  The 
city  of  Chicago  and  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict are  in  perfect  harmony  and  my 
remarks  have  not  been  prompted  by 
any  motive  other  than  one  of  determin- 
ing the  best  governmental  policy. 
Whether  or  not  at  any  time  in  the  fu- 
ture this  harmony  between  the  two 
governments  might  cease  to  exist  is  of 
course  an  open  question." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "Has  the  city  any 
public  landing  places  now  or  has  it 
had  any  in  the  past?" 

MR.  FOELL:  "We  have  some  dock 
property  on  the  river,  which  is  rent- 
ed ;  only  a  very  limited  amount,  how- 
ever." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "Do  you  think 
that  the  Drainage  Board  has  oower 
or  would     have     power,  even  with  the 


passage  of  the  proposed  bill,  to  do  the 
things  they  propose?" 

MR.  FOELL:  "That  is  a  legal 
proposition  which  I  have  not  studied. 
I  do  not  know  just  what  the  terms  of 
the  bill  are,  but  I  assume  that  the  Leg- 
islature has  the  power,  if  it  cares  to 
use  it,  to  give  to  the  Sanitary  District 
the  enabling  legislation." 

Hon.  Cornelius  J.  Ton,  who  intro- 
duced the  Sanitary  District  bill,  was 
the  next  speaker. 

Hon.  Cornelius  J,  Ton 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I 
wish  to  correct  the  error  that  seems 
to  have  crept  into  this  discussion,  that 
this  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Sanitary  District.  That  is  not 
a  fact ;  the  bill  was  never  submitted 
to  the  Sanitary  District  for  its  approv- 
al. As  a  recreation  on  a  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon, I  read  a  part  of  the  Harbor 
Commission's  report  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Sanitary  District 
should  take  over  the  power  to  develop 
harbor  facilities.  I  believe  the  prac- 
tical way  of  going  about  this  problem 
is  to  give  this  power  to  the  Sanitary 
District.  We  all  know  that  the  har- 
bor facilities  of  Chicago  are  very  poor; 
We  know  that  Chicago  in  the  last 
twenty  years  has  doubled  in  popula- 
tion, yet  its  lake  commerce  has  de- 
creased ;  that,  although  some  years  ago 
it  ranked  first  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  today  it  ranks  fourth. 
There  must  be   some  reason  for  this. 

"I  claim  that  the  city  at  all  times 
has  had  the  power  to  build  docks, 
wharves  and  levees.  I  make  that  claim 
from  the  very  phraseology  of  the  stat- 
ute which  gives  the  city  power  to  'erect 
and  keep  in  repair  public  landing 
places,  wharves,  docks  and  levees,'  and 
'to  deepen,  widen,  dock,  cover,  wall, 
alter  or  change  the  channel  of  water 
courses.'  The  city  has  the  power  to 
do  this  work ;  it  has  the  water  front ; 
it  has  the  Calumet  and  the  Chicago 
rivers  by  which  it  can  exercise  that 
power. 

"I,  personally,  am  in  favor  of  munici- 
pal ownership  of  docks  and  wharves, 
though  not  of  street  railways  or  of 
other  utilities  of  that  character.  I  be- 
lieve that  docks,  wharves  and  so  forth 
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should  be  owned  by  the  municipality. 
They  are  owned  by  many  cities 
throughout  the  world,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  Chicago,  as  well  as  other 
cities,  should  not  own  its  docks. 

"Alderman  Foell  has  said  that  it 
might  be  a  financial  loss  at  first  to  do 
this  work.  When  Liverpool  built  its 
enormous  system  of  docks  and 
wharves,  providing  for  a  tidal  range  of 
thirty-one  feet,  Manchester  found  that 
its  commerce  was  leaving.  Manches- 
ter spent  $80,000,000  to  build  a  big 
channel,  and  today  Manchester  is 
drawing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,- 
500,000  from  the  rentals  and  the  leases 
of  these  docks  and  wharves. 

"I  believe  that  Chicago's  lake  com- 
merce will  never  come  back  unless  we 
build  the  docks  and  wharves  which 
will  draw  the  commerce  here.  I  be- 
lieve that  purely  from  that  standpoint, 
it  would  be  a  financial  venture  that 
would  be  worth  while  for  Chicago.  It 
might  not  be  exceptionally  profitable 
in  direct  revenue,  but  it  would  be 
profitable  in  bringing  back  to  Chicago 
the  commerce  that  is  now  deserting  it. 

"That  the  city  should  do  this  work 
is  entirely  in  line  with  my  own  ideas. 
I  do  not  for  a  minute  claim  that  the 
Sanitary  District  is  the  ideal  power  to 
undertake  this  development.  I  be- 
lieve the  city  should  build  the  docks 
and  wharves,  but  it  has  so  far  failed  to 
do  this.  It  has  not  even  made  a  move 
in  that  direction.  Alderman  Foell 
says  that  the  city  owns  but  a  very 
small  number  of  public  landing  places. 
What  is  the  reason?  It  has  the  water 
front  and  the  authority  to  do  the  work. 
It  may  not  have  this  authority  as  fully 
and  completely  as  the  alderman  would 
like,  but  it  has  enough  power  to  pro- 
ceed without  interference.  The  whole 
reason  for  the  delay  has  been  the  finan- 
cial inability  of  the  city  to  go  ahead. 
I  agree  with  the  alderman  entirely  in 
believing  that  the  city  should  do  the 
work  if  it  can.  I  believe  in  centraliza- 
tion of  power;  I  believe  in  wiping  out 
these  taxing  bodies.  I  am  going  to 
vote  some  day,  I  hope,  to  wipe  out  the 
Sanitary  District  and  to  turn  it  over 
to  Chicago.  I  will  even  go  farther:  I 
hope  some  day  we  will'  wipe  out  the 
Cook     County     government     by     unit- 


ing it  with  that  of  the  city.  But  let  us 
look  at  this  question  from  a  practical 
standpoint. 

"What  is  the  Sanitary  District?  I 
believe  every  man  in  this  room  is  a 
citizen  of  the  Sanitary  District  as  well 
as  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  Sani- 
tary District  takes  in  Evanston,  La 
Grange  and  Harvey,  all  of  whose  resi- 
dents spend  most  of  their  time  in  Chi- 
cago. Outside  of  that,  its  boundary 
is  co-extensive  with  the  boundary  of 
the  city  of  Chicago.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  the  Sanitary  District  is  just  as 
large  as  the  city  of  Chicago  and  that 
all  of  us  who  are  citizens  of  Chicago 
are  citizens  of  the  Sanitary  District. 
That  body  is  organized ;  it  has  its  of- 
ficials; we  pay  them  their  salaries; 
they  have  their  legal  and  engineering 
departments.  It  is  true  the  District 
was  organized  for  a  special  purpose, 
but  it  has  almost  completed  the  work 
for  which  it  was  originally  formed. 
The  proposed  undertaking  is  in  line 
with  the  work  that  the  District  has 
been  doing  and  the  kind  of  work  that 
it  ought  to  do.  It  owns  about  seventy 
miles  of  dockage  property  on  its  main 
channel  and  on  the  Chicago  river.  It 
has  control,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
Chicago  river.  If  we  ever  have  a  deep 
waterway,  the  Sanitary  District  will 
own  its  northern  terminus.  I  do  not 
believe  that  to  give  this  added  power 
to  the  Sanitary  District  would  bring 
it  into  conflict  with  the  city.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  help  along  the  develop- 
ment of  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
waterway.  I  believe  it  would  make 
that  property,  that  seventy  miles  of 
dockage,  which  you  and  I,  as  citizens 
of  the  Sanitary  District,  own,  more 
valuable  if  the  Sanitary  District  were 
to  be  given  power  to  develop  harbor 
facilities  in  the  lake. 

"I  believe  I  am  right — I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  some  of  the 
best  lawyers  in  Chicago  and  they 
agree  with  me — when  I  say  that  the. 
city  of  Chicago  has  the  power  today  to 
build  docks  and  wharves,  but  it  does 
not  have  the  power  to  grant  franchises 
to  other  people  to  build  them.  This, 
gentlemen,  is,  in  my  estimation,  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  introduction  of 
the  city  bill.     All  through  this  bill  I 
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se,e  provisions  like  this :  'And  the  city 
shall  have  power  to  own,  acquire  and 
so  forth,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  city  council  may  see  fit  to  im- 
pose, or  to  authorize  by  ordinance 
duly  passed  by  the  city  council,  per- 
sons, firms  or  corporations,  to  con- 
struct, maintain  and  operate  harbors, 
wharves,  docks,  piers,  slips,  levees,' 
and  so  forth.  Further  on  in  the  bill, 
this  provision  is  to  be  found :  'On  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  city  coun- 
cil may  see  fit  to  impose,  to  authorize 
persons,  firms  or  corporations  to  use, 
occupy  or  reclaim  all  such  submerged 
lands  under  the  public  waters  of  the 
state  within  the  limits  or  jurisdiction 
of  or  bordering  on  the  city,'  and  so 
forth. 

"These  are  the  things  which  the  city 
now  lacks  power  to  do.  It  cannot 
grant  a  franchise  to  the  Pugh  Terminal 
Company  and  make  it  stick.  I  do  not 
say  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the 
Pugh  Terminal  Company's  franchise. 
I  have  confidence  that  the  City  Coun- 
cil will  protect  the  city  in  every  way. 
But  I  am  looking  ahead — I  may  be 
wrong  in  doing  so — to  a  time  some 
twenty  years  from  now  when  that 
franchise  will  expire.  Will  the  city 
then  be  the  owner  of  this  dock  devel- 
opment? I  do  not  believe  so.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  ordinance  can  be 
drawn  in  such  a  way  that  the  city  will 
ever  have  the  ownership  of  the  Pugh 
Terminal  Company's  property  at  the 
end  of  the  grant.  This  belief  may  be 
due  to  my  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
city's  ability  to  save  money  for  such 
a  purpose.  I  think,  therefore,  that  to 
obtain  the  power  to  grant  these  rights 
to  a  private  corporation  is  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  bill.  Of  course, 
there  are  other  objects.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  city  has  the  right  today  to 
condemn  the  submerged  lands  for  the 
purnose  of  building  docks,  but,  even 
if  this  bill  were  passed,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  would  then  have  the  finan- 
cial power  to  go  ahead  with  the  har- 
bor development.  I  have  taken  this 
matter  up  with  city  officials  and  oth- 
ers who  are  in  a  position  to  know  and 
they  have  agreed  with  me  that  this 
could  not  be  done.  They  have  told 
me,  on  the  other  hand,  that  probably 


the  most  practical  course  is  to  turn 
the  harbor  over  to  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict. 

"I  claim  that  the  Sanitary  District 
has  the  financial  ability  to  undertake 
this  work.  It  is  deriving  at  present  a 
little  over  a  half  million  dollars  yearly 
from  the  sale  of  its  electrical  power. 
That  half  million  of  dollars,  if  used  in 
the  building  of  docks  and  harbors, 
would  make  possible  a  first-class  start. 
I  have  been  told  that,  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years,  the  District  will 
realize  a  million  dollars  a  year  from 
its  electrical  power,  and  the  improve- 
ment will  not  cost  the  taxpayer  a  dol- 
lar. If  we  taxpayers  are  willing  to  pay 
for  this  development — and  I  think  that 
we  are — there  is  a  provision  in  the 
present  law  whereby  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict can  raise  about  four  million  dol- 
lars a  year  on  a  tax  levy.  It  can  still 
issue  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  or 
seven  million  dollars  in  bonds  with- 
out going  beyond  the  debt  limit.  I 
believe  that,  if  this  bill  were  to  be 
passed  to  become  a  law  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  the  Sanitary  District 
could  tackle  this  proposition  on  the  sec- 
ond. I  also  believe  that  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict is  better  equipped  from  an  en- 
gineering and  legal  standpoint  to  han- 
dle this  problem  than  the  city.  Its  en- 
gineering department  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  question  of  docks  and  chan- 
nels ever  since  the  organization  of  the 
District.  Its  legal  department  has,  for 
the  last  number  of  years,  been 
condemning  property  along  the  Chi- 
cago river  for  the  widening  of  the 
river  to  a  width  of  two  hundred  feet.  I 
am  told  that  if  the  District  were  given 
power  to  condemn  property  along  the 
river  for  docks,  it  would  be  able  to 
save  money,  because,  if  it  needed 
a  twenty-foot  strip  along  the  river,  it 
could  condemn  the  entire  piece  of 
property — say  seventy  feet  in  width — 
and  save  the  District  from  damages  for 
the  loss  due  to  the  slicing  up  the  prop- 
erty. In  this  way,  the  trustees  would 
be  able  to  save  money  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Sanitary  District. 

"I  believe  that  the  Sanitary  District 
officials  are  just  as  amenable  and  as 
responsible  to  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple  as  are   the   members  of  the   City 
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Council.  There  are  nine  members,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Sanitary  District. 
Those  nine  men  are  elected  to  perform 
a  special  task  and  we  are  watching 
them  all  the  time.  In  the  Calumet  dis- 
trict they  are  so  closely  watched  that 
they  are  blamed  for  everything  that 
happens.  I  believe  that  if  those  nine 
men  were  to  come  up  for  election,  the 
question  with  reference  to  them  would 
be :  'What  have  they  done  in  the  line 
of  their  work?'  On  the  other  hand,  I 
find  in  my  ward — and  I  suppose  the 
same  is  true  in  other  wards — that  an 
alderman  who  comes  up  for  re-election 
is  often  chosen  merely  with  reference 
to  what  he  has  done  for  his  own  ward, 
regardless  of  how  he  votes  on  other 
matters  that  afifect  the  city  at  large. 
He  may  be  elected  merely  because  he 
is  a  good  fellow  around  the  ward  and 
cleans  out  the  alleys  and  the  garbage 
cans  a  little  better  than  some  other 
fellow.  There  are  a  thousand  and  one 
things  that  bring  him  in  touch  with 
the  people  in  his  own  ward  and  the 
voters  often  do  not  care  a  snap  about 
whether  he  grants  a  franchise  for  one 
hundred  feet  on  the  lake  shore  or  votes 
to  condemn  certain  pieces  of  property 
on  the  river.  I  believe  that  the  alder- 
men, on  account  of  the  restricted  boun- 
dary lines  of  their  wards,  are  less 
amenable  to  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  on  questions  such  as  this  than 
the  members  of  the  Sanitary  District." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  ''How  many  Dem- 
ocrats are  there  on  the  Sanitary  Board 
now?" 

MR.  TON :     "I  do  not  know." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "Is  it  not  true 
that  there  are  many  Democrats  elected 
in  Republican  wards  and  vice-versa?" 

MR.  TON :  "I  will  have  to  pass  that 
question  up  to  you." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "On  the  other 
hand,  isn't  it  true  that  the  members  of 
the  board  are  all  party  men?" 

MR.  TON  :  "I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  politics  of  the  board.  But 
I  have  yet  to  find  a  serious  criticism 
of  the  present  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Sanitary  District,  as  to  honesty,  integ- 
rity or  ability.  That  is  a  remarkable 
thing,  in  view  of  the  tendency,  so  com- 
mon  nowadays,   to   criticise   public   offi- 


cials. I  have  been  surprised  at  the  unan- 
imous approval  expressed  as  to  the  pres- 
ent policies  of  the  board  of  the  Sanitary 
District. 

"I  believe  that  if  this  matter  of  har- 
bor development  were  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Sanitary  District  the  sit- 
uation would  become  similar  to  that  of 
Liverpool,  where  young  men  are  edu- 
cated with  a  view  to  becoming  mem- 
bers of  the  so-called  Harbor  Trust  of 
Liverpool.  That  is  considered  the 
greatest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  city. 
I  believe  that,  if  this  particular  work 
were  given  to  the  trustees  of  the  San- 
itary District,  attention  would  be  so 
drawn  to  their  work  that  they  could 
not  help  but  do  the  very  best  that  is 
within  their  power. 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out 
why  some  people  believe  that  both  of 
these  bills  should  be  passed.  I  am 
willing  to  say  that  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced is  not  correct  in  form  and 
that,  if  both  bills  are  passed,  mine  will 
be  knocked  out  if  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  is  no  question  about 
that,  but  I  assure  you  that  the  bill 
will  be  in  correct  form  before  it  comes 
up  to  the  third  reading  in  the  House, 
if  it  ever  gets  that  far.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  dual  form  of  government 
contemplated  in  the  proposition  to  pass 
both  bills ;  let  either  the  city  or  the 
Sanitary  District  have  the  power,  but 
do  not  give  it  to  both. 

"If  the  Sanitary  District  were  given 
this  power,  there  would  not  be  any 
conflict  of  authority,  because  the  San- 
itary District  would  start  at  once  to 
build  the  docks ;  these  docks  the  city 
could  not  build  and  there  would,  there- 
fore, be  no  conflict  at  all.  My  bill  does 
not  provide  that  the  Sanitary  District 
will  have  the  power  to  grant  fran- 
chises to  other  people  to  build  docks. 
The  District  must  build  the  docks  it- 
self and  lease  them  to  the  people  who 
want  to  use  them.  I  do  not  see  where 
the  question  of  a  conflict  between  the 
Sanitary  District  and  the  city  would 
ever  enter.  The  city  and  the  Sani- 
tary District  could  each  regulate  the 
charges  on  their  own  dockage.  This  plan 
would,  however,  knock  out  any  fran- 
chise which  the  city,  if  it  were  ever 
given    the    power,    might    attempt    to 
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pass  to  a  private  company.  At  pres- 
ent, the  city  could  not,  in  my  opinion, 
grant  a  private  franchise  that  would 
stick. 

"In  closing,  I  want  to  repeat  just 
one  thing:  My  only  object  in  pre- 
senting this  bill  has  been  to  give  prac- 
tical and  immediate  relief  to  Chicago. 
It  has  not  been  with  any  idea  of  taking 
any  powers  away  from  Chicago,  but 
in  order  that  the  work  should  be  done 
and  be  done  immediately.  I  thank 
you."     (Applause.) 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "Mr.  Ton,  do  we 
understand  that  you  are  acting  here 
independently  of  the  Sanitary  District?" 

MR.  TON:     "Absolutely." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "Do  you  know 
whether  the  Sanitary  District  wants 
this  power  or  not?" 

MR.  TON :  "I  understand  that  there 
is  a  difiference  of  opinion  on  this 
question ;  some  of  the  trustees  feel  it 
would  give  them  an  added  responsi- 
bility that  they  are  not  willing  to  ac- 
cept, that  people  would  be  finding 
fault  with  them  and  that  the  added 
duties  are  not  ofifset  by  an  increase  in 
salaries." 

AIR.  SMEJKAL:  "You  know  the 
original  object  of  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict?" 

MR.  TON  :    "I  do." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "Do  you  think  it 
would  be  keeping  faith  with  the  tax- 
payers of  the  District  to  harness  twen- 
ty-five million  dollars  on  them  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  harbors  and 
docks  without  a  referendum?" 

MR.  TON :  "I  take  it  the  people  of 
Chicago  want  this  work  done,  whether 
the  city  does  it  or  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict does  it." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "Are  you  willing 
to  include  referendum,  if  necessary, 
as  to  this  disbursement?  Do  you  think 
that  this  twenty-five  million  dollars 
ought  to  be  spent  without  a  referen- 
dum?" 

MR.  TON :  "That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion I  am  talking  about ;  the  city  needs 
this  improvement." 

MR.  GEORGE  C.  SIKES :  "Is 
there  a  referendum  on  the  disburse- 
ment?" 

MR.  TON :    "No." 


MR.  SIKES :  "You  have  a  referen- 
dum in  the  city  bill?" 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "We  have,  on  ab- 
solutely everything." 

MR.  TON  :  "You  haven't  a  referen- 
dum on  bond  issues?" 

MR.  FOELL:     "Yes." 

MR.  CERMAK:  "We  have  an 
amendment  providing  for  that." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "Are  you  willing 
to  put  a  referendum  on  the  financial 
part  of  your  bill?" 

MR.  TON :  "Ever  keeping  in  mind 
the  idea  that  the  Sanitary  District  is  to 
do  the  building,  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept any  amendment  that  the  city  bill 
will  make." 

Mr.  Hoyt  King,  for  a  number  of 
years  connected  with  the  real  estate 
department  of  the  Sanitary  District, 
spoke  further  with  reference  to  the 
Ton  bill. 

Mr.  Hoyt  King 

"The  reason  that  this  bill  is  called 
the  Sanitary  District  bill  is,  I  take  it, 
because  it  is  intended  to  confer  on  the 
Sanitary  District  certain  powers  and 
rights.  It  is  not,  as  I  understand,  a 
bill  sought  by  the  Sanitary  District. 
The  Sanitary  District  has  not  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  their  feeling  in  the  matter  is.  It 
is  simply  as  a  citizen  and  a  common 
taxpayer,  and  not  because  I  was  for- 
merly in  the  service  of  the  Sanitary 
District,  that  I  come  here  to  speak 
with  reference  to  this  bill.  I  came 
because  I  thought  it  was  a  good  bill 
and  because  I  was  asked  to  talk  about 
it.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  that 
might  bring  the  city  and  the  Sanitary 
District  into  conflict  over  this  matter. 

"I  concede  nearly  everything  that  Al- 
derman Foell  has  said.  When  we  con- 
sider this  question  on  a  common  basis, 
of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  immedi- 
ate need  of  the  city  is  a  development  of 
its  docks  and  harbors.  We  have  no 
docks ;  a  mere  pile  protection  along  the 
bank  of  a  river  is  not  a  dock,  although 
it  is  sometimes  mistakenly  called  such. 
We  need  docks  upon  which  warehouses 
are  erected,  to  which  run  railroad  tracks 
connecting  with  trunk  lines  and  upon 
which  machinery  for  the  hoisting  and 
handling  of  freight  with  facility  and  dis- 
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patch   is  erected.     We  all  concede   that 
such  docks  are  an  immediate  necessity. 

"It  is  not  desired,  I  believe,  on  the 
part  of  the  public  that  this  attempt  to  get 
something  that  is  so  much  needed  by  the 
city  should  result  in  a  contest  between 
the  city  and  the  Sanitary  District.  I 
cannot  see  that  it  makes  any  difference, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  diversified 
powers,  whether  the  city  or  the  Sanitary 
District  is  given  the  power  to  develop 
docks.  Both  organizations  exist,  and 
both  of  them  will  continue  to  exist.  The 
Sanitary  District  cannot  be  wiped  out. 
It  is  the  owner  of  a  great  power  plant 
constructed  at  enormous  cost  and  pro- 
ducing an  immense  revenue.  It  is  the 
owner  of  fifty-five  hundred  acres  of  dock 
area,  scattered  over  seventy  miles  of 
canal.  All  this  must  be  taken  care  of 
by  some  organization ;  the  title  at  present 
rests  in  the  Sanitary  District.  Now,  if 
the  Sanitary  District's  authority  is  in- 
creased by  putting  upon  the  trustees  this 
power,  which  seems  to  be  very  much  in 
consonance  with  their  present  powers 
and  duties,  that  power  would  be  carried 
with  the  Sanitary  District  into  whatever 
organization  or  consolidation  might  be 
brought  about.  The  change  would  prob- 
ably not  increase  the  machinery  of  the 
Sanitary  District.  That  is  another  argu- 
ment which  I  wish  to  bring  forward  in 
favor  of  the  Ton  bill. 

"The  Sanitary  District  is  a  machine ;  it 
is  already  equipped  to  do  exactly  the 
kind  of  work  contemplated  in  the  bill. 
Of  course,  the  work  it  has  been  doing 
has  not  been  identically  the  same,  but  it 
has  had  in  charge  the  business  of  con- 
structing dock  frontages,  of  acquiring 
property,  of  excavating  land  and  of  de- 
veloping its  dock  property  by  leasing  to 
manufacturers  and  by  furnishing  rail- 
road connections  with  their  plants. 
There,  of  course,  it  stops  short ;  it  has 
not  the  power  to  construct  docks.  But 
it  has,  as  I  say,  the  machinery  already 
developed  and  that  is  the  great  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Sanitary  District 
bill.  I  think  that  argument  alone  ought 
to  be  enough  to  sway  a  great  many  who 
are  not  unfriendly  to  the  District  plan. 
If  the  bill  should  be  passed,  the  next  day 
afterward  the  Sanitary  District  could  go 
right  to  work  through  its  engineering 
and  its  legal  departments  in  the  work  of 


preparation.  There  would  be  no  delay  in 
forming  an  organization  which  would 
cost  many  thousands  of  dollars.  There 
would  probably  be  fewer  mistakes — and 
mistakes  in  a  great  work  like  this  may 
mean  a  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

"Furthermore,  if  the  Sanitary  District 
does  the  work,  it  can  formulate  its  plans 
in  harmony  with  the  whole  canal  and 
waterway  proposition,  which  it  now  real- 
ly controls.  The  lake  front  is,  of  course, 
the  place  for  such  dock  development,  be- 
cause the  shipping  should,  as  much  as 
possible,  be  kept  out  of  the  river;  it  is  not 
an  economical  thing  to  navigate  the 
river.  Car  ferries  and  proper  hoisting 
machinery  should  be  constructed.  There 
should  be  machinery  for  the  handling 
and  transporting  of  freight  from  every 
railroad  in  Chicago,  connected  with  the 
docks  through  the  river  and  the  Sanitary 
canal.  The  cargoes  could  be  transferred 
to  cars,  the  cars  placed  upon  the  ferries 
and  taken  down  the  river  and  the  canal, 
where  they  would  connect  with  the  ware- 
houses of  the  railroads  lying  along  the 
river  or  the  channel  of  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict canal.  At  these  points  warehouses 
should  be  erected  for  transferring  the 
cargo  back  to  land. 

"During  the  three  years  that  I  acted 
as  real  estate  man  for  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict, I  always  believed  that  the  Sanitary 
District  should  have  a  specific  grant  of 
power  to  construct  docks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  its  lands.  I  have 
some  belief  that  it  already  has  the  im- 
plied power,  but  that  power  should  be 
made  specific.  The  lands  of  the  Sanitary 
District  have  a  very  much  smaller  value 
where  there  is  no  facility  for  connecting 
factory  or  industrial  sites  with  the  water 
by  means  of  a  transfer  system.  In  other 
words,  as  it  is  now,  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict may  lease  a  part  of  its  dock  prop- 
erty to  a  manufacturing  concern.  That 
manufacturing  concern  may  go  to  an  ex- 
pense of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  construct  its  own  dock  and  ware- 
houses. Necessarily  all  the  money  that 
that  manufacturing  plant  puts  in  is  de- 
ducted from  the  rental  value  of  the  land. 
One  warehouse,  built  under  the  authority 
of  the  Sanitary  District  to  construct 
docks  and  bridges,  would  serve  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  dock     property     and 
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greatly  increase  its  value.  So  regard- 
less of  the  question  of  the  construction 
of  docks  and  harbors  for  the  city,  I  think 
this  power  should  be  in  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict. 

Furthermore,  I  think  the  power  to  pro- 
ceed with  dock  development  should  be  in 
the  Sanitary  District  because  the  San- 
itary District  now  has  practical  control 
of  the  How  of  the  Chicago  river.  The 
Sanitary  District  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  raise  its  dam  and  stop  the  flow — 
which  it  can  do — in  order  to  release  some 
vessel  which  has  washed  up  against  the 
bridge.  Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in 
many  ways,  the  work  that  is  projected  is 
in  harmony  with  the  work  now  being 
carried  on  by  the  District.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  city  of  Chicago  has  for  years 
had  a  harbor  department  or  a  harbor 
master.  I  had  occasion  some  four  years 
ago  to  investigate  that  department  in  pre- 
paring some  data  for  the  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works  and  I  found  that 
about  the  only  duty  of  the  harbor  mas- 
ter at  that  time  was  to  issue  permits  for 
the  construction  of  docks,  or  for  the  re- 
placing of  old  rotten  docks  with  new.  I 
believe  that  the  situation  today  has  not 
changed  very  much  in  this  respect.  I 
merely  cite  this  in  order  to  show  you  that 
the  city  at  the  present  time  does  not 
have  the  machinery  to  go  ahead  with 
this  work.  The  Sanitary  District  has  the 
machinery  and  it  can  finance  the  propo- 
sition. The  proposition  should  be  financed 
on  a  basis  where  the  incoming  revenue 
should  pay  interest  on  the  investment 
and  construction  and  maintenance  cost, 
so  that  really  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  bor- 
rowing money  and  placing  it  upon  an 
earning  basis.  The  public  would  not  be 
out  one  dollar  by  this  work,  if  it  is  prop- 
erly handled. 

"I  know  of  no  municipal  or  public  or- 
ganization in  the  state  of  Illinois  that  is 
more  competent  to  take  up  the  work  of 
harbor  development  than  the  Sanitary 
District.  Its  efificiency  is  well  known.  It 
is  an  organization  of  experts,  and  the 
adding  of  this  new  duty  would  simply  be 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  or- 
ganization the  means  of  carrying  out 
a  good  work  that  should  be  done  at 
once. 

"Furthermore,  I  agree  with  Alderman 
Foell  and  the  others  who  have  spoken 


here,  on  the  point  that  the  docks  and 
harbors  of  Chicago  should  be  public 
properties.  All  railroads  and  all  navi- 
gation companies  should  have  equal 
rights.  The  cost  to  the  shipping  owners 
should  be  the  very  lowest;  indeed,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  tolls  and  revenues  from  this 
construction  should  be  simply  enough  to 
carry  the  investment  and  to  pay  the 
maintenance  charges.  If  this  proposition 
ever  gets  into  private  hands,  I  do  not 
know  how  a  private  corporation  would 
be  controlled  so  as  to  keep  it  from  put- 
ting rates  upon  certain  interests  that 
would  deprive  them  of  a  common  privi- 
lege. The  dock  and  harbor  problem  for 
Chicago  is  a  problem  for  the  whole  city. 
The  improvement  of  the  harbor  facilities 
is  intended  to  promote  commerce  in  Chi- 
cago, to  bring  the  shipping  here.  That 
cannot  be  done  unless  the  matter  of  rates 
is  held  down  to  a  basis  where  water  nav- 
igation can  compete  with  rail  naviga- 
tion and  where  it  can  really  co-operate 
with  the  railroads.  I  thank  you."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "Mr.  King,  you 
speak  for  yourself  here?  You  do  not 
speak  for  the  Sanitary  Board?" 

MR.  KING:  "Absolutely  for  myself, 
Mr.  Smejkal." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "Can  you  tell  what 
in  your  opinion  is  the  direct  cause  of  the 
decrease  of  water  commerce  in  Chicago 
in  the  last  ten  years?" 

MR.  KING :  "I  think  it  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  want  of  economical  shipping  fa- 
cilities." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "The  rates  haven't 
anything  to  do  with  it?" 

MR.  KING:  "The  rates  would  have 
a  bearing;  in  fact,  the  rates  would  be 
higher  for  water  navigation  where  the 
facilities  are  absent." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "All  the  transpor- 
tation lines  have  their  own  docks,  now, 
have  they  not?" 

MR.  KING:  "Any  transportation 
company  that  comes  into  Chicago  must 
have  its  own  dock  or  must  make  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  private  owner." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "And  there  are  no 
charges  ?" 

MR.  KING:  "The  charge  would  be 
the  rental  paid  to  the  private  owner  of 
the  dock." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:    "But  the  docks  are 
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now  owned  by  the  lake  carriers  who  own 
the  boats,  such  as  the  Goodrich  and  the 
Graham  &  Morton  Lines,  are  they  not?" 

MR.  KING :  "Practically  so ;  but  you 
must  understand  that  the  cost  of  own- 
ing and  operating-  a  private  dock,  not  in 
constant  use,  is  very  high.  If  a  dock 
owned  by  one  transportation  company 
were  used  jointly  by  a  number  of  trans- 
portation companies,  all  of  whom  paid 
for  installing  the  machinery  and  han- 
dling the  freight,  and  if  there  were  a 
constant  line  of  ships  coming  into  that 
dock,  the  cost  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "I  understand  that; 
but  there  are  no  charges  now  and  all 
the  docks  are  owned  by  the  different 
companies.     Is  not  that  true?" 

MR.  KING :  "I  don't  understand  your 
position  because  there  is  a  charge  where 
the  company  owns  its  own  dock." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "If  the  city  owned 
these  docks  they  would  charge  for 
wharfage  and  dockage?" 

MR.  KING:     "Yes." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "But  they  do  not 
do  this  now,  because  the  companies  own 
their  docks.  The  reason  for  the  com- 
merce leaving  is  because  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  railroad  and  lake 
rates." 

MR.  KING:  "I  believe  the  lake  trans- 
portation, with  proper  facilities,  can  com- 
pete with  the  railroads.  I  believe  a  pub- 
lic dock,  where  many  boats  com.e  in^ 
which  is  in  constant  use,  could  be  fur- 
nished at  a  less  rate  than  private  docks, 
furnished  by  the  company  itself.  A  pub- 
lic dock  would  be  in  constant  use;  the 
capital  invested  would  never  be  lying 
idle.  At  present  the  shipping  company 
must  own  its  expensive  dock,  must  have 
its  organization  perfected  for  handling 
the  freight  and  must  install  its  own  ma- 
chinery. The  cost  of  labor,  machinery 
and  rental  goes  on  all  the  time,  whether 
the  dodk  is  in  use  or  not." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "Granting  that  that 
is  so,  do  you  think  it  is  proper  for  the 
Sanitary  District  to  go  into  the  ware- 
housing business,  where  everybody  must 
store  his  produce  and  be  at  the  mercy 
of  this  nublic  corporation?" 

MR.  KING:  "Personally,  I  do;  I  feel 
it  would  be  entirely  proper.  Dock  facili- 
ties have  been  a  subject  for  public  control 


in  many  cities.  Manchester  has  a  canal 
board  that  is  quasi-public  in  that  half  of 
the  membership  of  the  board  are  direc- 
tors in  the  corporation  of  Manchester." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "Is  there  any  such 
instance  on  this  continent?" 

MR.  KING:  "Yes,  New  York  con- 
trols its  docks.  It  has  warehouses,  with 
machinery  for  handling  the  freight,  with 
everything  exactly  as  planned  for  the 
city  of  Chicago." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "Do  you  know 
whether  that  is  a  paying  proposition?" 

MR.  KING:  "It  is.  There  is  a  regu- 
lar schedule  for  tonnage  of  all  kinds.  It 
pays  very  well." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "Do  you  know 
what  the  cost  of  the  improvement  was 
in  New  York?" 

MR.  KING:  "I  cannot  recall  the  fig- 
ures. 1  think  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  revenue  would  pay  the  interest 
on  the  investment." 

MR.  FOELL:  "Gentlemen,  in  what 
I  said,  I  made  no  reference  to  the  ne- 
gotiations which  have  been  pending  or 
are  pending  between  the  city  and  pri- 
vate interests  with  reference  to  harbor 
development.  I  did  not  make  any  refer- 
ence to  this  because  I  did  not  think  it 
was  part  of  the  discussion  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  these  two  bills.  In  view, 
however,  of  what  has  been  said  with  ref- 
erence to  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
the  city  ever  regaining  possession  of  a 
dock  if  it  should  be  privately  construct- 
ed, I  fear  that  an  impression  has  been 
left  that  should  not  go  out  at  this  time. 
In  justice  to  the  committee  that  now  has 
this  work  in  hand,  and  in  justice  to  all 
concerned,  I  ask  you  to  hold  your  judg- 
ment and  your  criticism  in  abeyance  un- 
til the  wort:  of  the  committee  has  been 
completed.  At  that  time,  I  beg  to  as- 
sure you  that  we  invite  the  fullest  criti- 
cism and  the  fullest  discussion.  You  will 
find  that  the  committee  is  ever  ready  to 
incorporate  any  amendments  that  are 
reasonable,  that  are  calculated  to  safe- 
guard public  interests.  But  until  the 
committee's  work  has  been  submitted,  in 
justice  to  all  concerned  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  city's  welfare,  reserve  judg- 
ment and  do  not  create  a  sentiment  which 
may  do  harm." 

MR.  E.  E.  BROWN :  "In  connection 
with  the  statement  that  the  transporta- 
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tion  companies  own  the  docks,  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  is  at  all  the  case.  The 
Goodrich  Company's  dock  is  owned  by 
the  city  and  leased  to  the  Goodrich  Com- 
pany. The  Graham  and  Morton  dock  is 
owned  by  an  estate  and  leased  to  the 
Graham  and  Morton  Transportation 
Company.  I  think  the  Northern  Michi- 
gan Transportation  Company's  dock  is 
owned  by  the  Chicago  Canal  and  Dock 
Company;  I  am  quite  confident  at  least 
that  they  do  not  own  it." 

MR.  FLETCHER  DOBYNS:  "I 
would  like  to  ask  Alderman  Foell,  al- 
though it  is  probably  a  little  bit  aside 
from  the  discussion,  if  the  plans  he  has 
in  mind  bear  any  relation  to  the  plan  for 
Chicago  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Burnham? 
Has  that  been  considered  at  all?" 

MR.  FOELL:  "The  representatives  of 
the  Commercial  Club,  which  had  in 
charge  the  formulation  of  the  Chicago 
Plan,  appeared  before  the  Chicago  Har- 
bor Commission  and  in  making  its  re- 
port the  Commission  says  that  there  is 
not  anything  which  it  recommends  which 
cannot  be  carried  forward  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  Chicago  Plan.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  negotiations  now  pending 
between  the  city  and  private  capital, 
which  in  any  way  conflicts  with  the  Chi- 
cago Plan.  In  fact,  Mr.  Wacker,  whoi 
is  now  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission,  was  a  member  of  the  Har- 
bor Commission  and  what  is  being  done, 
as  far  as  it  has  any  relation  to  the  Chi- 
cago Plan,  has  his  absolute  approval." 

MR.  DOBYNS:  "Then  your  idea 
would  be  to  work  out  your  plans  in  har- 
mony with  the  Commercial  Club's  plan 
for  Chicago?" 

MR.  FOELL:    "Absolutely." 

A  MEMBER:  "In  nearly  all  cities 
where  the  harbor  is  in  charge  of  a  board, 
the  harbor  boards  are  made  up  of  vari- 
ous members  of  municipal  bodies  or  in- 
stitutions interested  in  the  harbor.  If 
this  matter  were  turned  over  to  the  San- 
itary District,  would  there  be  any  idea 
of  putting  a  member  of  the  city  govern- 
ment or  representatives  of  other  bodies 
on  the  harbor  board?" 

MR.  TON :  "No,  the  bill  merely  en- 
larges the  power  of  the  trustees.  To  at- 
tempt anything  else,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  lead  to  all  sorts  of  complications 
in  revising  the  law. 


"I  would  like  to  ask  Alderman  Foell 
a  question  as  to  what  a  certain  clause  in 
his  bill  means,  which  says :  'And  the 
right  or  license  herein  granted  to  cities 
to  use,  occupy  or  reclaim  such  sub- 
merged lands  shall  be  superior  to  and 
take  precedence  over  any  similar  right  or 
license  heretofore  granted  or  hereafter 
granted  to  any  person,'  etc." 

MR.  FOELL:  "The  Chicago  Dock 
and  Canal  Company  and  some  other  pri- 
vate companies  incorporated  by  special 
charter  are  given  the  right  to  occupy 
submerged  land.  They  have  not  been 
very  strenuous  in  asserting  that  their 
right  is  superior  to  the  right  of  the  city 
or  of  anybody  else ;  they  have  not  openly 
asserted  that  their  right  is  exclusive. 
For  instance,  the  Chicago  Dock  and 
Canal  Company  owns  property  on  the 
lake  front,  just  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Under  their  charter  they  have 
the  right  to  build  harbor  structures  out 
on  the  submerged  land  of  the  parks. 
Now  the  question  arises  whether  or  not, 
the  state  having  given  that  right  under  a 
special  act,  this  is  an  exclusive  license. 
If  it  is,  in  so  far  as  that  license  has  not 
actually  been  acted  upon,  we  want  to  re- 
voke it  by  the  terms  of  this  bill." 

HON.  NIELS  JUUL:  "What  pow- 
ers of  the  park  system  would  be  revoked 
by  that  bill?  They  have  had  several 
grants  of  submerged  land." 

MR.  FOELL:  "I  don't  think  there 
would  be  any  revoked." 

MR.  JUUL:  "Wouldn't  this  practice 
you  mention  make  your  newly  created 
company  superior  owners  of  all  the 
ground  granted  those  former  com- 
panies ?" 

MR.  FOELL:  "That  is  not  my  un- 
derstanding; there  has  been  no  specific 
right  of  riparian  ownership  granted  to 
any  park  board.  They  can  preserve 
their  rights  substantially  by  entering  into 
an  agreement ;  such  agreements  have 
been  entered  into." 

MR.  JUUL:  "There  are  grants  made 
to  Lincoln  Park  and  to  the  South  Park 
system  also." 

MR.  FOELL :  "To  answer  Mr.  Ton's 
question  as  to  why  the  clause  he  refers 
to  was  inserted  in  the  city  bill:  It  was 
included  wath  special  reference  to  the 
license  granted  to  three  or  four  corpora- 
tions organized  under  a  special  charter. 
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who  now  claim  the  right  to  make  use  of 
the  submerged  lands.  We  merely  want 
to  get  rid  of  any  claim  to  an  exclusive 
right   under  those   grants." 

MR.  JUUL:  "Mr.  Foell,  would  you 
not  consider  it  extremely  dangerous  if 
the  legislature  should  grant  to  the  city 
of  Chicago  the  great  power  for  which 
you  are  asking^namely,  to  immediately 
delegate  the  city's  power  to  a  private 
party?  Isn't  that  what  your  bill  is  ask- 
ing for?'' 

MR.  FOELL:  "I  have  confidence 
enough  in  the  electorate  of  Chicago  to 
believe  that  on  any  measure  so  framed 
as  not  to  safeguard  public  interests  a  ten 
per  cent  petition  of  the  registered  voters 
can  be  obtained  so  that  the  proposition 
may  be  submitted  to  the  people  and  vot- 
ed down,  if  not  meritorious." 

MR.  JUUL:  "You  are  asking  for  one 
kind  of  a  grant  and  the  Sanitary  District 
bill  for  another.  You  are  asking  for  a 
grant  which  will  give  you  the  power  to 
immediately  hand  that  grant  to  some- 
body else.  The  other  bill  does  not  call 
for  that." 

MR.  FOELL:  "There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  city  bill  is  calculated  to  give  the 
city  the  right,  if,  as  a  matter  of  wisdom 
or  business  policy,  it  should  not  be 
deemed  wise  to  make  this  enormous  ex- 
penditure immediately  out  of  public 
funds,  to  give  a  grant  to  private  capital. 
The  terms  of  such  a  grant  constitute  an- 
other question.  If  a  grant  cannot  be 
made  to  private  capital  to  take  the  initial 
chance  of  developing  this  harbor  and  at 
the  same  time  to  protect  public  interests, 
then  no  such  grant  will  be  made.  But  I 
submit  that  it  is  a  fair  question  whether 
the  people  of  Chicago  are  ready  to  justi- 
fy the  expenditure  of  $10,000,000  or 
$15,000,000,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
development  of  docks  and  piers." 

MR.  JUUL:  "You  haven't  answered 
my  question.  I  asked  you  if  you  thought 
it  would  be  the  proper  thing  for  the  leg- 
islature, at  the  present  time,  to  grant  to 
the  city  of  Chicago  the  powers  you  are 
asking  for,  including  the  power  to  dele- 
gate to  private  capital  the  authority  you 
have  just  received.  Does  not  your  bill, 
as  introduced,  mean  that  you  do  not 
want  that  power  yourself,  but  that  you 
want  the  power  to  delegate  that  power? 
Is  not  that  the  sum  and  substance  of 
your  bill?" 


MR.  FOELL :  "The  bill  is  clear ;  there 
is  no  attempt  to  interject  anything  sur- 
reptitiously. The  bill  is  calculated  to 
give  the  city  the  right  to  do  the  work 
itself  and,  if  the  city  has  not  the  money 
with  which  to  do  this,  and  if,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  business  judgment,  the  city  should 
decide  not  to  go  ahead  on  its  own  initia- 
tive, it  may  grant  that  right  to  private 
capital." 

MR.  JUUL:  "Still  you  do  not  an- 
swer my  question.  I  am  asking  this  be- 
cause your  bill  is  in  my  committee  and 
I  want  to  know  just  what  you  mean  by 
it,  if  you  will  tell  me.  I  want  to  know 
if  you,  representing  the  city,  are  asking 
the  enormous  power  that  your  bill  calls 
for  in  order  that  the  city  may  immedi- 
ately delegate  that  power  to  private  cor- 
porations. That  question  ought  to  be 
answered  either  'Yes'  or  'No.'  " 

MR.  FOELL:  "I  am  not  going  to  an- 
swer a  question  of  that  kind  categorical- 
ly. If  you  want  to  know  whether  our 
bill  seeks  to  give  the  city  the  power  to 
make  harbor  developments  on  its  own 
account  or  to  delegate  that  right  to  pri- 
vate capital,  it  does.  Either  course  may 
be  pursued,  depending  upon  the  decision 
of  the  city,  after  that  enabling  legisla- 
tion is  passed." 

MR.  HOPE:  "Has  not  your  com- 
mittee reported  out  the  Ton  bill?" 

MR.  JUUL:  "Yes,  sir.  This  was 
done  at  the  request  of  the  introducer  of 
the  bill.  The  other  bill  would  have  been 
acted  on  in  the  same  committee  had  there 
been  a  single  individual  who  asked  for 
a  hearing.  I  want  to  tell  you,  in  justice 
to  myself,  that  there  has  not  been  a 
single  human  being  in  Springfield  that 
has  shown  enough  interest  in  the  bill  to 
ask  the  chairman  to  give  it  a  hearing." 

MR.  J.  B.  MOOS:  "In  the  discus- 
sion in  which  Mr.  Ton  explained  his  bill, 
he  made  the  statement  that  the  harbor 
improvement  would  not  cost  the  taxpayer 
one  cent.  Those  few  words  have  been 
all  that  I  have  heard  on  that  subject. 
As  a  taxpayer,  I  would  like  to  hear  a 
little  more  with  reference  to  it.  How 
does  he  propose  to  have  the  Sanitary 
District  do  anything  that  does  not  cost 
the  taxpayer  a  cent?" 

MR.  TON :  "I  mean,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  this  work  could  be  started 
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with  the  $500,000  of  revenue  that  the 
District  is  earning  annually  today." 

MR.  MOOS :  "How  long  will  it  be, 
then,  before  there  will  be  any  real  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  ships,  with  all  the 
machinery  and  the  warehouses  in  work- 
ing  condition?" 

MR.  TON :  "I  imagine  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  would  go  a  long  ways 
toward  starting  it." 

MR.  MOOS :  "The  preliminary  esti- 
mates you  quoted,  I  believe,  were  ten 
or  fifteen  million  dollars?" 

MR.  TON:  "I  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  would  favor  dumping  five  mil- 
lion dollars  into  a  harbor  improvement 
in  a  single  year.  Harbor  facilities  should 
be  a  matter  of  gradual  development.  I 
think  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
would  make  a  very  fair  start." 

MR.  MOOS  :  "Then  you  believe  that, 
at  the  end  of  about  twenty  years,  we 
would  have  the  harbor  finished,  under 
your  method  of  doing  the  work?" 

MR.  TON :  "I  said  that  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  installing  machinery  and  de- 
veloping the  electrical  power,  the  San- 
itary District  would,  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years,  be  getting  a  million 
dollars  annually  from  the  sale  of  elec- 
tric power." 

MR.  KING:  "Manchester  probably 
spent  twenty  years  putting  in  its  docks. 
Its  first  dock  was  a  very  small  one ;  the 
last  was  very  large.  The  Manchester 
docks  did  not  grow  in  a  day  and  not- 
withstanding their  present  development 
they  are  still  growing." 

MR.  MOOS :  "Do  you  think  it  would 
take  a  private  corporation  twenty  years 
to  build  a  dock?" 

MR.  KING :  "It  ought  to  take  twen- 
ty years.  You  are  not  going  to  bring 
into  Chicago  in  one  year  traffic  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  one  dock.  Your  facili- 
ties must  be  developed  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  your  traffic." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "Isn't  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  Manchester  to  have  docks 
and  harbors?  Manchester  is  an  ocean 
port  and  I  hardly  think  that  it  is  a  par- 
allel case." 

MR.  TON :  "Chicago  needs  docks  and 
a  harbor  just  as  much." 

MR.  KING:  "The  necessity  is  just 
the  same,  only  on  a  dififerent  scale.  Man- 
chester is  a  seaport  and  Chicago  a  lake 
port.'" 


MR.  SMEJKAL:  "Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen:  I  have  always  been  a  very 
ardent  friend  of  the  Sanitary  District. 
It  is  strange  to  me  that  a  man  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  should  sit  down  by  himself 
and  draft  a  bill  seeking  to  add  power  to 
a  public  body  for  the  raising  of  about 
twenty-five  million  dollars  by  bonds  and 
direct  taxation,  without  that  body  seek- 
ing it  or  anybody  else  asking  it. 

"The  Sanitary  District  was  organized 
in  1889  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  our 
water  supply  and  was  given  certain 
rights  to  raise  money  by  direct  taxation 
and  to  incur  a  bonded  indebtedness  of 
twenty  million  dollars.  The  trustees 
went  to  work  and  built  the  Drainage 
Canal  at  a  cost,  I  think,  of  about  forty- 
three  million  dollars.  As  they  were 
building  this  canal  they  discovered  that, 
by  building  power  stations  at  a  cost  of 
seven  or  eight  million  dollars,  they  could 
use  the  flow  of  water  going  down  the 
canal  for  the  production  of  power  as  a 
by-product,  thereby  raising  revenue  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  works.  But, 
wdien  the  power  houses  were  built,  they 
found  that,  as  the  city  was  growing, 
there  was  not  sufficient  water.  So  they 
devised  the  scheme  of  building  the 
Evanston  cut-off  and  the  cut-off  from  the 
south  to  the  main  channel.  They  came 
to  the  Legislature  four  years  ago  and 
told  us  that  they  needed  more  money 
and  asked  us  to  raise  the  limit  of  their 
indebtedness.  I  think  their  bonded  in- 
debtedness now  would  be  about  twenty- 
six  million  dollars  and  we  raised  their 
tax-levying  power  to  one  per  cent.  They 
can  now  raise  about  three  million  dol- 
lars annually  for  the  operation  and  the 
extension  of  their  system,  and  can  issue 
six  million  dollars  more  of  bonds  for 
the  two  new  cut-offs.  They  prepared  a 
schedule  as  to  what  this  work  would 
cost  and  what  they  were  going  to  do 
with  the  money.  They  said  that  when 
those  two  channels  were  completed,  with 
the  income  which  would  be  derived  from 
the  power — which  Mr.  Ton  says  is  one- 
half  million  dollars  a  year — they  would 
no  longer  ask  the  taxpayers  to  contribute 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  District. 

"Now  they  are  in  a  fair  way  of  com- 
pleting the  Evanston  channel ;  they  have 
been  stopped  in  court  from  completing 
the   Calumet  channel;  they  have  issued 
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about  twenty-three  million  dollars'  worth 
of  bonds ;  this  last  year,  I  am  informed, 
they  did  not  ask  for  the  annual  tax  levy, 
but  only  twenty-seven  cents  on  the  hun- 
dred dollars.  Now  they  come  forward 
and  want  to  use  this  money — for  what? 
To  continue  taxing-  the  people  of  this 
district  for  the  purpose  of  building  har- 
bors and  docks." 

MR.  JUUL:  "Is  there  anything  in 
the  Ton  bill  that  asks  for  additional  tax- 
ing powers  ?"' 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "No,  but  the  Sani- 
tary District  asiked  for  this  extension  of 
its  financial  powers  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, to  complete  these  two  new  chan- 
nels. The  legislature  not  only  gave  the 
District  additional  tax-levying  power  but 
raised  the  limit  of  its  lx)nded  indebted- 
ness six  or  seven  million  dollars.  I  say 
it  is  unfair  to  ask  for  the  power  of  float- 
ing twenty-five  million  dollars  more  of 
indebtedness  as  a  burden  on  the  people 
of  this  District.  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  it ;  I  do  not  think  you  are  keep- 
ing good  faith  with  the  legislature  or  the 
people." 

MR.  KING:  "Are  you  opposed  to  the 
tax?" 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "No,  but  I  think  if 
we  are  going  to  spend  twenty-five  million 
dollars,  we  ought  to  have  a  referendum." 

MR.  KING:  "But  the  money  has  got 
to  come  out  of  the  people's  pockets." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "It  is  up  to  the 
tax-payers  to  say  whether  they  are  go- 
ing to  spend  twenty-five  million  dollars 
or  not." 

MR.  JUUL :  "Would  it  make  any  dif- 
ference from  the  tax-payer's  point  of 
view,  whether  the  amount  that  would  be 
expended  for  docks  and  wharves  would 
be  expended  by  the  Sanitary  District  or 
by  the  city  of  Chicago?  I  mean  from  a 
financial  point  of  view." 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "When  it  comes  to 
a  question  of  spending  enormous  sums  of 
money,  it  is  clearly  up  to  the  people  to 
say  whether  that  money  shall  be  spent  or 
not.  This  seems  to  be  a  question  for  a 
referendum.  This  spring  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago is  going  to  submit  to  the  people  a 
proposition  as  to  whether  thev  want  to 


spend  sixteen  million  dollars  for  perma- 
nent public  improvements.  Why  do  you 
come  in  now  and  ask  that  we  spend  twen- 
ty-five million  dollars  when  the  people  of 
Chicago  are  going  to  have  a  referendum 
vote  this  spring  on  the  question  of  ex- 
pending sixteen  million  dollars  for  other 
improvements?" 

MR.  JUUL:  "I  believe  it  has  been 
stated  here  that  the  Sanitary  District  is 
not  asking  such  a  thing." 

MR.  TON  :  "When  were  you  convert- 
ed to  the  referendum  idea,  Mr.  Smej- 
kal?" 

MR.  SMEJKAL:  "On  financial  mat- 
ters, always." 

MR.  HOPE:  "I  want  to  thank  the 
City  Club  for  affording  me  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  the  real  ins  and  outs  of 
this  question.  I  am  interested  in  this 
matter  because  the  proposed  location  is 
in  my  district  and  is  only  some  four  or 
five  blocks  from  my  home.  I  am  not  par- 
ticular as  to  who  builds  these  docks,  but 
I  would  like  to  see  them  built.  Of  course, 
whoever  takes  the  matter  in  charge 
should  have  the  facilities  and  the  ability 
to  do  it. 

"Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  T 
think  we  are  all  at  sea  on  this  matter.  It 
appears  to  me  we  have  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  The  State  of  Illinois  has 
voted  twenty  million  dollars  for  a  deep 
waterway,  which  undoubtedly,  contem- 
plates the  elimination  of,  at  least,  the 
Drainage  Board,  and  of  more  or  less 
power  now  vested  in  the  city.  I  cannot 
see  how,  when  you  get  to  this  point,  you 
will  be  able  to  hold  your  separate  entities 
at  all.  I  think  you  ought  to  wait  in  this 
matter  but,  pending  the  outcome,  thq 
powers  now  vested  with  the  city  should 
be  used  for  the  purpose  and  necessities 
of  the  city.  I  feel  that  through  the  Coun- 
cil Committee  on  Harbors,  Wharves  and 
Bridges  these  results  can  best  be  ob- 
tained. Anything  that  is  necessary  in  the 
way  of  enabling  legislation  can  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Legislature,  but  always 
with  the  proviso  that  the  idea  of  build- 
ing the  deep  waterway  shall  be  kept  to 
the  front." 
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PENDING  WATERWAY  LEGISLATION— THE 
SCHMITT  BILL 


Last  November,  Mr.  George  C. 
Sikes,  ill  an  address  before  the  City 
Club,  pointed  out  that  the  extravagant 
enthusiasm  which  had  prevailed  on  the 
subject  of  deep  waterways  was  giving 
place,  even  among  its  friends^  to  a 
more  cautious  and  judicial  attitude  to- 
ward the  whole  project.  This  note  of 
caution  was  evident  in  a  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  Illinois  deep  waterway 
legislation,  held  at  the  City  Club  on 
Saturday,  the  5th  instant,  fear  being 
expressed  by  some  of  the  speakers  that 
the  State  was  being  hurried  into  a  wa- 
terway policy  that  was  ill-considered 
and  unwise. 

Mr.  Isham  Randolph,  for  fourteen 
years  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Sanitary 
District,  and  at  present  Consulting  En- 
gineer of  that  body  and  chairman  of 
the  Illinois  Internal  Improvement 
Commission,  outlined  the  princioal  fea- 
tures of  the  plan  embodied  in  Senate 
Bill  No.  18,  other vvise  ktiown  i'S  the 
Schmitt  Bill — now  pending  before  the 
Illinois  legislature — and  presented  an 
argument  in  its  behalf.  The  bill,  in  its 
present  form,  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Ly- 
man E.  Cooley  and  Mr.  George  C. 
Sikes.  Mr.  Cooley  was  connected  with 
the  Sanitary  District  in  various  capaci- 
ties from  1885  to  1897,  being  succes- 
sively Assistant  Engineer,  Chief  En- 
gineer, Trustee  and  Consulting  Engi- 
ueer.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Internal  Improvement  Commis-ion  as 
first  constituted.  He  was  also  Consult- 
ing Engineer  of  the  Commission  as  re- 
appointed in  1908,  although  he  differed 
with  the  conclusions  of  that  Commis- 
sion and  did  not  sign  its  final  report. 
Mr.  George  C.  Sikes  was  until  recently 
expert  investigator  for  the  Harbor 
Commissioners  of  Chicago. 

The     chairman,     Mr.     Stephen     T. 


Alather,     presented     ]\Ir.  Isham     Ran- 
dolph as  the  first  speaker. 

Mr.  Isham  Randolph 

"I  am  here  on  the  invitation  of  the 
secretary  of  the  City  Club  to  talk  about 
Senate  Bill  No.  18,  commonly  known 
as  the  Schmitt  Bill.  This  bill  is  one 
which  carries  with  it  tremendous  bene- 
fits for  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  means 
that  the  State  of  Illinois  will  have  a 
w^aterway  on  which  every  man  may 
paddle  his  own  canoe  and  not  pay  toll 
and  that  it  will  conserve  a  waterpower 
which  is  of  immense  value  to  the  State. 

"It  was  on  the  third  of  November, 
1908,  that  the  people  of  Illinois  regis- 
tered their  views  on  the  subject  of  wa- 
terway legislation.  That  registration 
proclaimed  the  fact  that  the  people  had 
waked  up  to  their  needs  and  were  pre- 
pared to  claim  what  was  their  own. 
Six  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
citizens  voted  in  favor  of  appropriating 
$20,000,000  to  develop  the  waterway. 

"Shortly  after  that  magnificent  man- 
ifestation of  the  will  of  the  people. 
Governor  Deneen  called  upon  the 
members  of  the  Internal  Improvement 
Commission  to  prepare  a  bill,  under 
which  this  waterway  should  be  built 
and  this  water  power  conserved.  The 
bill  which  was  drawn  was  something 
to  which  we,  who  were  on  the  Internal 
Improvement  Commission,  gave  our 
best  thought  and  efforts.  We  produced 
a  bill — or  the  form  of  a  bill — of  which 
we  felt  very  proud.  But  we  had  to  ad- 
mit that  we  knew  very  little  about  con- 
stitutional law ;  in  fact,  only  one  of  us 
had  ever  known  anything  about  the 
subject  and,  as  he  had  deserted  the 
bench  for  the  bank  some  years  before, 
he  had  grown  rusty  on  legal  lore.  We, 
therefore,   determined   that  our  handi- 
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work  should  be  scrutinized  by  some 
able  constitutional  lawyer.  We  se- 
lected the  man,  whom,  above  all  others 
in  Illinois,  we  believed  most  capable 
of  performing-  that  service,  Mr.  John 
P.  Wilson.  With  the  public  spirit 
which  has  always  characterized  Mr. 
Wilson,  he  made  a  study  of  our  bill 
and  whipped  it  into  shape.  When  it 
came  back  to  us,  we  regarded  it  as 
about  as  near  perfect  as  human  inge- 
nuity and  wisdom  could  make  it,  not- 
withstanding" the  fact  that  many  of  our 
own  pet  ideas  had  been  pruned  or  cast 
aside.  About  this  time  the  City  Club 
waked  up.  The  Missouri  spirit  invad- 
ed it;  it  'wanted  to  be  shown.'  The 
chairman  and  the  secretary  of  its  Wa- 
terways Committee  called  on  me.  I 
read  them  the  draft  of  the  bill,  as  we 
had  originally  prepared  it,  and  they 
pronounced  it  good. 

"The  bill,  as  it  came  from  Mr.  \\'\\- 
son,  went  to  the  governor  and  met 
with  his  approval.  He  confided  it  to 
the  loyal  care  and  wise  guidance  of 
Senator  Schmitt.  whose  sponsorship 
for  the  bill  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Schmitt  Bill.  The  bill  underwent  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  A\'aterways.  Some  of  these 
changes  it  may  be  interesting  to  note. 

"The  first  change  was  in  section  two 
which  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Commission.  Section  two  orig- 
inally read :  'The  construction,  man- 
agement and  operation  of  said 
deep  waterway  or  canal,  power 
plants,  locks,  bridges,  dams  and 
appliances  shall  be  under  the  control 
of  a  board  of  five  commissioners.  The 
said  commissioners  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  governor,  by  and  wath  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  the  commision- 
ers  first  appointed  shall  hold  office  un- 
til the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
1915.  Their  successors  in  office  shall 
in  like  manner  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  their  terms  of  ofifice 
shall  be  six  years,  expiring  on  the  first 
day  of  Tulv  in  every  sixth  year  after 
the  year  1915.' 

"Section  two  was  changed  to  read 
as  follows:  'The  said  commissioners 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The   governor  shall  designate   one    of 


said  commissioners  to  be  the  chairman 
of  said  board.  Of  the  commissioners 
first  appointed,  two  shall  hold  office 
until  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year 
1911,  two  shall  hold  office  until  the 
first  day  of  July  in  the  year  1913, 
and  one  shall  hold  office  until  the 
first  day  of  July  in  the  year  1915.  The 
successors  in  office  of  the  commission- 
ers first  appointed,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
also  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  each  successor  in  office  thus  ap- 
pointed shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
six  years  from  the  date  of  the  expira- 
tion of  his  predecessor's  term  of  of- 
fice.' 

''The  next  change  was  in  section 
four,  relating  to  the  salaries  of  the  of- 
ficers. The  bill,  as  first  drawn,  pro- 
vided :  'Each  of  the  aforesaid  commis- 
sioners shall  receive  a  salary  of  $5,000 
per  year,  while  that  one  of  the  said 
commissioners  who  shall  be  chosen  as 
chairman  of  the  board  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  annual  salary  of  $5,000  as  a 
commissioner,  receive  the  further  sum 
of  $2,000  per  year,  making  his  salary 
$7,000  per  year,  so  long  as  he  shall  be 
the  chairman  of  said  board.  The  at- 
torney for  said  board  shall  receive  the 
salary  of  $6,000  per  year.' 

"Section  four  now  reads :  'Each  of 
the  aforesaid  commissioners  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars 
($5,000)  per  year,  while  that  one  of  the 
said  commissioners  who  shall  be  des- 
ignated as  chairman  of  the  board  shall, 
in  addition  to  his  annual  salary  of  five 
thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  as  commis- 
sioner, receive  the  further  sum  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($2,500) 
per  year,  making  his  salary  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  ($7,500)  per 
year  so  long  as  he  shall  be  the  chair- 
man of  said  board.' 

"I  do  not  think  that  there  could  have 
been  a  lawyer  on  that  committee  be- 
cause of  the  next  change :  'The  attor- 
ney for  said  board  shall  receive  a  sal- 
ary of  not  to  exceed  five  thousand 
($5,000)  dollars  per  year.'  In  the  first 
bill  a  salary  of  $6,000  was  provided. 

"The  next  change  is  in  section  five. 
That  portion  of  it  which  was  amended 
provided  that :  'The  said  board,  before 
entering  into  any  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  part  of  the  said  deep 
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waterway  or  canal,  or  any  other  of  the 
said  public  works  connected  therewith, 
shall  cause  to  be  made  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  said  public  works,  to- 
gether with  reliable  and  carefully  pre- 
pared estimates  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing", completing  and  installing  all 
of  said  public  works,  Avhich  plans  and 
estimates  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction 
of  said  board  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
construction,  completion  and  installa- 
tion of  said  public  works  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  accomplished  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  twenty  million  dollars 
($20,000,000)  of  state  bonds  authorized 
to  be  issued  by  the  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
adopted  by  the  vote  of  the  people  in 
the  year  1908,  and  no  changes  shall 
thereafter  be  made  in  the  said  plans 
and  specifications  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  said  board,  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  increasing  the  aggregate  cost  of 
said  public  works  to  an  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  820,000,000.' 

"I  suggested  the  following  amend- 
ment to  this  section,  which  was  adopt- 
ed and  is  incorporated  in  the  bill  now 
known  as  Schmitt  Bill :  'The  said 
board  before  entering  into  any  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  any  part 
of  said  deep  waterway,  or  canal,  or  any 
other  of  the  said  public  works  con- 
nected therewith,  shall  cause  to  be 
made  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
said  public  works,  together  with  relia- 
ble and  carefully  prepared  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  constructing,  completing 
and  installing  all  of  said  public  works 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  total  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion, completion  and  installation  of 
said  public  works  can  with  certainty 
be  defrayed  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
twenty  million  dollars  ($20,000,000)  of 
said  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  by 
the  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  adopted  by  the 
vote  of  the  people  in  the  year  1908. 
And  if,  upon  the  completion  of  said 
plans  and  specifications  and  the  esti- 
mates based  thereon,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent to  the  said  board  that  the  said 
sum  of  twenty  million  dollars  ($20.- 
000,000)  is  not  sufficient  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  entire  work,  but  is  suffi- 
cient to  build  and  construct  the  afore- 
said waterway  and  all  of  the  aforesaid 


public  works  except  the  locks,  they 
shall  proceed  to  build  the  same,  and  if 
there  is  shown  to  be  money  in  excess 
of  the  cost  of  the  works  thus  under- 
taken, then  the  money  in  excess  of  that 
cost  shall  be  expended  in  building  the 
locks  or  so  many  of  them  as  can  be 
paid  for  by  the  funds  provided. 
The  first  lock  to  be  constructed 
shall  be  the  most  northerly  one  of 
the  series  required  for  the  water- 
way, and  such  additional  locks  as 
can  be  built  with  the  money  shall 
be  constructed  in  consecutive  order 
along  the  downward  course  of  the  said 
waterway  or  canal.  And  no  changes 
shall  thereafter  be  made  in  the  said 
plans  and  specifications  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  said  board,  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  aggregate  cost 
to  the  state  of  said  public  works  to  an 
amount  in  excess  of  twentv  million 
dollars  ($20,000,000),  unless  ^he  state 
shall,  by  due  process  of  law,  authorize 
additional  expenditures.' 

"Section  six  is  entirely  new  and  is  a 
proper  and  wise  provision :  'The  eleva- 
tion of  the  water  level  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  city  of  Joliet  shall  not  be 
higher  than  forty-two  (42)  feet  below 
Chicago  Datum,  and  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  said  level,  suitable 
waste  gates  and  regulating  devices 
shall  be  installed  to  insure  an  eleva- 
tion of  water  not  higher  than  aforesaid 
in  times  of  extreme  flood.'  Chicago 
Datum  was  the  Datum  adopted  in 
1832  by  the  engineers  of  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal,  when  they  started  the 
construction  of  that  waterway.  By  a 
mere  chance  that  Datum  coincided 
with  the  low  water  of  1847.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  water  level  at  Joliet  must 
not,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  be 
higher  than  forty-two  feet  below  Chi- 
cago Datum  or  the  low  water  of  1847. 

"Section  seven  is  also  new.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  adequate  care  of  drain- 
age, sewerage  and  flood  waters  dis- 
charged from  the  drainage  areas  in- 
volved, by  means  of  the  construction 
of  intercepting  sewers  and  the  diver- 
sion of  water  courses  to  lower  levels. 

"Section  eight  refers  to  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges  and  provides  that  after 
bridges  are  constructed,  one-fourth  of 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  shall  be 
borne  by  the  cities,  towns  and  munic- 
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ipalities  where  they  are    located,  and 
the  other  three-fourths  by  the  state. 

"Section  nine  is  the  same  as  section 
six  of  the  original  bill  and  section  ten 
is  identical  with  section  seven. 

"Section  eleven  differs  from  section 
eight  of  the  original  draft,  in  that  a 
workman's  indemnity  or  insurance 
clause  is  added  and  in  that  a  change  is 
made  in  the  provision  requiring  con- 
tracts to  be  let  for  all  work  or  material 
costing  over  a  certain  amount,  so  as  to 
raise  t'his  amount  from  $500  to  $1,000 
and  so  as  to  extend  the  period  of  ad- 
vertising from  thirty  to  sixty  days. 

"Section  twelve,  conferring  police 
power,  is  identical  with  section  nine 
of  the  original  bill. 

"Section  thirteen  relates  to  the  sale 
of  bonds  and  takes  the  place  of  section 
ten  of  the  original  bill.  The  denomina- 
tions of  the  bonds  are  changed  from 
$5,000  to  $200,  $500  and  $1,000  each. 

"Section  seventeen  provides  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  derived  from  rent- 
als, of  which  all  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  repairs  are  to  be 
deposited  in  the  State  Treasury  as  a 
separate  fund,  to  be  known  as  the  wa- 
terway sinking  fund. 

"The  bill  in  its  present  form  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  last  May  by  a  vote  of  forty-one 
to  eight.  There  is  one  clause  attached 
to  the  bill  passed  at  that  date,  which 
has  been  stricken  out  of  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands.  That  clause  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  'Section  eighteen.  It  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  the  aforesaid  board 
of  commissioners,  immediately  upon 
its  appointment  and  continuously 
thereafter  as  long  as  need  be,  to  treat 
with  the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  its 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  aforesaid 
locks,  and  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing its  aid  in  the  development  and  ex- 
tension of  said  waterway  and  canal 
along  lines  which  will  make  it  a  con- 
stituent part  of  a  continuous  deep  wa- 
terway or  ship  canal  from  Lake  Mich- 
igan to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  And  said 
board  of  commissioners  is  hereby  re- 
quired to  make  its  report,  with  respect 
to  such  negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  from  time  to  time, 
and  to   each   special  and  general   ses- 


sion of  the  legislature  held  at  any  time 
hereafter  and  until  the  full  co-opera- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  such  deep  waterway  or  ship 
canal  is  finally  procured.' 

"The  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  embodiment  of  wise 
statesmanship.  It  is  a  bill  which  the 
patriotic  citizens  of  Chicago  and  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  can  support  with  good 
conscience  and  which  will  greatly  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  the  state.  The 
results  which  it  proposes  to  accomplish 
will  grow  more  valuable  with  time.  As 
our  resources  of  coal  and  wood  become 
more  and  more  depleted,  we  will  value 
increasingly  the  resources  which  are 
to  be  developed  as  the  result  of  this 
bill. 

"We  are  told  that  this  development 
of  our  resources  can  be  of  little  value 
to  the  state.  I  have  had  capitalists  say 
to  me :  *It  is  not  for  the  state  to  go  in- 
to money  making  enterprises;  that  is 
for  private  capital,  not  for  the  public' 
Gentlemen,  does  it  not  appeal  to  you 
that,  if  the  state  has  a  utility  which  it 
can  develop  and  which  can  be  made  to 
earn  large  sums  of  money  for  the  state, 
that  utility  should  be  developed  and 
the  funds  derived  therefrom  appropri- 
ated to  the  needs  and  the  expenses  of 
government?  Does  not  that  mean  that 
our  taxes  will  be  lowered  and  that  we 
will  have  less  to  pay  for  the  benefits  of 
government  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case?  Why  is  it  that  private  cor- 
porations should  struggle  so  hard  to 
get  possession  of  these  utilities  if  they 
are  of  so  little  value?  Do  hard-headed 
business  men  put  their  money  into 
ventures  vvhich  they  know  in  advance 
will  be  unremunerative? 

"We  have  a  notable  example  before 
us,  in  the  case  of  the  corporation  which 
has  been  fighting  to  secure  the  water- 
power  rights  at  Dresden  Heights, 
where  the  Kankakee  River  unites  with 
the  Illinois.  This  corporation  has  gone 
through  a  long,  vexatious  and  expen- 
sive fight  in  the  state  courts  and  now 
is  entering  upon  litigation  likely  to  be 
as  long  and  as  expensive  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  Are  these  people 
fighting  for  things  which  are  of  little 
value  to  them?  If  the  utilities  are 
worth  so  much  to  the  corporation,  are 
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they  not  Avorth  much  to  you  and  to  me 
and  to  all  of  the  people  who,  as  citizens 
of  the  state,  own  them? 

"I  have  often  been  asked  why  we 
need  a  fourteen  foot  waterway.  I  do 
not  know  definitely  how  the  fourteen 
foot  project  originated  but  I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  it  was  the  result  of 
the  fact  that  Canada  has  a  fourteen 
foot  waterway.  The  locks  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  Canals  and  in  the  Welland 
system  have  fourteen  feet  of  water 
over  the  mitre  sills  and  any  improve- 
ment which  is  made  by  the  United 
States  should,  at  least,  be  comparable 
with  what  is  done  by  Canada. 

"I  was  before  a  committee  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  on  last  Thurs- 
day night,  discussing-  this  same  ques- 
tion. I  am  happy  to  say  that,  with 
possibly  two  exceptions,  the  commit- 
tee seemed  to  be  heart  and  soul  for  the 
waterway — and  the  waterway,  too,  as 
planned.  But  there  was  one  gentle- 
man who  wanted  to  know  why  we 
could  not  get  along  with  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  Canal.  The  Illinois  &  Mich- 
igan Canal  was  opened  for  business  in 
1848.  The  size  of  its  craft  is  limited  by 
its  depth  and  by  the  size  of  its  locks. 
The  locks  are  eighteen  feet  wide  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  between 
points.  The  depth  over  the  mitre  sill 
is  six  feet  and  the  depth  to  which  boats 
are  allowed  to  load  is  four  feet  eight 
inches.  A  canal  boat  under  those  cir- 
cumstances can  carry  two  hundred 
tons,  the  weight  of  boat  and  tonnage 
being  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  tons. 

"The  Erie  Canal  is  being  enlarged  to 
a  barge  canal.  New  York  made  the 
mistake  of  not  digging  deep  enough  nor 
wide  enough.  The  locks  on  the  Erie 
Canal  are  forty-five  feet  wide  and  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long. 
The  largest  boat  which  it  can  carry  is 
figured  with  an  eleven  foot  draft,  forty 
foot  bottom  and  three  hundred  foot 
length,  giving  a  net  tonnage  of  twenty 
five  hundred  tons.  In  the  event  of  our 
building  the  canal  as  we  propose,  our 
locks  will  be  eight  hundred  feet  long, 
eight  feet  wide  and  twenty-four  feet 
deep  over  the  mitre  sill.  The  canal  it- 
self, however,  as  proposed,  is  only 
fourteen  feet  deep.  Why,  you  may  ask, 
do  we  want  a  twenty-four  foot  depth 


over  the  mitre  sill,  when  we  have  only 
fourteen  feet  in  the  channel? 

"Gentlemen,  has  anything  in  this 
country  ever  been  built  big  enough  to 
take  care  of  its  future  growth?  Is 
there  one  of  us  who  cannot  count  up 
instance  after  instance  where  our  fore- 
fathers builded  not  wisely  because 
they  builded  too  small?  They  did  not 
realize  what  lay  before  their  country. 
I  do  not  expect  to  live  to  see  the  need 
of  a  twenty-four  foot  channel.  But  I 
want  to  know  that  left  behind  is  a 
structure  which  the  greater  skill  and 
the  more  abundant  wealth  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  future  will  find  available  for 
its  needs. 

"This  question  was  raised  before  the 
board  of  engineers  appointed  by  the 
United  States  government  to  survey 
and  report  upon  a  waterway  from 
Lockport  to  St.  Louis.  I  went  before 
that  board,  which  had  planned  for  a 
fourteen  feet  depth  over  the  mitre  sills, 
and  argued  this  point.  They  admitted 
its  wisdom  and  included  in  their  esti- 
mates an  additional  amount  for  deep- 
ening the  locks,  not  to  tAventy  four  feet 
but  to  twenty  feet. 

"Another  reason  why  the  waterway 
should  be  made  wide  and  deep  is  that 
such  a  policy  is  comparable  to  that  of 
the  railroads,  which,  when  they  build 
their  lines,  spend  vast  sums  of  money 
to  get  light  grades,  so  that  their  motive 
power  may  have  greater  transporting 
ability,  so  that  their  coal  consumption 
may  be  reduced.  A  boat  passing 
through  a  channel  which  is  not  much 
larger  than  its  own  cross-section  must 
force  the  water  ahead  of  it  and  pile  it 
up  until  ft  gets  head  enough  to  force 
itself  underneath  the  boat  and  between 
its  sides  and  the  banks.  That  means 
an  extra  expenditure  of  fuel  and  an  ex- 
tra expenditure  of  force,  all  of  which 
should  be  avoided  by  making  channels 
of  adequate  depth  and  of  adequate 
length. 

"Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  that  the  time 
is  so  short  that  I  will  have  to  conclude 
now."    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Lyman  E.  Cooley,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Washington,  where  he 
had  presented  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  deep  waterway  to  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
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atives  on   Rixers  and   Harbors,  spoke 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Randolph: 

Mr.  Lyman  E.  Cooley 

"Air.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen ;  The 
waterway  situation  in  Washington,  at 
present,  has  only  one  drawback — it  has 
only  one  drawback  at  any  time — and 
that  is  the  disposition  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  go  ahead  without  consulting 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
without  making  the  Federal  govern- 
ment a  party  to  its  scheme.  1  think, 
however,  that  it  is  practically  assured 
that  we  will  obtain  all  that  is  justified 
from  the  Federal  government  at  this 
time.  We  already  have,  as  a  result  of 
this  agitation,  four  and  a  half  million 
dollars  in  the  bill  for  deep  waterway 
development  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf. 
It  is  admitted  by  the  engineers  who 
have  considered  the  matter,  that  the 
program,  there  contemplated,  will  pro- 
duce a  navigable  depth  of  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  feet  at  low  water  and 
much  more  for  eight  months  of  the 
year.  So  the  problem  practically  re- 
duces itself  to  providing  for  the  stretch 
between  Chicago  and  Cairo.  In  that 
division  there  are  only  two  matters  to 
be  considered.  One  is  a  plan  for  co- 
operation with  the  State  of  Illinois  for 
the  development  of  that  portion  of  the 
route  between  the  end  of  the  Drainage 
Canal  and  the  lower  Illinois  River  at 
Utica ;  the  other  is  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  stretch  between  Grafton 
and  Cairo  through  the  middle  Missis- 
sippi River,  which  seems  to  be  resolv- 
ing itself  along  the  line  of  conservation 
and  general  water  power  development. 

"The  chief  objection  that  I  see  to  the 
Schmitt  Bill,  aside  from  the  question 
of  the  policy  relating  to  Federal  co-op- 
eration, is  that  it  is  a  bill  the  title  of 
which  should  read,  'For  an  act  to  en- 
able a  commission  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  this  state  to  spend  twenty 
million  dollars  as  it  pleases.'  The  ma- 
chinery in  the  bill  is  very  elaborate  in 
regard  to  these  expenditures  but  not 
definite  enough  in  regard  to  the  object 
for  which  the  expenditures  are  to  be 
made.  It  would  not  be  possible  in  the 
United  States  Congress  to  secure  an 
appropriation  for  rivers  and  harbors 
on  the  basis  of  anything  that  is  dis- 
closed in  this  bill.     A  definite  project 


would  have  to  be  made,  recommended 
and  fully  discussed  before  Congress  be- 
fore any  money  would  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  that  specific  project.  Gen- 
eral authority  to  any  group  of  people 
to  build  a  channel  or  works  in  such 
manner  as  it  pleased  would  not  be 
granted,  I  believe,  by  any  legislative 
authority  in  any  political  bailiwick  in 
this  country  or  abroad,  except  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

"There  are  many  minor  points  in  the 
bill  with  which  I  do  not  agree.  One 
of  them  relates  to  the  question  of 
bridges.  Wherever  waterways  have 
been  built,  communities  have  been  glad 
to  provide  their  own  bridges,  but  in 
this  bill  the  State  of  Illinois  undertakes 
to  pay  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing, maintaining  and  operating 
bridges  across  its  channel.  There  have 
been  so  many  petty  objections  raised 
by  people  through  the  Illinois  Valley 
that  this  bill  practically  undertakes  to 
pay  them  a  bonus  for  the  privilege  of 
benefiting  them.  I  do  not  think  those 
burdens  should  be  placed  upon  the 
state  at  large.  I  think  the  communi- 
ties through  which  the  canal  goes, 
should  at  least  bear  the  incidental  ex- 
penses that  are  local  in  nature.  You 
might  as  well  say  that  the  state  should 
pave  streets  or  build  sewers  adjacent 
to  the  canal. 

"The  history  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  relating  to  waterways  is 
somewhat  interesting  and  may  throw 
some  light  on  what  I  consider  our 
obligation  in  the  premises  and  the 
policy  which  we  should  pursue. 
In  1895  we  had  a  report  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  Board  of  Engineers  on  the 
basis  of  which  attempts  were  made  to 
secure  legislation  from  Congress  in 
1897.  These  attempts  failed  utterly, 
by  reason  of  the  assertion,  made  upon 
the  floor  of  Congress,  that  there  were 
no  interests  in  the  State  of  Illinois  that 
were  pushing  this  proposition  except 
those  who  had  an  appetite  for  water 
power.  It  was  cited  that  the  Economy 
Light  &  Power  Company  was  seeking 
to  make  a  development  at  Dresden, 
that  another  corporation  had  a  grip  on 
the  situation  at  Marseilles,  that  there 
was  a  divided  ownership  at  Joliet,  Dart 
belonging  to  the  state,  part  to  the  San- 
itary District  and  part  to  the  Economy 
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Light  and  Power  Company  and  that 
the  Sanitary  District  had  no  motive  on 
earth  except  to  get  water  power.  The 
Sanitary  District  was  said  to  be  using 
its  forces  in  getting  water  power  and 
not  in  draining  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
to  be  asking  the  United  States  to  fur- 
nish the  money  to  build  a  waterway, 
merely  in  order  that  it  might  realize 
these  side  benefits.  On  that  proposi- 
tion, true  or  false — it  was  probably 
very  much  exaggerated — the  matter 
was  chased  off  the  tioor  of  the  House. 

''The  report  of  the  Internal  Im- 
provement Commission  in  1907  was 
written,  in  part,  as  an  educational  re- 
port, to  meet  that  situation.  The  Sani- 
tary District  appeared  at  Springfield  in 
an  effort  to  get  the  water  power  below 
Joliet.  The  General  Assembly  ad- 
journed without  legislation  upon  the 
subject.  The  governor  and  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  Internal  Improvement 
Commission  were  engaged  in  efforts  to 
secure  that  legislation.  In  October  the 
people,  who  had,  perhaps,  been  re- 
sponsible in  a  large  degree  for  the 
making  of  public  sentiment  upon  this 
waterway  question,  concluded  that 
somehow  all  these  side  issues  must  be 
eliminated  if  serious  consideration  of 
the  project  for  the  construction  of  the 
waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
were  to  be  obtained. 

"In  October,  1907.  the  General  As- 
sembly, by  an  unanimous  vote  in  each 
house,  authorized  the  constitutional 
amendment  relating  to  waterways  to 
be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people. 
At  that  time,  I  was  consulted  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  and  gave  the  opin- 
ion that  the  amount  proposed — which 
was  at  first  $18,000,000  though  after- 
wards raised  to  $20,000,000— would  not 
construct  the  waterway  and  at  the 
same  time  develop  the  water  power. 
I  stated  that  to  this  cost  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  the  locks.  The  reply  which 
the  promoters  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  made  to  this  criticism 
was :  'We  expect  the  United  States  to 
build  the  locks.' 

"The  people  voted  on  that  proposi- 
tion ;  it  was  so  explained  to  the  people 
all  over  this  state  by  Mr.  Lorimer  and 
others.  So  far  as  I  know,  all  the 
speeches  on  the  subject  of  this  amend- 
ment  Avere   made   on   the   theory   that 


the  waterway  was  to  be  constructed 
in  co-operation  with  the  United  States. 
The  argument  as  to  water  power  was 
used  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the 
l^eople  could  undertake  this  waterway 
improvement  without  incurring  any 
burden  except  the  use  of  their  credit. 
The  water  power  was  expected  to  re- 
pay the  entire  cost  of  the  enterprise, 
so  far  as  the  state  investment  was  con- 
cerned. 

"Suddenly,  however,  after  the  people 
had  adopted  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment, there  appeared  on  the  horizon 
the  idea  that  the  state  should  go  into 
the  water  power  business.  If  the  peo- 
ple voted  on  that  proposition,  why 
didn't  they  vote  to  develope  the  water 
power  on  the  Rock  River  and  on  all 
of  the  other  rivers  of  the  state?  I  do 
not  think  the  people  would  have  voted 
on  this  proposition  as  they  did,  if  they 
thought  the  waterway  was  to  be  made 
subordinate  to  the  water  power.  The 
local  feeling  for  water  power  would 
have  dominated  the  question — at  least, 
so  it  impresses  me. 

"Whatever  the  truth  as  to  this  may 
be,  however,  there  was  an  issue  on  the 
question  at  Springfield.  Mr.  Randolph 
has  described  the  bill  that  was  there 
presented  and  the  changes  which  were 
made  in  it.  There  was  a  bill  presented 
in  the  House  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
At  the  last  moment,  a  very  strong  ef- 
fort was  made,  supported  by  the 
governor,  to  secure  the  appropriation 
of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  preparation 
of  plans  and  the  development  of  a 
scheme  for  waterway  improvement 
which  could  be  submitted  at  Washing- 
ton, passed  upon  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities and  be  in  shape  as  a  basis  for 
legislation  at  this  present  session  of 
Congress.  This  matter  was  presented 
however,  too  late  for  legislation.  If 
such  legislation  had  been  secured,  we 
would,  in  my  judgment,  have  arrived 
at  our  destination  a  year  sooner  than 
we  are  going  to  arrive  now. 

"What  is  "being  done  along  the  lines 
suggested  is  being  done  by  myself 
with  the  aid  of  friends.  We  are  pre- 
senting the  matter  at  Washington,  al- 
though it  ought  to  have  been  present- 
ed by  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  State 
of  Illinois  has,  in  this  bill,  placed  itself 
in  the  attitude  of  having  no  relations 
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whatever  with  the  United  States,  of 
making  no  provision  whatever  for  Fed- 
eral control  of  this  waterway.  It  may 
be  in  a  position  later  where  it  will  be 
refused  a  Federal  permit  to  do  its  own 
work;  where  it  will  not  be  allowed  to 
get  the  water  out  of  the  Lakes.  It 
certainly  will  be  in  a  position  where  it 
will  drown  out  the  lower  Illinois  Val- 
ley if  it  sends  the  water  down  there 
without  having  the  channels  below 
dredged  so  as  to  be  ready  to  receive  it. 
"At  the  time  we  passed  the  constitu- 
tional amendment,  every  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  situation  realized 
that  we  ought  to  have  some  definition 
of  the  waterway  law  in  this  state,  and 
that  we  would  have  to  stop  the  devel- 
opment of  private  interests  in  this 
channel.  So  suits  were  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  state,  by  authority  oi  the 
legislature,  and  we  were  able  to  stop 
the  progress  of  these  private  interests. 
We  found  the  law  to  be  such,  however, 
as,  in  my  judgment,  will  set  back  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  for 
at  least  a  generation.  Our  only  re- 
course now  is  to  go  to  the  Federal 
courts,  where  our  laws  are  much 
broader,  and  where,  judging  by  deci- 
sions that  have  been  rendered  in  the 
past,  we  will  win  our  case.  To  go 
ahead  vuider  the  authority  of  the  state 
at  this  time  is  to  incvir  heavy  liabilites 
on  account  of  the  private  interests 
along  this  route. 

"The  reports  made  to  the  state  in- 
dicate that  these  Avater  power  rights 
possess  a  very  high  value.  As  I  inter- 
pret the  Supreme  Court  decision,  there 
is,  on  the  basis  of  a  flow  of  10,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second,  anywhere 
from  30,000  to  40,000  horse  power  in 
the  control  of  private  interests.  Where 
we  will  land  in  the  state  courts,  I  do 
not  know,  but  my  judgment  is  that  we 
will  land  with  a  large  proportion  of 
this  twenty  million  dollars  spent  in 
paying  claims  for  these  water  rights. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be 
no  solution  of  the  difificulty  at  this 
time,  except  to  do  the  work  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  in  ef- 
fect, to  turn  over  the  $20,000,000  to  the 
United  States,  except  so  much  as  is 
required  for  the  water  power  develop- 
ment. 

"This  is  the  theory  upon  which  the 


legislation  at  Washington  is  proceed- 
ing: That  there  shall  be  matured  by 
ihe  State  of  Illinois  and  by  the  United 
States  a  plan  of  co-operation  in  which 
the  United  States  will,  at  least,  build 
the  locks,  leaving  to  the  state  the  duty 
of  securing  the  property  rights — 
which  we  cannot  secure  as  I  see  it,  by 
the  aid  of  the  state  courts. 

"There  are  two  or  three  points  by 
way  of  argument,  raised  by  my  pre- 
decessor in  regard  to  the  history  of 
the  fourteen  foot  project.  I  plead 
guilty  on  that  proposition  myself.  I 
drew  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Illinois  in  1889  that 
made  fourteen  feet  the  state  policy. 
There  was  more  than  one  reason  for 
it;  the  depth  of  the  Canadian  canals  is 
merely  a  coincidence.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  recommendation  of  this 
policy  was  that  a  canal  fourteen  feet 
deep  through  the  Illinois  Valley  was 
necessary  to  take  care  of  the  water  we 
were  going  to  send  down  from  Lake 
Michigan.  Another  reason  Avas  that, 
as  the  result  of  an  investigation  which 
I  had  begun  as  early  as  1886,  I  had  be- 
come satisfied  that  all  the  rivers  in 
this  country  and  all  the  canals  ■  that 
were  incapable  of  accomodating  a  boat 
that  would  carry  a  cargo  as  great  as 
the  greatest  railroad  train  would  be- 
come obsolete.  I  think  that  history 
since  1886  has  demonstrated  that  my 
judgment  was  correct.  That  is  still 
my  judgment  and  is  still  the  basis  of 
the  deep  waterway  to  the  gulf.  On  a 
depth  of  fourteen  feet  a  three  thousand 
ton  steam  barge  can  be  floated.  In  my 
judgment,  such  a  boat  can  not  be 
driven  out  of  business  by  any  possible 
railroad  competition.  These  were  the 
reasons  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
fourteen  foot  policy. 

"As  to  the  situation  in  Washington, 
we  will  get  the  fourteen  foot  channel, 
when  we  get  all  of  the  preliminaries 
settled  between  the  state  and  the 
Luiited  States.  But  we  are  not  going 
to  stop  at  fourteen  feet;  we  are  going 
right  straight  ahead  for  twenty-four 
feet.  In  my  judgment,  every  struc- 
ture that  is  to  be  built  in  connection 
with  the  channel  should  be  designed 
for  a  twenty-four  foot  waterway.  In 
the  improvement  of  the  middle  Missis- 
sippi it  is  now  proposed  to  construct 
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two  dams,  with  the  aid  of  which  twen- 
ty feet  can  be  produced. 

"In  conclusion,  the  understanding 
which  we  supposed  to  exist  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  first  week  in  December, 
between  the  president  of  the  Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf  Deep  Waterway  Association 
and  the  Junior  Senator  from  this  state, 
was  that  nothing  would  be  carried  out 
or  even  attempted,  until  there  had  been 
an  opportunity  to  work  out  the  situa- 
tion at  Washington.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  governor  of  this  state 
views  the  situation  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent way."    (Applause.) 

Mr.  George  C.  Sikes,  formerly  ex- 
pert investigator  for  the  Harbor  Com- 
missioner, spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
Schmitt  Bill  as  at  present  drawn. 

Mr.  George  C.  Sikes 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  we  were  getting  into 
a  somewhat  confused  situation.  We 
are  getting  a  re-action  against  water- 
way sentiment ;  the  enemies  of  the  wa- 
terway are  becoming  bolder  and  are 
trying  to  block  the  entire  waterway 
project,  while  we,  who  believe  in  the 
waterway  enterprise,  are  becoming-  di- 
vided into  hostile  camps  among  our- 
selves. 

"I  fully  agree  with  Governor  Deneen 
that  the  work  of  waterway  construc- 
tion and  water  power  development  in 
Illinois  should  be  undertaken  and 
pushed  to  completion  with  reasonable 
speed.  I  cannot  agree,  however,  that 
the  Schmitt  Bill  should  be  passed  by 
the  legislature  in  its  present  form.  The 
popular  vote  for  the  twenty  million 
dollar  waterway  amendment  did  not 
constitute  approval  of  any  particular 
project.  Much  less  was  it  a  mandate 
to  the  legislature  to  abdicate  and  turn 
over  all  its  powers  to  a  commission  of 
five  members.  The  constitutional 
amendment  was  a  grant  of  authority 
to  the  legislature  to  have  plans  pre- 
pared and  to  have  the  construction 
carried  out  in  accordance  Avith  those 
plans.  It  is  proper  for  the  legislature 
to  vest  in  administrative  agencies  the 
task  of  carrying  out  plans.  But  the 
legislature  itself  should  pass  upon  the 
broad  questions  of  policy  involved. 

"I  insist  that  the  preliminary  work 
essential   to   the   proper  determination 


of  broad  questions  of  policy  has  not 
yet  been  done.  Government  engineers 
have  made  estimates  of  cost  of  eight- 
foot  and  fourteen-foot  channels 
through  Illinois.  The  Internal  Im- 
provement Commission  has  given 
rough  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  water  power  development.  No 
commission,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  un- 
dertaken to  advise  what  the  size  of  the 
channel  should  be  on  the  basis  of  busi- 
ness and  transportation  needs.  Nor 
has  the  vital  question  of  the  marketing 
of  power  to  be  developed  along  the  wa- 
terway been  properly  dealt  with.  I 
contend  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Schmitt  Bill  on  this  subject  are  insuf- 
ficient and  decidedly  unsatisfactory. 

"The  Schmitt  Bill  provides  for  a 
channel  with  a  twenty-four  foot  depth 
through  Joliet  and  a  fourteen  foot 
depth  beyond  that  point.  The  report  of 
the  government  engineers,  made  public 
a  few  months  ago,  recommended  a 
channel  of  not  to  exceed  nine  feet  in 
depth.  Governor  Deneen  said  in  his 
last  message  that  he  was  willing  that 
the  channel  for  a  part  of  the  way 
should  have  a  depth  of  only  nine  feet. 

"I  contend  that  questions  of  such 
fundamental  importance  as  the  size  of 
the  channel  ought  not  to  be  settled  in 
an  off-hand  manner.  Before  the  legis- 
lature divests  itself  of  control  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  twenty  millon  dol- 
lars it  should  have  the  information  up- 
on which  to  base  the  decision  of  the 
broader  questions  of  policy  involved. 
It  should  be  able  to  act  intelligently  in 
passing  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  depth  of  the  channel  should  be  nine 
feet,  fourteen  feet,  or  some  other  fig- 
ure. 

"The  problem  of  marketing  the 
power  should  be  gone  into  more  fully 
before  the  work  of  construction  is  un- 
dertaken. Under  the  terms  of  the 
Schmitt  Bill,  as  President  McCormick 
of  the  Sanitary  District  has  pointed 
out,  practically  the  only  bidder  for  the 
power  would  be  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Company  and  its  allied  inter- 
ests, because  that  is  the  only  concern 
which  possesses  or  can  secure  under 
existing  law  the  franchises  necessary 
for  the  distribution  of  the  power. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  making  of 
studies  and  the  preparing  of  plans  and 
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specifications  should  be  undertaken 
without  delay.  Such  a  commission  as 
is  proposed  by  the  Schmitt  Bill  might 
wisely  be  authorized  to  make  the  nec- 
essary preliminary  studies  and  to  pre- 
pare detailed  plans  and  specifications. 
But  such  a  commission  should  not  be 
given  full  power  to  go  ahead  and  spend 
the  twenty  million  dollars  without 
coming  back  to  the  legislature  for  ap- 
proval of  the  larger  features  of  the 
project  and  of  the  broader  questions 
of  policy  involved."    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Randolph 

"Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
not  with  me  certain  documents  which 
could  shed  a  great  deal  of  light  on  this 
situation.  I  wish  I  had  the  report 
written  by  Mr.  Cooley  in  1907.  That 
would  help  the  cause  very  much.  I 
have  here,  however,  something  else  to 
which  I  w^ant  to  call  your  attention. 
This  is  a  resolution  which  passed  the 
General  Assembly  on  October  16, 
1907: 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  separate  sec- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  this  state 
relating  to  the  canal  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  '  "The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 
Or  other  canal  or  waterway,  owned  by 
the  state  shall  never  be  sold  or  leased 
until  the  specific  proposition  for  the 
sale  or  lease  therefor  shall  first  have 
been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
of  the  state  at  a  general  election,  and 
have  been  approved  by  a  majority  of 
all  the  votes  cast  at  such  election.  The 
General  Assembly  shall  never  loan  the 
credit  of  the  state  or  make  appropria- 
tions from  the  treasury  thereof,  in  aid 
of  railroads  or  canals : 

"  '  "Provided,  that  any  surplus  earn- 
ings of  any  canal,  waterway,  or  water 
power  may  be  appropriated  or  pledged 
for  its  enlargement,  maintenance  or 
extension ;  and 

"  '  "Provided,  further,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  may,  by  suitable  legis- 
lation, provide  for  the  construction  of 
a  deep  waterway  or  canal  from  the 
present  water  power  plant  of  the  San- 
itary Drainage  District  of  Chicago,  at 
or  near  Lockport.  in  the  township  of 
Lockport,  in  the  county  of  Will,  to  a 
point  in  the  Illinois  River  at  or  near 
Utica,  which   may  be  practical   for    a 


general  plan  and  scheme  of  deep  wa- 
terway along  a  route,  which  may  be 
deemed  most  advantageous  for  such 
plants,  locks,  bridges,  dams  and  appli- 
ances sufficient  and  suitable  for  the  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  the  water 
power  thereof;  and  authorize  the  issue, 
from  time  to  time,  of  bonds  of  this 
state  in  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
twenty  million  dollars,  which  shall 
draw  interest,  payable  semi-annually, 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  four  per  cent 
l)er  annum,  the  proceeds  whereof  may 
be  applied  as  the  General  Assembly 
may  provide,  in  the  construction  of 
said  waterway  and  in  the  erection, 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  said 
power  plants,  locks,  bridges,  dams  and 
appliances. 

" '  "All  power  developed  from  said 
waterway  may  be  leased  in  part  or  in 
whole,  as  the  General  Assembly  may 
by  law  provide ;  but  in  the  event  of 
any  lease  being  so  executed,  the  rental 
specified  therein  for  water  power  shall 
be  subject  to  a  revaluation  each  ten 
years  of  the  term  created,  and  the  in- 
come therefrom  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  State."  ' 

"Gentlemen,  that  is  wdiat  the  people 
of  the  state  voted  on.  If  that  is  not  a 
definite  water  power  proposition,  what 
is  it? 

"We  come  now  to  the  scheme.  If 
there  is  one  section  of  the  United 
States  that  has  been  thoroughly  sur- 
veyed and  has  had  schemes  prepared 
for  it,  it  is  the  section  between  Lock- 
port  and  Utica.  Mr.  Cooley  prepared 
a  scheme  for  it,  when  he  was  with  the 
Sanitary  District.  He  prepared  an- 
other scheme  while  he  was  with  the 
Internal  Improvement  Commission. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  plans 
prepared  by  the  United  States  engin- 
eers. The  Internal  Improvement  Com- 
mission, under  my  direction,  prepared 
a  scheme,  which  is  now  in  Washing- 
ton. That  scheme  has  been  presented 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  the  chief 
of  engineers  says  that  he  can  not  even 
examine  it  because  a  previous  Secre- 
tary of  War  had  declared  that  he  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  and 
that  succeeding  Secretaries  of  War 
have  not  reversed  that  ruling.  Until 
that  ruling  is  reversed  he  will  not  even 
look  at  the  plans.     So  there  has  been 
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submitted    one    scheme    after    another 
for  the  development  of  this  waterway. 

"To  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  surveying  that  has  been 
done,  let  me  cite  the  following: 

"First  of  all  there  were  surveys  made 
by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
which  was  opened  for  business  in  1848. 
Other  surveys,  of  record,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Survey  by  Brig.-General  James  H. 
Wilson,  and  William  Gooding.  (See 
Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engin- 
eers, 1867.) 

"Survey  by  Major  W.  H.  H.  Ben- 
yaurd,  1884. 

"Survey  by  Board  of  Officers,  Col. 
C.  B.  Somstock,  Col.  O.  M.  Poe  and 
Major  Post,  1887. 

"Survey  by  Capt.  W.  L.  Marshall, 
1890. 

"Survey  by  Major  W.  L.  Marshall, 
1897. 

"Survey  by  Board  of  Officers :  Col. 
T.  W.  Barlow,  Major  J.  H.  AVillard  and 
Major  C.  McD.  Townsend,  1900. 

"Survey  by  Board  of  Officers :  Col. 
O.  J.  Ernst,  Lieut.  Col.  W.  H.  Bixby, 
Major  Thos.  L.  Casey,'  1905. 

"Besides  all  of  this  data  the  Sani- 
tary District  has  had  exhaustive  sur- 
veys made  for  use  in  defending  its 
overflow  suits. 

"I  was  in  Washington  on  the  17th 
day  of  last  month  to  try  to  find  out 
what  the  situation  was.  I  met  a  num- 
ber of  our  representatives.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  representatives  of  this 
state  told  me  that,  publicly,  they  were 
talking  waterway  and  privately  they 
were  knocking  it.  Another  one  told 
me  that  it  was  a  'fake'  and  a  fraud. 
Martin  B'.  Madden  told  me  that  he  was 
working  for  it  tooth  and  nail,  that  he 
was  putting  in  all  his  time  on  it  and 
that  he  had  great  hopes  of  success.  I 
had  a  long  talk  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee. 
I  found  him  enthusiastic  for  the  four- 
teen foot  waterway,  expressing  him- 
self as  heart  and  soul  in  favor  of  it.  I 
asked  him  what  were  our  chances  of 


getting  any  appropriation  for  the  Illi- 
nois Valley.  He  said :  'I  do  not  think 
you  will  get  any  at  this  session  and  I 
do  not  believe  you  ought  to  get  any. 
The  work  of  the  government  will  in- 
volve twelve  years.  The  work  nec- 
essary in  the  Illinois  Valley  can  be 
done  in  five  years.  Illinois  should  go 
ahead  with  its  project  and  do  all  it 
can  and  let  the  United  States  govern- 
ment supplement  it.'  That  was  the 
state  of  affairs  which  I  found  in  Wash- 
ington."    (Applause.) 

MR.  SIKES:  "Mr.  Randolph,  you 
said  that  a  number  of  surveys  have 
been  made.  Do  all  of  these  surveys 
agree  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  project 
which  is  contemplated  by  this  bill  or  do 
they  differ?" 

MR.  RANDOLPH:  "The  surveys 
were  made  for  different  purposes ;  one 
of  them  was  for  a  project  of  fourteen 
feet  and  the  others  for  different  pro- 
jects that  I  do  not  now  recall." 

MR.  SIKES:  "Have  any  of  these 
surveys  unequivocally,  from  the  busi- 
ness and  transportation  point  of  view, 
endorsed  any  particular  project?" 

MR.  RANDOLPH:  "I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  the  eight  foot  pro- 
ject has  the  approval  of  the  army  en- 
gineers. The  army  engineers,  as  a 
rule,  are  set  against  the  deep  water- 
way project  and  claim  that  it  is  not 
needed." 

MR.  GEORGE  E.  HOOKER:  "I 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cooley  to  what 
extent  the  water  power  rights  along 
the  strip  from  Lockport  to  Utica  are 
in  greater  danger  of  being  acquired  or 
extended  by  private  interests  if  the 
Schmitt  Bill  is  not  passed,  than  if  it 
should  be  passed." 

MR.  COOLEY:  "I  do  not  think  it 
is  possible  for  private  interests  to  get 
control  of  any  more  power  on  the 
stream,  if  the  matter  is  delayed. 

"I  do  think,  that  so  far  as  the  mat- 
ter of  the  condition  of  things  at  Wash- 
ington is  concerned,  that  what  Mr. 
Randolph  said  was  true  when  Mr. 
Randolph  left.  It  was  quite  untrue 
when  I  left." 
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BUILDING  ORDINANCES  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  CHICAGO 


The  City  Club  Committee  on  Housing 
Conditions  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  revision  of  the  building  code  which 
has  been  in  progress  now  for  a  period 
of  over  a  year.  When  the  commission, 
which  has  had  the  work  in  charge,  was 
appointed  in  December  of  1908,  the 
Housing  Committee  used  its  influence 
to  have  included  in  that  commission  men 
who  were  acquainted  \\ith  the  tenement 
situation  in  Chicago  and  who  understood 
the  fundamental  importance  of  proper 
housing  regulations.  The  committee  also 
assisted  the  commission  by  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  digest  of  the  tenement  house 
regulations  of  a  number  of  the  more 
important  American  cities. 

The  work  of  the  revision  commission 
is  about  completed  and  the  new  ordi- 
nance will  probably  be  presented  to  the 
council  for  final  action  in  the  near  future. 
The  commission  has  done  its  work 
through  a  number  of  sub-committees, 
each  dealing  with  a  particular  class  of 
buildings,  the  work  of  these  sub-com- 
mittees being  referred  to  the  general 
committee  for  co-ordination  of  results. 
This  plan  of  work  has  been  criticized 
on  the  ground  that  it  has  tended  to  pro- 
duce an  ordinance,  which  lacks  coher- 
ence and  inner  consistency.  The  Munic- 
ipal Voters'  League,  in  its  preliminary 
report,    issued    on    the    7th   instant,    has 


suggested  the  wisdom  of  having  this 
work  done  by  a  small  body  of  paid  ex- 
perts who  would  possess  technical  knowl- 
edge not  to  be  expected  of  the  aldermen, 
and  who,  because  they  would  receive 
compensation  for  their  work,  would  be 
able  to  give  it  their  undivided  attention, 
which  could  reasonably  be  expected  of 
volunteer  experts.  Members  of  the  com- 
mission, while  conceding  that  the  plan 
suggested  has  obvious  advantages,  have 
replied  that  the  size  of  the  commission 
has,  from  one  point  of  view,  been  of 
positive  value  in  that  it  has  made  avail- 
able the  experience  of  a  large  number 
of  experts  working  in  varied  fields.  They 
have  suggested  that  if  a  commission  such 
as  that  suggested  should  be  appointed, 
its  powers  should  be  merely  advisory 
and  its  results  should  be  reviewed  and 
passed  upon  by  the  larger  commission. 
They  further  insist  that  the  ordinance  in 
its  present  form  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  any  other  American  city. 

The  proposed  ordinance  was  discussed 
before  the  City  Club  at  its  Saturday 
luncheon  of  the  12th  instant.  Various 
angles  of  the  situation  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Richard  E.  Schmidt,  Alderman 
Charles  M.  Thomson,  Mr.  E.  A,  Ren- 
wick—in  the  place  of  Alderman  Francis 
W.  Taylor — and  Health  Commissioner 
W.  A.  Evans.     Mr.  Allen  B.  Pond,  who 
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had  been  invited  to  speak,  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  from  attending  the  discus- 
sion, but  he  has  since  made  a  written 
statement  of  his  views  upon  the  subject. 
This  statement  has  been  inchided  in  the 
report  of  the  discussion,  which  is  here- 
with presented,  together  with  comment 
by  Mv.  Richard  P..  Schmidt. 

A  lengthy  general  discussion  followed 
the  main  addresses.  Professor  James  H. 
Tufts,  chairman  of  the  City  Club  Com- 
mittee on  Plousing  Conditions,  pre- 
sided. 

Professor  James  H.  Tufts 

"Gentlemen  of  the  City  Club:  The 
building  ordinances  are  from  one  stand- 
point a  technical  matter,  but  from  an- 
other standpoint  they  are  a  very  human 
matter.  I  suppose  that  the  housing  sit- 
uation, for  example,  appeals  to  me  per- 
sonally because,  next  to  the  direct  ac- 
tivitv  of  schools,  it  seems  to  me  to  affect 
the  life  and  development  of  children 
about  as  forcibly  as  anything  with  which 
our  political  organizations  have  to  deal. 
I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  whatever  our 
occupations  may  be,  we  have  a  very  vital 
interest  in  the  building  ordinances  which 
are  before  the  city.  They  have  enlisted 
the  services  of  experts  of  various  sorts, 
in  addition  to  the  services  of  the  alder- 
men who  have  constituted  the  immediate 
committee  to  whom  the  matter  has  been 
referred. 

"In  earlier  years,  we  used  to  think  only 
of  the  ministry  and  of  medicine  as  being 
professions  which  gave  themselves  espe- 
cially to  public  service,  but  with  the  de- 
mands of  city  life  we  are  beginning,  I 
am  sure,  to  realize  more  and  more  that 
the  architect  and  the  engineer  are  of  the 
most  fundamental  importance  to  us,  not 
merely  in  constructing  fine  and  beautiful 
buildings,  but  in  making  provisions  that 
affect  our  safety  and  our  health  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  The  commission  which 
has  had  in  charge  the  work  of  revising 
the  building  code  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  the  expert  services  of  a  number 
of  architects  and  engineers,  who  have  at- 
tended a  great  many  meetings  and  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  work. 
We  are  very  glad  to  announce  as  the 
first  speaker  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Richard 
E.  Schmidt,  who  has  been  connected  with 
this  work  of  revising  the  building  code 
from  the  outset.     He  will  tell  us  some- 


thing of  the  history  of  the  ordinances 
and  of  certain  of  their  general  provi- 
sions."    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Schmidt 

"Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen :  The 
movement  for  the  revision  of  the  ordi- 
nances originated  in  the  Bviilding  De- 
partment, when  Mr.  Joseph  Downey  was 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  The 
department  was  confronted  with  a  great 
many  complaints  from  owners  of  old 
buildings  because  of  the  enforcement  of 
an  ordinance  requiring  the  placarding  of 
buildings  and  the  stating  of  the  safe  load 
per  square  foot  on  the  various  floors. 
The  several  loads  that  were  calculated  by 
the  engineers  and  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Buildings  were  very  much 
lower  than  the  loads  that  the  occupants 
had  been  placing  on  these  floors.  The 
engineer  of  the  Building  Department, 
Mr.  Gerety,  recognized  the  cause  of  that 
condition  of  affairs  and  explained  it  to 
Mr.  Downey.  They  decided  that  it  would 
be  best  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  new  ordi- 
nance and  not  to  ignore  the  one  that  was 
in  existence.  Mr.  Downey  invited  a  num- 
ber of  engineers,  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
Purdy  &  Henderson,  Mr.  Mott,  of  Rit- 
ter  &  Mott,  Mr.  Giaver,  Mr.  Condron, 
Mr.  Winslow,  Mr.  Gerety,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Shankland,  and  myself,  to  a  con- 
ference in  the  Building  Department.  He 
suggested  that  we  form  a  committee  and 
revise  the  ordinance  on  structural  work 
— that  is,  only  those  paragraphs  that  re- 
ferred to  the  strains  and  stresses  and  the 
strength  of  buildings.  The  committee, 
which  was  organized  as  a  result  of  this 
conference,  began  work  in  1907  and 
worked  very  assiduously  until  the  end  of 
May,  1908.  The  recommendations  of 
this  body  were  referred  to  the  City 
Council  Committee  on  the  Building  De- 
partment, where  they  rested  during  the 
entire  summer  of  1908. 

"In  the  fall  of  that  year,  Mr.  Murdoch 
Campbell  was  made  the  Commissioner 
of  Buildings.  Mr.  Campbell  considered 
it  advisable  to  have  the  entire  ordinance 
rewritten  and  not  simply  the  structural 
clauses.  He  presented  this  matter  to  the 
Mayor  and  the  Council  Committee  on  the 
Building  Department.  As  a  result,  a 
large  number  of  architects,  engineers, 
fire  insurance  engineers,  and  representa- 
tives of  building  owners'   organizations 
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were  called  together  and  organized  into 
a  large  committee  of,  I  believe,  some 
fifty  members.  This  committee  was  sub- 
divided into  smaller  committees,  each  one 
to  consider  some  particular  class  of 
buildings — our  ordinance  divides  the 
buildings  into  eight  classes.  Each  of  the 
sub-committees  was  headed  by  one  of 
the  aldermen  and  on  each  committee 
were  two  or  three  architects  and  en- 
gineers, experts  in  the  particular  kinds 
of  buildings  which  the  committee  had  to 
consider. 

''After  the  various  sub-committees  had 
completed  their  work,  a  sub-committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  the  general  pro- 
visions relating  to  all  classes  of  build- 
ings. The  architects  on  this  committee 
v^-ere,  Messrs.  Pond,  Perkins,  Mundy  and 
myself.  After  all  of  this  work  had  been 
done,  it  was  referred  back  to  the  gen- 
eral committee  and  reviewed  by  them. 
There  were  few  changes  made  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  review ;  it  w^as  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  finding  and  correction 
of  errors.  A  number  of  architects  en- 
gaged in  this  work  tested  the  new  ordi- 
nances by  applying  them  to  the  buildings 
for  which  they  were  then  drawing  plans. 
In  that  way  other  defects  were  found  and 
corrected.  I  believe  that,  as  the  work 
was  handled,  it  had  the  undeniable  ad- 
vantage of  being  done  by  a  great  many 
men;  the  views  of  all  were  considered 
and  the  result  is  certainly  a  very  good 
average  of  what  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
ordinance. 

''I  believe  that  this  work  could  hardly 
have  been  done  by  a  small  committee. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  small  paid 
committee  should  take  the  ordinance  and 
consider  it — possibly  redraft  it  entirely 
— but  I  doubt  if  as  good  an  ordinance 
could  be  obtained  in  that  way.  If  a  small 
paid  committee  were  to  be  organized,  I 
think  its  functions  should  be  limited  to 
reviewing  the  work  of  the  other  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  finding  errors, 
complications  and  omissions.  Their  work 
should  then  be  reported  back  to  the  orig- 
inal committee,  which  has  had  this  work 
in  hand  for  a  number  of  years.  That 
committee  should  review  the  work  of  the 
smaller  committee  and  should  decide 
what  recommendations  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  council. 

"I  believe  that  the  ordinance  is  as 
broad  as  and  more  liberal  than  anv  ordi- 


nance of  any  city  in  this  country.  It 
leaves  very  little  room  for  the  arbitrary 
interpretation  of  the  city  officials.  We 
endeavored  to  fix  everything  as  definitely 
as  possible  without  making  the  ordinance 
too  stringent,  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  any  architect  or  builder  to  plan  a 
structure  without  being  obliged  to  go  to 
the  Building  Department,  which  might 
construe  the  provisions  one  way  at  one 
time,  another  way  at  another  time.  In 
this  way  no  hardship  would  be  worked 
to  any  one. 

"The  existing  good  buildings  and 
the  buildings  that  have  recently  been 
changed  to  conform  with  the  present  or- 
dinances and  with  the  demands  of  the 
Building  Department,  were  given  the 
consideration  of  all  of  the  committee. 
We  did  not  desire  to  pass  an  ordinance 
which  would  be  so  different  from  that  of 
the  present  that  these  buildings  would 
have  to  be  changed  again.  In  some  re- 
spects, that  required  us  to  be  a  little 
more  careful  and  possibly,  to  write  the 
ordinance  a  little  weaker  in  some  places, 
than  would  have  been  the  case  if  we  had 
been  dealing  v/ith  a  new  city. 

"The  W'Ork  done  by  the  committee  en- 
tailed a  large  amount  of  time.  The  work 
began  in  November,  1907,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  January  of  this  year.  Many 
of  the  members  attended  almost  every 
meeting.  Many  of  the  meetings  began 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  lasted 
until  10  o'clock  at  night,  the  members 
of  the  committee  not  leaving  the  room, 
but  having  their  meals  served  on  the 
spot.  There  were  afternoon  meetings 
almost  every  week,  many  of  them  ex- 
tending into  the  night."     (Applause.) 

Alderman  Thomson,  a  member  of  the 
Council  Committee  on  the  Building  De- 
partment and  also  of  the  commission  in 
charge  of  the  revision  of  the  building 
code,  spoke  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  legal  aspects  and  problems  of  the 
ordinance : 

Alderman  Charles  M.  Thomson 

"Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen:  I 
presume  there  is  no  part  of  the  munic- 
ipal code  which  touches  all  the  people 
in  more  ways  or  from  as  many  different 
angles  as  the  building  laws.  They  affect 
the  people  of  the  city  while  they  sleep, 
when  they  are  at  play  and  while  they 
are  being  amused,   for  instance,  at  the 
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theater.  They  affect  the  people  while 
they  are  at  work,  whether  in  the  office 
or  in  the  factory  and  while  they  are  at 
worship  in  the  churches.  The  building 
conditions  in  the  city  have  a  very  great 
and  a  very  vital  relation  to  the  health 
conditions  of  the  city.  Therefore,  any 
revision  of  the  building-  code  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  very  important  piece  of  work. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  new 
building  code,  as  finally  passed  by  the 
council,  will  be  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  building  laws  of  the  past. 

"Mr.  Schmidt  has  already  told  you 
that  the  work  of  the  committee  which  has 
been  revising  the  building  code  has  been 
done  through  a  number  of  sub-com- 
mittees, .each  of  which  contained  one  or 
two  members  of  the  city  council  and  a 
number  of  architects  and  engineers.  I 
liappened  to  serve  on  the  sub-committee 
that  had  under  consideration  regulations 
covering  buildings  of  Classes  I  and  VITI 
— Class  I  covering  certain  lines  of  mer- 
cantile buildings  and  Class  VIII  cover- 
ing schools — and  also  on  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  the  general  provisions  of  the 
ordinance.  When  the  sub-committee  on 
the  general  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
started  its  work,  one  of  the  first  prob- 
lems which  it  met  was  that  of  the  re- 
quirements for  fire  escapes.  We  found 
that  there  was  a  hopeless  conflict  be- 
tween the  state  law^s  on  that  subject  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  city,  both  those 
which  exist  and  any  w'hich  might  be  pro- 
posed. We  felt  that  it  was  absolutely 
imperative,  in  order  to  bring  order  out 
of  this  chaos,  to  secure  an  amendment  to 
the  state  law,  which  would  give  the  city 
the  power  to  make  proper  fire  escape 
regulations. 

"We,  therefore,  conferred  with  the 
corporation  counsel  in  the  matter  and 
had  a  short  amendment  to  the  existing 
state  law  drafted.  A  committee  of  five 
or  six  of  us  went  down  to  Springfield 
in  an  effort  to  induce  the  members  of 
the  legislature  to  pass  that  amendment. 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  have 
ever  been  to  Springfield  to  try  to  get 
the  legislature  to  pass  some  act  for  the 
benefit  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  but,  if 
you  have,  you  know  from  experience 
what  arguments  we  met  wnth  and  what 
we  had  to  overcome  in  order  to  meet 
success.  We  did,  however,  succeed  in 
getting  that  bill  through  the  House  and 


Senate  and  it  is  now  law.  The  eftecu 
of  the  amendment  is  to  make  the  stat" 
law*  inoperative  in  certain  classes  of  cities 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  the  fire  escape 
provisions  of  our  new  ordinance  to  be 
enforced. 

"The  state  law.  as  it  existed,  would  re- 
quire on  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  for  example, 
a  number  of  fire  escapes  which  would  en- 
tirely cover  the  walls  of  that  building  on 
all  four  sides — a  result  which,  of  course, 
would  be  ridiculous.  ( )ur  experience 
with  reference  to  these  fire  escape  laws 
illustrates  the  point  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  have  building  laws,  at  least  in 
the  state  statutes,  which  can  apply  both 
to  Chicago  and  to  the  other  cities  of  the 
state,  and  still  work  out  an  equitable 
adjustment  between  them. 

"In  revising  the  building  code,  we 
often  found  ourselves  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  sufficient  charter  power — or  of 
the  right  sort  of  charter  power — to  en- 
able us  to  put  into  the  building  ordinance 
those  provisions  that  we  felt  would 
strengthen  it  and  which  we  felt  the  city 
ought  to  have.  Sometimes  we  found  we 
had  no  charter  power  at  all  and  some- 
times w^e  found  that  although  we  did 
have  a  direct  charter  power,  it  was  not 
the  kind  we  needed.  For  instance,  Chi- 
cago has  direct  charter  power  to  direct 
the  location  of  livery  stables,  but  it  has 
no  power  to  direct  the  location  of  gar- 
ages, of  laundries,  of  machine  shops,  or 
of  factories.  Where  we  have  no  direct 
charter  power,  we  may,  of  course,  rely 
upon  our  general  police  power  to  enforce 
such  regulations  as  we  may  have,  but 
where  we  have  this  power  we  must  rely 
upon  it ;  we  must  not  go  outside  of  it 
and  invoke  the  general  police  power  in 
the  interest  of  enforcing  the  ordinance. 
For  that  reason  it  is  perhaps  better  to 
have  no  direct  charter  power  than  power 
which  is  inadequate. 

"Another  instance  of  this  point  relates 
to  junk  shops.  We  have  power  under 
the  present  charter  to  tax,  license  and 
regulate  junk  shops.  We  passed  an  or- 
dinance some  time  ago  requiring  the 
frontage  consent  of  property  owners  in 
a  given  block  or  section  of  the  city  be- 
fore a  junk  shop  could  be  located  in  that 
block  or  section  of  the  city.  That  ordi- 
nance was  contested  in  the  so-called 
Goldburg  case  and  the  Supreme  Court 
handed   down   a  decision   that  the  ordi- 
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nance  was  invalid — that  the  power  to 
regulate  junk  shops  did  not  include  the 
right  to  direct  where  they  might  be 
located.  We  have  no  direct  charter 
power  under  which  we  may  direct  the 
location  of  garages,  but  we  have  an  ordi- 
nance regulating  their  location  in  the 
matter  of  frontage  consents  and,  so  far, 
have  been  able  to  enforce  it  under  the 
general  police  power. 

"We  were  also  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  charter  power  to  prescribe  a  fireproof 
limit  in  the  revised  building  code.  It 
was  thought  that  conditions  had  become 
such  in  the  more  congested  district  of 
the  city  that  it  might  be  well  to  provide 
that  any  building  within  a  certain  area 
must  be  fireproof.  I  believe  we  have 
the  power  to  establish  fire  limits  but  none 
to  establish  the  fireproof  limits.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  uphold  a  section  covering 
the  fireproof  limits  under  the  general 
police  power. 

"We  are  meeting  the  same  difficulty  in 
attempting  to  draft  similar  regulations 
on  the  matter  of  billboards.  It  might  be 
desirable  to  pass  an  ordinance  which 
would  prohibit  the  erection  of  billboards 
on  the  roofs  of  buildings.  Our  direct 
charter  power  as  to  billboards  says  that 
we  shall  have  the  power  to  control  the 
location  of  billboards  on  buildings,  but 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not 
an  ordinance  prohibiting  them  entirely 
would  be  within  or  without  that  charter 
power. 

"These  are  some  of  the  legal  problems 
that  we  have  met,  some  of  the  legal  diffi- 
culties we  have  had  to  overcome  in  draft- 
ing the  new  building  ordinances.  In  this 
connection  we  see,  from  another  angle, 
the  necessity  of  a  new  charter  for  the 
City  of  Chicago.  This  necessity  has  been 
emphasized  repeatedly  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  larger  problems  of  our  civic 
life,  the  problems  of  transportation,  of 
the  subway  and  of  harbor  development. 
But  the  charter  is  also  sadly  needed  in 
other  connections  as  we  have  found  out 
in  drafting  the  provisions  of  this  new 
building  code.  Miss  Chicago  has  a  cry- 
ing need  for  a  new  dress,  not  only  that 
she  may  hide  her  lower  limbs,  but  in 
order  that  she  may  have  some  additional 
lace  and  trimmings  on  her  collar."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Alderman  Taylor,  another  member  of 
the  revision  commission,  who  was  on  the 


program  for  the  discussion,  was  unable 
to  speak  because  of  a  severe  cold.  In  his 
stead,  Mr.  E.  A.  Renwick,  of  the  firm 
of  Holabird  &  Roache,  the  architects  of 
the  City  Hall  and  of  the  County  Build- 
ing, who  was  also  a  member  of  the  re- 
vision  commission,   addressed  the   club : 

Mr.  E.  A.  Renwick 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  Alder- 
man Taylor  and  I  have  been  working  on 
substantially  the  same  sub-committees, 
covering  Classes  II  and  VII,  dealing  re- 
spectively with  office  buildings,  hotels, 
lodging  houses,  hospitals,  jails  and  build- 
ings of  that  sort  and  with  department 
stores.  I  am,  therefore,  more  or  less 
familiar  with  his  point  of  view. 

"When  we  examined  the  old  ordi- 
nances to  see  what  was  needed  in  the  way 
of  revision,  we  found  that  Class  II  cov- 
ered practically  all  of  such  buildings  as 
office  structures,  club  houses,  hotels,  lodg- 
ing houses,  jails  and  hospitals,  under  a 
single  heading  and  that  these  buildings 
were  all  treated  alike.  On  this  account,  it 
\yas  often  very  difficult  to  apply  the  ordi- 
nances. Requirements  that  were  suitable 
for  a  hospital  were  often  very  imprac- 
ticable for  an  office  building  and  yet  the 
law  required  that  they  should  be  given 
the  same  treatment.  When  this  matter 
was  taken  up  for  consideration  in  the 
sub-committee,  we  separated  these  build- 
ings into  three  sub-classes.  We  put  office 
buildings,  club  houses  and  lodging 
houses  wdiere  there  were  sleeping  accom- 
modations for  less  than  twenty  persons 
under  one  sub-division ;  hotels  and  club 
houses  with  accommodations  for  more 
than  twenty  persons,  under  a  second  sub- 
division; and  hospitals,  jails  and  build- 
ings used  for  housing  the  infirm  and  sick 
under  a  third.  In  this  way  we  were  able 
to  carry  out  the  Health  Department's 
requirements  as  to  hospitals.  Under  the 
new  provisions,  practically  every  hospital 
to  be  built  in  the  future  must  be  made 
fireproof  in  order  to  properly  protect  the 
inmates.  The  conditions  which  govern 
hotels  are  distinctive  and  by  placing  them 
in  a  sub-class,  we  have  been  able  to  draft 
provisions  which  fully  protect  the  guests 
against  fire,  and  which  take  care  of  sani- 
tary matters,  such  as  ventilation  and 
lighting,  in  a  way  that  would  not  be  pos- 
sible if  applied  to  all  the  buildings  of 
the  same  class. 
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When  wc  took  up  Glass  VII,  which  in- 
cludes department  stores,  we  found  that 
the  old  laws  relating  to  this  class  of 
buildings  were  very  loose,  being  very 
little  different  from  the  laws  governing 
warehouses.  We  felt  that  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  crowded  department  stores 
were  entirely .  dift'erent  from  those  pre- 
vailing in  warehouses.  We,  therefore, 
drew  a  much  more  stringent  ordinance 
providing  for  exits  and  fire  escapes.  The 
old  law  on  fire  escapes  was  so  worded 
as  to  require  the  outside  of  our  buildings 
to  be  almost  plastered  over  with  fire 
escapes.  We  can  walk  down  our  streets 
now  and  see  them.  We  have  been  striv- 
ing for  a  city  beautiful ;  it  is  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
what  little  architectural  effect  there  is 
in  this  city — and  there  is  not  very  much 
to  be  sure.  To  prevent  the  inartistic 
ett'ect  of  ugly  fire  escapes,  provision  was 
made  in  the  ordinances,  at  the  suggestion 
of  several  prominent  men — I  believe  Mr. 
Byron  Lathrop  first  suggested  the  idea — 
to  remove  the  fire  escapes  from  our 
street  front  and  to  place  them  in  courts 
and  alleys.  Fire  escapes  are  very  tm- 
sightly  things ;  they  may  be  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  life  in  some  cases,  but 
many  times  they  might  as  well  be  in  the 
courts.  They  would  be  just  as  useful 
there  in  case  of  fire  as  if  they  were  placed 
on  the  outside  of  the  building. 

"After  Classes  II  and  VII  were  pro- 
vided for  by  the  sub-committee,  we 
joined  the  general  committee  in  an  en- 
deavor to  interlock  the  work  of  the  dif- 
ferent committees,  and  to  draft  an  ordi- 
dancc  that  would  not  be  filled  with  incon- 
sistencies. Unfortunately,  the  City  of 
Chicago  was  so  poor  that  it  could  not 
give  us  money  enough  to  have  these  or- 
dinances printed  in  sufficient  number  that 
each  member  of  the  committee  could 
have  one  to  examine  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  general  committee.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  work  of  this  committee  was 
very  much  hampered.  The  ordinances 
were  printed  and  introduced  into  the 
council  about  the  same  time,  so  the  gen- 
eral committee  was  able  to  read  them 
over  in  connected  form  at  that  time. 

"The  first  reading  of  the  connected  or- 
dinances brought  forcibly  to  my  mind 
the  fact  that  there  were  many  discrep- 
ancies that  should  be  corrected.     There 


were  many  inconsistencies  that  I  am  sitre 
the  committee  did  not  intend.  For  in- 
stance, there  was  a  provision  in  the  ordi- 
nance that  churches  seating  less  than  six 
hundred  people  should  have  fireproof 
floors,  but  churches  seating  between  six 
hundred  and  eighteen  hundred  might 
have  wood  constructed  floors.  The  or- 
dinances, therefore,  needed  immediate 
editing.  Since  their  introduction,  the 
committee  has  met  very  regularly — 
nearly  every  afternoon — and  has  at- 
tempted to  pull  these  things  together  inta 
a  consistent  whole. 

"I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  have 
an  ordinance  that  is  better  in  every  way 
than  that  of  any  large  city  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  had  the  disinterested  serv- 
ices of  a  great  many  people.  As  Mr. 
Schmidt  has  said,  the  architects  on  the 
committees  have  attempted  to  apply  the 
formula  or  rules  that  have  been  laid 
down  here  on  work  that  they  have  had 
in  hand.  They  have  attempted  to  thresh 
out  and  eliminate  at  that  time  all  those 
things  which  were  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable or  impossible,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  throughout. 

"We  have  placed  a  premium  on  the 
better  class  of  buildings — the  fireproof 
buildings.  We  have  lowered  the  legal 
height  of  an  ordinary  wooden  structure 
to  fifty  feet,  and  of  a  slow-burning  build- 
ing to  ninety  feet.  In  the  old  ordinances 
they  were  sixty  and  one  hundred  feet, 
respectively.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
put  up  fireproof  buildings  in  competi- 
tion with  those  of  a  lower  class.  A  fire- 
proof building  costs  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  times  as  much  as  the  cheap 
building  and  the  rentals  are  not  corre- 
spondingly higher,  so  we  should  do 
everything  we  can  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  better  class  buildings  by  al- 
lowing adequate  returns.  We  should  not 
put  a  premium  on  the  poor  buildings. 
By  this  change  in  the  ordinances,  I  think 
we  will  be  able  to  overcome  a  great  many 
of  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  them  in  the  past."     (Applause.) 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evans.  Health  Commis- 
sioner of  Chicago,  discussed  the  pro- 
posed ordinances  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  sanitarian : 

Doctor  W.  A.  Evans 

"]\tr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
City  Club :     T  am  ready  to  confess  that. 
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when  the  Health  Department  was  in- 
formed of  the  movement  to  revise  the 
building  ordinances,  they  did  not  feel 
very  happy  about  it,  because,  while  they 
fully  appreciated  the  need  of  such  a  re- 
vision, they  did  not  believe  that  the  time 
was  opportune.  There  is  a  consuming 
necessity  for  a  study  of  housing  condi- 
tions in  our  city,  for  a  thorough  inquiry 
as  to  how  our  poorer  people  are  living, 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
problems  that  are  constantly  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Health  Department. 
We  have  recognized  that  necessity  for  a 
long  time  and  we  have  been  endeavoring 
to  find  someone  to  conduct  such  an  in- 
vestigation. A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Riis 
told  you  of  the  enormous  tenement  house 
department  of  the  City  of  New  York — 
a  tenement  house  department  that  has  an 
appropriation  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
the  appropriation  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  this  city.  The  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthrophy  has  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  small  appropriation  from  the  Sage 
foundation  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
local  tenement  house  conditions.  The 
plan  for  the  'City  Beautiful'  has  been 
launched  and  a  study  of  the  city  from 
that  point  of  view  will,  I  think,  inevita- 
bly lead  to  a  study  of  the  city  from  the 
standpoint  of  making  it  healthier.  We 
are  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  some- 
how, before  very  long,  a  comprehensive 
solution  of  the  problem  of  housing  the 
poorer  people  of  the  City  of  Chicago  will 
be  worked  out.  But  that  time  has  not 
yet  come  and  was  not  at  hand  when  this 
commission  was  proposed.  We  preferred 
that  a  revision  might  await  the  time 
when  there  was  more  information  at 
hand  as  to  the  conditions  that  needed  to 
be  rectified. 

"You  understand,  gentlemen,  that  in 
housing — especially  in  the  housing  of  the 
poor — conditions  get  automatically  worse 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  houses  are 
temporary  structures,  which  every  year 
fall  into  worse  and  worse  repair,  leaving 
their  occupants  to  live  under  conditions 
that,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  be- 
come increasingly  bad  from  year  to  year ; 
because,  in  the  second  place,  housing  is 
largely  determined  by  the  price  of  prop- 
erty. When  property  has  attained  a  cer- 
tain earning  capacity,  it  must  be  made 
to  yield  a  return  of  that  sum  of  money. 
In   consequence,   considerations   such   as 


the  price  of  land  and  of  buildings  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  housing  problem. 
You  will  understand  that  all  of  these 
things  come  to  be  retroactive.  When  we 
can  put  twelve  hundred  people  on  each 
acre  of  ground,  we  are  able  to  get  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  revenue  from  that  acre. 
The  innocent  purchaser  of  ground,  who 
pays  on  a  basis  of  earning  power  calcu- 
lated on  a  population  of  twelve  hundred 
people  to  the  acre,  must,  in  consequence, 
get  twelve  hundred  people  on  that  acre, 
in  order  to  earn  a  proper  return  on  his 
investment.  The  earning  power  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  number  of  people  that 
can  be  crowded  on  that  acre  of  ground. 
The  man  who  comes  in  as  a  purchaser 
after  the  property  has  received  this  in- 
crement of  value,  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  occupants,  must,  in  conse- 
quence, figure  the  value  of  his  property 
on  this  basis.  Therefore,  when  we  do 
anything  toward  allowing  an  increase  of 
the  numl^er  of  people  that  live  on  each 
acre,  we  by  that  act  complicate  our  hous- 
ing problem. 

"Another  reason  why  we  did  not  wel- 
come this  com.mission  was  that,  although 
the  commission,  as  constituted,  was  com- 
posed of  lawmakers,  legislators,  archi- 
tects and  others,  it  had  no  representa- 
tives of  the  health  interests  of  the  city. 
Now,  in  the  building  of  a  house,  we  must 
take  cognizance  of  the  structural  side  of 
that  hotise,  but  we  must  also  remember 
the  interests  of  the  man  that  is  to  live 
there.  The  properly  constructed  house 
is  no  more  the  work  of  the  architect  and 
the  builder  than  it  is  of  the  sanitarian. 
There  is  technical  information  that  is 
possessed  by  the  sanitarian  as  well  as 
technical  information  that  is  possessed 
by  the  architect ;  a  house  that  is  built 
with  a  proper  use  of  the  technical  in- 
formation of  the  architect  alone  is  not  a 
house  that  has  been  properly  constructed. 
But  here  was  a  commission  that  pro- 
ceeded to  deal  with  this  question  that 
is  of  such  enormous  significance,  namely, 
the  revision  of  the  building  code,  which 
had  no  members  representing  what  we 
believe,  because  of  its  relation  to  the 
problem  of  bad  air  diseases,  to  be  the 
most  important  part  of  our  housing  sit- 
uation. It  has  been  abundantly  proven 
that  bad  air  diseases  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  complexity  of  housing.  For 
this    reason,     we    were    not    altogether 
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happy  over  the  establishment  of  this  com- 
mission. 

"Let  us  see.  however,  what  has  been 
the  result  of  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  commission  had  worked  very 
strenuously  for  a  number  of  months. 
From  time  to  time  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, sometimes  upon  the  invitation  of 
members  of  the  commission  and  some- 
times without  such  invitation,  have  ap- 
peared to  present  certain  recommenda- 
tions. These  recommendations  were  al- 
ways kindly  received.  At  times  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  were  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  to  value  those  suggestions 
inasmuch  as  they  admittedly  did  not  pos- 
sess the  requisite  knowledge  of  sanitary 
science. 

"It  is  my  judgment  that  this  proposed 
ordinance  will  be  a  material  improve- 
ment over  that  of  the  present.  Now,  I 
speak  not  from  the  structural  standpoint 
— for  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  from 
that  point  of  view,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  ordinances  are  materially 
better  than  those  which  they  are  intended 
to  supersede.  Speaking  wholly  from  the 
sanitary  point  of  view,  I  think  they  rep- 
resent a  very  material  gain  over  the  ordi- 
nances now  in  the  code.  They  do  not 
represent  the  radical  changes  in  housing 
that  the  Health  Department  believes  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  Chicago ;  but  perhaps  those  radical 
changes  had  better  come  as  the  result  of 
an  investigation,  possibly  by  a  special 
commission  charged  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  existing  housing  conditions 
among  the  poor,  and  after  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  those  conditions  have 
been  submitted. 

"It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  provi- 
sions restricting  the  number  of  people 
who  might  be  put  upon  an  acre  of 
ground  and  the  amount  of  the  ground 
space  on  each  lot  which  might  be  cov- 
ered with  buildings  were  not  quite  as 
good  as  they  might  be,  even  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  public  opinion.  The  ordi- 
nances are  again  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mission and  I  trust  that  they  will  find  it 
possible  to  make  this  section  somewhat 
clearer  and  plainer  than  at  present,  and, 
perhaps,  to  make  some  stringent  regula- 
tion as  to  the  percentage  of  ground  area 
that  shall  be  occupied.  I  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean  in  this  way :  About  two 
years  ago,  a  small  park  was  established 


on  Chicago  avenue,  just  west  of  Halsted 
street.  In  order  that  this  might  be  done, 
a  very  congested  district,  occupied  by 
very  poor,  two  and  three-stor}'^  frame 
structures  was  vacated.  The  park  au- 
thorities, in  purchasing  the  site,  did  not 
purchase  the  houses.  The  result  was 
that  the  houses  were  moved  from  the 
park  site  to  lots  that  were  already  occu- 
pied by  one — and  in  some  instances,  even 
by  two — house.  That  means  that  there 
arc  now  many  lots  in  that  section  of  the 
city  which  are  occupied  by  two  and 
sometimes  three  houses,  which  formerly 
were  occupied  by  but  one  or  two.  That 
represented  a  distinct  step  backward.  I 
believe  it  did  more  harm  to  the  City  of 
Chicago  than  that  particular  small  park 
did  good.  This  sort  of  thing  is  not  as 
well  covered  in  the  ordinances  as  we 
would  like,  but  we  trust  that  the  corn- 
mission  to  whom  these  matters  have 
again  been  referred,  will  be  able  to  make 
this  matter  clearer  and  better  regulated 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

"Another  matter  of  great  importance 
is  the  ventilation  of  toilet  rooms  to  the 
outside  air.  The  present  ordinances  al- 
low for  a  second-hand  ventilation,  but 
they  provide  that  it  shall  not  go  farther 
than  second-hand.  They  provide  that 
toilet  rooms  may  be  indirectly  ventilated 
from  rooms  which  have  outside  light. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  proposed  ordi- 
nances cut  that  out  and  allow  toilet  facil- 
ities to  be  put  in  independent  of  natural 
light.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  that,  I  trust 
that  I  will  be  corrected.  The  difficulty 
about  that  is  this,  gentlemen,  that  toilets 
are  so  necessary  and,  at  the  same  time, 
so  apt  to  go  wrong,  that  we  need  light  in 
order  to  see  that  they  are  kept  right.  You 
know  full  well  that  if  a  thing  is  not  as 
light  as  it  should  be,  it  is  liable  to  get 
dirtier  than  it  ought  to  be.  If  you  make 
it  as  light  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  will 
have  the  curative  etTect  of  light — and 
that  it  great.  You  will  also  have  the 
demonstrative  action  of  light,  that  is,  the 
capacity  to  see  conditions  that  are  in- 
correct— and  that,  perhaps,  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  other.  At  any  rate,  this 
matter  should  be  corrected  before  the  or- 
dinances come  up  for  final  passage. 

"Taking  the  ordinances  by  and  large, 
they  are,  as  I  said  before,  distinctly  bet- 
ter than  those  they  are  intended  to  super- 
sede.    Our  old  ordinances  took  no  cog- 
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nizance  of  ventilation,  save  certain  rude 
requirements.  The  proposed  ordinances 
have  v^^orked  out  a  proper  standardizing 
of  ventilation — in  many  places  as  an  es- 
sential requirement.  This  standardiza- 
tion is  not  altogether  what  it  should  be, 
liut  it  represents  a  distinct  advance  in 
])rinciple  and  a  fair  gain  in  actual  con- 
ditions. For  this  reason,  we  are  for  the 
ordinances;  we  trust  that  the  incon- 
sistencies to  which  your  attention  has 
been  called,  and  the  defects  that  have 
been  set  forth,  will  be  corrected  and  that 
then  the  ordinances  will  pass."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  chairman  called  upon  Mr.  W.  S. 
Stahl,  of  the  city  law  department,  for  an 
expression  of  opinion.  Mr.  Stahl  had  an 
important  part  in  the  drafting  of  the 
proposed  ordinances : 

Mr.  W.  S.  Stahl 

"Mr.  Chairman:  In  considering  these 
ordinances,  I  have  endeavored  to  confine 
my  attention  entirely  to  the  question  of 
legality,  though,  possibly,  in  a  few  in- 
stances I  may  have  overstepped  the 
bovmds  and  have  attempted,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  consider  their  substance.  In 
many  instances  doubts  have  arisen  as  to 
whether  the  city  could  or  could  not  en- 
force the  ordinances  on  certain  points. 
In  such  cases,  I  have  often  been  asked  to 
resolve  those  doubtful  questions  in  favor 
of  the  validity  of  the  ordinances  and  to 
permit  certain  amendments  to  go  in  with- 
out raising-  legal  objections. 

"As  an  instance  of  this,  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  very  anxious 
that  a  question,  which  they  consider  to 
be  a  matter  of  doubt,  should  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  elimination  of  billboards 
and  signboards  from  the  roofs  of  build- 
ings. That  matter  is  still  under  con- 
sideration. There  is  one  thing,  however, 
Avhich  we  must  remember ;  there  are  two 
classes  of  people  whose  rights  we  must 
consider,  those  whose  property  interests 
are  involved  and  affected,  and  those,  who 
for  aesthetic  or  other  reasons,  have  ideas 
that  may  aft'ect  these  interests  adversely. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  conducive  to  good 
government  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
will  improve  the  ordinance  to  insert  a 
provision  which  is  illegal  or  invalid. 

"Should  we  insert  such  illegal  or  in- 
valid provisions,  as  soon  as  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  enforce  the  ordinances. 


petitions  would  be  filed  seeking  injunc- 
tions to  stop  tliis  enforcement.  In  times 
past,  certain  ordinances  have  been  de- 
clared void  which,  in  my  opinion,  might 
have  been  upheld  if  the  courts  had  been 
willing  to  stretch  the  point  a  bit.  Our 
courts,  however,  are  very  much  inclined 
to  follow  strictly  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  and  Appellate  Courts  in 
construing  the  ordinances  and  unless  the 
city  can  clearly  show  wherein  it  derives 
its  charter  powers,  the  chances  are  that 
the  ordinances  will  be  declared  void. 

"As  I  view  these  building  ordinances 
as  a  whole,  I  can  think  of  but  few  in- 
stances where  legal  questions  might  arise 
and  those  cases  have  been  allowed  to 
stand  in  order  that  the  city  might  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  test  their  val- 
idity by  a  court  decision.  We  have  en- 
deavored, wherever  practical,  to  elim- 
inate all  those  invalid  provisions.  I  think 
the  members  of  the  committee  will  bear 
me  out  when  I  say  that  I  have  been  very 
persistent  in  a  few  instances  in  insisting 
that  certain  ordinances  either  be  so 
changed  as  to  comply  with  our  charter 
powers  or  else  be  absolutely  eliminated. 

"As  I  view  the  proposed  ordinances  in 
comparison  with  the  ones  which  they  are 
intended  to  supersede,  I  can  see  decided 
changes  in  many  particulars.  The  old 
ordinances  were  passed  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  general  demand  for  very 
radical  action,  and  in  some  instances,  the 
provisions  were  very  drastic.  In  order 
that  ordinances  dealing  with  such  sub- 
ject matters  as  the  dimensions  of  build- 
ings, the  width  and  number  of  stairways, 
the  number  of  fire  escapes  and  so  forth, 
may  be  sustained,  they  must  be  adapted 
to  existing  conditions.  The  committee 
has.  I  think,  made  decided  improvements 
in  bringing  these  regulations  up  to  date. 
Ordinances  have  been  mentioned  which, 
when  applied  to  existing  conditions, 
have  been  found  to  work  a  hardship.  In 
such  cases,  amendments  have  been  made, 
so  as  to  adapt  the  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance to  the  existing  conditions. 

"Mention  has  been  made  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  of  men  to 
draw  up  a  ideal  ordinance.  Before  such 
an  ordinance  would  ever  pass  the  City 
Council  it  would  have  to  be  so  amended 
bv  the  committee  so  as  to  apply,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  existing  conditions,  and 
so  as  to  make  unnecessarv  anv  radical 
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structural  changes  in  buildings.  If  mis- 
takes have  been  made  in  the  past  by  rea- 
son of  insufficient  building  requirements, 
those  mistakes  are  already  made.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  expended  by 
property  owners  in  erecting  their  build- 
ings. ■  In  most  instances  these  buildings 
have  been  constructed  according  to  ex- 
isting ordinances  and  it  is  only  in  ex- 
treme cases,  where  the  public  health  or 
public  safety  is  endangered,  that  the 
courts  would  enforce  retroactive  meas- 
ures which  would  require  structural 
changes  and  the  expenditure  of  large 
amounts  of  money.  I  think  that  is  true  in 
regard  to  the  pending  ordinances.  They 
do  not  require  many  changes  in  exist- 
ing buildings  but  those  provisions  which 
apply  to  new  buildings  may,  within  cer- 
tain bounds,  be  regarded  as  almost  ideal. 
They  contain  such  requirements  that  it 
is  hoped,  at  least,  that  when  buildings 
are  erected  according  to  the  ordinances, 
changes  will  not  be  necessary  in  the 
future. 

"The  question  of  building-  regulations 
is  a  very  important  one ;  it  has  been  be- 
fore the  committee  a  long  while ;  the  com- 
mittee has  amended  and  re-amended  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinances,  until  now 
it  presents  a  much  better  set  of  regula- 
tions than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  compare  the  provisions  of 
our  ordinances  with  those  of  other  cities 
and  I  think  that  they  are  more  complete 
than  the  ordinances  of  any  other  city  in 
this  countr}'.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  irn- 
portant,  in  my  opinion,  that  they  should 
be  taken  up  for  consideration  before  the 
council  at  an  early  date. 

"Doctor  Evans  mentioned  the  fact  that 
certain  reforms  were  needed  in  regard  to 
the  tenement  house  situation.  In  con- 
nection wath  that,  another  fact  has  to  be 
considered.  We  are  about  to  publish  a 
new  city  code.  I  think  it  w^ould  be  a 
great  misfortune  if  the  pending  building 
ordinances  should  not  appear  as  a  part 
of  that  code.  It  is  just  as  important  that 
the  people  know  what  is  contained  in  an 
ordinance  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  obey 
that  ordinance,  as  it  is  that  we  should  en- 
act it  in  proper  form.  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  not  one  lawyer  in  ten, 
wdio  can  give  an  intelligent  answer  as  to 
what  is  contained  in  the  present  city  or- 
dinances.    The  last  code  was  published 


March  20,  1905.  Since  that  time,*  so 
many  amendments  have  been  made  that 
it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  look  at  the 
code  of  1905,  but  to  run  down  the  coun- 
cil proceedings  since  that  date.  If  a  law- 
yer experiences  such  difficulty,  it  is  surely 
more  difficult  for  a  layman.  For  that 
reason,  among  others,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  some  action  should  be  taken 
at  an  early  date  and  that  these  building 
ordinances  should  be  passed  in  time  to 
become  a  part  of  the  new  city  code." 
(Applause.) 

MR.  J.  B.  MOOS :  "I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Schmidt,  in  regard  to  concrete 
construction,  with  which  I  know  he  is 
quite  conversant,  whether  anything  has 
l)een  done  to  liberalize  the  building  ordi- 
nances as  they  now  exist  so  as  to  do 
away  with  the  reproach  that  Chicago  is 
now  receiving  from  a  great  many  build- 
ers throughout  the  country,  that  we  are 
holding  back  concrete  construction  by 
our  rigid  and  severe  building  require- 
ments, wdiich,  they  say,  are  framed 
so  as  to  force  the  placing  of  more  steel 
in  the  concrete  construction  than  is  else- 
where required?" 

MR.  SCHMIDT:  "The  Commission 
of  Structural  Engineers,  who  first  under- 
took this  work  of  revision,  represent  the 
steel  and  concrete  engineering  experts  of 
both  Chicago  and  the  country  outside. 
While  the  new  ordinances  may  not  be  as 
liberal  toward  reinforced  concrete  as 
some  of  the  members  of  that  commission 
think  they  might  be,  they  are,  still,  quite 
liberal  and  I  think  will  permit  more  con- 
crete constn^ction  than  has  been  possible 
under  the  old  ordinances.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  have  used  much  con- 
crete and  I  believe  there  are  instances 
where  we  could  use  higher  stresses.  We 
would  like  to  use  higher  stresses  but  we 
gave  way  to  the  conservatism  of  the  steel 
engineers  in  order  to  protect  the  public. 

"Reinforced  concrete  is  taken  up  by 
contractors  and  masons,  who  are  trained 
engineers.  They  understand  the  mixing 
of  concrete  but  often  do  not  realize  the 
importance  of  the  proper  placing  of  the 
steel  and  of  every  detail  in  a  reinforced 
concrete  construction.  So  many  things 
nmst  be  done  on  the  building  that  cannot 
be  laid  down  rigidly  on  drawings  and 
fabricated  in  the  shop — as  structural 
steel   is — that   the   enfjineers    who    have 
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a  larger  practice  in  concrete  construction 
believe  that  the  ordinances  might  have 
been  a  little  more  liberal.  But,  still,  the 
ordinances  are  a  great  advance  over 
those  of  the  present.  They  compare  very 
favorably,  I  think,  with  those  of  any 
other  large  city,  so  far  as  concrete  is 
concerned.  I  think  the  criticism  made 
against  the  Chicago  ordinances  comes 
principally  from  contractors  in  smaller 
cities  which  are  entirely  without  building 
ordinances,  and  where  they  are  allowed 
to  practice  and  design  as  they  see  fit 
without  complying  with  any  regulations." 

MR.  MOOS :  "In  explanation  of  that 
question,  I  wish  to  state  that  my  im- 
pression was  not  based  upon  the  fact 
that,  as  you  stated,  some  contractors  or 
engineers,  who  are  not  conversant  with 
the  work,  have  made  mistakes.  I  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  erect  a  concrete 
building  on  Wabash  avenue.  I  employed 
the  services  of  a  competent  architect  and, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  I  would  com- 
ply fully  with  the  ordinances  and  get  the 
strength  that  I  wanted  on  the  floors,  I 
retained  the  services  of  a  competent  firm 
of  engineers  to  check  up  the  figures. 
They  did  so  and  the  plans  were  passed. 
At  that  time  the  figures  were  for  a  build- 
ing that  would  carry  two  hundred  pounds 
to  the  square  foot  on  the  floor  loads. 
Later  on,  before  the  work  was  actually 
commenced,  in  order  to  make  a  still 
stronger  factor  of  safety,  because  there 
was  to  be  a  printing  establishment  in 
the  place,  I  was  advised  to  change  this 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Al- 
though the  contract  had  been  let,  it  was 
decided  to  put  in  more  steel.  There  was 
an  extra  bill  of  over  a  thousand  dollars 
for  steel. 

"When  the  building  was  completed 
and  the  Building  Department  was  asked 
for  a  floor  load  certificate,  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  ordinance  developed 
to  the  extent  that,  although  the  build- 
ing has  been  completed  almost  a  year, 
it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  get 
a  floor  certificate  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  although  the  building  has  been 
constructed  for  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  has  been  properly  checked.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  state  whether  or  not 
this  is  because  the  ordinances  are  loosely 
drawn,  but,  at  any  rate,  there  is  room 
under  them  for  experts  to  differ  and 
they  must  submit  to  the  judgment  of  Mr. 


Gerety  in  the  city  hall  as  to  whether 
their  figures  are  correct  or  not.  That 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  that  part  of  the  ordi- 
nances which  relates  to  concrete  con- 
struction." 

MR.  SCHMIDT:  "It  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  reply  to  that  proposition,  but 
there  are  certain  forms  of  concrete  con- 
struction which  are  so  complex  that,  as 
a  majority  of  engineers  will  admit,  they 
cannot  be  calculated.  If  the  Building 
Department  or  Mr.  Gerety  has  ruled  as 
you  have  indicated,  it  was  probably  for 
this  reason.  I  doubt  if'  anybody  could 
make  this  calculation.  There  are  such 
constructions  on  the  market." 

MR.  MOOS  :  "We  proved  to  the  con- 
trary." 

MR.  CHARLES  B.  BALL:  "I  would 
like  to  ask  one  question  with  respect  to 
factories.  Quite  a  few  cities  have  pro- 
vided for  the  lighting  and  ventilation  of 
factory  buildings.  I  would  like  to  have 
Mr.  Schmidt  sa}'  whether  the  proposed 
ordinances  prescribe  regulations  as  to  the 
admission  of  light  and  air  intO'  the  inte- 
rior of  three  and  four-story  factory 
buildings,  and  whether  it  is  not  possible, 
under  the  ordinances  as  framed,  to  put 
up  a  factory  building  three  or  four  hun- 
dred feet  square,  without  any  interior  air 
shafts  whatsoever." 

^IR.  SCHMIDT:  "It  is  possible  to 
do  that  imder  the  Chicago  ordinances, 
but  the  state  law.  that  has  been  in  effect 
since  July  ist,  does  not  permit  it.  We 
are  obliged  to  work  under  the  state  law 
as   well  as  under  the  city  ordinances." 

MR.  BALL:  "Of  course,  but  the  state 
law  provides  that  any  city  may  put  in 
force  municipal  ordinances  dealing  with 
sanitary  matters — such  as  light  and  ven- 
tilation— superior  to  the  state  law.  It 
seems  to  me  exceedingly  desirable  that 
we  should  not  allow  the  building  of  fac- 
tories without  interior  air  shafts — as  I 
understand  is  possible  under  the  pending 
ordinance." 

MR.  SCHMIDT:  "The  state  law  is 
superior  to  the  city  ordinances." 

MR.  BxALL :  "The  state  law,  however, 
allows  the  city  to  pass  superior  provi- 
sions." 

CHAIRMAN  TUFTS  :  "This  would 
not  be  a  superior  provision." 
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MR.  BALL:  "It  would  he  if  wc  per- 
fected a  higher  standard  than  that  set  by 
the  state  law.  I  personally  was  not 
aware  that  the  state  law  made  any  such 
provision  as  to  ventilation  in  factories  by 
prescribinfj  air  shafts.  I  think  that  is  a 
mistake." 

MR.  SCIlMIirr:  "It  does  not  pro- 
vide for  air  shafts,  hut  it  does  specify 
the  amount  oi  air  space  for  occupants." 

jVIR.  BALL:  "That,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  what  I  am  talking-  about,  which 
is  ventilation  by  air  shafts  through  the 
middle  of  large  buildings.  As  I  under- 
stand it  we  could  erect  a  building  under 
this  ordinance  a  thousand  feet  square  and 
two  or  three  stories  high  with  absolutely 
no  air  shafts  through  the  center." 

ALDERMAN  THOMSON:  'T  think 
that  under  the  state  law  wdiich  went  into 
effect  on  the  first  of  last  July,  such  a 
thing  would  be  impossible.  Although 
that  state  law  does  not  specifically  refer 
to  air  shafts  or  courts,  it  does  provide, 
as  I  understand  it.  for  a  certain  per- 
centage of  air  and  light  space.  It  would, 
therefore,  lie  impossible  to  put  up  such 
a  building  as  you  suggest  and  still  meet 
the  requirements  as  to  light  and  air.  Al- 
though the  city  ordinance,  as  prepared, 
may  be  inferior  to  the  requirements  of 
that  provision  of  the  state  law',  any  build- 
ing of  the  class  mentioned  would  have  to 
comply  with  the  state  law.  The  city  might 
enforce  additional  requirements,  but  it 
cannot  enforce  any  regulations  which  are 
inferior  to  the  state  law-." 

MR.  T.  W.  ALLINSON:  "Coming 
back  to  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Evans 
with  reference  to  the  removal  of  houses 
from  Small  Park  No.  i,  and  the  increased 
congestion  which  followed  it,  it  has  been 
found  that  a  similar  situation  exists  in  a 
rather  marked  degree  -with  reference  to 
Small  Park  No.  2.  In  connection  with 
Small  Park  No.  2,  a  petition  was  sent 
to  the  Park  Commissioners,  asking  them 
not  to  sell  any  of  the  houses  on  the 
land  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  park 
purposes,  because  it  would  increase  the 
already  great  congestion.  The  Park 
Commissioners,  however,  paid  no  heed  to 
that  suggestion  and,  of  the  fifty-seven 
houses  on  that  land,  some  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight  were  sold  and  moved. 
The  Park  Commissioners  got  from  fifty 
dollars  up  for  each  of  those  houses.  They 


were  all  moved  on  to  lots  within  a  few 
blocks  of  that  same  neighborhood.  This 
meant  that  there  were  two  or  three 
houses  on  a  lot  w'here  before  there  had 
l)een  but  one.  It  meant  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  already  over-congested 
districts.  One  of  these  houses  that  had 
been  sold  collapsed  during  the  prepara- 
tion for  its  removal  and  killed  one  work- 
man and  injured  two  others.  They  had 
no  redress.  In  view  of  that  fact,  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Stahl  whether  there  has 
l)cen  anv  provision  in  the  new  ordinance 
forbidding  the  removal  of  old  wooden 
liouses  within  the  city  limits  or  within 
the  fire  limits?" 

MR.  STAHL :  "The  provisions  in  the 
new  city  ordinance  require  that,  where 
a  house  is  moved  within  the  fire  limits, 
the  consent  of  tw^o-thirds  of  the  prop- 
erty owners  next  to  the  place  where  it 
is  to  be  moved  must  be  secured.  There 
is  also  a  provision  requiring  that  not 
more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  the  lot 
may  be  covered.  A  similar  provision  was 
in  the  old  ordinance  but  it  was  more  or 
less  indefinite ;  it  has  now-  been  made 
more  specific.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
it  should  be  made  even  more  stringent, 
so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  move 
a  house  upon  a  lot  where  a  house  could 
not  be  built.  Some  suggestion  has  been 
made — and  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
matter  has  not  been  fully  covered  in  the 
ordinance — in  regard  to  the  moving  some 
of  these  houses  for  residence  purposes 
upon  a  residence  lot.  I  believe  that  mat- 
ter is  now^  before  the  committee  for  con- 
sideration." 

CHAIRMAN  TUFTS  :  'T  have  been 
told  that  there  is  nothing  more  demoral- 
izing to  a  family  than  to  get  into  a  rear 
tenement.  They  at  once  feel  that  they 
do  not  have  to  live  up  to  the  front  of 
the  street.  Personally,  I  should  think 
that  this  moving  of  houses  to  rear  lots 
was  directly  calculated  to  lower,  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  the  self  respect  of  all 
the  people  wdio  live  in  them." 

MR.  FAIRBANKS:  "In  regard  to 
the  provision  relating  to  housing  in  con- 
gested districts,  I  would  like  to  ask  what 
increase  there  has  been  in  the  amount 
of  air  space  required,  as  compared  with 
the  old  ordinances?" 

ALDERMAN  TAYLOR :  "The  rec- 
ommendations of  Air.  Pond  and  of  Dr. 
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Evans  in  this  particular  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  proposed  ordinance,  with  the 
result  that  the  light  space  and  air  shaft 
space  were  materially  increased." 

MR.  HOOKER:  "It  has  been  re- 
sponsibly recommended,  that  this  ordi- 
nance, now  presumably  approaching 
council  action,  ought,  before  it  is  finally 
brought  before  the  council,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  an  expert  commission,  which 
should  examine  it  to  see  that  it  contains 
no  inconsistencies.  It  is  said  that  the 
])lan  of  w(M"king  through  sub-committees 
dealing  with  different  subjects  has  re- 
sulted in  an  ordinance  which,  in  some 
respects,  fails  to  be  consistent  with  it- 
self. I  would  like  to  have  the  opinion 
of  some  member  of  the  committee,  per- 
haps that  of  Mr.  Schmidt,  who  has  been 
longest  with  the  proposition,  on  the 
merit  of  that  suggestion." 

MR.  SCHMIDT:  'T  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  have  the  ordinance, 
as  now  drafted,  studied  by  a  compara- 
tively small  committee  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Mr.  Hooker's  suggestion.  In 
order,  however,  to  do  that,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  paid  commission.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  commis- 
sion composed  of  men  who  could  aiitord 
to  give  their  undivided  time  to  it  for 
several  consecutive  days  or  even  weeks. 
They  could  undoubtedly  discover  dis- 
crepancies in  the  ordinance  which  ought 
to  be  corrected. 

"I  doubt  the  advisability,  however,  of 
giving  such  a  committee  any  power  to 
change  the  ordinance  without  review  by 
the  larger  committee.  The  size  of  the 
larger  body  and  the  varied  experiences 
and  occupations  of  its  members  are  such 
that  the  committee  ought  not  to  have  its 
work  set  aside  without  having  oppor- 
tunity to  justify  what  it  has  done  and, 
])ossibly,  to  state  its  reasons  for  drafting 
the  ordinance  as  it  stands.  I  am  sure 
that  if  such  a  commission  should  dis- 
cover anything  in  the  ordinance  which 
ought  to  be  changed,  the  larger  body 
would  very  gladly  and  very  quickly  ac- 
quiesce and  recommend  the  suggested 
amendments  to  the  council." 

MR.  E.  L.  CONDRON:  "I  was 
rather  interested  in  the  remark  that  has 
just  been  made  and  the  answer  that  Mr. 
Schmidt  has  made  to  it.  It  was  my 
])rivilege  to  serve  on  the  Commission  of 


Engineering  Experts  that  had  the  revi- 
sion of  the  structural  features  of  this 
ordinance  under  consideration.  The 
work,  as  Mr.  Schmidt  has  already  said, 
was  done  by  men  who  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  structural  engineering  profession 
in  this  community.  It  was  done  very 
conscientiously  and  very  laboriously.  The 
commission  put  in  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  that  work  without  any  hope  of  com- 
pensation except  the  good  that  was  being- 
done  for  the  city  at  large.  I  question 
very  much  as  to  whether  the  review  of  a 
document  of  this  sort  by  a  small  commis- 
sion would  necessarily  be  a  success.  I 
should  want  to  know  who  were  to  com- 
pose the  small  commission.  We  have  all 
seen  how  the  personality  of  each  man  has 
crept  into  the  work  of  the  commissions 
that  have  served.  My  observations  of 
the  workings  of  a  commission  of  about 
nine  or  ten  members  are  to  the  effect 
that  every  one  of  us  has  had  to  submit, 
finally,  to  the  opinions  of  his  fellows. 
The  result  of  the  work  of  those  men  was, 
I  am  satisfied,  better  than  that  which 
could  have  been  obtained  by  one  or  two 
of  that  same  board,  working  alone.  The 
City  of  Chicago  received  services  from 
that  commission  of  nine  or  ten  men  that 
were  worth  many  thousand  dollars.  It 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  obtain 
the  work  accomplished  by  this  particu- 
lar board — and  to  have  it  as  well  done 
as  it  was — for  a  compensation  under  five 
thousand  dollars. 

"Some  reference  has  been  made  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen  to  an  inconsistency 
of  the  ordinances  in  connection  with  a 
building  in  which  he  is  interested.  Not 
being  conversant  with  the  case  that  has 
been  cited,  I  can  pass  no  opinion  upon 
it,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  pres- 
ent Chicago  building  ordinance  is  such 
that  neither  the  engineer  of  the  Building 
Department  nor  any  private  engineers 
could  pass  an  intelligent  opinion  upon 
any  structure,  basing  that  opinion  upon 
the  existing  building  ordinances.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  engineer  of  the  Build- 
ing  Department  has  unofficially  been 
guided  in  making  his  examination  of 
structures,  by  the  proposed  revised  ordi- 
nances, because  of  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
isting ordinances  amount  to  nothing. 
They  are  inconsistent  and  incomplete  and 
cannot  be  used  a  basis  for  any  investiga- 
tion. 
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"I  do  believe  that  any  structure  which 
is  flesigned  and  built  in  accordance  with 
the  stresses  in  the  material  provided  for 
in  the  proposed  revised  ordinances,  will 
he  adequate  and  safe.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  stresses  allowed  were  not  as 
high  as  some  members  of  the  board  ad- 
vocated. The  result  was,  of  necessity, 
a  compromise.  There  is,  however,  noth- 
ing radically  wrong  about  the  structural 
features  of  the  ordinance,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  statement  that  the 
Building  Department  Engineer  is  unable 
to  come  to  some  agreement  with  the  firm 
of  consulting  engineers,  if  they  have  been 
guided  by  the  terms  of  the  proposed  re- 
vision— unless,  as  Mr.  Schmidt  has 
stated,  the  construction  is  of  a  character 
that  we  engineers  refer  to  as  indeter- 
minate." 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Pond,  who  was 
unexpectedly  detained  from  the  discus- 
sion, is  as  follows : 

Mr.  A.  B.  Pond 

"Perhaps  in  nothing  is  it  more  true 
that  no  man  liveth  to  himself  alone  than 
in  the  matter  of  the  sort  of  building  a 
man  erects  in  a  city.  The  safety  of 
neighboring  property  from  fire,  the 
health  of  a  man's  familv  or  of  his  ten- 
ants and  neighbors,  and  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  those  who  use  the  public 
highways  are  all  involved  in  what  a  man 
builds.  All  of  these  considerations 
ignore  the  purely  aesthetic  aspects  of  the 
case.  Growing  out  of  this  inevitable 
public  aspect  of  building  comes  the  neces- 
sity for  building  ordinances. 

"Under  the  conditions  of  modern  city 
life,  city  buildings  have  become  so  com- 
plicated that  it  is  quite  beyond  any  ordi- 
nary expectation  that  a  common  council 
should  contain  among  it  men  competent 
to  devise  in  detail  a  building  ordinance, 
or  able  to  give  the  time  to  it  along  with 
other  duties,  provided  they  were  compe- 
tent. It  becomes  necessary,  then,  that 
this  work  should  be  done,  either  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  ordi- 
nance, by  a  council  committee  aided  by 
volunteer  experts,  or  by  a  council  com- 
mittee aided  by  paid  experts,  or  by  a 
small  body  of  paid  experts.  In  each  of 
these  cases  it  is  assumed  that  there  would 
be  public  hearings,  and  in  each  of  these 
cases  the  ordinance  devised  by  the  com- 
mittee would  have  to  come  up  for  final 


organization  before  the  legislative  body, 
the  report  of  the  committee  being  solely 
recommendatory  and  not  final. 

"The  former  method  was  chosen  for 
the  ordinance  now  being  shaped  for 
Chicago.  Several  members  of  the  coun- 
cil committee  gave  a  large  amount  of 
time  to  the  work  and  very  painstaking 
thought,  and  a  number  of  volunteer  ex- 
perts were  called  in,  the  work  being 
divided  between  various  sub-committees. 
It  has  resulted  from  this  process,  and  I 
believe  the  result  is  inseparable  from  this 
method, — that  the  overlapping  subject 
matter  of  the  various  committees  and 
particularly  the  relation  of  the  work  of 
the  various  sub-committees  to  that  of  the 
committee  having  in  charge  general  pro- 
visions, has  not  been  properly  co-ordi- 
nated and  welded  together,  with  conse- 
quent confusion  and  contradiction  in  the 
final  form  of  the  ordinance.  It  has  also 
resulted  that  there  are  parts  of  the  ordi- 
nance which,  admitting  them  to  be  wise 
and  proper  in  content,  are  carelessly  and 
intricately  worded  and  ambiguous  in 
form. 

'"The  question  will  be  asked :  If  this  is 
the  case  and  anybody  knows  it,  why  did 
he  not  offer  criticism  on  the  spot?  The 
answer  is,  that  there  is  involved  a  very 
evident  element  of  ungraciousness  in 
criticizing  sharply  the  work  of  other 
people,  volunteers  giving  time  with  diffi- 
culty to  public  service,  when  one  is  not 
willing  himself  to  assume  the  task  of 
furnishing  the  labor  required  to  make  the 
corrections,  and  I,  for  my  part,  forbjore 
to  criticize  various  parts  of  the  present 
ordinance  which  I  believed  to  be  imper- 
fect, simply  because  I  was  unable  to  give 
the  time  to  do  the  work  any  better,  and 
had  not  the  hardihood  under  the  circum- 
stances to  criticize  men  who  had  already 
given  more  time  than  I  had  and  more 
time  than  they  could  afford  to  the  work. 
It  is  because  I  believe  that  this  difficulty 
is  inherent  in  the  method  that  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  only  just  and  wise 
way  of  handling  an  ordinance  of  this  sort 
is  to  place  it  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
hands  of  a  small,  carefully  selected  com- 
mittee of  paid  experts  who  can  give 
freely  of  time  because  they  are  paid 
and  who  will  have  at  heart,  unquestion- 
ably, the  general  interests  of  the  public 
just  as  much  as  will  the  volunteer  ex- 
perts  or   the   aldermen  themselves,   but 
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whose  \York,  in  any  event,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  final  review  after  public  hear- 
ings. It  is  my  belief  that,  if  amendments 
are  made  after  such  final  review,  the 
whole  ordinance  should  be  referred  back 
with  instructions  to  the  expert  committee 
to  insure  that  the  changes  are  put  in 
proper  shape  and  are  free  from  am- 
biguity in  themselves  and  from  contra- 
diction with  the  other  parts  of  the  ordi- 
nance. 

"A  few  years  ago  the  City  of  Cleve- 
land revised  its  building  ordinance, 
placed  the  entire  matter  in  the  hands  of 
an  expert  committee  of  three  men,  paid 
them,  as  the  result  of  something  more 
than  a  year's  work,  something  like  $6,000, 
in  addition  to  charges  for  stenographers, 
typewriter  and  other  clerical  services. 

"The  City  of  Boston,  in  its  revision  of 
its  ordinance,  put  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  some  seven  or  eight 
men  representing  various  interests.  The 
actual  work  Avas  done  by  three  men.  The 
total  expense  to  the  city,  each  member 
of  the  commission  being  paid  $1,000  for 
his  services,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$13,000.  This  commission  followed  the 
ordinance  that  it  drew  up  to  its  passage 
through  the  state  legislature,  which  had 
the  final  authority  rather  than  the  City  of 
Boston,  and  the  result  was  that  the  ordi- 
nance passed  the  legislature  with  prac- 
tically no  change. 

"A  year  or  so  since,  the  City  of  New 
York  undertook  to  frame  a  new  build- 
ing ordinance,  but  this  ordinance  did  not 
succeed  in  passing  and  becoming  a  law. 
The  cost  for  expert  services,  I  have  been 
told,  was,  in  this  case,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1,000,000.  I  am  not  able  to 
vouch  for  this  last  cost  estimate. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  it  would  be  a 
very  fortunate  thing  if  the  Mayor  and 
the  Common  Council  should  now  refer 
the  present  Chicago  building  ordinance 
to  an  expert  commission  for  a  thorough 
overhauling   and    revision    before    it   is 


again  brought  up  before  the  council  for 
passage.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  fear  that  the  public  in- 
terests will  not  be  quite  as  well  guarded 
by  a  small  body  of  expetts  as  by  a  volun- 
teer committee  assisting  the  alderman, 
nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  believe  that 
any  interests  are  going  to  be  ignored  or 
overlooked  by  such  a  committee  if  such 
interests  can  justly  demand  recognition." 
Mr.  Schmidt,  having  been  shown  the 
foregoing  statement  by  Mr.  Pond,  made 
the  following  comment  upon  it : 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Schmidt 

"Inasmuch  as  the  proposed  ordinances 
were  compiled  by  practically  the  most 
active  and  representative  builders  and 
other  men  interested  in  building,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  city  to  refer  the  entire  matter 
to  a  small  paid  expert  commission  with 
unrestricted  power  for  changing,  and 
which  would  not  be  obliged  to  report  to 
a  larger  body. 

"I  agree  with  Mr.  Pond's  statement 
of  the  results  of  the  method  which  was 
adopted ;  that  is,  that  the  provisions  are 
not  properly  co-ordinated ;  some  may  be 
contradictor}',  others  ambiguous  in  form, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  if  a  paid  expert  com- 
mission is  employed,  its  work  should  be 
that  of  removing  the  defects,  recom- 
mending new  matter  to  cover  omissions, 
and  overhauling  the  entire  ordinance,  but 
not  changing  its  intent  in  any  instance 
without  the  acquiescence  of  a  majority 
of  the  men  who  have  drafted  the  pro- 
posed ordinance,  or  a  similar  body. 

"It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  work 
of  many  will  produce  the  best  and 
broadest  ideas  more  fairly  and  justly 
than  the  opinion  of  a  few." 

Mr.  Pond,  having  been  shown  Mr. 
Schmidt's  comment,  expressed  himself  as 
in  entire  agreement  with  Mr.  Schmidt 
as  to  the  suggested  limitation  of  the 
powers  of  the  proposed  commission. 
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CIVIC   COMMITTEES   FOR   1910 


The  Civic  Coniiiiittecs  for  the  current 
calendar  year  were  appointed  by  the  di- 
rectors on  the  3d  instant.  The  hst  ap- 
pears in  the  fifth  Year-Book — now  in  the 
press  and  soon  to  be  mailed  to  all  club 
members — and  comprises  over  three  hun- 
dred names. 

In  making'  up  these  committees  the 
primary  purpose  was  to  place  each  man 
on  the  committee  of  his  first  choice,  as 
expressed  in  the  recent  postal  card  poll 
of  the  club.  In  justice  to  the  dififerent 
committees,  however, — of  which  there 
are  twenty-two — it  was  not  always  prac- 
ticable to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Nor 
was  it  practicable  to  assign  every  volun- 
teer to  some  committee.  A  few  had  for- 
feited such  appointment  by  failing  of  a 
reasonable  attendance  upon  their  com- 
mittees heretofore,  some  chose  only  com- 
mittees for  which  there  were  more  vol- 
unteers than  places,  and  several  failed 
to  sign  their  committee  choice  postals, 
thus  making  it  impossible  to  know  who 
they  were.  The  list  as  it  is,  however,  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  club,  and  will  be 
examined  in  the  year  book  with  interest 
by  members. 

A  special  edition  of  the  list  has  al- 
ready gone  to  each  committee  member, 
and  with  it  a  circular  of  practical  sug- 
gestions and  information,  from  which 
the  following  excerpt  concerning  com- 
mittee procedure,  will  be  of  general  in- 
terest : 

"Plan  of  Work.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Directors  to  leave  committees  as  free  as 
possible  to  deal  in  their  own  chosen  ways 
with  their  respective  subjects.  In  the  past 
some  committees  have  concerned  themselves 
chiefly  with   practical  questions   arising  from 


time  to  time  respecting  their  subjects;  others 
have  given  less  attention  to  sucli  current  is- 
sues, and  liave  devoted  their  efforts  rather  to 
some  systematic  investigation  of  their  par- 
ticular field,  or  some  portion  of  it,  with  a  view 
to  a  careful  report  thereon.  Each  plan  is 
legitimate,    and   both   may   be   combined. 

"Committees  do  not,  at  least  ordinarily, 
make  recommendations  to  the  Directors  for 
action  by  the  Club.  Instead  they  take  action 
directly  in  their  own  name,  as  committees  of 
the  City  Club.  Whenever  any  public  action, 
however,  which  is  calculated  to  commit  or  to 
appear  to  commit  the  Club  to  any  definite 
policy  is  contemplated  by  a  committee,  such 
action  should  before  being  taken  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Directors,  or  in  ease  this  would 
involve  serious  and  harmful  delay,  then  by 
the  Public   Affairs   Committee. 

* '  Tlie  Civic  Secretary  will  attend  commit- 
tee meetings  so  far  as  possible,  will  from  time 
to  time  call  approj^riate  matters  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  various  committees  and  will  be 
leady  at  all  times  to  consult  w-ith  and  to 
afford  any  assistance  possible  to  committees 
or  chairmen  concerning  their  work.  Tlie  As- 
sistant Civic  Secretary  will  aid  in  a  similar 
manner.' ' 

Probabh'  the  membership  at  large  of 
the  City  Club  has  an  inadequate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  amount  of  attention  being 
given  bv  the  members  of  the  civic 
committees  to  matters  of  general  public 
interest.  \\'hen  it  is  realized  that  many 
of  these  committees  meet  regularly  every 
week  and  others  every  two  weeks,  that 
their  subjects  include  nearly  all  the  most 
important  phases  of  community  life ; 
that  several  of  them  are  carrying  on  spe- 
cial investigations  with  the  aid  of  ex- 
perts, and  that  the  large  majority  of  the 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  members  will 
be  reasonably  regular  in  attendance  and 
work,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  activity 
is  bound  to  have  an  important  relation 
to  the  welfare  of  the  citv. 


THE   PERKINS  CASE 


When  it  became  known,  about  two 
weeks  ago,  that  the  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education  had  requested  the  resignation 
of  yir.  Dwight  H.  Perkins,  Architect  of 
the  Board,  that  he  had  declined  to  re- 
sign, and  that  the  charges  apparently 
contemplated  against  him  might  be  heard, 
according  to  the  usual  rule,  in  executive 
session,  a  meeting-  of  the  committee  of 
the    Citv    Club    on    Civil    Service    was 


called  to  consider  this  situation.  At  this 
meeting,  held  on  the  5th  instant,  the 
])ropriety  of  having  such  charges  heard 
behind  closed  doors,  in  case  the  accused 
should  demand  an  open  hearing,  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  but  inasmuch  as 
no  charges  had  actually  been  filed,  no 
action  was  taken,  except  to  appoint  a 
sub-committee  to  have  the  matter  under 
consideration  and  to  keep  the  committee 
advised. 
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METHODS  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  COMING  CENSUS 


The  thirteenth  decennial  census,  to  be 
taken  during  the  current  year,  has  called 
into  existence  an  extensive  organization, 
the  gathering  of  statistical  information 
on  population,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
mines  and  quarries.  The  census  on  man- 
ufactures, mines  and  quarries  will  be 
taken  by  special  agents  or  by  employes 
of  the  Census  Bureau  and  will  be  han- 
dled directly  from  Washington.  The  in- 
formation as  to  agriculture  and  to  popu- 
lation— covering  such  matters  as  age, 
sex,  nativity,  occupation,  education,  etc. 
— Avill  be  collected  by  an  army  of  enu- 
merators, numbering  some  sixty-eight 
thousand  men  under  the  supervision  of 
about  three  hundred  district  supervisors. 
The  temporary  nature  of  this  great  or- 
ganization has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  effective  census  results,  for 
the  experience  derived  from  one  census 
is  rarely  available  for  another.  The  cen- 
tral administration,  however,  because  of 
the  formation  of  the  permanent  census 
bureau  in  1902,  is  no  longer  seriously 
handicapped  by  this  lack  of  continuity. 

On  Saturday,  the  19th  instant,  the 
methods  and  plans  of  the  coming  census 
were  discussed  before  the  City  Club  by 
Professor  Willard  E.  Hotchkiss,  census 
supervisor  for  the  First  District  of  Illi- 
nois— i.  e..  Cook  County — and  by  Dr. 
George  W.  Webster,  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Health.  Profes- 
sor Hotchkiss  is  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Northwestern  University. 
As  supervisor  of  the  First  District  he 
will  have  the  control  and  direction  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  enumerators. 
Chairman  F.  B.  Johnstone,  in  introduc- 
ing Professor  Hotchkiss,  made  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  City  Club :  It  is 
customary  in  most  businesses  to  provide 
at  least  once  a  year  for  the  taking  of  an 
inventory.  The  average  business  man 
does  not  think  that  he  can  safely  con- 
duct his  affairs  unless  he  knows  at  least 
that   often   just  how    he    stands.     The 


United  States  government  took  its  first 
inventory  in  1790,  and  has  taken  one. 
not  every  year,  but  every  ten  years  since 
that  time.  It  has  taken  them  under  the 
direct  provision  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. In  taking  that  first  inventory  they 
were  eleven  years  ahead  of  England  and 
Scotland,  the  first  census  in  those  coun- 
tries, which  was  complete,  having  been 
taken  in  1801. 

"The  word  'census'  comes  from  a 
Latin  word  meaning  'to  tax,'  or  'to  as- 
sess,' and  its  original  idea  was  no  doubt 
an  enumeration,  not  so  much  of  persons, 
as  of  property,  in  order  that  the  tax 
gatherer  might  know  upon  how  much 
he  could  levy. 

"The  taking  of  the  census  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  grown  to  be  a  thing  of 
large  proportions.  I  Jbelieve  that  in  the 
census  of  1900,  there  were  more  than 
60,000  people  who  took  part  in  making 
up  the  returns  and  turning  out  the  fin- 
ished report,  which  occupied  about  twen- 
ty-five volumes. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  public  inter- 
est in  the  census  in  Germany.  In  fact, 
so  great  is  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
that  country  that  no  money  is  paid  to 
the  actual  census  gatherers,  the  people 
who  go  from  door  to  door.  They  have 
enough  people  who  are  interested  to  get 
all  of  their  work  of  that  sort  done  by 
volunteers.  I  do  not 'believe  we  have 
yet  reached  that  state  of  interest  in  the 
census  in  this  country,  as  Prof.  Hotch- 
kiss will  probably  tell  you. 

"One  of  the  main  purposes  of  our 
census,  or  at  least  one  of  the  purposes 
that  was  expressed  in  the  constitution, 
was  the  determination  every  ten  years  of 
the  representation  to  which  each  state  was 
entitled  in  Congress.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter which  appeals  to  all  of  us ;  we  are 
all  interested  in  knowing  whether  Illi- 
nois, or  Ohio,  or  some  other  state,  is 
going  to  have  a  relatively  larger  vote  in 
the  electoral  college.  There  is  another 
matter  that  comes  much  closer  home,  and 
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is  in  a  way  of  much  more  importance  to 
the  citizens  of  Chicago.  The  census  re- 
turns are  made  the  basis  of  a  redistrict- 
ing  of  the  city,  of  a  redrawing  of 
ward  Hues.  When  it  is  found  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  census  that  the  population  of  a 
state  has  increased  or  decreased,  tiie 
number  of  representatives  to  which  that 
state  is  entitled  in  Congress  is  increased 
or  cut  down  accordingly.  In  the  city 
it  is  not  worked  in  that  manner.  The 
First  Ward,  for  example — which  has  a 
"po])ulati()n  of  30,000  odd  people,  and  has 
two  aldermen,  as  against  the  Fifth  Ward 
with  115,000  people,  and  only  two  alder- 
men— will  not  be  put  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  choosing  between  Mr. 
Coughlin  and  Mr.  Kenna.  The 
boundaries  of  the  First  Ward  will  be 
enlarged,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  oth- 
er wards  will  be  changed  so  as  to  group 
the  city  into  wards  of  approximately 
equal  population. 

"This  redistricting,  as  you  can  readily 
see,  is  of  immense  importance.  It  can- 
not be  safely  and  properly  done,  unless 
the  census  is  efificiently  handled  and  un- 
less the  returns  are  carefully  studied, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  number  of  peo- 
ple in  a  given  ward,  but  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  as  nearly  as  may  be 
what  is  the  trend  of  the  population, 
which  way  the  population  is  moving  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  city. 

"The  representative  of  the  federal 
government  who  is  to  take  the  census  in 
Chicago  is  here  with  us  today.  He  will 
tell  us  something  of  the  taking  of  this, 
the  Thirteenth  Census.  I  have  the  honor 
of  introducing  to  you  Prof.  Willard  E. 
Hotchkiss."     (Applause.) 

Prof.  Willard  E.  Hotchkiss 

"It  will  not  be  necessary,  I  take  it,  es- 
pecially after  the  explanations  made  by 
the  presiding  ofificer,  for  me  to  empha- 
size the  general  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
federal  census.  I  should  like,  however, 
to  call  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  a 
mistaken  impression  which  some  people 
have  concerning  the  scope  of  this  kind 
of  inquiry. 

"There  is  substantial  agreement  among 
statisticians  that  the  census  is,  and 
should  be,  in  a  different  category  from 
special  expert  investigations  into  par- 
ticular social  and  industrial  facts.  The 
census  aims  simply  to  secure  the  most 
fundamental  facts  concerning  the  coun- 


try and  its  population.  It  forms  the 
basis  upon  which  any  one  who  has  oc- 
casion to  use  these  facts,  either  in  his 
business  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  further  investigations,  may  proceed. 
'Ibis  idea  borne  in  mind  will  explain 
why  the  census  does  not  undertake  to 
do  certain  things  which,  were  it  feasible, 
would  perhaps  be  desirable  to  have  done. 

"The  reasons  why  the  census  cannot 
go  into  minute  and  intricate  social  facts 
are  comparatively  obvious.  Such  spe- 
cialized investigations  demand  the  ex- 
ercise of  expert  knowledge  and  trained 
judgment  on  the  part  of  field  investiga- 
tors. There  are  being  appointed  in  the 
United  States  this  year  68,000  enumera- 
tors who  will  perform  their  work  during 
the  two  weeks  following  April  15.  The 
impossibility  of  securing  that  number  of 
trained  experts  to  go  into  the  field  for  a 
short  period  of  time  is  itself  evident. 
The  compensation  and  short  duration  of 
the  work  of  enumerators  would  make  it 
impossible  to  secure  expert  service  even 
if  a  much  smaller  number  were  required. 

"We  do  insist  upon  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  enumerators, 
laying  particular  emphasis  on  the  abil- 
ity to  write  a  legible  English,  and  ac- 
curacy in  following  instructions.  With 
the  best  enumerators  we  can  possibly 
secure,  however,  the  success  of  the  cen- 
sus depends  upon  reducing  the  enumera- 
tor's work  to  a  mechanical,  routine  basis, 
and  in  eliminating,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
necessity  for  judgment  and  discretion  on 
his  part.  In  other  words,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  in  advance  exactly  what 
questions  are  going  to  be  asked,  what  the 
questions  mean,  and  to  prepare  the 
enumerator  for  situations  which  will 
arise. 

"This  will  explain  why  officers  of  the 
census  and  statisticians  generally  are 
averse  to  adding  new  questions  to  the 
schedule.  In  spite  of  efforts  to  keep 
the  schedule  simple,  its  length  in- 
creases with  every  census.  This  year 
we  have  increased  the  number  of  col- 
umns of  information  to  thirty-two. 
Practically  every  one  of  the  changes 
from  the  schedule  of  1900  represents,  I 
believe,  a  real  improvement  and  makes 
it  easier  to  secure  accurate  information. 
It  should  be  said  in  this  connectiou,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  questions  were 
placed  in  the  schedule,  not  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  census,  but  by  act  of  Congress. 

"Some    idea    of    the    care    which    has 
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been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the 
schedule  will  appear  if  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  one  or  two  of  the  chan^s^es  from 
the  schedule  of  1900.  It  has  been  found 
possible  to  eliminate  one  question  relat- 
ing- to  age  because  the  returns  of  1900 
showed  that  this  ciuestion  served  no  use- 
ful purpose.  In  that  census  the  informa- 
tion was  secured  by  two  questions,  one 
■regarding  the  date  of  birth,  another, 
age  at  last  birthday.  The  theory  was 
that  one  of  these  questions  would  check 
the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  re- 
turns showed  that  enumerators  asked 
one  of  the  questions  and  quickly  checked 
the  other  from  that.  In  many  cases  the 
inaccuracy  of  this  method  produced 
ludicrous  results.  Prof.  Bailey  of  Yale 
Universif)',  at  present  supervisor  of  cen- 
sus for  the  District  of  Connecticut,  made 
a  detailed  analysis  of  schedules  and 
found,  on  some  schedules  for  instance, 
by  comparing  the  figures  returned  for 
the  ages  of  parent  and  child,  that  a 
parent  appeared  to  have  been  eight  or 
ten  years  old  when  a  child  was  born. 
Such  checking  showed  conclusively  that 
the  question  served  no  useful  purpose 
and  it  has  therefore  been  eliminated. 

"In  other  places  accuracy  seemed  to 
demand  the  addition  of  a  question.  Ten 
years  ago  there  was  a  single  question 
concerning  occupation.  In  spite  of  care- 
ful interpretation  of  the  question,  the 
returns  seemed  to  show  that  enumerators 
in  many  cases  did  not  secure  the  facts 
desired.  For  instance,  if  a  man  was 
employed  as  a  blacksmith  in  a  steel  mill, 
some  enumerators  would  report  'black- 
smith,' others  would  report  'steel  work- 
er,' the  result  being  that  the  informa- 
tion secured  gave  a  strictly  accurate  re- 
port neither  for  blacksmiths  nor  for  steel 
workers.  This  year  we  are  adding  a 
second  question.  In  one  column  we  ask 
for  the  'trade  or  profession  or  particu- 
lar kind  of  work  done,  as  (spinner), 
(salesman),  (laborer), etc' ;  in  the  second 
column  we  ask  the  'general  nature  of  the 
business  or  establishment  in  which  this 
person  works,  as  (cotton  mill),  (dry 
goods  store),  (farm),  etc'  With  this 
careful  wording  there  is,  I  believe,  little 
doubt  that  we  shall  secure  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  accuracy  of  re- 
turns for  occupation. 

"So  important  was  deemed  the  formu- 
lation of  a  workable  and  scientific  sched- 
ule by  the  director  of  the  census  that 
soon  after  his  appointment  he  called  to 


his  assistance  a  body  of  experts  who 
spent  the  greater  part  of  last  summer  in 
making  a  minute  study  of  former  returns 
and  of  difiiculties  in  the  interpretation 
of  particular  questions.  The  schedules 
as  finally  formulated  follow  largely  the 
recommendations  of  this  board. 

"The  facts  to  be  ascertained  will  re- 
late to  the  location  of  the  population,  re- 
lationship of  each  individual  to  the  head 
of  the  family,  age,  sex,  color,  conjugal 
condition,  place  of  birth,  whether  born 
of  foreign  or  native  parents,  citizenship, 
literacy,  and  occupation.  In  addition, 
there  is  an  enumeration  of  the  blind  and 
deaf  mutes,  and  also  of  people  who  have 
served  the  United  States  in  any  of  her 
wars. 

"Perhaps  a  further  word  upon  one  of 
these  questions  will  be  in  order.  We 
have  just  been  having  considerable  agi- 
tation in  Chicago  concerning  the  columns 
devoted  to  nativity.  When  the  census 
law  was  before  Congress,  the  question 
was  raised  whether  nativity  should  be 
interpreted  to  mean  the  nation  in  which 
a  person  was  born  or  the  race  to  which 
he  belongs.  The  law  passed  uses  simply 
the  words  'place  of  birth.'  In  a  strict 
geographical  interpretation  of  this  pro- 
vision there  would  be  nothing  in  the 
schedule  to  indicate  the  race  of  a  per- 
son except  insofar  as  the  race  corre- 
sponds to  a  politically  independent  coun- 
try. In  adhering  to  this  formulation  of 
the  law.  Congress  was  apparently  influ- 
enced by  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some 
members  that  it  was  desirable  not  to  per- 
petuate certain  racial  distinctions. 

"The  instructions  formulated  by  the 
director  of  the  census  do  not,  however, 
make  the  political  independence  of  a 
country  the  uniform  criterion  for  indi- 
cating place  of  birth.  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales,  for  instance,  are  re- 
garded as  separate  countries.  Instruc- 
tions provide,  moreover,  that  if  a  person 
comes  from  that  part  of  the  world  which 
was  formerly  Poland,  the  place  of  birth 
shall  be  given  as  Poland,  and,  in  paren- 
theses, indication  shall  be  made  whether 
he  comes  from  Russian,  Austrian  or  Ger- 
man Poland.  Similarly,  Austrians  and 
Hungarians  are  distinguished,  and  Bo- 
hemians are  distinguished  from  Austri- 
ans. In  case  of  Canadians,  also,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  distinguishing  French 
from  English-speaking  Canadians.  In- 
structions just  received  provide,  in  addi- 
tion, that   Finland,  not  Russia,  shall  be 
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used  for  a  person  born  in  Finland ;  sim- 
ilarly, Russia  with  Lithuania,  or  Ger- 
many with  Lithuania,  shall  be  used  in- 
stead of  Russia  alone,  for  a  person  born 
in  what  was  formerly  Lithuania. 

"Regret  has  been  expressed  by  people 
interested  in  the  racial  composition  of 
our  population  that  the  census  classifica- 
tion does  not  follow  the  statistics  of  im- 
migration. It  cannot,  of  course,  be  de- 
nied that  the  interests  of  scientific  in- 
quiry would  be  served  by  having  the  sta- 
tistics secured  by  different  branches  of 
the  government  comparable.  Instruc- 
tions as  now  formulated,  however,  bring 
out  the  most  important  racial  distinc- 
tions. 

"I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  that  part  of  cen- 
sus work  which  has  to  do  with  deter- 
mining the  questions  to  be  asked.  Com- 
ing to  the  more  local  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  function  of  the  local  supervisor 
is  restricted  to  creating  and  perfecting 
an  organization  for  securing  this  infor- 
mation.    This  involves : 

"First — Ascertaining  that  the  plan  for 
dividing  the  territory  is  workable. 

"Second — Securing  competent  people 
to  collect  the  information. 

"Third — Educating  the  people  con- 
cerning the  purpose  of  the  census  so 
that  they  will  be  disposed  to  give  infor- 
mation readily  and  accurately. 

"Fourth — Providing  for  adequate  su- 
pervision of  the  work  of  enumerators. 

"All  of  this  is  work  which  requires  an 
efficient  business  organization,  and  inas- 
much as  the  actual  enumeration  must  be 
completed  in  two  weeks,  there  is  little 
time  to  correct  initial  mistakes. 

"First,  as  to  the  division  of  territory, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  must  make  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  enumera- 
tors as  far  as  possible  uniform.  In  other 
words,  it  will  not  do  to  leave  one  dis- 
trict with  five  hundred  people  and  an  ad- 
joining district  with  five  thousand.  We 
also  must  take  into  consideration  the 
physical  characteristics  of  districts  so 
that  the  enumerators  will  not  have  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  travel  to  per- 
form. There  is  no  one  source  of  infor- 
mation upon  which  we  can  depend  in 
laying  out  and  checking  up  the  1,500 
enumeration  districts  of  the  county.  The 
census  of  ten  years  ago  is,  of  course,  out 
of  date.  The  school  census,  taken  ev- 
ery two  years,  is  a  help.  The  poll  lists 
are  also  indicative  of  population  condi- 


tions. Insurance  maps  show  the  way  in 
w  hich  the  city  is  built  up,  the  character 
of  buildmgs,  and  the  location  of  vacant 
lots.  It  has  been  considered  necessary 
to  supplement  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion by  conference  with  the  particular 
individuals  most  familiar  with  different 
sections  of  the  city.  There  are  persons 
in  nearly  every  section  of  the  city  whose 
work  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to 
know  accurately  the  density  and  char- 
acter of  the  population  in  their  particular 
communities.  We  are  trying  in  every 
case  to  secure  the  very  latest  and  most 
specific  information  obtainable,  and  are 
laying  out  districts  with  these  facts  in 
mind. 

"The  task  of  dividing  the  territory  has 
been  considerably  increased  this  year  by 
the  fact  that  a  new  system  of  tabula- 
tion will  probably  be  adopted  for  all 
cities  of  more  than  500,000  population. 
Heretofore  the  tabulation  of  results  has 
been  made  by  wards.  Last  spring  a 
number  of  people  from  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  Philadelphia  urged  the  direc- 
tor of  the  census  to  tabulate  the  results 
for  those  cities  by  city  blocks.  Expense 
made  this  plan  impracticable,  but  as  a 
compromise  maps  have  been  prepared  of 
all  cities  with  a  population  of  500,000 
and  over,  dividing  the  thickly  settled 
parts  of  those  cities  into  tracts  of  ap- 
proximately forty  acres.  These  tracts, 
of  course,  will  follow  natural  boundaries, 
going  through  the  middle  of  streets  and 
around  blocks.  While  the  tracts  are 
kept  for  the  most  part  within  ward  boun- 
daries, it  has  not  been  possible  to  have 
them  follow  the  boundaries  of  precincts, 
the  result  being  that  when  we  undertake 
to  divide  our  forty-acre  tracts  into 
enumeration  districts,  or  to  group  them 
when  the  population  is  so  sparse  as  to 
demand  more  than  one  in  a  single  dis- 
trict, we  are  unable  to  use  figures  col- 
lected for  the  precinct.  The  task  is  by 
no  means  unsurmountable,  and  the  re- 
sults of  tabulation  ought  to  far  more 
than  compensate  any  initial  difficulty. 

"The  advantage  of  this  system  will 
be  that  tabulation  will  be  based  upon 
areas  small  enough  so  that  they  may  be 
grouped  to  bring  out  any  fact  which  it 
is  desired  to  emphasize.  For  instance,  if 
a  person  is  interested  in  congestion,  a 
map  can  easily  be  prepared  on  which  will 
be  shown  in  colors  the  number  of  people 
per  acre  in  different  tracts.  Similar 
maps  showing  the  location  of  particular 
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races  can  be  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  out  in  a  single  color  all  those 
blocks  in  which  the  population  is  made 
up  of  more  than  a  given  percentage  of 
any  one  race.  It  is  hoped  that  as  soon 
as  this  map  has  become  established  it 
will  be  adopted  in  all  sorts  of  statistical 
work  and  will  furnish  a  basis  of  com- 
parison in  much  the  same  way  that  uni- 
form systems  of  accounts  are  furnishing 
a  basis  of  comparison  for  the  railways 
of  the  country.  This  system  of  tabula- 
tion will,  it  seems  to  me,  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  advance  steps  of 
the  coming  census. 

"The  second  task  which  the  local  su- 
pervisor has  to  perform  is  to  secure 
competent  enumerators.  This  task  is  es- 
pecially difficult  in  Chicago  because  most 
of  the  efficient  people  here  have  plenty 
to  do.  The  examination  method  of  se- 
curing enumerators  has  been  adopted. 
On  the  fifth  of  February  a  test  was  given 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  con- 
sisted entirely  in  the  making  out  of 
schedules  from  a  narrative  statement. 
The  object  was  to  make  the  examination 
just  as  practical  as  possible,  and  to  this 
end  the  candidates  were  provided,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  examination,  with  a  copy  of 
the  schedule  and  with  all  of  the  instruc- 
tions to  be  given  to  enumerators.  This 
focused  the  test  upon  the  two  points, 
legibility  and  neatness,  and  accuracy  in 
following  instructions.  As  the  result  cff 
this  examination  we  shall  probably  get  a 
list  of  something  like  2,500  candidates 
from  which  to  select  1,500  enumerators 
for  the  district. 

"The  examination  would  have  been 
even  more  successful  had  not  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  test  led  some  candidates 
not  to  regard  it  as  seriously  as  it  should 
have  been  regarded.  A  number  of  peo- 
ple have  come  to  our  office  since  the  ex- 
amination expressing  surprise  that  the 
following  of  simple  instructions  proved 
such  a  difficult  matter.  With  the  prog- 
ress toward  more  practical  examinations 
for  public  positions,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  shall  get  away  from  the  idea  that  an 
examination  which  is  not  academic  must, 
of  necessity,  be  easy. 

"The  third  thing  we  have  been  trying 
to  do  is  to  bring  the  census  before  the 
people  of  the  district  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  be  disposed  to  co-operate  with 
the  government  in  securing  the  facts  de- 
sired, that  they  will  know  that  the  ques- 


tions asked  are  not  of  a  nature  to  harm 
them,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  serious 
importance  that  the  information  be  ac- 
curate and  complete.  This  work  we  are 
doing  first  of  all  through  the  schools. 
The  board  of  education,  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  the  county  su- 
perintendent are  issuing  bulletins  to 
teachers  in  which  they  are  asking  the 
teachers  to  take  up  this  matter  by  means 
of  lessons  devoted  to  the  census.  The 
teachers  are  asked  also  to  encourage  pu- 
pils to  bring  the  census  to  the  attention 
of  their  parents.  We  are  doing  the  same 
sort  of  thing  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
churches.  In  addition,  all  the  papers — 
those  printed  in  foreign  languages  as 
well  as  in  English — have  assured  us  of 
their  cordial  co-operation.  We  are  also 
having  talks  given  in  English  and  in  for- 
eign languages  in  social  centers  and 
other  places  where  people  congregate. 

"The  two  things  which  most  militate 
against  an  accurate  census  are  suspicion 
and  indifit'erence.  Among  the  native  born 
population,  indifi^erence  will  probably  be 
the  most  difficult  thing  to  deal  with. 
Among  the  foreign  population,  unless  we 
make  it  perfectly  clear  in  advance  that 
the  census  has  no  relation  to  taxation,  to 
the  enforcement  of  child  labor  and  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  and  that  it  is 
not  to  be  the  basis  of  deportation,  the 
census  enumerators  will  probably  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion.  It  is  believed 
that  the  steps  which  we  are  now  taking 
are  calculated,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
forestall  such  difficulties. 

"The  fourth  branch  of  the  local  work 
will  consist  in  checking  enumerators 
while  they  are  actually  at  work.  We 
hope,  by  having  a  systematic  plan'  of 
checking  worked  out  in  advance,  and  by 
paying  careful  attention  to  this  in  detail 
during  the  first  days  of  enumeration,  to 
be  able  very  materially  to  increase  the 
accuracy  of  results.  We  are  now  mak- 
ing as  complete  a  study  of  conditions  in 
particular  sections  of  the  city  as  is  feasi- 
ble to  make  in  advance.  We  are  divid- 
ing the  district  into  sub-districts,  and 
men  in  the  census  office  are  familiarizing 
themselves  with  conditions  in  each  of 
these  sub-districts.  All  of  these  steps  we 
hope  will  give  us  as  accurate  a  census 
as  the  means  at  hand  will  permit. 

"In  discussing  census  methods  and  re- 
sults, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
this  country  we  undertake  to  build  an 
organization  practically  from  the  ground 
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up  for  gatherings  the  information.  The 
permanent  census  bureau  gives  the  foun- 
dation to  build  upon,  but  it  has  no  or- 
gans which  can  be  utilized  in  the  locali- 
ties. Foreign  governments  reap  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  in  their  statistical 
work  from  the  fact  that  they  can  utilize 
their  school  teachers,  their  police  forces 
and  other  public  officers  for  work  of  this 
kind.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so 
mucli  information  already  at  hand  is 
practicalK-  unavailable  for  census  pur- 
poses, and  that  we  have  to  create  out  of 
raw  material,  out  of  a  personnel  which 
has  little  scientific  or  personal  interest  in 
this  problem,  an  organization  for  doing 
one  of  the  most  important  tasks  which 
government  has  to  perform.  It  prob- 
ably would  not  be  feasible  at  the  present 
time,  due  to  the  varying  characteristics 
of  local  governments,  and  to  the  fact 
that  jurisdiction  is  divided  between  the 
states  and  the  federal  government,  to 
utilize  local  agencies  in  making  an  enu- 
meration. If,  however,  some  scheme 
could  be  devised  whereby  all  the  infor- 
mation possessed  by  any  governmental 
authorities  could  be  readily  applicable 
for  census  j)urposes,  it  would  represent 
a  very  great  advance. 

"However,  it  is  not  the  part  of  good 
citizenship,  certainly  not  the  part  of  a 
citizen  charged  with  responsibility  to 
complain  of  the  methods  he  has  to  adopt. 
The  results  of  any  piece  of  work  are  to 
be  judged  by  the  use  made  of  the  ma- 
terial at  hand  and  of  the  system  which 
is  provided.  W^e  are  trying  to  use  our 
material  in  the  most  efficient  manner  pos- 
sible."    (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  JOHNSTONE:  "I  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  say  any- 
thing further  to  impress  you  with  the 
importance  of  the  census,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  having  accuracy  in  the  results 
that  are  turned  in.  The  railroads  are 
anxious  to  know  what  is  the  trend  of 
population,  are  anxious  to  know  what 
is  the  population  of  various  states.  The 
great  advertising  community  wants  to 
know ;  all  of  its  data  and  figures  now 
are  based,  so  far  as  they  are  reliable, 
upon  the  census  of  1900.  All  of  these 
people,  all  businesses  that  you  can  think 
of.  all  mail  order  houses  want  census 
information.  In  fact,  you  can  hardly 
find  a  business  that  reaches  out  to  the 
people  that  is  not  vitally  interested  in 
knowing   accurately   the      facts     as     to 


])opulation.      All    are    deeply    concerned 
with  the  results  of  the  coming  census. 

"Prof.  Hotchkiss  has  touched  on  the 
matter  of  vital  statistics.  I  understand 
that  in  this  country  we  are  not  as  well 
e(|uipped  along  this  line  as  they  are  in 
foreign  countries,  nor  have  we  the  means 
that  they  have  to  obtain  them.  We  have 
with  us  today  the  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  He  will  speak  to  you 
concerning  this  side  of  the  census  ques- 
tion. I  take  great  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing Dr.  George  W.  Webster." 

Dr.  George  W.  Webster 

"Some  years  ago  a  story  was  told  rel- 
ative to  the  lack  of  vital  and  sanitary 
statistics  in  Turkey.  But  it  seems  in 
poor  taste  for  us  to  upbraid  the  Turk 
concerning  the  mote  in  his  eye,  while 
we  are  complacently  carrying  a  large 
beam  in  our  own.  Let  us  see  how  the 
comparison  goes. 

"The  Turk  was  asked:  'What  is  the 
death  rate  in  your  country?' 

"Answer:  Tn  Damascus,  it  is  the  will 
of  Allah  that  all  should  die.  Some  die 
old,  some  die  young.'  To  the  same  ques- 
tion we  might  reply  for  the  United 
States,  'Nobody  knows.'  The  United 
States  as  a  whole  is  not  represented  in 
international  statistics.  In  this  we  are 
behind  some  thirty-two  of  the  leading 
countries  in  the  world. 
•  "The  first  census  was  taken  in  1790, 
the  census  of  1850  being  the  first  in 
which  the  subject  of  vital  statistics  was 
included.  It  was  recognized  then  and 
reaffirmed  at  each  of  the  successive  cen- 
suses that  vital  statistics  obtained  direct- 
ly from  the  census  enumerators  (the  only 
method  open  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment) are  utterly  worthless  so  far  as 
accurate  birth  or  death  rates  for  the  en- 
tire country  are  concerned.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  securing  satisfac- 
tory vital  statistics  are  inherent  in  our 
form  of  government  and  their  solution 
will  depend  upon  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  situation  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  co-operation  between  all  con- 
cerned. Births  and  deaths  are  regis- 
tered under  state  laws  or  city  ordinances, 
as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  which 
is  inherent  in  the  state  and  does  not  be- 
long to  the  federal  government.  The 
census  bureau  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
collector  of  this  data  and  has  no  au- 
thority to  legislate  in  the  matter. 

"Since  1900,  returns     of    births     and 
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deaths  have  been  received  by  the  census 
bureau  from  a  Hmited  number  of  the 
states,  comprising  the  'registration  area' 
and  have  been  pubHshed  in  the  mortaHty 
statistics  of  the  bureau  of  the  census.  In 
adtHtion  to  the  'registration  states,'  there 
are  certain  cities — our  own  city  among 
them — which  have  satisfactory  city  ordi- 
nances deahng  with  the  subject.  The 
reports  from  these  states  and  cities  in 
1900  represented  26.3  per  cent,  and  in 
1908,  51.6  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

"The  second  question  put  to  the  Turk 
in  the  story  above  referred  to  was : 
'What  is  the  annual  number  of  births?' 
The  answer  was,  'God  alone  can  say.  I 
do  not  know,  and  I  hesitate  to  inquire.' 
We  might  reply  for  the  United  States. 
'We  do  not  know  the  exact  number  for 
our  own  country  for  one  year  or  for 
any  one  state  or  city.' 

"The  reports  from  the  'registration 
area'  are  accepted  as  accurate  for  deaths 
only.  No  state  or  city  in  the  Union  has 
as  yet  been  accepted  by  the  bureau  of 
the  census  as  having  a  fairly  complete 
registration  of  births ;  this  applies  even 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the 
control  of  Congress.  Other  states,  as 
Illinois,  for  example,  have  laws,  but  they 
are  so  defective  that  the  returns  under 
them  are  not  accepted  by,  the  census  bu- 
reau. It  is  not  so  much  the  absence  of 
laws  as  it  is  the  presence  of  worthless, 
defective  laws  incapable  of  satisfactory 
operation,  that  is  responsible  for  the  fail- 
ure of  registration  of  vital  statistics 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  United 
States. 

"For  example,  in  Illinois  in  1902,  I 
was  partly  instrumental  in  having  the 
legislature  of  Illinois  pass  a  registration 
law  providing  for  the  compulsory  regis- 
tration of  all  births  and  deaths,  for  im- 
mediate registration  uniform  with  the 
methods  of  the  census,  for  the  use  of  the 
international  system  of  classification,  and 
for  the  reporting  of  all  births  and  deaths 
occurring  in  the  state.  That  became  a 
law.  In  1902  there  was  a  very  decided 
sentiment  against  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  this  law  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 
The  farmers,  if  there  were  a  loss  of  an 
Alderney  cow  or  of  a  blooded  horse, 
would  immediately  have  this  recorded  in 
the  herd  book,  but  the  people  of  the  state 
of  Illinois  decided  it  was  too  much  trou- 
ble for  them  to  obtain  legal  permission 
to  burv  their  dead.     They  did  not  want 


any  registration  law,  important  as  it 
might  be — as  I  shall  try  to  show  you — 
from  a  public  health  standpoint. 

"Mr.  Miller,  the  ex-speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  the  man 
who  led  the  forces  that  demanded  the 
repeal  of  this  law.  The  late  Senator 
Burnett,  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  was  another  one  who  was  inter- 
ested in  the  repeal  of  the  law.  After 
making  as  hard  a  fight  as  we  could  make 
in  the  legislature,  after  seeing  that  these 
men  had  been  elected  on  the  platform 
that  they  were  going  to  bring  back  the, 
scalp  of  that  bill,  and  after  seeing  that 
we  were  doomed  to  defeat,  we  decfded  to 
compromise.  We  finally  compromised  by 
having  the  bill  practically  emasculated, 
in  that  the  compulsory  burial  permit  fea- 
ture was  eliminated.  The  result  is  that 
the  law  is  so  emasculated  that  the  census 
bureau  will  not  accept  our  returns  as  au- 
thoritative, and,  therefore,  the  only  thing 
we  can  depend  upon  is  the  census  report 
— and  for  public  health  purposes,  un- 
less the  work  is  done  better  than  it  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  that  is  of  com- 
paratively little  value.  I  speak  of  this, 
for  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  this 
great  state  will  take  the  place  that  it 
rightfully  should  hold  in  this  matter  of 
the  registration  of  births  and  deaths.  I 
hope  that  when  that  time  comes,  you  will 
use  your  influence  to  secure  the  passage 
of  an  adequate  law  on  the  subject,  be- 
cause it  is  exceedingly  important. 

"Of  what  value  are  these  statistics 
from  a  public  health  standpoint?  Sam- 
uel Hopkins  Adams  says :  'Vital  sta- 
tistics in  this  country  are  an  infant  sci- 
ence. Yet  they  are  the  very  basis  and 
foundation  of  any  attempt  to  better  the 
general  health.  Knowledge  of  what  is 
killing  us  before  our  time  is  the  first  step 
toward  saving  our  lives.' 

"Dr.  John  S.  Fulton  says :  'Public 
hygiene  is  built  upon,  is  controlled  and 
directed  by.  and  is  everlastingly  in  debt 
to  vital  statistics.  Every  wheel  that 
turns  in  the  service  of  public  health  must 
be  belted  to  this  shaft,  otherwise  pre- 
ventive medicine  must  remain  inverte- 
brate and  unable  to  realize  the  profits 
available  from  the  magnificent  offerings 
of  the  collateral   sciences.' 

"Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  former  director 
of  the  census,  said :  'No  more  important 
service  can  be  rendered  by  mortality  sta- 
tistics than  the  compilation  of  data  which 
will  prove  of  practical  assistance  to  those 
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actively  engaged  in  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease. With  the  awakening  interest  of 
the  pnbUc  in  sanitation,  there  is  arising 
an  urgent  demand,  which  should  be  met, 
that  our  mortality  statistics  shall  be  fully 
adequate  for  this  important  purpose.' 
These  words  were  used  in  Mr.  North's 
letter  of  transmittal  of  the  pamphlet  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Cressy  L.  Wilbur  of  the 
census  bureau  for  the  use  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Tuberculosis. 

"Dr.  Wm.  H.  Allen  of  Pennsylvania 
says :  'The  object  of  gathering  these  so- 
cial facts  for  analysis  is  not  to  furnish 
material  for  future  historians.  They  are 
facts  Collected  with  a  view  to  increasing 
social  vitality,  to  raising  the  standard 
of  life,  and  to  eliminating  permanently 
those  forces  known  to  be  destructive  to 
health.  But  the  greatest  service  of  vital 
statistics  is  their  educational  influence. 
The  socialization  of  information  always 
follows  its  dissemination.* 

"Dr.  Chapin  says:  'The  registration 
of  vital  statistics  is  the  form  basis  on 
which  the  whole  structure  of  sanitary 
science  and  practice  must  rest.  In  order 
to  learn  the  laws  of  disease,  to  devise 
remedies  and  test  them,  we  must  have 
an  approximately  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  movements  of  population  and  the 
causes  of  death.' 

"Parker  says:  'An  accurate  basis  of 
facts,  derived  from  a  sufficient  amount  of 
experience  and  tabulated  with  the  proper 
amount  of  precision,  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  hygiene,  as  of  all  exact 
sciences.  Probably  no  single  case  has 
contributed  more  to  the  attention  now 
paid  to  the  questions  of  public  health 
thr.n  the  careful  collection  of  the  statis- 
tics of  births  and  deaths,  and  the  causes 
of  death.' 

"Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme  of  England 
say  :  'The  registration  of  causes  of 
dcc  j  has  given  an  immense  impetus  to 
sai  ary  work,  and  it  is  scarcely  too 
mUvh  to  say  that  modern  sanitary  science 
owes  its  existence  to  the  registration  of 
deaths  and  the  causes  of  death  and  the 
localization  of  insanitary  conditions 
thcrcbv  insured.* 

"Correct  vital  statistics  are  to  public 
health  work  what  a  proper  system  of 
bookkeeping  is  to  a  big  commercial  house 
or  an  extensive  business  enterprise.  It 
is  the  onlv  rational  basis  for  public  health 
work  and  the  means  of  estimating  the 
value  of  sanitary  reforms. 

"T   might  go  on   and  give  vou  .'Ibiuch 


additional  testimony,  a'Jl  to  the  &ame 
effect,  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to 
convince  you  of  the  need  and  value  of 
this  work  from  a  public  health  stand- 
point. The  ideal  after  which  we  are 
striving  and  toward  the  consummation 
of  which  the  bureau  of  the  census  is 
working  in  co-operation  with  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the 
Federal  Congress,  is  a  complete,  accu- 
rate, immediate,  uniform  registration  of 
all  births  and  deaths,  which  will  place  the 
United  States  on  a  par  with  other  pro- 
gressive nations  in  this  respect. 

"In  connection  with  this  same  thing, 
the  American  Public  Health  Association 
and  the  American  Medical  Association, 
in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Cressy  L.  Wil- 
bur of  the  census  bureau,  drew  up  a 
model  bill,  shaped  on  the  lines  of  the 
laws  that  have  proven  so  adequate  and 
satisfactory  in  such  states  as  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  example.  They  presented  this 
bill  to  the  dififerent  boards  of  health  in 
the  different  states  where  such  laws  have 
not  as  yet  been  passed.  One  of  these 
bills  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the 
American  Public  ITealth  Association,  re- 
ceiving their  unqualified  approval.  That 
bill  was  still  further  corrected  by  Mr. 
Wilbur  to  conform  with  the  constitu- 
tional and  other  provisions  of  the  state 
of  Illinois.  It  was  ready  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  Forty-sixth  General  Assem- 
bly of  Illinois,  but  we  were  plainly  told 
by  the  legislators  to  stop.  We  were  told 
that  we  could  not  pass  any  such  bill  in 
this  state,  that  the  people  were  not  as 
yet  educated  to  the  need  of  this  thing, 
and  did  not  want  it.  We  were  told  that 
it  had  no  immediate  practical  value.  It 
Avas  impossible  for  us  even  to  secure  a 
hearing  on  the  law. 

"Pending  the  dawn  of  this  registra- 
tion millennium,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance from  a  public  health  standpoint 
that  enumeration  shall  be  as  uniform, 
accurate  and  complete  as  it  is  possible 
for  the  census  enumerators  to  make  it. 
P>ut  back  of  the  law  of  our  cotmtry  must 
always  stand  the  intelligent  interest  and 
support  of  the  people.  All  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  common  welfare,  all  who 
are  willing  to  answer  with  an  em.phatic 
affirmative  the  query,  'Am  T  my  brother's 
keeper?'  should  co-operate  in  every  possi- 
ble way  in  making  this  work  a  success." 
(Applause.) 
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A  PEOPLE'S  UNIVERSITY 


The  extension  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  although  of  very  re- 
cent origin,  is  well  in  advance,  both  in 
extent  and  in  uniqueness  of  purposes 
and  methods,  of  similar  work  carried 
on  by  other  universities.  It  has  added 
to  the  ordmary  university  functions  of 
instruction  and  research  the  function  of 
bringing-  the  resources  of  the  university 
to  the  people  of  the  State  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  available  for  the  so- 
lution of  their  everyday  problems.  It 
carries  out  this  function  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  through  lectures  and  correspon- 
dence study,  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  classes  in  industrial  establish- 
ments and  elsewhere,  and  of  societies 
for  the  discussion  of  public  questions, 
through  the  furnishing  of  information 
and  advice  to  individuals,  societies  and 
public  bodies  and  through  the  dissem- 
ination of  literature. 

Although  the  extension  work  now 
covers  so  broad  a  field,  it  is  little  more 
than  three  years  ago  since  its  develop- 
ment on  so  large  a  scale  was  started. 
The  idea  was  suggested  by  the  Wis- 
consin Free  Library  Commission,  of 
which  Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler,  now  li- 
brarian of  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
was  secretary.  As  the  result  of  an 
investigation  of  correspondence  schools 
made  by  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Department,  it 
was  discovered  that  thirty-five  thousand 
persons  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  were 
paying  tuition  to  private  correspon- 
dence schools.  It  was  felt  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  University  that  the 
University  had  a  duty  to  perform  to 
this  class  of  people.  This  was  the  germ 
of  the  extension  idea.  The  assistance 
of  the  State  was  at  once  sought,  but 
only   a    small   appropriation    could   be 


secured.  A  large  amount  of  gratuitous 
service,  however,  was  rendered  by  the 
members  of  the  Free  Library  Commis- 
sion, Secretary  Legler  for  a  time  hav- 
ing general  direction  of  the  work.  As 
a  result  of  this  work  the  extension 
movement  was  placed  on  its  feet  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  original 
appropriation  of  $700  had  been  raised 
to  $7,000.  This  amount  was  followed 
in  subsequent  years  by  appropriations 
of  $20,000— two  years— $50,000,  and 
$75,000.  Thus  as  the  extension  work 
has  increased  in  popularity  the  State 
has  furnished  the  financial  support  nec- 
essary for  further  development. 

On  February  27,  Professor  Louis  E. 
Reber,  Director  of  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
spoke  before  the  City  Club  with  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  his  department  in 
carrying  the  educational  facilities  of 
the  University  to  the  people  of  the 
State.  Professor  William  B.  Owen, 
Principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School,  introduced  the  speaker  with  the 
following  remarks. 

Professor  William  B.  Owen 

"The  American  University,  like  al- 
most every  other  institution  we  have, 
has  its  histor)^  back  in  European  con- 
ditions. Within  your  generation  and 
mine,  at  least  two  very  fundamental 
purposes  of  the  university  have  been 
incorporated  and  re-emphasized  in  our 
American  university  work. 

"The  first  function  of  a  university,  I 
think,  is  to  maintain  the  historical  con- 
tinuity with  the  past,  to  make  us  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  we  have  grown 
out  of  a  past.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
university  to  reconstruct  that  past  for 
us,  so  that  the  best  knowledge  of  that 
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past  shall  be  available  for  the  world  at 
any  day  and  in  any  generation.  It 
would  be  a  sad  thing  if  our  American 
universities,  as  the  result  of  an  appeal 
to  present  needs,  should  really  forget 
that  we  must  maintain  this  historical 
continuity  unbroken.  I  think  that  the 
historical,  linguistic  and  archaeological 
studies  which  have  been  made  by  com- 
petent American  scholars  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  are  not  only  a  credit 
to  America,  but  are  also  a  guarantee 
that  we  shall  maintain  this  phase  of 
university  education  on  a  world  basis 
and  up  to  world  standards. 

"There  is  another  no  less  important 
function  of  a  university.  It  is  a  func- 
tion which,  perhaps,  in  the  last  decade 
or  quarter  of  a  century,  has  received 
the  most  emphasis  in  American  educa- 
tion, namely,  the  function  of  reaching 
out  into  new  fields,  organizing  new 
knowledge  and  getting  control  over  the 
phenomena  of  life,  the  function  of  re- 
search. Here  again  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can universities  have,  in  twenty-five 
years,  done  something  that  Americans, 
as  a  whole,  may  be  proud  of. 

"There  is  a  third  function,  which  to 
me  seems  likely  to  become  increasingly 
recognized  as  a  legitimate  function  of 
the  American  university;  that  is  the 
adoption  of  the  knowledge,  the  science 
that  is  wrought  out  in  a  university  to 
the  needs  of  everyday  life.  There  is 
especial  need  for  this  in  a  democracy 
like  ours.  Our  university  system  ought 
to  be  like  our  governmental  system, 
'of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people.'  That  ideal  makes  it  necessary 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  univer- 
sity work  and  those  who  have  charge 
of  university  work  to  consider  thought- 
fully what  the  university  owes  to  the 
people. 

"European  universities  have  actually 
had  a  very  important  effect  on  every- 
day life — no  one  denies  that — but  there 
the  plan  has  been  that  the  individual 
who  goes  to  the  university  should  be 
the  intermediary.  The  university  was 
satisfied  if,  when  the  young  man  went 
to  the  university,  he  was  given  the  kind 
of  a  training  and  the  sort  of  knowledge 
that  he  ought  to  have.  He  made  the 
adaption  himself  after  he  had  got  out 


into  life.  I  think  it  is  increasingly 
probable,  in  view  of  the  history  of  the 
last  few  years,  that  the  American  uni- 
versity will  recognize  as  a  third  func- 
tion the  adaptation  and  application  of 
its  new  science  to  the  problems  of  the 
everyday  man.  We  are  in  an  experi- 
mental stage  in  this  particular  work. 
It  has  only  been  carried  on  for  a  few 
years  in  this  western  country.  Presi- 
dent Harper  was  looked  upon  as  rather 
endangering  the  universities  of  Amer- 
ica by  starting  university  extension 
work. 

"We  have,  however,  in  a  neighbor- 
ing state,  a  very  interesting  experi- 
ment, undertaken  by  a  very  great  uni- 
versity, which  is  very  close  to  a  great 
people,  in  carrying  scientific  knowledge 
to  the  everyday  man.  I  have  some- 
times thought  of  it  as  well  illustrated 
by  what  has  happened  in  many  of  our 
manufacturing  plants.  It  has  only  been 
a  little  while  ago  that  all  raw  materials 
were  taken  to  the  power,  and  the  revo- 
lution in  manufacturing  has  been  that 
power  is  now  taken  to  the  raw  ma- 
terial. And  so,  in  our  universities,  the 
old  ideal  was  that  the  few  people  who 
had  a  chance  to  go  to  the  university 
had  a  right  to  go  and  to  get  what  they 
could ;  that  was  the  ideal.  Now  an 
experiment  is  being  conducted  in  this 
neighboring  state  to  see  how  to  take 
the  power  to  the  people  directly.  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  able 
to  introduce  you  today  to  a  gentleman 
who  is  very  closely  connected  with 
this  work,  Prof.  Louis  E.  Reber,  di- 
rector of  the  extension  department  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Professor  Louis  E.  Reber 

"In  bringing  to  your  attention  some  of 
the  conditions  that  have  led  to  the  adop- 
tion in  Wisconsin  of  vmiversity  exten- 
sion as  a  means  of  spreading  educational 
influences  among  those  persons,  young 
and  old,  who  have  completed  their  con- 
ventional school  work,  I  realize  that  I  am 
not  introducing  to  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago a  new  subject  or  one  that  has  not 
already  had  your  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. Many  of  the  problems  which  uni- 
versity extension  believes  it  may  aid 
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in  solving,  it  is  well  known  that  you  are 
dealing  with  successfully  in  this  city.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  uni- 
versity extension  in  Wisconsin  does  not 
deal  only  with  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  a  single  city,  but  includes  in  its  propa- 
ganda the  entire  state. 

"The  rapid  development  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
brought  forward  many  new  and  perplex- 
ing conditions.  It  is  only  during  the  last 
few  years  that  the  seriousness  of  some 
of  these  problems  has  come  to  be  appre- 
ciated and  the  difficulty  of  their  solution, 
under  existing  conditions,  recognized. 

"Serious  charges  are  made  with  in- 
creasing frequency  against  the  efficiency 
of  our  various  institutions.  These 
charges  are  by  no  means  always  ground- 
less. When  the  chief  executive  of  our 
nation  fearlessly  declared  in  a  speech  in 
your  city  a  short  time  ago  that  'the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  law  in  this 
country  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization,' 
he  spoke  as  the  representative  of  the 
thoughtful  and  progressive  people  of  the 
United  States. 

"We  have  been  slow  to  look  into  the 
future.  Success  has  deadened  our  sensi- 
bilities with  reference  to  posterity.  But 
we  are  experiencing  rude  awakenings. 
The  fact  that  a  number  of  years  ago  a 
German  commission,  after  examining 
our  industrial  condition,  declared  that 
Germany  has  nothing  to  fear  industrially 
from  us  because  of  our  lack  of  industrial 
education,  may  have  caused  us  to  stop 
and  think — but  with  what  result?  We 
are  told  that  the  ordinary  high  school  of 
today  prepares  for  no  vocation,  but  only 
for  entrance  into  institutions  for  higher 
education,  though  but  the  small  propor- 
tion of  from  six  to  eight  per  cent  of  its 
graduates  enter  colleges  or  universities. 

"Statistics  record  that  in  Wisconsin 
alone  there  are  nearly  three-fourths  of  a 
million  of  boys  and  girls  under  nine- 
teen years  of  age  who  are  not  in  schools 
of  any  kind,  and  for  whom  our  present 
educational  systems  have  heretofore  pro- 
vided no  vocational  training. 

"A  large  percentage  of  those  who 
leave  the  public  schools  to  enter  the  in- 
dustrial ranks  drift  along  aimlessly  with- 
out definite  object  or  ambition.  As  has 
been  truly  said:  'The  average  Amer- 
ican home  from  which  these  boys  come 


offers  no  opportunity  for  them  to  obtain 
the  necessary  inspiration,  encouragement 
and  accumulation  of  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  begin  their  life  work  with  a  set- 
tled purpose — "with  their  eyes  wide 
open." '  / 

"Besides  these  boys  and  girls,  there  are 
thousands  of  mature  men  and  women  in 
all  walks  of  life,  individual  and  organ- 
ized, who  are  desirous,  even  anxious,  for 
self-improvement  —  vocational  or  cul- 
tural. 

"A  still  larger  proportion  of  our  citi- 
zens, young  and  old,  need  to  be  informed 
upon  the  great  questions  which  are  at- 
tracting attention  today  and  which  may 
come  to  them  at  the  polls  for  final  dispo- 
sition. Shall  the  people  be  left  largely 
to  the  political  press  and  partisan  speak- 
ers for  guidance  in  such  matters,  or  shall 
they  be  encouraged  and  directed  in  the 
study  of  the  live  problems  of  the  day  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  act  intelligently  upon 
these  issues,  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  mistakes  made  by  others  ? 

"The  value  of  research  and  investiga- 
tion is  generally  recognized.  Scores  of 
men  are  at  work  for  private  corpora- 
tions, state  and  national,  solving 
problems  upon  a  scientific  basis  re- 
lating to  industrial  and  commercial 
betterment.  Much  of  this  informa- 
tion gathered  at  a  cost  of  millions 
of  dollars  is  of  incalculable  value 
when  properly  disseminated.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  have  determined  that  coal 
should  be  purchased  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  heat  units  in  a  pound,  other 
things  being  equal,  but  this  fact  must  be 
known  to  the  coal  users  or  buyers  if  it 
is  to  be  of  real  or  commercial  value.  Re- 
sults that  have  been  determined  by  ex- 
perts and  specialists  must  be  put  into 
simple  and  direct  form  and  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  those  who  can  use 
them. 

"These  considerations  all  point  toward 
the  need  for  further  education  than  that 
usually  supplied  in  the  conventional 
schools  of  public  and  private  provision, 
whether  for  the  high  school  graduate 
who  has  ended  his  school  days  without 
having  been  prepared  for  any  trade  or 
other  business,  or  for  the  boy  who  has 
been  obliged  to  leave  school  while  in  the 
grades,  or  for  the  workman,  the  farmer, 
or  the  man  at  the  head  of  a  large  busi- 
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ness  enterprise.  In  a  word,  for  every 
individual  whose  school  days  are  passed, 
there  should  be  provided  such  practical 
means  for  further  training  and  such  as- 
sistance in  acquiring  it  as  will  tend  to 
make  him  (or  her)  a  more  productive 
and  valuable  unit  in  society — social  and 
economic. 

"In  Wisconsin  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  State  University  may  be  of 
service  in  solving  these  problems  has 
been  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
establishment  of  the  university  exten- 
sion division,  and  we  believe  that  in  the 
short  time  its  work  has  been  in  progress 
a  fair  degree  of  success  has  been 
achieved. 

"Until  the  university  added  extension 
teaching  to  its  functions  there  was  no  or- 
ganized effort  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
reach  the  immense  number,  nearly  750,- 
000,  of  boys  and  girls  of  Wisconsin  un- 
der the  age  of  nineteen  who  are  not  in 
school,  not  to  speak  of  the  vast  number 
of  adults  who  desire  further  education. 

"There  was  abundant  evidence  that  a 
large  percentage  of  these  were  not  in- 
dift'erent  to  education,  provided  it  was 
given  with  vocational  bearings.  It  was 
found  that  in  Wisconsin  there  are  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  registered  in 
commercial  correspondence  schools,  pay- 
ing large  fees  for  which  an  adequate  re- 
turn to  the  student  is  possible,  but  im- 
probable. And,  in  fact,  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  these  students  pay  for  courses 
of  study  which  they  fail  to  complete. 
Among  industrial  workers,  although 
many  appreciate  the  value  of  the  instruc- 
tion sufficiently  to  be  easily  induced  to 
enter  courses,  yet  the  preparation  or  per- 
severance necessary  to  carry  a  course  of 
instruction  successfully  by  correspond- 
ence alone,  is  found  in  less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  students. 

''It  was  recognized,  therefore,  in  con- 
sidering the  problem  of  the  introduction 
of  extension  teaching  in  the  public  edu- 
cational system,  that  in  order  to  secure 
widely  helpful  results,  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  commercial  schools  must 
be  modified  or  supplemented.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  stimulation  and  encouragement 
other  than  by  written  word  must  be  sup- 
plied in  order  to  keep  the  students  at 
work.  The  good  results  secured  by  those 
who  persevered — completing  the  courses 


undertaken — seemed  to  prove  beyond 
question  the  value  of  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion. To  overcome  the  difficulties,  the 
university  organizes  its  correspondence 
students  as  far  as  possible  into  classes 
and  sends  a  teacher  to  these  classes  reg- 
ularly every  two  weeks,  or  oftener  when 
the  subject  is  such  that  a  weekly  meeting 
seems  desirable.  The  duty  of  the  teacher 
is  to  talk  over  the  work  the  classes  have 
done  since  their  last  meeting,  making 
clear  points  that  may  be  cloudy.  In  so 
doing  and  by  personal  interest  and  ad- 
vice he  encourages  the  students  and 
keeps  them  in  good  spirits.  Otherwise 
the  work  of  the  correspondence  depart- 
ment is  carried  by  much  the  same  meth- 
ods as  in  the  ordinary  correspondence 
school.  The  lessons  are  sent  from  the 
university  to  the  student  and  the  work 
of  the  student,  a  lesson  at  a  time,  is  re- 
turned to  the  university  for  correction. 

"The  teacher  who  meets  the  classes 
may  be  a  traveling  teacher  sent  from  the 
university  or  from  a  center  (of  which 
we  will  speak  later),  or  if  there  are 
enough  classes  in  one  community  to  war- 
rant it,  he  may  be  a  local  teacher  perma- 
nently resident  at  a  given  place.  In  Mil- 
waukee, for  instance,  we  have  at  present 
two  resident  teachers  giving  their  whole 
time,  and  others  giving  time  in  night 
classes.  Whether  sent  from  the  univer- 
sity or  located  elsewhere,  the  teacher  be- 
longs to  the  regular  university  staff,  but 
he  is  selected  with  reference  to  qualifica- 
tions essential  to  this  special  work. 
In  correspondence  for  advanced  stu- 
dents, classes  are  formed  only  occasion- 
ally and  up  to  the  present  time  in  these 
cases  teachers  are  sent  from  the  univer- 
sity. 

"Although  the  university  extension 
correspondence  students  are  scattered  all 
over  the  state,  yet  by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber are  in  Milwaukee.  This  fact  is  ac- 
counted for  in  several  ways : 

"First — The  manufacturers  in  Milwau- 
kee heartily  co-operate  with  the  univer- 
sity. 

"Second — Milwaukee  is  a  great  indus- 
trial center  offering  large  possibilities  for 
correspondence  study  among  employes, 

"Third — Up  to  the  present  time  more 
effort  has  been  made  in  Milwaukee  than 
elsewhere  to  make  the  work  of  extension 
known. 
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"The  interest  in  the  extension  work  of 
the  university  shown  by  the  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Mil- 
waukee is  significant  as  a  recognition 
amongbusinessmen  of  a  widespread  need 
for  training  for  efficiency.  The  attitude 
of  this  influential  organization  has  made 
it  possible  to  reach  the  individual  manu- 
facturer readily  and  through  him  to 
reach  his  employes.  With  this  co-opera- 
tion we  have  enrolled  for  vocational 
instruction  through  correspondence  a 
large  percentage  of  employes  in  many 
manufacturing  concerns  of  that  city. 
In  nearly  every  case  a  classroom, 
properly  fitted  up,  has  been  provided 
by  the  company;  the  fees  have  been 
paid  directly  to  us  from  the  wages  of 
the  men  upon  their  order,  while  the 
men  have  been  allowed  to  attend 
classes  during  working  hours  without 
deduction  from  their  daily  wage. 

'"Certain  of  the  companies  have  re- 
quested from  our  teachers  monthly  re- 
ports of  the  progress  of  the  men.  In 
these  cases  both  teacher  and  management 
manifest  a  responsible  interest  in  the  pu- 
pil as  such,  and  work  together  to  re- 
move obstacles  to  his  progress.  If  at 
any  time  a  student  wishes  to  withdraw 
from  a  class  for  whic.h  he  has  regis- 
tered, his  request  is  forwarded  to  his 
employer  for  investigation  and  recom- 
mendation. The  firm's  judgment  is 
invariably  accepted  by  the  extension 
division  and  if  the  student  withdraws, 
financial  settlement  is  made  with  him 
upon  the  basis  of  the  work  he  has 
done.  Thus  not  infrequently  money  is 
returned  to  the  student. 

"Close  as  this  co-operation  between  the 
university  and  the  manufacturer  is,  we 
believe  it  should  be  and  can  be  made 
closer  with  profit  to  the  manufacturer  as 
well  as  to  the  men. 

"It  should  be  understood  that  the 
courses  which  are  offered  to  industrial 
employes  are  adapted  to  their  special 
needs.  For  example,  shop  mathematics 
is  offered  to  shop  men.  The  problems  re- 
late to  the  work  in  which  the  men  are 
daily  engaged.  The  lessons  are  written 
bv  a  man  who  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  a  shop  before  he  went  to  college  and 
had  experience  in  both  shop  and  teach- 
ing after  graduation.  He  knows  shop 
life  and  the  point  of  view  of  shop  men. 


"With  the  work  given  under  such  con- 
ditions, that  is  with  vocational  bearings, 
it  should  pay  the  manufacturer  to  co- 
operate to  the  degree  of  paying  the  fees 
of  apprentices  at  least.  Indeed,  certain 
manufacturing  companies  in  Milwaukee 
are  now  considering  doing  this.  The 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company, 
the  General  Electric  Company  at  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  and  others  are  spending, 
and  find  it  profitable  to  spend,  large  sums 
for  their  apprentices  in  giving  them  what 
might  be  called  vocational  continuation 
school  work. 

"These  companies  claim  to  have 
proved  that  financial  returns  due  to  bet- 
ter service  come  to  them  during  the  ap- 
prenticeship period,  and  that  even  if  the 
man  leaves  them  at  the  completion  of  his 
apprenticeship  course  the  company  will 
have  experienced  no  financial  loss. 

"As  the  cost  is  necessarily  great,  only 
the  larger  corporations  can  be  expected 
to  take  up  such  work  as  is  done  by  the 
companies  referred  to,  but  the  extension 
method  as  introduced  by  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  makes  it  possible  for  any 
company  in  any  locality  to  obtain  voca- 
tional training  for  its  employes. 

"The  extension  division  believes  that 
it  has  demonstrated  that  correspondence- 
study  supplemented  by  class  instruc- 
tion is  a  valuable  form  of  continua- 
tion school  work.  No  better  proof 
of  good  results  can  be  cited  than 
the  fact  that  new  classes  are  being 
organized  continually  among  employes  of 
companies  in  which  the  work  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  time,  and  also  that  a 
number  of  men  have  been  advanced  ad- 
mittedly, as  testified  to  by  both  superin- 
tendent and  student,  because  of  the  in- 
creased efficiency  gained  from  this  train- 
ing. A  large  percentage  of  the  students 
upon  completing  one  subject  register  at 
once  for  another. 

"I  cannot  better  show  the  character  of 
this  work  as  it  affects  the  vocational  in- 
terests of  the  men  and  at  the  same  time 
the  students'  attitude  toward  it,  than  by 
quoting  from  a  few  letters  selected  from 
a  large  number  received. 

"  T  intend  eventually  to  take  every 
course  vou  offer  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing subjects.'  (This  student  has  finished 
shop  mathematics  and  has  since  enrolled 
for  three  more  courses.) 
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"  'Please  outline  several  more  courses 
for  me  to  take.  I  have  got  so  in  the 
habit  of  studying-  that  I  feel  as  if  I  am 
wasting  my  evenings  since  I  finished  my 
course.'  (This  student  has  registered 
for  five  more  courses.) 

"  'I  would  never  miss  it  at  any  price, 
as  I  will  get  more  every  little  while  than 
I  paid  for  it.'  (This  man  has  advanced 
from  a  machinist's  helper  to  foreman, 
and  both  he  and  his  employer  ascribe  it 
to  his  course  in  shop  mathematics.) 

"The  course  in  power  plant  mathe- 
matics has  given  me  a  very  good  under- 
standing as  to  how  to  figure  the  power 
plant  problems  to  the  best  advantage. 
Hoping  my  work  in  the  next  course  will 
be  as  satisfactory,  I  remain.'  (This  stu- 
dent is  taking  four  more  courses.) 

"  T  don't  intend  to  give  up.  I  will 
finish  this  course  and  probably  other 
courses,  too.'  (This  man  has  finished 
shop  mathematics ;  is  now  taking  gas  en- 
gines and  has  just  started  a  gas  engine 
factory  of  his  own.) 

"Many  similar  cases  might  be  cited, 
all  going  to  show  how  having  secured  the 
interest  of  the  young  man  in  a  vocational 
subject  which  applies  to  his  work,  his 
work  becomes  interesting  to  him,  and  he 
becomes  ambitious  to  take  up  one  study 
after  another.  To  effect  this  purpose 
the  instruction  must  have  an  evi- 
dent concrete  value.  Principles  must 
be  applied  by  means  of  practical 
problems  taken  from  daily  experiences 
in  his  employment.  Evidently,  then, 
not  only  our  teachers  at  the  uni- 
versity who  prepare  and  correct  the 
lessons,  but  the  local  or  traveling 
teachers  as  well,  must  be  specialists. 
From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will 
be  understood  that  the  teachers  at  the 
university  who  have  charge  of  the  vo- 
cational work  are  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  special  qualifications,  and  grad- 
ually a  corps  of  teachers  is  being  se- 
lected who  devote  their  entire  time  to 
extension  work. 

"The  following  request,  which  comes 
from  a  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
large  manufacturing  companies  in  Mil- 
waukee, in  which  we  have  had  a  class 
for  over  a  year,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
significant  of  the  manufacturer's  confi- 
dence in  these  methods.  He  writes :  'We 
are   experiencing   difficulty     in     getting 


good  foremen.  *  *  *  it  occurred  to 
the  writer  that  in  your  correspondence- 
study  work  you  doubtless  come  in  con- 
tact with  men  about  the  state  who  are 
looking  for  advancement  and  whom  you 
can  personally  recommend.' 

"To  take  care  of  those  students  who 
are  not  connected  with  companies  in 
which  classes  are  formal,  a  class  room 
is  provided  by  the  university.  In  Mil- 
waukee a  permanent  university  exten- 
sion branch  office  is  maintained,  ad- 
joining which  are  two  classrooms. 
Here  classes  are  met  every  night  and 
the  students  not  organized  into  classes 
are  given  advice  and  assistance  at  as- 
signed hours. 

"These  rooms  have  been  open  for  but 
a  short  time,  yet  the  advantage  to  the  in- 
dividual student  has  already  been  fully 
demonstrated. 

"School  boards  wherever  requested 
have  willingly  granted  the  use  of  school 
rooms  for  extension  classes  at  times 
when  the  rooms  are  not  occupied  by  pub- 
lic school  pupils.  It  is  believed  that  fur- 
ther co-operation  may  be  given  to  the  ex- 
tent of  permitting  the  use  of  the  high 
school  laboratories,  chemical  and 
physical,  especially,  for  supplementary 
work  in  connection  with  correspondence- 
study  courses. 

"It  should  be  understood  that  this 
work  is  in  no  sense  commercial,  but  is  a 
part  of  the  public  education  of  the  state. 
And  if  at  any  time  a  community  desires 
to  conduct  for  itself  work  that  exten- 
sion is  doing,  every  assistance  will  be 
given  by  the  university  toward  making 
it  a  local  community  interest.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  university  to  do  only  that 
for  which  it  is  the  best  instrument.  If, 
for  instance,  a  community  desired  to 
establish  a  continuation  school,  engag- 
ing its  own  teachers,  etc.,  the  extension 
division  would  not  stand  in  the  way, 
but  would  freely  promote  the  under- 
taking. 

"It  is  appreciated  that  laboratories  for 
such  subjects  as  fuels,  gas  engines,  etc., 
will  need  to  be  established  in  the  vari- 
ous centers.  As  students  in  fuels  are 
usually  connected  with  power  plants,  the 
fact  that  they  can  bring  coal  from  their 
coal  piles,  ash  from  their  ash  bins  and 
gas  from  their  chimneys  after  having 
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been  taught  how  to  sample,  for  analysis 
in  the  laboratory,  should  make  the  work 
interesting  and  of  direct  utility.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  subjects  which 
apply  most  directly  to  a  man's  daily  life 
and  which  will  have  an  influence  upon 
his  earning  power,  are  the  most  attrac- 
tive to  him,  but  we  have  found  in  our 
work  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  the 
student  that  English  branches  also  and 
other  general  subjects  are  usually  es- 
sential for  any  considerable  degree  of 
success.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
students  in  English  courses  who  came 
to  appreciate  the  need  of  it,  while  tak- 
ing courses  in  shop  mathematics. 

"There  are  at  present  1,500  registra- 
tions in  correspondence-study  courses  in 
]\Iilwaukee.  Of  these  over  500  are  in 
shop  and  power  plant  mathematics.  This 
work  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite  to 
all  the  vocational  engineering  subjects. 
The  remaining  students  are  scattered 
among  the  250  subjects  that  are 
offered.  The  larger  number  of  those 
remaining  are  engaged  in  engineer- 
ing subjects,  but  141  are  enrolled 
for  preparatory  work  and  150  for 
credit  at  the  university  toward  a  degree. 
Two  are  doing  graduate  work.  I  have 
dwelt  upon  our  work  among  the  indus- 
trial employes  in  Milwaukee  because  the 
method  was  introduced  there  and  nat- 
urally its  organization  is  most  complete 
in  that  city.  As  rapidly  as  means  permit, 
similar  opportunities  are  being  or  will 
be  oft'ered  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

"I  have  described  only  the  vocational 
work — this,  because  it  is  rather  new 
and  unique  as  a  university  function. 
Correspondence  students,  representing 
practically  every  occupation  or  profes- 
sion, and  every  degree  of  educational 
attainment,  are  pursuing  courses.  But 
instruction  in  the  conventional,  pre- 
paratory, and  university  studies,  is  so 
familiar  that  it  does  not  here  require 
discussion. 

"The  work  of  the  university  exten- 
sion division  is  carried  on  under  several 
distinct  departments,  the  interests  of 
a  few  of  which  I  will  mention  briefly. 

"The  results  secured  by  the  legislative 
reference  department  at  Madison  sug- 
gested the  possibilities  of  a  municipal 
reference   bureau   in    the   extension     di- 


vision. The  problems  of  municipal 
government  are  becoming  more  and 
more  complex.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
for  a  person  not  experienced  in  investi- 
gation to  discover  what  problems  in 
municipal  government  have  been 
worked  out  successfully  elsewhere  or 
what  methods  have  resulted  in  failure. 
Certainly  many  useless  and  wasteful 
experiments  could  be  avoided  if  muni- 
cipal councils  were  properly  informed. 
It  is  true  that  cities  are  awakening  to 
the  need  of  more  careful  procedure,  but 
the  average  local  official,  especially  of 
the  smaller  municipality,  who  wishes 
to  learn  about  the  merits  and  defects 
of  a  proposed  plan,  is  at  a  loss  as  to 
how  to  secure  information.  In  scores 
of  communities  business  and  profes- 
sional men  are  organizing  clubs  for  the 
discussion  of  municipal  problems. 

"In  consideration  of  these  facts,  a  mu- 
nicipal reference  bureau  has  been  estab- 
lished as  a  part  of  the  university  exten- 
sion division,  and  although  it  has  been 
organized  for  less  than  a  year,  many 
calls,  more  than  could  be  cared  for,  have 
come  from  county  and  city  officials  and 
from  civic  clubs  for  information  concern- 
ing the  experience  of  local  com- 
munities in  our  own  and  other  states 
in  the  solution  of  municipal  prob- 
lems. As  rapidly  as  possible  the  bureau 
is  gathering  information — ordinances, 
discussions,  etc. — and  it  offers  to  lend 
publications  or  send  experts  to  those 
who  may  desire  assistance.  To  avoid 
political  bias  great  care  is  taken  to  act 
only  as  an  information  bureau  and  not 
as  expert  advisers. 

"In  its  further  development,  as  larger 
means  are  provided,  the  extension  di- 
vision hopes  to  become  more  distinctly  a 
link  between  the  people  of  the  state  in 
all  their  interests  and  the  national,  state 
and  university  research  departments. 
An  immense  fund  of  useful  informa- 
tion in  the  form  of  bulletins  issued  by 
these  departments  is  largely  latent, 
either  on  account  of  limited  circulation 
or  because  the  publications  are  couched 
in  language  familiar  only  to  the  expert 
investigator.  This  tremendous  force  for 
popular  education  must  be  made  effec- 
tive by  re-editing  in  available  form  and 
bv  wide  distribution. 
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"The  state  commissions  of  forestry, 
geology,  natural  history,  the  state  health 
boards,  the  university  research  depart- 
ments, the  great  national  societies  are 
devoted  to  the  solution  of  problems  of 
universal  interest,  but  their  work  is  not 
for  the  masses.  To  this  extent  it  is  in- 
effective. Their  appeal  is  to  him  only 
who  seeks,  and  the  desire  to  know  im- 
plies a  degree  of  preliminary  knowledge. 
It  is  the  policy  of  extension  in  all  its  de- 
partments of  work  not  merely  to  respond 
to  demands,  l)ut  to  create  demands  by 
arousing  interest. 

"As  rapidly  as  possible,  bulletins, 
monographs  and  leaflets  on  topics  of 
general  interest  and  value  are  being 
printed  and  distributed.  For  special  top- 
ics, exhibits  including  models  and  charts 
are  made  up  and  presented  by  expert 
demonstrators.  Thus  through  extension 
channels  data  relating  to  discoveries,  in- 
ventions, and  all  advances  in  knowledge 
of  everyday  interest — which  otherwise 
might  lie  dormant  for  years — will  be 
brought  to  the  people  promptly  at  little 
or  no  cost  to  them,  and  by  such  methods 
as  enlist  their  interest. 

"This  department  offers  its  services  to 
citizens  of  the  state  also  as  an  informa- 
tion bureau.  Inquiries  upon  matters  af- 
fecting private  or  public  interest  are  an- 
swered through  its  medium  by  specialists 
in  the  university  who  also  may  be  sent, 
upon  demand,  to  inspect  conditions  and 
advise  as  to  procedure. 

"Great  care  is  taken  not  to  encroach 
upon  the  field  of  the  professional  expert. 
If  the  information  desired  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  bring  personal  profit  to  the 
inquirer  rather  than  general  good  to  his 
community,  he  is  advised  as  to  the  prop- 
er steps  to  be  taken.  Some  time  ago  an 
application  for  assistance  came  to  this 
department  from  the  inventor  of  a  ma- 
chine. The  design  was  given  an  exam- 
ination and  found  to  have  some  features 
worthy  of  investigation.  The  designer 
was  advised  of  this  judgment  and  assist- 
ed in  securing  professional  advice. 

"Perhaps  no  class  of  work  undertaken 
by  the  extension  division  has  proved 
more  popular  and  helpful  than  the  prep- 
aration, publication  and  distribution  of 
leaflets  relating  to  public  questions. 
These  questions  are  usually  put  in  form 
for   discussion.      Reasons   pro   and    con 


are  given.  References  are  made  to  fed- 
eral and  state  public  documents  and  oth- 
er publications,  which  bear  on  the  mat- 
ter, chapters  and  pages  being  given.  In- 
structions are  given  how  the  documents 
may  be  obtained.  Material  from  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  is  collected  and 
lent.  Frequently  news  agencies  are  used 
to  collect  material.  All  is  carefully  se- 
lected and  only  that  recognized  as  hav- 
ing merit  is  used.  This  material  is  se- 
lected and  prepared  with  dispassionate 
and  non-partisan  care  and  during  the 
two  years  in  which  this  work  has  been 
carried  on  not  a  comment  of  criticism 
has  reached  us.  Some  of  the  questions 
treated  during  the  past  year  were : 

"Election  of  senators  by  popular  vote. 

"The  parcels  post. 

"Postal  savings  banks. 

"Woman  suffrage. 

"Proportional  representation. 

"The  initiative  and  referendum. 

"Guaranty  of  bank  deposits. 

"Immigration. 

"Commission  plan  of  city  government. 

"The  recall. 

"Tariff  on  trust-made  steel  articles. 

"Simplified  spelling. 

"Closed  vs.  open  shop. 

"Federal  control  of  corporations  doing 
interstate  business. 

"Increase  of  navy. 

"Annexation  of  Cuba. 

"There  has  been  a  large  call  for  these 
bulletins,  not  only  by  debating  societies, 
civic  leagues,  farmers'  clubs  and  other 
organizations,  but  hundreds  have  come 
from  high  schools  for  use  in  the  prep- 
aration of  themes,  etc.  No  one  will 
question  the  value  of  these  subjects  as 
compared  with  the  stereotyped  topics  of 
the  old-time  debating  club  and  high 
school  theme.  The  fact  that  the  number 
of  requests  from  outside  the  state  for 
these  bulletins  are  frequently  more  than 
we  can  respond  to,  is  an  evidence  of  how 
they  are  regarded  generally,  and  many 
other  states  are  following  these  methods. 

"University  extension  is  designed  to 
extend  the  influence  of  the  university  in 
all  its  phases  to  every  community  of  the 
state.  It  is  desired  furthermore  to  help 
not  only  those  who  ask  for  assistance, 
but  also  those  who  might  be  benefited  if 
their  interest  were  aroused.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  secure  an  organization 
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which  will  reach  every  part  of  the  state 
effectively  and  thoroughly.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  end  the  state  is  divided 
into  eight  districts ;  eventually  there  will 
be  sixteen.  Only  two  of  these  districts 
up  to  the  present  time  have  been  organ- 
ized. The  headquarters  of  the  first  dis- 
trict is  at  Milwaukee  and  the  second  at 
Oshkosh.  Each  of  these  districts  is  pre- 
sided over  by  an  extension  representa- 
tive. In  Milwaukee  this  representative 
has  four  regular  assistants — the  budget 
provides  for  four  more  next  year — and 
in  Oshkosh,  two.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
representative  to  study  the  economic, 
industrial  and  social  conditions  of  his 
district — and  in  co-operation  with 
school  boards,  town  councils,  library 
boards,  civic  leagues  and  all  such  es- 
tablished organizations,  to  determine 
how  the  university  can  best  serve  the 
community.  It  will  be  appreciated  that 
the  calls  upon  the  university  from  the 
different  districts  vary  greatly,  depend- 
ing upon  the  interests  of  the  people, 
whether  manufacturing,  commercial  or 
agricultural. 

"From  these  centers  and  with  the  co- 
operation mentioned  the  university  rep- 
resentative arranges  lecture,  reading  and 
correspondence-study  courses,  exhibits, 
demonstrations  and  conventions  or  insti- 
tutes upon  subjects  of  direct  interest  to. 
the  community.  With  the  co-operation 
of  the  public  school  teachers  in  his  dis- 


trict he  gets  in  touch  with  the  boys  and 
girls  who  drop  out  of  the  schools  and 
learns  so  far  as  possible  their  reasons 
for  dropping  out. 

'To  these  young  people  the  district 
representative  offers  his  assistance.  If 
tactful,  he  may  be  able  to  show  the 
young  man  with  a  predominant  com- 
mercial spirit  the  value  of  education  and 
convince  him  that  present  financial  sacri- 
fice for  this  purpose  should  bring  and 
usually  does  bring  great  returns  in  the 
broadest   sense. 

"We  believe  firmly  that  the  state  uni- 
versity has  a  three-fold  function:  First,, 
instruction  to  those  who  gather  within 
the  walls  of  the  university;  second,  in- 
vestigation and  research  to  add  to  the 
store  of  human  knowledge ;  and  third, 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  its 
widest  sense,  making  useful  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  the  university  in  all  its 
activities,  giving  so  far  as  possible  to 
the  state  at  large  that  accumulation  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  in  a  useful  form 
which  is  naturally  centered  in  a  univer- 
sity. From  this  conception  has  sprung 
university  extension  as  developed  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  although 
the  work  is  new,  scarcely  proven — the 
results  achieved  thus  far  have  added 
strength  to  the  conviction  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  this  new  function  of  a  state  uni- 
versity and  have  brought  many  doubters 
to  this  belief."     (Applause.) 
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THE  RECENT  BRITISH  ELECTIONS 


On  the  5th  instant  Mr.  Louis  F.  Post 
addressed  the  City  Club  on  the  subject 
of  the  "Recent  British  Elections."  Mr. 
Post  is  editor  of  The  Public,  a  Chicago 
journal,  widely  known  for  its  advocacy 
of  single  tax  principles  and  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  books  including  tile 
"Ethics  of  Democracy,"  "Ethical  Prin- 
ciples of  Marriage  and  Divorce,"  and 
"Social  Service."  He  has  been  active 
in  local  municipal  affairs ;  has  been  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion during  the  administration  of  Mayor 
Dunne. 

Mr.  Post  was  in  England  during  the 
recent  budget  agitation  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  support  of  the  Liberal  cam- 
paign. His  remarks  before  the  City 
Club  were,  therefore,  based  on  an  inti- 
mate understanding  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  elections.  Judge  Julian  W. 
Mack  presided  and  introduced  the 
speaker. 

Louis  F.  Post 

"I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  I 
am  speaking  as  a  partisan.  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  radical  movement  on  this 
side;  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  radical 
movement  on  the  other  side.  And  my 
experience  tells  me  that  non-partisanship 
is  seldom  of  any  value,  and  sometimes  it 
is  worse  than  of  no  value.  I  have  never 
seen  an  impartial  history  that  w;i^  not 
disguised  partisanship  or  a  jelly-fis||  iro- 
duction;  I  have  never  heard  any  iinw'- 
tial  observer  returning     from     fofWgn 


lands  who  was  really  impartial ;  and  I 
have  never  known  a  non-partisan  news- 
paper that  did  not  dance  to  the  party 
tune  when  the  big  instruments  in  the 
party  band  began  to  play.  So  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  at  the  outset  that  I 
speak  as  a  partisan.  But  while  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  what  I  say  may 
be  discolored  by  my  partisanship,  I  shall 
try  to  describe  the  exact  situation,  and 
I  shall  back  up  what  I  say  with  suffi- 
cient authority,  I  hope,  to  be  convinc- 
ing. 

"Now,  my  friends,  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  I  had  none  when  I  left  for  England 
— and  that  is  what  took  me  there — and  I 
have  less  doubt  if  possible  now,  that  the 
great  question  in  Great  Britain  is  what 
we  commonly  know  here  as  the  land 
question.  The  course  that  Great  Britain 
is  taking  is  a  course  that  over  here  would 
be  better  understood  if  I  used  the  words 
'single  tax,'  Not  that  the  single  tax  is 
an  immediate  issue  there ;  not  that  there 
is  a  proposition  immediately  to  abolish 
all  taxes  except  on  land  values;  but  that 
the  great  popular  movement  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  putting  taxes  upon  land 
values. 

"Heretofore  land  has  not  been  taxed 
in  Great  Britain.  There  has  not  been  a 
valuation  for  200  years,  and  that  was  a 
rental  and  not  a  capital  valuation.  They 
are  trying  now  to  get  a  capital  valuation 
in  order  that  they  may  tax  it.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  the  land  clauses  in  the 
budget.     We  tax  land  over  here  more 
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than  iliey  are  proposing  to  tax  it  over 
there.  All  tliev  propose  to  tax  land  over 
there  is  one-half  penny  in  the  pound,  or 
about  one  cent  in  five  dollars  of  capital 
value ;  except  when  the  land  passes  from 
an  owner  to  a  purchaser,  or  passes  by 
inheritance  or  by  will,  and  then  the  dif- 
ference between  its  value  at  the  time  it 
passes  and  its  value  when  last  appraised 
is  to  be  taxed  twenty  per  cent.  The 
latter  is  the  so-called  'unearned  incre- 
ment' tax, 

"We,  I  say,  tax  land  values  much 
more  than  they  are  proposing  to  do ;  but 
the  point  is  right  here:  We  tax  land 
values  because  they  are  private  property, 
as  we  consider  it.  We  aim  to  tax  all 
kinds  of  private  property  and  we  regard 
land  values  as  private  property ;  but  they 
are  aiming  to  tax  land  values  not  because 
thev  are  private  property,  but  because 
thev  are  not  private  property.  Thus  the 
whole  issue  is  raised  over  the  question 
of  the  right  of  ownership  of  land  and  of 
the  values  that  the  growth  of  society 
gives  to  land. 

"That  question  has  been  growing  for 
many  years  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  noth- 
ing sudden  over  there.  This  movement 
of  Lloyd  George  is  not  a  movement  that 
he  is  leading  exactly,  but  a  movement 
in  which  he  has  been  forced  into  the 
position  of  leadership.  Some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago,  Henry  George 
started  this  movement  in  Great  Britain. 
Any  Briton  who  knows  the  history  of 
the  movement  will  tell  you  that  follow- 
ing Henry  George's  campaign  there 
in  the  eighties,  the  city  of  Glasgow 
rapidly  adopted  his  ideas  of  taxing  land 
values  ;  and  they  elected  by  name  single- 
tax  men  to  their  council,  and  as  a  result 
of  that,  their  city  council  remains  a  land 
value  tax  council  to  this  day.  Although 
its  personnel  has  been  radically  changed, 
still  it  stands  for  land  value  taxation 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Henry 
George  twenty  odd  years  ago  in  Glas- 
gow. 

"As  a  result  of  the  city  of  Glasgow's 
]:)etition  to  Parliament  to  be  allowed  to 
tax  land  values  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
l^roperty — and  Parliament  has  not  vet 
granted  that  petition — 270  other  munici 
palities  in  Scotland  and  in  England  and 
in  Wales  followed  with  similar  petitions. 
These  petitions  have  been  before  Parlia- 


ment— in  every  Parliament — ever  since 
that  time,  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
the  course  of  those  bills  has  been  signifi- 
cant. First,  the  bills  only  got  to  first 
reading.  Then  they  got  as  far  as  second 
reading.  But  these  bills  for  local  munici- 
pal option  in  taxation  never  got  beyond 
second  reading.  When  Mr.  Bannerman 
came  into  power,  however,  as  head  of  the 
government  and  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  he  proposed  to  reach  the  object  in 
another  way,  for  Mr.  Bannerman  was 
what  we  would  call  over  here  a  moder- 
ate single  taxer  or  a  land  value  taxation- 
ist,  as  they  call  him  over  there. 

"He  projxjsed  somewhat  dilferent  tac- 
tics. He  proposed  as  the  first  step,  as 
the  easiest  step,  that  there  should  be  a 
valuation  of  all  the  lands  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  and  inasmuch  as  land  value  taxation 
sentiment  was  strong  in  Scotland,  he  rec- 
ommended that  there  should  be  first  a 
bill  for  the  valuation  of  Scottish  land. 
That  bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  they  sent  it  back.  It  went  to  the 
House  of  Lords  again,  and  they  emas- 
culated it  until  it  was  useless.  Mr.  Ban- 
nerman had  intended  to  follow  the  vScot- 
tish  bill  with  a  similar  one  for  England 
and  a  similar  one  for  Ireland,  but  the  re- 
jection of  the  Scottish  bill  by  the  Lords 
thwarted  him,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
died. 

"Mr.  Asquith  came  into  his  place. 
When  I  was  in  England  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  the  Liberal  party  under  Mr. 
Asquith  was  suspected  of  having  aban- 
doned the  Bannerman  policy,  and  there 
was  a  condition  then  in  the  Liberal  party 
which  can  only  be  likened,  for  Amer- 
ican apprehension,  to  the  condition  which 
has  prevailed  in  the  Democratic  party  oflf 
and  on  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  a  con- 
dition of  utter  demoralization  and  hope- 
lessness— except  at  brief  intervals.  (Ap- 
plause and  laughter.) 

"There  was  a  feeling  then  among  the 
followers  of  Bannerman  that  Asquith 
should  attack  the  Lords  under  the  con- 
stitutional— provision,  T  was  about  to 
say ;  but  thev  don't  have  constitutional 
provisions — but  under  the  constitutional 
custom  under  which  it  is  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  approve 
a  finance  bill  as  it  is  for  the  King  to  ap- 
prove any  bill.  The  King  has  a  nom- 
inal  veto,   but   he   never     uses     it ;     he 
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wouldn't  dare  to  use  it;  he  signs  every 
bill  passed  by  the  two  houses.  The 
Lords  have  a  nominal  veto  upon  any  bill, 
financial  or  otherwise ;  but  they  have  not 
been  allowed  or  expected  to  use  the  veto 
upon  finance  bills  for  more  than  a  gen 
eration.  So  it  was  the  prevailing  idea 
that  if  the  Liberal  party  would  adapt 
the  Bannerman  policy  to  the  financial 
budget  and  send  it  up  to  the  Lords — val- 
uation of  all  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom, 
and  a  moderate  tax  as  a  starter-  -the 
Lords  would  not  dare  to  veto  that  bill, 
would  not  dare  to  interfere  with  that 
finance  bill,  and  in  that  way  it  would 
pass,  and  the  land  taxation  policy  be  set 
on  its  feet. 

"The  Liberal  government  did  adopt 
that  policy.  As  you  all  know,  with  the 
beginning  of  April — it  was  announced 
in  advance — but  with  the  beginning  of 
April  the  Lloyd  George  budget  came  mto 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  debated 
for  six  months.  Its  most  important  pro- 
visions were  the  land  value  clauses. 
These  clauses  provided  for  a  very  light 
tax,  and  for  very"  numerous  exemptions 
— agricultural  land  being  exempted  it  it 
were  not  worth  more  than  $250  an  acre 
— and  yet,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing what  should  be  taxed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  object  of  the 
budget  as  a  fiscal  measure,  there  was  the 
necessity  o(  making  a  complete  valuation 
of  every  rood  of  land  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  Ireland. 

'T  should  add  that  in  that  bill  also  was 
the  licensing  feature.  This  is  nominally 
a  liquor  question.  But  it  is  in  fact  a  land 
question,  because  in  Great  Britain  the 
public  houses  are  licensed  both  on  the 
basis  of  personality,  the  character  of 
the  man  who  applies  to  keep  them,  and 
on  the  basis  of  location.  A  public  house 
cannot  be  removed  without  the  consent 
of  magistrates.  '  It  cannot  be  placed 
without  the  license  of  magistrates.  Con- 
sequently its  particular  spot  or  site  ac- 
quires great  land  value  as  compared  with 
spots  all  around  it.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  great  brewers  and  the  great  distillers 
had  bought  up  licenses — under  cover,  of 
course — until  over  80,000  of  the  public 
house  keepers  of  Great  Britain  are  mere 
employes  of  the  great  distillers  and  the 
great  brewers.     So  the  licensins:  clauses 


of  the  budget  raised  a  land  question  as 

well  as  the  land  clauses  did.   .^»..«.^'w*A.«rf*«-  ^t*^"^ 

"When  the  budget  went  oefore  the 
House  of  Lords — I  won't  follow  its 
course  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  it  was  fought  bitterly  at  every 
parliamentary  stage  in  its  progress — but 
when  it  came  before  the  House  of  Lords 
they  did  not  dare  to  veto  it.  But  they 
said :  'This  measure  is  revolutionary,  and 
we  ought  not  to  consent  to  allow  it  to 
pass  until  we  know  that  the  people  want 
it.'  Their  argument  was  that  this  Parlia- 
ment had  been  elected  in  1906  on  a  land- 
side  in  favor  of  the  Liberals.  It  was  in- 
deed a  reaction  from  the  excitement  of 
the  Boer  war,  against  the  management  of 
the  Boer  war  and  against  one  outcome 
of  the  Boer  war — namely,  a  feeling  that 
Great  Britain  had  been  fighting  the 
Boers  in  South  Africa  merely  to  let 
Chinese  labor  into  South  Africa.  On 
that  issue  there  was  a  Liberal  sweep  all 
over  the  country,  and  constituencies  that 
had  never  gone  otherwise  than  Tory, 
returned  Liberals  this  time  until  the 
Liberals  had  an  enormous  majority — 
over  the  Irish,  over  the  Labor,  and  over 
the  Tories,  all  told.  So  the  House  of 
Lords  said,  'Under  these  circumstances' 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  ought,  as  "con- 
servators of  popular  rights  against  gusts 
of  popular  passion,"  to  pass  this  meas- 
ure without  first  having  it  go  to  the 
people  on  a  referendum.' 

"Now  there  is  no  referendum  over 
there.  The  sending  of  the  budget  to 
the  people  on  a  referendum  was  a  pure 
subterfuge.  The  only  way  there  could 
be  a  referendum  would  be  for  the  min- 
isters to  have  Parliament  dissolved,  and 
let  the  people  choose  between  those  who 
favored  this  budget  and  those  who  op- 
posed it.  So  you  see  the  House  of 
Lords  would  be  in  such  a  position,  if 
the  Liberals  accepted  their  plan,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  could  say  at  any  time  of 
a  financial  bill — and  mind  you,  the  finan- 
cial bills  are  annual  there,  and  not  as 
here  a  general  law  that  remains  a  law 
until  repealed — :  'There  are  revolution- 
ary provisions  here,  and  we  cannot  afiford 
to  pass  this  bill  without  first  giving  the 
people  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.'  And 
then  the  ministers  would  have  to  go  to 
the  people  again.  In  that  way  the  House 
of  Lords  would  acquire  what  the  Com- 
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inons  has  had  for  two  hundred  years, 
absolute  control  of  the  purse  strings, 
absolute  control  of  the  life  of  the  min- 
istry, and  thereby  absolute  control  of  the 
government,  even  though  they  are  an 
hereditary  house,  made  up  for  the  most 
part  of  members  who,  as  Lloyd  George 
irritated  them  very  much  by  saying,  are 
merely  'the  first  of  the  litter.'  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

"Of  course,  tiicre  are  great  men  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  men  who  have  won 
their  spurs,  and  have  been  appointed  to 
the  House  of  Lords  for  what  they  have 
done.  But  the  great  body  of  the  House 
of  Lofds  consists  of  'backwoodsmen,' 
Lords  who  never  attend  the  House  of 
Lords — the  usual  attendance  at  which  is 
from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  averages  only 
about  a  hundred,  although  that  body  has 
a  membership  of  five  hundred  or  six 
hundred.  The  people  who  never  attend 
except  when  their  own  peculiar  interests 
are  at  stake  are  generally  the  first-born 
in  line  of  some  ancient  appointee,  and 
that  is  what  Mr.  George  meant  when  he 
gave  so  much  ofit'ense  by  saying — at  any 
rate,  he  was  so  reported — that  the  House 
of  Lords  is  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  'the  first  of  the  litter.' 

"Now  the  House  of  Lords  demanded 
a  referendum  on  the  budget — the  kind 
of  referendum  that  could  always  be  used 
against  the  progressives  and  would 
never  be  used  against  the  reactionaries, 
the  House  of  Lords  being  Tories.  It 
went  to  the  people  in  the  only  way  that 
it  could  go.  The  government  said :  'We 
won't  stand  this  hectoring  any  longer. 
The  Lords  have  rejected  legislation  that 
we  were  sent  here  to  make ;  they  have 
messed  it  up  when  they  dared  not  re- 
ject it;  and  now  they  have  attacked  our 
exclusive  right  to  control  of  the  purse 
strings.  We  will  not  undertake  to  carry 
on  the  King's  government  any  longer 
imder  those  circumstances.  So  they 
asked  for  a  dissolution,  and  a  new  Par- 
liament was  ordered. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  I  want,  espe- 
cially on  account  of  the  very  misleading 
reports  in  our  local  papers,  not  only  in 
Chicago,  but  in  the  United  States  gener- 
ally, so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve, 'to  read  from  Mr.  Asquith's 
speech,  his  keynote  speech  at  Albert 
Hall  in  London  on  the  10th  of  Decem- 


ber, which  declared  the  policy  of  the 
Liberal  party.  I  read  it  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  you  that  there  has  been  no 
deviation,  not  a  hair's  breadth  of  devia- 
tion by  the  Asquith  ministry,  from  the 
time  of  that  speech  up  to  the  present.  If 
you  read  the  reports  in  our  local  papers 
you  may  get  an  entirely  different  im][?res- 
sion,  and  if  you  read  the  headlines  and 
stop  there,  you  may  get  a  still  more  mis- 
leading impression  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions. If  you  read  the  full  reports  in 
these  papers,  but  leave  out  the  gossip 
that  comes  mostly  from  Tory  clubs, 
where,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  so  many  of 
our  London  correspondents  take  their 
afternoon  tea  with  regularity,  and  from 
which  they  get  much  of  their  cable  in- 
spiration— that  which  is  not  supplied  in 
the  newspaper  offices  right  here  at  home 
— if  you  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  these 
reports,  you  will  find  that  divested  of 
the  gossip,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence even  in  them  of  any  change  of 
policy  whatever,  or  of  any  variation 
whatever.  But  I  am  going  to  take  the 
time  to  read  a  little,  not  very  much  but 
a  little,  of  Mr.  Asquith's  keynote  speech, 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon 
the  course  of  the  campaign  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  ministry  since.  Mr.  Asquith, 
in  that  speech,  said  this : 

"  'I  tell  you  in  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Liberal  party,  that  we  have 
at  this  moment  laid  upon  fts  a  single 
task,  a  task  which  dominates  and  trans- 
cends, because  it  embraces  and  involves, 
every  great  and  beneficent  social  and  po- 
litical change  upon  which  our  hearts  are 
set.  That  task  is  to  vindicate  and  to  es- 
tablish upon  an  unshakable  foundation 
the  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment. Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood. 
No  one  is  asked  to  abandon  or  to  lay 
aside  the  causes  for  which  he  has  been 
fighting.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not 
one  of  those  causes  whose  fortunes  will 
not  be  found  to  hang  upon  this  cause.' 

"He  went  on  from  that  point  to 
enumerate  and  elaborate  those  other 
causes.  I  shall  simply  mention  them: 
He  spoke  of  national  education,  which 
is  9ur  public  school  system  divested  of 
the  religious  control  that  obtains  still 
in  Wales,  and  to  a  degree  throughout 
the  country.  He  referred  to  licensing, 
which  I  have  already  explained  to  you. 
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He  discussed  the  voting  franchise ;  for 
they  have  plural  voting  there — and  I 
may  say  incidentally  that  over  fifty  seats 
now  held  by  Tories  are  held  by  the  votes 
of  men  not  living  in  the  places  where 
their  votes  were  cast,  but  who  were  ten- 
ants or  owners  of  land  in  those  places — 
'out-voters,'  as  they  are  called.  The  out- 
voter has  given  at  least  fifty  of  their 
seats  to  the  Tories.  Mr.  Asquith  said 
that  this  has  got  to  be  changed.  He  also 
said  the  apportionment  has  got  to  be 
changed ;  for  they  have  districts  there 
in  which  one  member  of  Parliament  rep- 
resents some  fifty  thousand  voters ;  and 
then  they  have  other  districts  in  which 
two  or  three  or  more  members  of  Parlia- 
ment represent  some  ten  thousand  vot- 
ers. My  figures  must  be  taken  'e.  and 
o.  e.."  as  the  bookkeepers  used  to  say; 
but  they  are  essentially  correct.  I  need 
not  say  that  as  a  rule  it  is  the  big  dis- 
tricts with  only  one  representative  that 
are  represented  by  Liberals,  and  the 
little  districts  with  two  or  more 
representatives  that  are  represented  by 
Tories.  That  unequal  apportionment 
has  got  to  be  reformed,  said  Mr.  As- 
quith. He  spoke  also  of  the  religious 
question  in  Wales,  of  the  Scottish  ques- 
tion, and  of  the  Irish  home  rule  ques- 
tion ;  and  he  spoke  of  the  latter  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
Irish  would  have  home  rule  in  home  af- 
fairs if  the  Liberals  could  get  control  of 
Parliament  so  as  to  grant  it.  And  I  may 
add  what  everybody  in  Great  Britain 
knows,  that  Scotland  and  Wales  stand 
behind  that  policy  because  the  people  of 
Scotland  and  Wales  know  that  just  as 
soon  as  Ireland  gets  a  local  legislature 
Scotland  and  Wales  will  have  local  legis- 
latures. After  he  had  mentioned  those 
causes  and  had  mentioned  also  the  ques- 
tion of  the  women's  vote,  saying  that  if 
there  is  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  want  to  add  adult  woman  suf- 
frage to  the  adult  male  suffrage  con- 
templated in  the  reformed  electoral  bill, 
then  the  Liberal  ministry,  if  retained  in 
power,  would  take  up  that  subject  and 
establish  adult  suffrage  regardless  of 
sex. 

"Having  discussed  those  special  causes, 
Mr.  Asquith  went  back  to  the  all-em- 
bracing one  of  the  Lords'  veto.  He  ex- 
plained  that  there  were   three   constitu- 


tional innovations  made  l)y  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  constituted  the  primary 
question,  and  which  must  be  disposed  of 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  other  ques- 
tions. 'In  the  first  place,'  he  said,  'we 
have  the  claim  of  the  upper  house,  not 
as  an  archaic  legal  survival,  but  as  a 
living  and  eft'ective  right,  to  control  the 
levying  of  taxation.  In  the  second  place, 
we  have  the  claims  of  the  same  house — 
a  body  which  cannot  itself  be  dissolved 
— to  compel  a  dissolution  of  the  popular 
chamber.  And  lastly,  as  a  consequence 
and  corollary  of  the  other  tw^o,  we  have 
an  assertion  of  its  powers  to  make  or 
to  unmake  the  executive  government  of 
the  Crown' — that  is,  to  turn  out  a  min- 
istry when  they  want  to.  Every  one  of 
these  revolutionary  pretensions,'  Mr.  As- 
quith continued,  'we  shall  withstand  for 
all  we  are  worth.' 

"He  elaborated  that  pledge  somewhat 
and  then  proceeded:  'What  has  been 
done  once,  may  be  done  again.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  will  be;  but  I  do  say  this, 
that  it  becomes  our  first  duty  to  take  ef- 
fective steps  to  make  its  recurrence  im- 
possible. We  shall  therefore  demand 
authority  from  the  electorate  to  trans- 
late our  ancient  unwritten  usage  into  an 
act  of  Parliament,  and  to  place  on  the 
statute  book  a  recognition,  explicit  and 
complete,  of  the  settled  doctrine  of  our 
constitution  that  it  is  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  the  House  of  Lords  to  meddle  in 
any  way  or  to  any  degree  or  for  any 
purpose  with  our  national  finance.' 

"After  some  elaboration  of  that  point, 
Mr.  Asquith  made  a  further  pledge.  It 
was  said  over  here  that  his  intention 
now  is  to  restrict  action  against  the 
Lords  to  the  question  of  veto  on  finan- 
cial bills.  But  in  that  keynote  speech 
he  told  what  the  purpose  is ;  and  he  has 
never  deviated  from  that  purpose  either. 
He  went  on  then  to  say :  *So  far  we  are 
on  the  defensive.  But  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  action  the  House  of 
Lords  has,  not  indeed  raised,  but  has 
hurried  on  for  prompt  decision  a  larger 
issue  still.  I  tell  you  quite  plainly,  and 
I  tell  my  fellow-countrymen  outside,  that 
neither  I  nor  any  other  Liberal  minis- 
ters supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  going  to  submit 
again  to  the  rebuffs  and  the  humilia- 
tions of  the  last  four  vears.     We  shall 
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not  assume  office,  and  we  shall  not  hold 
office,  unless  we  can  secure  the  safe- 
guards which  experience  shows  to  be 
necessary  for  the  legislative  utility  and 
honor  of  the  party  of  progress.'  And 
further  on  in  his  speech  he  added :  'The 
absolute  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords 
must  go.' 

''Finally,  Mr.  Asquith  recapitulated: 
'In  the  three  capital  issues  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  lay  before  you — the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  Commons  over 
finance,  the  maintenance  of  free  trade, 
and  the  efifective  limitation  and  curtail- 
ment tjf  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
Lords — in  these  three  issues  we  are  fol- 
lowing on  the  best  and  surest  lines  of 
Liberal  tradition  and  Liberal  policy.' 

"Now,  what  I  assure  you  of,  my 
friends,  is  this,  that  the  Liberal  minis- 
try has  not  swerved  at  all  from  the  pol- 
icy outlined  in  that  keynote  speech. 
There  was  no  swerving  throughout  the 
campaign,  nor  has  there  been  since.  The 
speeches  echo  what  Mr.  Asquith  said  at 
Albert  Hall.  I  am  going  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  or  two  of  them. 

"In  speaking  at  Bath,  as  late  as  Jan- 
uary 6th,  nine  days  before  the  elections 
began,  Mr.  Asquith  said :  'Let  me  re- 
mind you  that  little  more  than  a  year 
ag-o,  in  the  month  of  October,  1908,  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  Mr.  Balfour, 
speaking  at  Dumfries  on  the  relations 
between  the  houses  of  Parliament,  laid 
down  two  propositions.  His  first  prop- 
osition was  that  the  House  of  Lords  is 
content  to  accept  in  matters  of  legisla- 
tion the  general  primacy  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  second  proposition 
was — I  quote  his  own  words — "It  is  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  settles  uncontrolled  our 
financial  system."  And  it  is  because  the 
House  of  Lords  has  set  at  defiance  both 
those  constitutional  canons,  because  for 
four  years  past  it  has  persistently  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  matters  of  legis- 
lation, and  because  only  a  few  months 
ago  it  has  assumed  for  the  first  time  the 
right  not  only  to  control  but  to  destroy 
the  taxation  of  the  year,  that  Parlia- 
ment has  been  dissolved  and  that  your 
verdict  is  now  being  invoked.' 

"It  was  not  Mr.  Asquith  alone.  But 
Lloyd    George    and    Churchill    and    Ure 


and  nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the 
other  Liberal  candidates  took  up 
Mrs.  Asquith's  keynote  pledge  and 
made  it  the  burden  of  their  speeches 
in  their  home  campaigns.  Mr.  Churchill, 
for  instance,  when  he  was  asked  what 
he  proposed  to  do  with  the  House  of 
Lords,  'scotch  it  or  kill  it,'  replied  'that 
the  policy  for  which  the  government 
now  asked  the  support  of  the  electors 
was,  first  of  all,  to  preclude  the  House 
of  Lords  from  interfering  in  any  way 
with  finance ;  and,  secondly,  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  will  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  able  to  prevail  with- 
in the  lifetime  of  a  single  Parliament, 
thus  carrying  out  the  resolution  passed 
under  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's 
auspices  three  years  ago.  It  was  that 
policy  which  would  establish  the  su- 
premacy of  the  House  of  Commons.  As 
to  the  actual  position  which  a  second 
chamber  should  occupy  in  the  future, 
that  was  of  less  importance  than  the 
question  of  the  veto.  But  now  that  the 
discussion  of  the  character  of  a  second 
chamber  had  been  begun,  that  discussion 
must  prove  fatal  to  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple.' 

"I  read  these  extracts  because  they  are 
typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  national 
leaders.  Here  is  one  that  is  typical  of 
local  men,  unknown,  but  many  of  whom 
will  be  better  known  in  the  United 
States  by  and  by.  I  am  taking  this  one 
because  the  man.  Col.  Greig,  a  London 
barrister,  who  was  elected  from  a  Scot- 
tish constituency,  is  a  brother-in-law  of 
Edward  Osgood  Brown  of  Chicago,  a 
member  of  this  club  and  formerly  one  of 
our  circuit  judges.  Col.  Greig  was  a 
typical  Liberal  candidate,  not  of  the  ex- 
treme radical  type,  as  most  of  those  I 
put  my  confidence  in  were,  nor  yet  of 
the  Whig  type,  but  a  party  Liberal  of 
the  more  common  type.  He  said  in  his 
address  to  his  constituents  :  'If  returned 
to  Parliament,  I  shall  support  all  neces- 
sary measures  to  insure  that  the  House 
of  Lords  shall  never  again  be  allowed  to 
reject  a  budget  or  to  interfere  with  the 
granting  of  supplies  by  the  Commons. 
I  am  also  in  favor  of  limiting  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  veto  legislation 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people.' 

"So  the  matter  takes  this   shape,   my 
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friends,  as  far  as  the  veto  is  concerned, 
that,  as  to  financial  legislation  the  House 
of  Lords  must  perfunctorily  indorse  any 
financial  bill  that  the  Commons  sends 
up,  and  as  to  other  legislation  they  may 
have  an  advisory  veto  but  no  more. 

"Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  tell  you 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  plan, 
although  it  is  regarded  now  as  obsolete 
except  in  principle,  as  being  unneces- 
sarily burdensome.  Mr.  Bannerman  pro- 
posed, and  the  resolution  is  on  record, 
that  when  the  House  of  Commons 
passes  a  measure,  it  shall  go  to  the 
Lords.  If  the  Lords  reject  it,  there  shall 
be  a  conference  between  the  two 
houses.  If  that  conference  does  not  set- 
tle it.  the  House  may  pass  it  again.  If 
they  do  pass  it  again,  the  Lords  may 
again  reject  it,  and  in  that  case  there 
shall  be  a  second  conference.  If  this 
conference  does  not  agree,  the  House  of 
Commons  may  pass  it  a  third  time,  and 
then  it  shall  be  law.  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  second  conference  under  the 
change  that  will  probably  come  about 
pursuant  to  the  Ministerial  plan. 

"What  I  said  at  the  beginning  I  repeat 
now,  that  the  keynote  speech  and  its 
promises  have  not  been  and  are  not  be- 
ing departed  from  at  all ;  and  if  you  read 
with  a  little  care  the  cable  reports,  you 
will  find  that  those  promises  are  not  be- 
ing departed  from,  but  that  the  new 
ministry  is  following  out  that  policy  and 
proceeding  directly  to  redeem  those 
promises. 

"The  campaign  was  involved  in  a 
great  complexity  of  issues.  There  was 
the  budget  issue  with  its  land-value 
questions,  and  with  its  licensing  ques- 
tions dividing  men  that  before  had  been 
together.  There  was  the  Lords'  issue, 
which  was  the  dominant  political  one 
unquestionably,  and  yet  it  w^as  criss- 
crossed with  other  questions.  There  was 
also  the  war  scare. 

"But  the  protection  issue  became  the 
real  issue  of  the  campaign  in  so  far  as 
the  interest  of  the  voters  was  concerned." 
(Mr.  Post  here  illustrated  his  point  by 
referring  to  a  set  of  posters  issued  by 
the  Liberals  in  their  campaign  and 
loaned  to  the  City  Club  through  the 
courtesy  of  Prof.  Graham  Taylor.)  "See 
that  poster  over  there  on  the  wall,  show- 
ing the  laborer  and  the  farm  hand."     I 


speak  of  that  particularly,  because  it  was 
universally  displayed ;  the  others  were 
mostly  local.  Alongside  of  that  poster 
was  another  of  which  the  same  can 
be  said.  It  appeared  everywhere.  It 
was  a  protection  poster,  and  I  wish 
we  had  it  here  now.  Those  two  posters 
tell  the  story  of  the  vital  issue  that  was 
on.  underneath  these  more  temporary 
and  superficial  issues — the  issue  between 
protection  and  land  value  taxation.  That 
is  the  land  value  taxation  poster,  which 
you  see  there.  We  do  not  have  the 
protection  poster  here,  but  it  repre- 
sented a  laborer  sitting  disconsolate 
in  his  house,  with  his  bag  of  tools 
by  his  side,  his  wife  with  her  head  upon 
the  table  and  her  arms  about  her  head, 
evidently  crying,  and  his  little  girl  hold- 
ing the  baby,  the  wash  tub  standing  by 
unused.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  British 
strike  of  many  years  ago.  But  the  pro- 
tectionists, the  'tariff  reformers,'  as  they 
call  themselves — and  tariff  reform  there 
means  protection,  whereas  tariff  reform 
here  means  free  trade — it  rather  made 
my  head  swim  when  I  got  over  there 
and  saw  those  'tariff  reform'  posters, 
which  had  apparently  been  borrowed 
from  the  old  McKinley  campaign  in  the 
United  States  and  worked  over  for 
British  consumption — posters  with  as- 
surances that  the  foreigner  would  pay 
the  ta.x — the  tariff  reformers  or  pro- 
tectionists had  obtained  the  right  to 
reproduce,  and  they  had  printed  the 
words  'Free  Trade'  over  the  picture. 
The  Liberals  were  on  to  the  game,  and 
they  took  the  picture,  thinking  it  was 
common  property,  and  printed  the  words 
'Tariff  Reform'  across  it  instead  of 
'Free  Trade.'  It  was  one  of  those  pic- 
tures that  can  be  used  by  either  side, 
like  the  two  loaves,  little  and  big,  in  the 
old  free  trade  campaign.  The  free  trad- 
ers pointed  to  the  little  loaf  and  said  it 
was  protection  bread,  and  that  the  big 
one  was  free  trade  bread;  the  protec- 
tionists pointed  to  the  little  loaf  as  free 
trade  bread  and  to  the  big  one  as  pro- 
tection bread.  It  was  the  same  way 
with  that  picture.  (Laughter.)  But  the 
Liberals  got  caught.  Their  picture  was 
headed  off  with  an  injunction.  The  pro- 
tectionists owned  the  right  to  reproduce 
the  original  picture. 
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"Those  two  posters,  so  I  was  told 
wherever  I  went,  were  attracting  most 
attention  and  had  most  effect.  And  it 
is  reasonable  they  should.  For  those 
two  posters  represented  the  fundamental 
issue :  Lack  of  employment,  how  shall 
it  be  cured  ?  The  protectionist  cure  was 
'tariff  reform,'  upward.  Put  a  tariff,  in 
agricultural  districts,  on  food ;  in  leather, 
districts,  on  leather ;  in  boot  and  shoe 
districts,  on  boots  and  shoes ;  in  steel  dis- 
tricts, on  steel ;  but  in  shipping  districts, 
free  trade,  and  for  Liverpool  a  free 
port !  When  you  consider  that  those 
constituencies  are  so  widely  separated  in 
character  that  the  language  is  hardly  un- 
derstood between  many  of  them  (al- 
though free  schools  are  correcting  that), 
you  can  understand  how  easy  it  was 
to  make  an  effective  appeal  for  protec- 
tion in  any  constituency  for  its  own  local 
products,  with  free  trade  for  everything 
else.  We  Americans  should  know  how 
it  would  happen,  because  we  have  seen  it 
done  with  our  different  states.  Only 
they  could  do  the  trick  better  in  Great 
Britain  on  account  of  the  provincialism 
of  the  various  constituencies.  Even 
party  colors  are  confusing.  Blue  is  Lib- 
eral and  red  is  Tory  in  one  constituency, 
and  in  an  adjoining  constituency  blue 
will  be  Tory  and  red  Liberal. 

"Phrases,  of  course,  went  over  there 
just  as  they  do  in  our  politics.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  a  thinking  lot  of  people. 
Their  audiences  demand  facts  and  seri- 
ous arguments.  They  are  not  satisfied 
with  flim-flam  and  red  fire  as  our  cam- 
paign audiences  are.  I  was  in  a  work- 
men's audience  in  Birmingham  where  I 
heard  a  professor  of  law  from  the  uni- 
versity speak  for  an  hour  and  a  half — to 
me  an  exceedingly  interesting  speech  on 
economics,  and  law  with  reference  to 
economics.  It  was  a  speech  that  he 
might  have  made  before  a  university 
class,  or  before  an  association  of  law- 
yers, or  economists ;  a  most  inter- 
esting speech  viewed  from  that  angle, 
but  a  speech  that  would  have  emptied 
any  hall  of  an  American  audience 
in  a  political  campaign  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes.  It  was  not  funny,  and 
it  did  not  keep  them  alive — yes,  it  did 
keep  thciii  alive,  because  they  were  a 
thinking  lot ;  but  it  would  not  have  kept 
an  American  audience  alive  in  a  red-fire 


campaign.  Yet  that  audience  sat  there 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  not  only 
took  that  speech  in  appreciatively,  but 
every  climax  of  the  argument  was  ap- 
preciated by  that  audience  and  recog- 
nized with  thunders  of  applause — an  au- 
dience of  about  1,000  people.  There  is 
just  as  hearty  applause  over  there  for  an 
argument  that  strikes  the  audience  as 
logical  and  sound  as  there  would  be 
for  the  best  story  told  in  the  best  way  to 
an  American  audience.  But  neverthe- 
less, phrases  are  often  effective  argu- 
ments. Phases  catch  people  there  just 
as  they  do  here.  This  is  illustrated  by 
a  little  story  I  heard  in  London.  You 
know  they  have  an  agitation  over  there 
to  get  rid  of  plural  or  out-voting,  and 
with  reference  to  this  one  Londoner  said 
to  another:  'One  man,  one  vote — what 
does  that  mean?'  The  other  replied, 
'That's  what  it  means — one  man  one 
vote.'  'Yes,  I  know,  but  what  is  it?' 
'Why,  one  man,  one  vote.'  'Yes,  yes, 
but  what  is  it  about?  What  will  it  do?' 
Then  the  other  explained  more  fully: 
'One  bloody  man !  one  bloody  vote  I' 
'Oh,'  said  the  questioner,  'is  that  it? 
Why  didn't  you  say  so  at  first?'  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

"There  were  a  great  many  posters, 
varying  much,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
any  except  the  two  I  have  described 
were  general  throughout  the  kingdom. 
And  there  were  other  methods  of  cam- 
paigning. One  was  a  match  box.  I  had 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  a 
few  samples.  It  is  in  such  demand  that 
the  supply  cannot  keep  pace  with  it. 
But  I  managed  to  save  one  and  get  it 
through  the  custom  house  for  the  City 
Club.  They  distributed  these  match 
boxes  over  there  at  6  pence  apiece  by 
the  scores  of  thousands.  Perhaps  I  had 
better  explain  this  match  box.  That 
figure  is  a  duke.  (Laughter.)  I  don't 
know  whether  all  of  you  can  see  his  wo- 
ful  expression  from  this  distance,  but 
you  will  understand  it  when  I  quote  you 
what  he  is  saying.  What  he  is  saying 
is:  'What!  tax  MY  land?'  That  was 
an  exceedingly  popular  campaign  docu- 
ment, and  Judge  Mack,  I  present  it  to 
the  Club  with  my  compliments." 

CHAIRMAN  MACK :  "On  behalf  of 
the  City  Club,  I  accept  it." 
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MR.  POST:  "And  the  compliments 
also  of  the  radical  Liberals  of  Great 
Britain.      (Applause.) 

"I  had  a  little  personal  part  in  that 
campaign,  as  Judge  Mack  has  told  you. 
I  went  over  there  without  the  slightest 
expectation  of  participating.  I  should 
have  thought  it  very  presumptuous  to 
have  gone  there  with  such  an  expecta- 
tion. But  this  is  the  way  it  came  about. 
I  was  calling  on  a  friend  in  Liverpool 
whom  I  had  known  by  correspondence 
and  met  once  or  twice,  and  who  turned 
out  to  be  the  election  agent  for  Sir  John 
Brunner's  son.  Sir  John  Brunner  had 
been  in  Parliament  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  his  son  has  come  forward  now  to 
take  his  place.  He  was  a  land  value 
taxationist,  and  so  is  his  son.  My  friend 
was  the  latter's  agent.  Over  there,  let 
me  explain,  the  agent  of  a  candidate  is 
his  conscience  and  the  custodian  of  most 
of  his  brains.  He  bears  much  the  same 
relation  to  his  candidate  that  a  corpora- 
tion lawyer  bears  to  a  corporation  cli- 
ent. (Laughter.)  If  the  candidate  does 
anything  illegal,  it  is  the  agent  that  has 
to  go  to  jail  for  it;  and  he  gets  a  sal- 
ary in  proportion,  like  the  corporation 
lawyer  here.  As  soon  as  I  had  met  my 
friend,  he  said,  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation, 'I  wish  you  would  go  out 
about  two  hours  from  Liverpool  with 
me  tonight  to  a  big  meeting  for  John 
Brunner.'  I  replied  that  of  course  I 
would  be  glad  to  go.  He  came  back  at 
me  with  'Can  you  go,  will  you  really 
go?'  I  said,  'Certainly.  That  is  what  I 
am  over  here  for.'  Of  course  I  was  glad 
to  get  right  into  the  heart  of  it  all  and 
see  how  they  behaved  and  what  they 
did  in  a  campaign  in  England.  'Very 
well,'  said  he,  'let  us  go  over  to  the  club 
and  get  luncheon,  and  then  you  go  to 
your  hotel  and  fix  up  what  things  you 
want ;  I  will  come  for  you  later,  and  we 
will,  go  out  together.'  As  we  were  go- 
ing across  the  street  to  the  club  he  be- 
gan saying  to  me,  'When  you  speak  out 
there  tonight — '  and  I  interrupted  with 
'When  I  what?'  He  replied,  'When  you 
speak  at  Middlewich  tonight.'  'But,'  I 
said,  'I  am  not  going  to  speak,  but  to 
look  on.'  'No,  no,'  said  he,  'I  want  you 
to  go  there  to  speak;  that  is  what  I 
asked  you  for,  and  that  is  what  you  are 
going  to  do.'     Now,  I  knew  what  show 


a  candidate  would  have  over  here  whose 
manager  allowed  an  Englishman  to  take 
the  platform  for  him  in  a  hot  campaign 
(laughter)  ;  and  I  didn't  want  to  be 
responsible  for  defeating  a  radical  Lib- 
eral. I  wanted  him  to  be  elected.  So 
I  wouldn't  go  until  my  friend  had  called 
up  Mr.  Brunner  on  the  telephone  and 
got  his  special  request  that  I  come.  I 
may  account  for  this  by  saying  that 
Brunner  had  never  seen  me  before,  and 
had  never  heard  me  speak.  (Laughter.) 
But  when  I  found  that  he  did  seem  to 
want  me,  and  that  he  had  a  pretty  strong 
and  safe  district  anyhow,  I  concluded  to 
go.  And  then  I  wondered  how  I  would 
get  along  with  an  English  audience.  I 
had  always  understood  that  Englishmen 
got  their  jokes  by  'slow  freight,'  as 
Chauncey  Depew  has  put  it  and  I 
was  afraid  I  could  never  wake  up 
an  English  audience.  I  was  afraid  they 
wouldn't  stand  for  fun,  and  I  hadn't 
much  else  to  give  them,  because,  not  ex- 
pecting to  speak,  I  hadn't  taken  with  me 
a  solitary  bit  of  material  for  speaking, 
except  what  lay  in  the  back  of  my  head, 
what  had  got  caught  there  and  hadn't 
got  away  yet,  and  I  had  to  fall  back  on 
my  memory.  Why,  it  was  an  utter  sur- 
prise to  me  when  I  faced  that  audience. 
They  have  the  finest  audiences  over 
there  in  the  world— barring  this  one. 
(Laughter.)  They  are  splendid  audi- 
ences. Of  course,  I  had  one  advantage. 
The  old  stories  I  had  been  telling  over 
here  until  they  had  got  all  frazzled  out 
went  better  than  I  ever  knew  them  to 
go  before  even  over  here.  (Renewed 
Taughter.)  After  that  I  had  the  time 
of  my  life  all  the  way  through.  I  cam- 
paigned from  London  to  Glasgow  and 
back  again,  up  through  those  northern 
counties  and  boroughs,  those  radical 
counties  and  boroughs,  and  not  as  an 
interloping  radical  either,  but  on  the  of- 
ficial Liberal  platform  all  the  time  and 
for  official  Liberal  candidates.  Henry 
George,  Jr.,  was  with  me  most  of  the 
time,  also  speaking;  and  the  only  other 
American  speakers,  so  far  as  I  know, 
were  Walter  Thomas  Mills  for  the  Inde- 
pendent Labor  party  and  Professor  Den- 
nis of  Wisconsin  University,  for  Col. 
Greig.  It  was  indeed  the  time  of  my 
life;  and  as  I  have  said  to  others,  I 
should  have  thought  I  was  in  heaven,  if 
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my  wife  had  been  with  me,  for  I  did  get 
homesick  after  the  excitement  of  the 
meetings. 

"Something  that  I  think  would  be  of 
interest  to  a  club  like  this  was  the  meth- 
od of  conducting  elections  over  there, 
and  1  am  going  to  devote  a  few  minutes 
to  that  subject,  even  at  the  risk  of  over- 
running my  time.  As  most  of  you  know, 
there  is  no  fixed  time  for  elections.  A 
Parliament  may  remain  in  office  for  any 
time  from  a  month  or  two  to  seven 
years.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  a 
Parliament  must  go  out.  But  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Commons  may 
compel  a  ministry  to  resign,  and  that 
may  or  may  not  result  in  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament.  It  depends  upon  wheth- 
er or  not  the  King  can  find  anybody 
who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  ma- 
jority, of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
make  a  new  ministry.  The  last  Parlia- 
ment  was  not  dissolved  in  that  way. 
The  ministry  simply  said,  'We  will  not 
try  to  administer  public  afifairs  with  this 
hereditary  house  interfering  with  us  at 
every  turn  when  we  indulge  in  any  pro- 
gressive legislation.  Therefore,  we  ad- 
vise the  King  under  these  circumstances 
to  dissolve  Parliament  and  call  new  elec- 
tions.' 

"Now,  new  elections  are  not  called 
until  a  few  days  before  they  are  held. 
Long  before  they  are  held,  the  politi- 
cians scent  the  fact  that  elections  are  to 
come  soon,  and  so  for  three  or  four 
years  there  may  be  a  campaign  going  on 
before  the  election  is  held.  But  when 
the  House  dissolves,  the  campaign  opens 
up  hot.  The  writs  for  election  were  not 
issued  after  the  last  dissolution  until 
the  tenth  of  January.  It  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  sheriffs  to  whom  election 
writs  are  sent  to  call  the  elections  and 
set  the  time  for  them  in  their  respective 
counties,  having  reference  to  two  facts 
— the  date  of  the  writ,  for  the  election 
must  not  be  held  within  five  days  of  that, 
and  the  time  the  new  Parliament  is 
called.  The  sheriff  fixes  the  election 
dates,  consequently  they  have  elections 
running  along  for  days.  Last  winter 
they  ran  from  the  15th  to  the  25th  of 
January  every  day,  and  four  or  five  oc- 
curred in  February.  The  watching  of 
the  returns  was  a  most  interesting  thing. 
It   was   verv  different   from   here.     We 


look  at  the  bulletin  boards,  and  in  a 
little  while  make  up  our  minds  as  to  how 
things  have  gone ;  and  then  we  either 
throw  up  our  hats  and  are  joyful,  or  pull 
down  our  hats  and  go  home  gloomy. 
The  latter  has  been  my  usual  habit. 
(Laughter.)  But  over  there,  you  look 
at  the  bulletin  board,  you  see  the  re- 
turns, and  you  do  not  go  home  gloomy 
no  matter  which  way  the  reports  are 
running.  You  simply  buckle  on  your 
armor  and  fight  the  harder  in  the  con- 
stituencies yet  to  vote.  The  speakers 
who  have  been  in  the  other  elections  are 
bundled  off  to  the  places  where  there 
have  been  no  elections  as  yet,  so  as  to 
stem  the  tide  or  help  it  on,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"I  attended  one  election — a  borough 
election — and  gave  special  attention  to 
it,  and  had  special  facilities  for  observa- 
tion. It  was  in  Halifax.  The  wards 
are  very  big.  They  held  the  election  for 
the  ward  I  observed,  in  a  school  house 
on  the  first  floor.  All  the  benches  and 
desks  were  out ;  there  w^as  no  partition, 
but  just  one  great  big  room;  and  in  that 
room  they  had  several  tables  with  one 
ballot  box  on  each,  and  one  nest  of  vot- 
ing booths  for  each  table.  These  were 
bunched  arbitrarily  according  to  local- 
ity in  the  ward.  There  are  no  voting 
districts,  as  wnth  us,  but  the  whole  ward 
is  a  voting  district,  divided  at  the  one 
polling  place  so  as  to  give  a  ballot  box 
for  every  500  voters.  There  is  no  regis- 
tration at  the  polls.  The  sheriff  registers 
all  voters.  When  the  voter  comes  into 
this  large  hall  he  tells  an  attendant  at 
the  door  what  part  of  the  ward  he  votes 
from,  and  the  attendant  sends  him  to 
the  ballot  box  for  that  particular  sec- 
tion. He  goes  there,  gets  his  ballot — 
which  is  a  very  simple  one,  of  course, 
for  they  only  vote  for  members  of  Par- 
liament— goes  into  the  booth,  which  has 
no  curtain,  but  you  cannot  see  what  he 
writes,  and  then  he  votes  as  we  do  here. 
After  the  polls  close  the  return  is  made 
to  a  central  place  in  the  city — the  town 
hall.  The  ballot  boxes  from  the  dif- 
ferent wards  are  brought  to  that  place. 
Each  ballot  box  is  opened  there,  and 
they  take  out  all  the  ballots  and  tally 
them,  to  see  that  they  have  exactly  the 
same  number  of  ballots  in  the  box  that 
there  were  voters  voting.     When  that  is 
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settled,  they  throw  the  ballots  back  into 
the  boxes ;  and  then  all  the  ballots  from 
'all  the  boxes  are  emptied  on  to  the  table. 
There  were  15,000  in  Halifax.  I  told 
them  over  there  it  would  make  a  Tam- 
many heeler's  mouth  water  to  see  that 
pile  of  ballots  exposed.  But  they  said 
it  was  a  protection,  for  when  those  bal- 
lots get  into  that  heap  nobody  can  tell 
what  ward  or  other  voting  place  they 
come  from.  The  only  way  that  a  land- 
lord's agent  can  detect  the  vote  in  his 
village  or  district,  for  instance,  is  by 
watching  when  they  are  being  tallied.  If 
he  has  an  election  judge  with  him,  the 
election  judge  will  pile  them  face  up  so 
the  landlord's  agent  can  watch  them. 
He  cannot  tell  how  Smith  or  Brown  has 
voted,  but  he  can  tell  whether  there  are 
any  'unsound'  or  'insane'  votes  in  that 
village ;  and  if  there  are,  then  he  will 
begin  to  talk  afterwards  about  there  be- 
ing some  bad  men  in  the  village,  a  kind 
of  talk  that  gets  around  and  has  a  sort 
of  moral  influence  in  an  immoral  way 
on  the  next  election.  (Laughter.)  How- 
ever, the  judges  are,  as  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  being  forced  to  pile  the  votes 
back  up ;  and  that  makes  it  pretty  hard 
for  the  landlord's  agent,  unless  he  can 
get  the  judge  himself  to  spy  on  the  bal- 
lots and  tell  h'im  whether  or  not  there 
have  been  an}-  'wrong'  votes  in  the 
village. 

"The  party  organization  for  carrying 
on  these  elections  was  to  me  very  inter- 
esting. They  have  an  agent  who  gets 
a  salary,  and  higher  wages  when  an 
election  is  on.  He  is  well  posted  in 
every  twist  and  turn  of  the  election 
laws ;  he  governs  his  candidate,  and 
tells  his  candidate  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do.  He  is  an  honored  man  and. 
not  a  heeler.  This  man  used  to  be  a« 
lawyer ;  but  now  laymen  who  are  up  in 
the  election  laws  ajre  employed.  He 
checks  the  registration  book  with  a 
book  of  his  own — I  have  one  here,  and  I 
make  the  Club  a  present  of  that,  too,  if 
they  think  it  worth  while.  It  may  help 
us  to  get  the  better  of  the  politicians  who 
are  not  as  honest  as  we  are.  Here  are 
the  instructions  given  out  to  every  can- 
vasser. I  want  to  read  you  three  lines 
from  these  instructions,  which  are  un- 
der the  signature  of  the  Liberal  agent 
at  Halifax.     Thev  begin  bv  saving  that 


"a  Parliament  election  is  on,'  and  every 
person  whose  name  is  on  the  register 
should  be  seen ;  and  these  are  the  in- 
structions: 'Go  in  a  bright,  neighborly, 
cheerful  way,  and  press  the  claims  of 
your  candidate  on  the  grounds  of  the 
principles  that  he  represents,  and  if  pos- 
sible get  a  promise  that  the  voter  will 
poll  on  his  behalf.'  The  canvasser  car- 
ries a  book  of  cards  wath  perforated 
blank  pages,  like  these,  which  can  be 
torn  off.  On  those  cards  is  written  the 
name — one  on  each  card — of  every  vot- 
er, and  his  residence  and  registration 
number ;  so  that  the  canvasser  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  take  his  own  section, 
visit  the  voters,  and  in  the  place  on  the 
cards  for  remarks  make  his  return.  On 
election  day,  all  the  cards  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  agent  at  headquarters  near 
the  voting  place.  They  have  pigeon 
holes  for  the  cards,  and  they  take  them 
out  of  the  pigeon  holes  from  time  to 
time  to  see  whether  their  promisers  are 
voting.  They  do  not  pay  any  attention 
to  the  doubtful  voters,  nor  to  those  who 
are  known  to  be  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
the  fellow  who  has  made  the  promise 
that  they  look  after,  and  they  follow  him 
all  through  the  day.  Every  time  any 
man  votes,  the  word  is  sent  across  to 
headquarters  that  so  and  so  has  voted ; 
they  then  look  him  up  on  the  card  in  the 
pigeon  holes  and  if  they  find  his  name 
there  as  a  promiser,  they  tear  his  card 
up  and  throw  it  away.  I  have  some  of 
those  cards  here  that  they  threw  away. 
They  strive  to  account  for  every  prom- 
iser. 

"Let  me  now  give  you  the  results  of 
the  last  campaign.  I  want  to  read  in 
detail,  for  I  think  it  wnll  give  you  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  what  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion really  was,  if  I  give  you  the  figures. 
The  popular  vote,  outside  of  Ireland — 
and  Ireland  does  not  count  with  British 
Tories,  unless  the  Irish  representative 
is  a  Tory — was  3,161,023  for  the  Liberals 
and  the  Labor  Party  and  2,853,369  for 
the  Tories.  So  there  was  a  popular  ma- 
joritv  for  the  Liberals  and  Labors  of 
307.654. 

"When  you  consider  how  many  Tory 
voters  voted  more  than  once — and  it  is 
estimated  that  for  every  Liberal  having 
plural  voting  rights  there  are  four 
Tories  that  have  plural  voting  rights — 
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when  you  consider  the  effect  of  that 
pkiral  voting  in  favor  of  the  Tories; 
when  you  consider  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  does  not  pay  rates  does  not  get 
upon  the  register  book,  unless  he  makes 
a  special  effort  to  get  there,  and  that  he 
is  as  a  rule  anti-Tory;  when  you  con- 
sider the  great  mass  of  men  who  nat- 
urally would  vote  Liberal,  but  do  not 
get  the  vote,  even  though  they  have  the 
right  to  it,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  registered ;  when  you  consider 
that,  as  some  one  has  said,  it  is  easier 
for  one  rich  man  to  get  twenty  votes 
than  for  twenty  poor  men  to  get  one 
vote — then  it  seems  to  me  that  that  popu- 
lar majority  of  300,000  is  a  tremendous 
piece  of  testimony  to  the  overwhelming 
popular  feeling  against  the  Tories  in 
this  campaign. 

"The  number  of  seats  the  Liberals  got 
was  275;  Labor,  40;  Irish  of  the  Red- 
mondite  brand,  71 ;  Irish  of  the  O'Brien 
brand,  1 1 ;  Tories,  273 — a  total  of  670. 
The  out-voter  vote  gave  about  50  of 
those  seats  to  the  Tories.  The  speaker 
doesn't  count,  because  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  speaker's  re-election,  and  he 
votes  only  to  break  a  tie.  He  holds  a 
judicial  place.  The  present  speaker  was 
appointed  by  the  Tories,  and  re-appoint- 
ed by  the  Liberals,  and  will  continue  to 
serve  in  that  position  as  long  as  he  does 
so  satisfactorily,  no  matter  what  changes 
of  party  control  occur;  and  as  long  as 
he  does,  no  Liberal  candidate  will  mu 
against  him  in  his  constituency.  As  he 
has  no  vote  except  in  a  tie,  the  nominal 
plurality  of  two  for  the  Liberals  is  real- 
ly a  plurality  of  three  for  them. 

"The  Liberal  loss  is  reported  with  ref- 
erence to  the  election  of  1906.  But  the 
election  of  1906  was  a  Liberal  landslide. 
It  took  away  many  and  many  a  Tory 
seat.  If  you  compare  the  Liberal  re- 
sult this  year  with  the  year  1900,  the 
Parliamentary  campaign  just  preceding 
that  of  1906,  the  Liberals  make  a  gain 
of  88.  Their  loss  is  98  in  comparison 
with  the  last  prior  elections.  Their 
gain  is  88  in  comparison  with  the  elec- 
tions that  immediately  preceded  those. 

"In  the  Lancashire  boroughs,  the 
Tories  lost  four ;  in  the  county,  none. 
There  is  a  saying  in  Lancashire,  and  in 
fact,  outside  of  Lancashire,  that  'as  goes 
Lancashire  todav.   so  goes  England  to- 


morrow. They  count  on  that  just  as  we 
used  to  count  on  Maine  as  affecting  the 
presidential  election.  'As  goes  Lan- 
cashire today,  so  goes  England  tomor- 
row.' And  on  that  saying  we  can 
prophesy  for  radicalism;  for  Lanca- 
shire held  her  own,  even  by  the  measure 
of  the  landslide  of  1906  when  the  Lib- 
erals carried  nearly  everything. 

"All  the  English  boroughs  that  re- 
turned Tories  were  Tory  prior  to  1906, 
except  five.  And  in  the  English  coun- 
ties— I  am  quoting  from  a  Tory  hand- 
book, that  of  the  Pall-Mall  Gazette :  'As 
in  the  case  of  the  boroughs  the  great 
gains  of  the  Unionists' — which  means 
Tories — 'were  in  the  southern  and  mid- 
land counties.  The  Black  North  was 
scarcely  touched,  except  in  the  center  of 
the  agricultural  belt  above  Lancashire, 
where  a  continuous  block  of  six  seats 
was  captured — the  Ripon  and  Richmond 
divisions  of  Lancashire,  the  two  West- 
moreland divisions,  and  the  two  Cumber- 
land divisions.  Lancashire  was  immov- 
able, one  seat  being  captured  and  one 
lost.  Durham  actually  gave  up  its  only 
Unionist  candidate.  But  south  of  the 
Mersey  and  the  Trent,  there  was  a 
great  change.'  That  was  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts where  landlord  .influence  was 
strong. 

"As  to  the  whole  of  England,  there 
were  57  changes  to  the  Tories  in  the 
English  counties — observe  that  there  is 
a  distinction  between  the  borough  and 
the  county ;  a  borough  may  elect  one 
or  more  members,  and  men  who  vote  for 
those  members  in  the  borough  today 
may  be  voting  for  a  county  member  to- 
morrow, provided  they  own  property  in 
a  borough  which  lies  within  the  county. 
There  were  57  changes  to  Tory  in  Eng- 
lish counties  for  the  last  election ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  seven,  every  one 
of  all  those  changes  was  in  a  constitu- 
ency that  was  Tory  prior  to  the  land- 
slide of  1906.  I  make  this  statement  to 
show  you  that  there  was  no  defeat  for 
the  Liberals,  no  gain  for  the  Tories,  in 
any  normal  comparison. 

"In  Scotland,  the  Liberals  gained  a 
seat ;  took  it  away  from  the  Tories. 
They  have  a  representation  of  twelve  in 
the  new  Parliament  against  eleven  in 
the  old.  And  here  is  a  significant  thing 
w^hich    that    same    Tory   handbook    says 
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with  regard  to  Scotland:  'Such  Union- 
ist'— which  means  Tory — 'victories  as 
were  gained  in  Scotland  were  won  en- 
tirely by  personal  and  territorial  influ- 
ence.' That  is  true  of  most  of  the  rural 
districts  of  Great  Britain.  The  Tories 
won  through  the  landlord  influence, 
where  they  gained  at  all. 

"In  our  country  coercion  is  in  factory 
towns,  where  great  capitalists  under  ex- 
isting conditions  coerce  the  men  they 
hire.  We  do  not  have  this  coercion  in 
our  agricultural  districts.  It  is  the  very 
reverse  in  England.  The  factory  work- 
ingman  there  is  a  freer-  man  in  politics 
than  our  workingman ;  but  the  farm 
hand  and  farm  tenant  in  agricultural 
England  is  under  the  absolute  domina- 
tion of  his  landlord.  The  great  question 
there,  as  I  said  to  a  friend  here  today, 
is  how  to  vote  Liberal  without  getting 
caught  at   it.      (Laughter.) 

"In  support  of  that  remark,  this  same 
Tory  handbook,  the  Pail-Mall  Gazette 
Handbook,  can  be  quoted  as  saying: 
'Wherever  the  agricultural  interest  pre- 
dominates, there  the  flow  of  the  current 
toward  'Unionism,'  'proved  unassail- 
able' ;  which  is  easily  explained  on  the 
ground  of  the  coercion. 

"The  Liberals  did  lose  five  seats  in 
all  Scotland.  They  lost  them,  but  they 
more  than  made  it  up  by  gaining  others. 
And  those  that  they  lost  were  every  one 
Tory  seats  before  1906;  whereas  six 
seats  were  taken  from  the  Tories,  four 
of  which  had  been  Tory  prior  to  1906. 

"In  Ireland,  the  Redmondites  lost  one 
seat  to  the  Tories  and  eleven  to  O'Brien. 
The  Liberals  lost  two  seats  out  of  three 
held  in  the  Parliament  of  1906.  So  that 
today  the  Nationalists  under  Redmond 
have  70  seats;  the  O'Brienites,  11;  the 
Liberals,  1 ;  the  Tories  in  Ireland  have 
21. 

"Now,  in  closing,  a  word  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Liberals  have  kept  their 
promises.  If  you  read  the  cable 
reports,  just  the  facts  and  not 
the  Tory  gossip,  you  will  find  this 
situation :  First  comes  the  King's 
speech.  The  King's  speech  is  written 
by  the  ministers.  It  expresses  the  opin- 
ion of  the  ministry,  for  the  King  must 
keep  out  of  politics.  In  that  speech  the 
King  is  made  to  say  to  Parliament: 
'Proposals  will  be  laid  before  you,  with 


all  convenient  speed,  to  define  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
so  as  to  secure  undivided  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  over  finance' 
(which  was  one  of  Mr..  Asquith's  prom- 
ises) 'and  its  predominance  in  legisla- 
tion,' which  was  his  other  promise. 

"In  Mr.  Asquith's  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment last  Monday  he  said  that  they 
would  have  to  take  up  some  financial 
business  between  now  and  the  24th. 
This  needs  explaining,  because  there  is 
an   impression  here  that  he  said  in  his  • 

speech  that  the  budget  would  be  taken  %  ,  • 
up  first.  That  is  not  so.  That  never 
was  his  intention,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
goes,  nor  the  intention  of  any  of  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Asquith.  The  original 
intention,  the  fixed  intention  never  de- 
parted from,  was  to  take  up  first  the 
question  of  the  Lords  and  their  veto. 
But  the  expenses  of  the  British  govern- 
ment have  been  met  for  almost  a  year 
without  any  authority  of  law.  Having 
no  annual  budget  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1910,  the  administrative  officers  have 
been  obliged  to  collect  taxes  and  to 
spend  money  without  a  particle  of  legal 
right.  They  have  done  this,  as  you  will 
find  if  you  look  back  to  December  in  the 
cable  reports,  as  they  said  they  would 
do  it,  by  making  bonds  without  author- 
ity and  collecting  taxes  on  the  old  basis 
without  authority,  but  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  their  illegal  acts  would  be  im- 
mediately validated  by  the  new  Parlia- 
ment. So  the  action  that  is  to  be  taken 
between  now  and  the  24th  of  March  is 
simply  to  validate  those  acts  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  British  government 
in  having  put  out  bonds  and  collected 
taxes  without  authority.  There  is  no 
budget  about  it.  The  act  or  measure, 
whatever  it  is  to  be,  whatever  form  it 
takes,  will  simply  be  a  form  of  validation 
and  nothing  else.  The  budget  will  not 
come  up.  according  to  all  the  evidence 
that  can  be  obtained  with  reference  to 
the  intention  of  the  ministry,  until  after 
the  power  of  the  Lords  has  been  chal- 
lenged. 

"In  his  speech  in  the  Commons  last 
Monday  Mr.  Asquith  said  as -much,  and 
he  asked  and  secured  until  the  24th  for 
this  kind  of  business,  and  then  an  ad- 
journment until  the  29th.     He  promised 
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that  this  leinporai')-  financial  business 
would  be  attended  to  between  now  and 
the  24th ;  and  then,  immediately  when 
Parliament  reassembled,  tlie  g-Qvernment 
would  introduce  resolutions  on  the 
Lords'  veto.  And  he  promised  that 
those  resolutions  would  exclude  the 
House  of  Lords  altogxHher  from  the  do- 
main of  finance,  and  would  declare  that 
in  other  legislation  the  veto  should  be 
limited  so  as  to  secure  predominance  for 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  life- 
lime  of  a  single  Parliament.  This  is 
precisely  what  was  promised  in  his  key- 
note speech ;  precisely  what  was  prom- 
ised throughout  the  campaign ;  precise- 
ly what  was  promised  not  only  by  the 
ministers  themselves,  but  by  their  fol- 
lowers. 

"Mr.  Asquith  then  goes  on  to  explain 
in  his  speech  of  last  Monday  what  may 
be  done  further  in  the  way  of  democra- 
tizing the  House  of  Lords.  The  Lords, 
Ijy  the  way,  want  to  reform  their  House 
on  the  plan  of  the  Scotch  lords;  that  is 
to  say,  they  want  to  have  a  small  House 
of  Lords,  consisting  of  Lords  selected  by 
the  Lords  alone,  and  then  to  have  equal 
authority  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  is  their  proposition  for  reform. 
The  other  proposition,  the  Liberal  prop- 
osition, I  have  already  told  you.  It  is 
to  abolish  the  financial  veto,  to  make 
veto  on  other  legislation  merely  ad- 
visory, and  in  the  end  to  democratize  the 
House  of  Lords. 

"On  IMonday,  after  Mr.  Asquith's 
speech,  the  program  presented  by  the 
ministers  was  adopted.  Up  to  this  date, 
we  know  no  more.  But  the  program 
then  adopted  is  this : 

"First,  when  Parliament  comes  to- 
gether on  the  29th  of  March,  the  first 
thing  that  will  be  done  will  be  the  in- 
troduction by  the  ministry  of  resolutions 
to  limit  the  Lords'  veto  power  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Asquith  promises. 

"Second,  when  these  resolutions  have 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  they  will 
l3e  sent  to  the  Lords. 

"Third,  if  the  Lords  reject  or  delay 
the  resolutions,  the  Prime  Minister  will 
ask  King  Edward  to  create  enough  Lib- 
eral peeri  to  carry  the  resolutions 
through  the  House  of  Lords.  This  has 
been  done  once,  and  was  efifectively 
threatened  another  time.     The  King  has 


the  power  to  appc^int  Lords,  but  he  ap- 
points them  onl\-  on  the  recommendation 
of  his  ministers.  I  think  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  that  the  King  appointed  twelve 
Lords  for  the  express  purpose  of  over- 
coming an  adverse  majority  then  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  the  thirties,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  reform  bill,  the  Lords 
were  opposing  it  and  the  ministry  se- 
cured from  the  King  an  assurance  with 
resjject  to  'swamping'  the  Lords.  It 
would  not  have  taken  many  Lords  to 
swamp  the  majority  then;  but  now  it 
would  take  nearly  500,  and  that  makes  it 
a  very  delicate  thing  to  do,  because  it 
might  make  Lords  as  cheap  in  England 
as  doctors  of  divinity  used  to  be  in  the 
LTnited  States,  and  this  is  something  the 
Lords  do  not  want.  My  own  prediction 
is,  and  I  am  going  to  venture  a  predic- 
tion, that  if  the  King  does  co-operate 
with  the  ministry — whether  he  will  or 
not,  I  make  no  prediction  about — but  if 
the  King  does  co-operate  with  the  min- 
istry, he  will  tell  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
some  confidential  friend  there,  that  that 
is  what  he  is  going  to  do,  and  if  he  does 
tell  them  this,  it  will  never  be  necessary 
for  him  to  make  the  appointments,  be- 
cause the  House  of  Lords  will  yield.  In 
that  case  I  predict  a  very  long  Parlia- 
ment, and  much  radical  legislation,  in- 
cluding the  carrying  out  of  all  the 
promises  made  by  Mr.  Asquith.  I  pre- 
dict in  that  case  the  carrying  out  of  the 
land  tax  program,  an  electoral  reform, 
including  woman  sufi^rage  if  there  is  a 
majority  in  the  House  for  women's  suf- 
frage, as  I  believe  there  is,  and  a  re- 
adjustment of  seats  and  the  abolition  of 
property  qualifications  and  plural  voting, 
as  well  as  home  rule  for  Ireland. 

"Now.  the  fourth  thing.  If  the  King 
refuses  to  co-operate  with  the  ministry, 
]\Ir.  Asquith  will  resign  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter. This  is  the  adopted  program  and 
not  my  prediction.  If  he  does  that,  only 
one  thing  would  remain  for  the  King  to 
do.  and  that  would  be  to  send  for  Mr. 
Balfour  to  form  a  ministry.  Mr.  Bal- 
four could  no  more  form  a  ministry  that 
would  last  over  night  in  the  present 
Commons  than  I  could.  In  order  to 
form  a  ministry,  you  must  have  the  con- 
fidence of  a  majority  of  the  Commons. 
Mr.    Balfour    could    not    command    the 
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confidence  of  the  Irish  without  agreeing 
to  give  them  home  rule  to  at  least  as 
great  an  extent  as  Mr.  Asquith  has 
promised ;  and  inasmuch  as  Air.  Balfour 
has  campaigned  against  Irish  home  rule, 
it  would  be  a  pretty  spectacle  to  see  him 
agreeing  to  give  home  rule  to  the  Irish 
in  order  to  protect  the  House  of  Lords. 
That  is  the  only  condition,  however,  on 
which  he  could  get  their  confidence  and 
thereby  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
Commons.  He  cannot  get  the  confidence 
of  the  Labor  party  at  all,  under  any 
possible  circumstances.  He  cannot 
get  the  confidence  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Liberals.  Mr.  Bal- 
four might  form  a  ministrv^  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  on  an  early  elec- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  he  might  form  one 
and  introduce  a  bill  that  he  knew  would 
not  pass  ;  and  when  it  did  not  pass,  re- 
sign and  ask  the  King  to  dissolve  Par- 
liament and  call  a  new  election.  This 
might  happen  if  the  King  refuses  to  do 
what  Mr.  Asquith  asks.  But  if  the 
Tories  go  to  the  country  under  those 
circumstances,  they  won't  have  the  ad- 
vantages they  had  the  last  time.  There 
would  be  no  protection  question  then ; 
there  would  be  no  budget  then ;  there 
would  be  but  one  question  for  that  elec- 
tion, and  this  would  be  the  question  of 
Commons  or  Peers.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  King  would  invite  that.  It  has  been 
understood  that  he  has  deplored  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Lords,  because  they  have 
thrown  their  own  hereditary  privileges 
into  the  political  arena ;  and  there  is  one 
thing  that  the  King  of  England  is  care- 
ful not  to  do  if  he  can  help  it,  and  that 
is  to  throw  the  throne  also  into  the  arena 
of  politics.  His  refusal  to  co-operate 
with  his  Liberal  ministry  would  be  likely 
to  have  precisely  that   effect. 

"Having  made  these  four  statements 
as  to  the  program,  I  pass  to  the  fifth.  It 
is  this :  The  budget  is  not  to  be  proceeded 
with  until  the  veto  resolutions  are  sent  to 
the  Lords.  Could  anything  be  more  ex- 
plicit ?  You  will  probably  find  these  veto 
resolutions   passed   in   the   Commons   as 


early  after  the  29th  as  possible  and  im- 
mediately sent  to  the  Lords ;  and  then 
the  budget  will  probably  be  passed  un- 
der closure  in  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
Lords.  It  will  probably  get  there  al- 
most as  soon  as  the  veto  resolutions.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  Lords  have  the 
veto  question  before  them  before  the 
budget  is  before  them,  for  precedent 
is  a  great  thing  in  England.  I  heard 
one  man  on  the  other  side  say  that  Eng- 
lishmen have  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
allow  precedents  to  take  root,  because, 
according  to  the  English  idea,  if  a  man 
strikes  you  in  the  face  and  you  don't 
strike  back  then  and  there,  he  acquires 
the  perpetual  right  to  strike  you  in  the 
face  whenever  and  wherever  he  wants 
to.  And  so  the  Lords,  it  is  said,  would 
argue,  if  their  veto  power  is  not  taken 
away  in  connection  with  the  budget: 
'We  did  not  think  the  people  wanted 
the  budget ;  we  took  action  to  secure  a 
referendum ;  the  referendum  has  been 
had ;  the  budget  has  been  approved  by 
the  people  and  we  bow  to  their  will.'  But 
having  hit  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
face  this  time,  by  forcing  them  to  dis- 
solve, the  Lords  would  acquire  the  right 
to  hit  them  in  the  face  the  same  way  for- 
ever after  with  every  annual  budget 
They  could  force  wdiat  they  call  a  refe?  7 
endum  on  any  financial  bill  that  shoul  ■ 
ever  come  up. 

"Finally,  my  friends,  don't  forget  that 
underneath  all  this  fight  over  political 
difficulties,  is  the  irrepressible  issue  I 
have  pointed  out  with  reference  to  those 
two  posters.  Men  are  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  what  is  the  remedy?  Shall  it 
be  protective  tariff  on  imported  goods, 
or  shall  it  be  taxation  of  land  values? 
That  is  the  underlying  question.  That 
is  the  gist  of  the  budget.  That  is  the 
question  over  which  English  and  Scot 
and  Irish  are  going  to  fight,  radical 
against  reactionary,  democracy  against 
privilege,  until  it  is  solved  in  the  way 
the  Liberals  and  the  Labors  propose  to 
solve  it."     (Applause.) 
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CITY  CLUB  COMMITTEE  ON  CIVIL  SERVICE    ' 


THE  PERKINS-URION  CASE 


On  February  5,  the  Civil  Service 
Committee  of  the  City  Club  met  for  con- 
sideration of  the  proposed  removal  of 
Dwight  H.  Perkins,  architect  for  the 
Board  of  Education.  However,  as  no 
charges  had  at  that  time  been  filed,  no 
action  was  taken  except  to  appoint  a  sub- 
committee to  keep  the  general  commit- 
tee informed  from  time  to  time  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  case.  When,  how- 
ever, at  a  later  meeting,  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  it  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  that  the  trial  board 
which  would  hear  the  charges  against  ^ 
Mr.  Perkins  was  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Building  and  Grounds  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  that  as  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  three  members  of 
the  trial  board  had  already  gone  on  rec- 
ord against  Mr.  Perkins  by  voting  in 
favor  of  asking  for  his  resignation, 
it  was  decided  that  a  letter  should 
be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion asking  that  the  charges  be  heard  by 
the  entire  board  sitting  in  committee  of 
the  whole.  Such  a  letter  was  drafted 
and  on  February  23  transmitted  to  Pres- 
v'fient  Urion  of  the  Board  of  Education 
\vith  the  accompanying  letter  from  Civic 
Secretary  George  E.  Hooker : 

February  23,  1910. 
Mr.  Alfred  R.  Urion, 

President   Board   of  Education,   Trib- 
une Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Dear  Sir: — I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith 
a  communication  to  the  president  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
from  the  Committee  of  the  City  Club  of 
Chicago  on  Civil  Service,  approved  by 
the  Public  Afifairs  Committee. 

This  committee  action  has  been  taken 
after  careful  and  extended  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  and  it  is  based  upon 
an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  our 
committee  that  the  result  reached  in  the 
Perkins  case  may  be  such  as  to  receive 
public  approval,  conserve  the  interests 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  do  justice  to 
Mr.  Perkins  and  make  for  the  merit  sys- 
tem  in   public   service. 

In  view  of  the  public  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  of  this  communication, 
it  seems  proper  that  after  handing  it  to 


you  we  should  give  copies  to  the  press, 
and  we,  therefore,  expect  to  do  this. 
V^ery  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  George  E.  Hooker, 

Chic  Secretary. 

The  letter  from  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee to  the  Board  of  Education  was  as 
follows : 

February  22,   1910. 
To    the    Honorable,    the    President    and 
]\Iembers   of  the   Board  of   Educa- 
tion, Chicago,  111. : 

Gentlemen  : — The  Committee  on  Civil 
Service  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  is 
sensible  of  the  importance  to  the  public 
school  system  of  Chicago  of  a  prompt 
and  conclusive  determination  of  the 
charges  brought  and  to  be  brought 
against  School  Architect  Perkins.  We 
believe  the  trial  body  of  the  board  which 
will  hear  the  evidence  and  pass  upon 
these  charges  should  be  unhampered  by 
any  previous  action,  and  so  constituted 
that  its  decision,  when  rendered,  will  be 
accepted  by  the  public  as  a  just  and 
final  disposition  of  the  matter. 

It  is  our  information  that  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  the  regular  trial 
board  (a  sub-committee  of  the  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  Committee)  would 
hear  the  charges  against  Architect  Per- 
kins and  make  a  finding.  We  realize 
that  this  matter,  and  others  of  like  char- 
acter are,  and  should  be,  purely  admin- 
istrative, and  be  dealt  with  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint.  It  appears,  however, 
that  with  one  exception  every  member 
of  this  trial  committee  (as  members  of 
the  Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee) 
has  already  gone  on  record  against  Mr. 
Perkins,  having  voted  in  favor  of  direct- 
ing the  president  of  your  honorable 
body  to  ask  for  his  resignation. 

Because  of  the  natural  embarrass- 
ment which  would  be  felt  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  trial  board  in  trying 
Afr.  Perkins,  under  these  circumstances, 
and  further,  in  view  of  the  widespread 
public  interest  attaching  to  the  hearing 
and  disposition  of  the  charges,  and  inas- 
much as  the  finding  of  the  trial  commit- 
tee would  in  any  event  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  your  entire  board,  we  would 
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respectfully  suggest  that  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Perkins  be  heard  by  the  en- 
tire Board  of  Education  sitting  as  a  trial 
board  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  Harry  L.  Bird,  Chainiian, 
Francis  X.  Busch, 
C.  M,  Williams, 
James  S.  Handy, 
William  E.  Rafferty, 
Lloyd  C.  Whitman, 
James  M.  Barnes, 
Civil  Service   Committee  of  the   City 
Club. 

Approved  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Affairs : 

(Signed)  George  E.  Hooker, 

Civic  Secretary. 

Although  this  letter  was  transmitted 
to  President  Urion  in  ample  time  for 
presentation  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Education  on  the  afternoon  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,  it  was  not  presented  to  the 
board.  On  subsequent  inquiry  from  Mr. 
Hooker  as  to  the  reason  why  the  letter 
was  not  given  to  the  board,  Mr.  Urion 
gave  no  explanation.  On  the  25th  of 
February,  therefore,  the  Civil  Service 
Committee  of  the  City  Club  was  again 
called  together  and  the  following  letter 
of  inquiry,  signed  by  Mr.  Handy,  secre- 
tary of  the  committee,  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Urion : 

February  25,  1910. 
Mr.  Alfred  R.  Urion, 

President   Board   of   Education,   Trib- 
une Bldg.,  Chicago: 

Dear  Sir: — On  the  23d  instant,  Mr. 
Hooker,  the  civic  secretary  of  the  City 
Club,  forwarded  to  you  a  communica- 
tion addressed  to  the  president  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
dated  February  22,  and  signed  by  thq 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee of  the  City  Club.  We  are  informed 
that  it  was  not  presented  by  you  to  the 
board  and  that  upon  Mr.  Hooker's  in- 
quiry from  you  by  telephone  as  to  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  so  presented  you 
gave  no  explanation  in  the  matter.  If 
there  is  any  good  reason  Why  the  com- 
munication should  not  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  board,  we  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  you  would  favor  us  with  a 
prompt   reply   stating  what   this   reason 


was.  I  am  making  this  inquiry  at  the 
request  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee 
of  the  Club. 

Yours   respectfully, 

James  S.  Handy, 
Secretary  City  Chib  Coiniiiittee  on  Civil 
Service. 

This  letter  met  with  the  following  re- 
sponse: 

February  28,  1910. 
Mr.  James  S.  Handy, 

Secretary    City    Club    Committee    on 
Civil  Service. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  before  me  your  let- 
ter of  the  25th,  inquiring  as  to  why  Mr. 
Hooker's  communication  as  the  Civic 
Secretary  of  the  City  Club,  forwarded  to 
me  on  the  23d  inst.,  was  not  recognized 
and  presented  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  for  consideration. 

My  answer  is  this :  The  Board  of 
Education  is  made  up  of  twenty-one 
members  who  are  fair  representative 
citizens  of  Chicago.  They  are  in  their 
own  private  undertakings  capable  and 
successful,  as  well  as  being  men  of  wide 
affairs,  all  of  which  cannot  be  disputed. 
When  this  board  feels  itself  incompe- 
tent or  incapable  of  conducting  the  work 
with  which  it  is  charged  without  ac- 
cepting the  proffered  aid  and  service  of 
an  organization  self-constituted  to  regu- 
late public  affairs,  it  will  resign,  offer- 
ing as  a  reason  that  it  is  an  incompetent 
and  unfit  body  to  serve  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  appointed. 

Meantime,  as  an  organization,  the 
City  Club  cannot  and  will  not  be  per- 
mitted, if  I  understand  the  status  of 
the  board  correctly,  to  dominate  the 
Board  of  Education's  working  plans, 
since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  City  Club 
must  be  and  is  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  things  which  the  Board  of  Education 
is  required  to  consider  and  meet  in 
faithful  observance  of  its  duties  and 
requirements. 

Personally,  I  have  regarded  the  sev- 
eral communications  addressed  to  me 
by  authorized  representatives  of  the 
City  Club  as  uncalled  for,  presumptu- 
ous and  in  some  instances  impertinent, 
if  not,  in  fact,  insulting. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed)  Alfred  R.  Urion, 

President. 
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Mr.  Urion's  letter  was  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee, 
held  on  the  3d  instant,  with  the  result 
that  the  following  letter  was  sent  by  Mr. 
11  o<;:»ker  to  Mr.  Urion.  Copies  of  all  the 
correspondence  in  the  matter  were  also 
sent  to  the  press  and  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  lioard  of  Education. 

March  5,   1910. 
Mr.  Alfred  R.  Urion, 

President  Board  of  Education,  839  E. 
40th  St.,  Chicago. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  h^bruary  28  re- 
l)lying  to  letter  of  February  25  from 
the  secretary  of  the  City  Club  Commit- 
tee on  Civil  Service,  which  letter  in- 
quired why  that  committee's  communi- 
cation of  February  22  to  the  president 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
was  not  presented  by  you  to  that  board, 
has  been  handed  me  for  attention.  In- 
stead of  directly  answering  the  inquiry 
of  the  committee,  you  make  certain  gen- 
eral statements  respecting  the  City  Club 
which,  coming  from  the  president  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  city,  seem 
to  be  so  out  of  place  and  so  out  of  date 
that  we  do  not  feel  privileged  to  entirely 
ignore  them. 

Your  contention  that  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  deference  to  the  success 
of  its  members  in  private  life  and  to  its 
official  prestige,  should  be  exempt  from 
criticism  or  suggestion  from  bodies  of 
citizens,  is  a  denial  of  the  recognized 
right  of  petition  and  savors  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Lese  Majeste.  Moreover,  the 
character  of  the  communication  of  our 
committee  to  you  and  the  board,  actually 
couched  as  a  "suggestion,"  makes  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  enter  any  disclaim- 
er to  your  imputation  to  the  City  Club 
of  a  purpose  "to  dominate"  the  Board 
of  Education. 

As  is  generally  known  to  those  con- 
versant with  local  municipal  matters,  the 
City  Club,  comprising  about  nine  hun- 
dred members,  was  formed  with  the  spe- 
cific object  of  bringing  together  for  ef- 
fective purposes  persons  interested  in 
practical  methods  of  improving  local 
public  life  and  afifairs.  It  has  developed 
a  system  of  committees  whose  definite 
business  it  is  to  consider  public  matters 
and  subject  to  proper  supervision  by  the 
directors  of  the  club,  make  appropriate 
recommendations  concerning  those  mat- 


ters to  the  official  authorities  concerned. 
In  aid  of  these  objects  the  club  conducts 
discussions  by  the  ablest  specialists  to 
be  secured  and  maintains  a  special  col- 
lection of  information  and  a  special  of- 
fice staff.  The  Piper  report  on  the  po- 
lice department,  the  report  of  Profes- 
sor Merriam  on  the  revenues  of  Chica- 
go, the  investigation  of  the  former 
smoke  bureau  leading  to  its  reorganiza- 
tion, the  efiforts  of  the  club  toward  im- 
proving the  telephone  ordinance  when 
pending,  the  comparative  report  of  con- 
ditions in  the  Chicago  public  library  fur- 
nishing the  basis  in  data  for  the  reor- 
ganization which  there  took  place,  are 
among  the  pieces  of  public  work  which 
the  club  has  performed.  Its  commit- 
tees have  frequently  made  recommenda- 
tions in  writing  or  by  delegations  both 
to  the  state  legislature  and  to  local  gov- 
erning bodies. 

The  City  Club  rests  upon  the  Amer- 
ican notion  that  every  citizen  should,  so 
far  as  possible,  take  an  active  and  ef- 
fective interest  in  public  questions.  In 
its  work  it  endeavors  to  observe  the 
same  standards  of  thoroughness  and  dis- 
interestedness which  should  be  observed 
by  persons  occupying  official  positions. 
The  club's  existence  and  activities  are  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  you  concerning  voluntary 
bodies  of  citizens,  and,  except  for  your 
expressed  opinions  as  president,  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  as  a 
body  claim  to  be  infallible  in  official  ac- 
tion, notwithstanding  their  success  in 
their  private  affairs,  or  that  they  resent 
respectful  suggestions  from  the  public. 
It  has  been  our  experierlce  that  broad- 
minded  officials  welcome,  instead  of  dep- 
recate, thoughtful  suggestions  from  any 
honest  source.  The  object  of  the  com- 
munication from  our  committee — name- 
ly, to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  board 
the  desirability  of  avoiding  a  hearing 
of  the  Perkins  case  before  a  tribunal 
which  had,  to  a  degree  at  least,  already 
committed  itself — is  one  the  reasonable- 
ness of  which  seems  obvious. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  this  matter  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
to  the  press.      Very  truly  yours, 

George  E.  Hooker, 

Civic  Secretary. 
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THE  ENGLISH  BUDGET  BILL 


On  Wednesday,  the  9th  instant,  was 
held  the  fourth  general  discussion  be- 
fore the  City  Club  on  the  subject  of 
English  political  conditions  with  special 
reference  to  the  Lloyd-George  budget. 
Un  October  22,  1909,  Dr.  Stanton  Coit 
of  London,  spoke  upon  the  "Present 
Political  Outlook  in  England."  Dr. 
Coit  later  stood  for  election  to  Parlia- 
ment on  the  Labor  ticket,  but  being  in 
a  conservative  stronghold,  he  was  de- 
feated. Following  Dr.  Coit,  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  Mr.  Richard  McGhee  of  Belfast, 
formerly  a  member  of  Parliament,  ad- 
dressed the  Club  on  the  "Irish  Question," 
with  incidental  reference  to  the  English 
budget.  Again,  on  March  5,  Mr.  Louis 
F.  Post  of  Chicago,  editor  of  the  Public, 
discussed  the  "Recent  British  Elections," 
and  on  March  9,  Mr.  Joseph  Fels  spoke 
upon  the  "English  Budget  Bill."  Both 
^Ir.  Post  and  Mr.  Fels  were  in  England 
during  the  recent  agitation  over  the 
])utlget.  Air.  Post  took  part  in  the 
Liberal  campaign  during  the  Parliamen- 
tary elections  and  Mr.  Fels,  assisted  by 
his  financial  support  and  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  Fels,  whose  remarks  are  herewith 
printed,  is  the  head  of  the  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  Company, of  Philadelphia  and  Lon- 
don. He  is  a  i  advocate  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  single  tax  and  for  a  long  time  has 
given  his  financial  support  to  that  move- 
ment. His  contributions  to  this  cause 
in  England  have  been  partially  respon- 
sible for  the  strength  of  the  movement 
in  that  country.  Mr.  Fels  has  also  inter- 
ested himself  in  other  social  movements, 
notably  that  for  establishing  labor  colon- 
ies for  the  unemployed.  In  1905,  a 
colony  was  started  at  Hollesley  Bay, 
England,  on  a  tract  of  land  covering 
some  1,300  acres,  purchased  by  Mr. 
Fels.  This  colony  is  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  British  Government. 

Mr.  Fels  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Hale,  Chairman  of  the  City  Club 


Committee   on   Revenues,    Expenditures 
and  Accounting. 

CHAIRMAN  HALE:  "I  think  you 
will  all  agree  with  me  that  one  of  the 
finest  signs  now-a-days  is  the  number  of 
men  of  wealth  who  are  giving  their  time 
and  energy  to  pubHc  affairs.  Today, 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a 
man  who  has,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  abroad,  given  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  promotion  of  a 
subject  in  which  he  is  very  much  inter- 
ested— that  of  the  single  tax.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Joseph 
Fels." 

Mr.  Joseph  Fels 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  It 
is  too  bad  indeed  that  a  man  who  has 
made  his  money  by  the  assistance  of 
of  monopoly  and  special  privilege  should 
be  introduced  as  a  curiosity,  especially 
when  that  man,  having  a  little  conscience 
left  after  some  thirty-five  years  of  rather 
strenuous  monopoly-mongering,  should 
have  a  change  of  heart  and  suddenly  be- 
come half  honest.  When  I  say  'half 
honest,'  I  mean  it,  because  I  have  not 
the  courage  as  yet  to  become  wholly  hon- 
est. Nor  do  I  set  myself  up  on  a  pedes- 
tal where  I  might  be  commended  for 
half  honesty.  But  I  may  place  myself 
upon  a  pedestal  because  there  are  so 
few  other  fellows  who  will  come  out 
and  do  the  same  thing.  It  may  be  that 
their  consciences  need  sand-papering,  or 
that  they  need  one  or  two  more  jolts 
in  the  stock  market,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  cupidity. 

"I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  the 
City  Club  upon  a  momentous  situation 
which  has  just  come  about  in  Great 
Britain  through  the  introduction  and  the 
passage  by  the  House  of  Commons — 
perhaps  still  one  of  the  most  august  po- 
litical assemblages  in  the  world — of  the 
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British  budget  or  finance  bill.  This  is 
an  event  the  like  of  which  the  world 
has  never  seen,  but  it  was  foreshadowed 
by  a  man  whom  I  take  to  be  the  great- 
est in  the  past  century.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  Henry  George.  For  my  part, 
I  am  interested  in  the  British  budget 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  land  clauses, 
ancl  those  clauses  are  as  follows : 

"In  the  first  place,  the  budget  pro- 
vides for  the  assessment  of  all  the  land 
in  Great  Britain,  separate  and  distinct 
from  all  improvements,  buildings  and 
structures  of  whatever  character  on  the 
land. 

"It  also  provides  for  a  small  tax  upon 
this  land  value.  By  land  value  I  mean 
the  average  selling  price  of  the  land. 
This  land  tax  amounts  to  no  more  than  a 
half  penny  on  the  pound  or  one  cent 
on  five  dollars.  It  is  very  small  indeed, 
but  a  less  tax  could  not  be  put  on  the 
land  to  insure  a  valuation.  The  valua- 
tion is  what  those  interested  in  getting 
this  land  tax  want.  When  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  come  to  know  that  which 
they  have  not  known  for  over  two  hun- 
dred years — namely,  what  their  land  is 
worth — they  will  begin  to  feel  that  they 
should  hang  a  few  of  the  land  thieves 
and  run  the  balance  of  them  out  of  the 
country.  The  way  to  run  a  thief  of  this 
sort  out  of  the  country  is  to  tax  him  out 
of  it. 

"The  third  provision  in  the  budget 
bill  having  connection  with  land  re- 
form is  that  providing  for  a  twenty  per 
cent  tax  on  the  unearned  increment,  to 
be  calculated  on  the  price  of  the  land 
when  it  is  sold,  after  deducting  there- 
from the  price  at  which  it  has  been  val- 
ued. If  a  piece  of  land  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand pounds  an  acre  at  the  time  of  the 
valuation,  and  a  land-owning  duke  sells 
it  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  the  differ- 
ence of  five  hundred  pounds  is  divided 
into  fifths  and  one-fifth  goes  to  the  gov- 
ernment. That  is  to  say,  one-fifth  of 
the  unearned  increment  goes  to  the  state. 
But  those  men  who  believe  in  the  eco- 
nomic philosophy  of  Henry  George  at- 
tach but  little  importance  to  the  un- 
earned increment  tax.  It  shunts  the 
matter  away  from  the  main  track.  The 
valuation  is  what  we  are  after. 

'Tf,  gentlemen,  I  speak  more  on  those 
three  particular  portions  of  the  budget, 


it  is  because  my  life  is  bound  up  in  the 
philosophy  of  Henry  George,  in  the 
economic  teachings  of  that  great  man. 
To  my  mind  the  only  thing  that  is  worth 
paper  and  ink  in  the  budget  so  far  as 
any  lasting  reform  is  concerned  is 
the  provision  for  a  valuation  of  tlie  land. 
Before  Henry  George  was  in  England 
thirty  years  ago,  Richard  Cobden,  that 
great  leader  of  the  free  trade  movement, 
the  man  who  wiped  out  the  corn  law 
and  who  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
turned  to  land  reform  as  a  means  of  per- 
petuating free  trade,  had  said,  Tf  we  have 
free  trade  and  have  no  reservoir  from 
which  to  draw  the  means  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  government,  we  shall 
have  discussions  on  the  subject  of  tariff 
reform' — or  as  so  aptly  call  it  here,  'pro- 
tection,' protection  of  the  few  to  the 
ruination  and  starvation  of  the  many. 
Before  Richard  Cobden,  Winstanley,  a 
poor  preacher,  brought  the  same  thing 
forward,  and  such  men  as  Patrick  Dore 
have  taught  it  in  times  gone  by.  It  is 
not  a  new  theory,  the  contention  that 
the  land  belongs  to  all  the  people  who 
give  it  value. 

"As  I  say,  my  conscience  having  been 
wakened  up  a  bit,  I  went  to  England 
some  years  ago  to  live  for  five  or  six 
months  in  the  year,  and  over  there  I 
have  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  aid 
of  land  reform.  This  has  given  me  the 
reputation  of  being  a  millionaire,  even 
several  times  a  millionaire,  as  some  of 
the  papers  have  stated.  One  paper  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  called  me  a 
quadruple  millionaire — and  I  gave  the 
reporter  two  cigars  for  it.     (Laughter.) 

"The  papers  of  this  country  are  owned 
more  or  less  by  'big  business.'  They  re- 
port what  big  business  tells  them  to. 
For,  be  it  known  that  the  editor  of  a  pa- 
per may  be  really  a  reformer ;  he  may 
be  an  honest  man.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  editors  of  papers  are  honest 
men,  astonishing  as  it  mav  appear.  It 
also  happens  that  reporters  are  often 
honest  men.  Indeed,  I  think  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are,  especially  when  they 
have  a  steady  job.  And  the  pressmen, 
the  typesetters  and  the  other  trade  un- 
ionists are  all  fairly  good  fellows.  But 
big  business  decides  what  shall  go  into 
the  papers.  Thus  far  I  have  not  seen  a 
dozen  papers     in     America    that     have 
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l^rinted  English  news  as  it  occurred.  It 
has  been  edited.  I  am  calling  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  man  who 
cuts  up  news  in  that  way  is  a  liar.  He 
is  unfit  for  ordinary  civilized  society. 
Having-  money,  however,  he  is  bowed 
down  to  and  considered  quite  the  thing. 

"I  say  that  the  American  papers  have 
not  been  fair  to  English  politics,  and  on 
the  same  principle  English  journalism  is 
not  fair  to  American  events.  We  have 
had  it  reported  that  even  the  milliners' 
assistants  in  this  country  ride  in  their  car- 
riages, due  to  the  'protection'  which  this 
country  gives — or,  as  they  call  it  in  Can- 
ada, 'N.  P.' — national  policy — and  in 
England  'tariff  reform.'  It  has  been  re- 
liorted  in  England  that  tariff  reform,  if 
they  had  it  there,  would  keep  every  man 
from  want  and  would  allow  him  to  live 
in  a  house  costing  not  less  than  $65  a 
month.  The  Tory  papers  in  England 
are  responsible  for  that ;  but  no  more 
than  the  half-penny  Dreadful,  a  red  cov- 
ered paper — their  yellow  journalism — 
for  we  have  it  there  as  we  have  it  here. 
Yellow  journalism  originated  in  Amer- 
ica, but  some  Englishmen  who  come 
over  here  occasionally  imitate  it.  If  you 
could  frequently  see  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  the  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
the  London  Daily  News,  the  Morning 
Leader  of  London,  or  dozens  of  other 
papers  published  in  the  interest  of  land 
reform  and  free  trade,  you  would  get 
the  facts.  You  do  not  get  them 
now.  The  two  countries  are  so 
closely  linked  in  this  matter  of  monopoly 
that  you  cannot  well  tell  where  the 
American  begins  and  the  Englishman 
ends,  when  we  come  to  a  monopoly  in 
these  papers.  Besides,  such  papers  have 
their  news  gatherers  over  there,  and  I 
am  about  as  often  called  on  in  London 
by  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Amer- 
ican as  I  am  bv  a  reporter  for  the  Daily 
Mail. 

"Eighteen  months  or  two  years  ago 
there  was  a  free  trade  congress  in 
Great  Britain,  and  a  number  of  these 
gentlemen  were  very  hotly  in  favor  of 
free  trade,  with  the  same  good  reasons 
of  others  who  now  cry  for  protection  ; 
that  is,  for  no  reasons  at  all.  They  sup- 
posed they  could  maintain  free  trade  in 
Great  Britain  without  tapping  the  bot- 
tomless reservoir  which  must  be  tapped 


before  any  country  can  have  true  free 
trade,  and  that  is  land  values.  An  aux- 
iliary committee  or  a  half  dozen  men  of 
that  free  trade  congress  put  in  their  pro- 
test against  advocating  free  trade  with- 
out giving  the  reasons  for  it.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  is  to  my  left  today,  Mr. 
Post.  We  did  not  even  get  in  our  reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  free  trade  was 
doomed  in  England  as  it  would  be  in 
every  other  country  unless  it  was  backed 
up  by  taxation  on  land  values  and  on 
other  special  privileges.  And  I  prophesy 
that  unless  we  have  the  taxation  of  land 
values  in  Great  Britain,  we  shall  within 
ten  years  have  your  blessed — or  cursed — 
'protection'  there. 

"But,  mind  you,  we  shall  have  the 
taxation  of  land  values  in  Great  Britain. 
The  budget  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  to  go  through,  and 
it  is  going  or  we  will  know  the  reason 
why.  You  may  ask  why  I  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  England.  I  have  been 
asked  over  there.  'Why  do  you 
come  over  here  and  worry  us?'  To 
that  I  reply,  'I  have  come  over  here  to 
worry  you  because  in  my  own  country  I 
am  a  Democratic-Socialist-Republican, 
and  over  here  I  am  a  rank  Tory-Social- 
ist-Liberal— and  I  will  stick  to  the  flag 
until  I  die.'     (Laughter.) 

"That  being  the  case,  the  only  thing 
I  have  to  do  is  to  cultivate  the  Tory 
when  he  is  in  favor  of  the  taxation  of 
land  values — but  then  he  is  no  longer  a 
Tory ;  and  I  have  to  hug  the  laboring 
man  to  my  very  heart  when  he  begins  to 
talk  the  taxation  of  land  values — and  all 
of  them  do,  every  blessed  one ;  and  the 
Liberal,  who  is  the  hesitating  Democrat 
of  this  country,  has  been  forced  by  the 
radical  elements  to  line  up  with  them. 

"Necessarily  the  example  of  Great 
Britain  has  influenced  the  world,  be- 
cause, whatever  the  hog  packers  of  Chi- 
cago or  the  lace  makers  of  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,  or  the  rosin  trust  of  the 
South,  or  any  of  the  other  monopolies 
may  say,  England  still  is  the  influential 
country  of  the  world.  Within  the  twelve 
months  since  this  agitation  started,  she 
has  been  so  much  to  the  fore  that  she 
influenced  every  country,  not  excepting 
yours,  in  the  same  direction.  Denmark 
will  within  ten  years  have  some  sort  of 
a  tax  on  land  values.     Sweden  is  going 
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very  far  toward  it.  Germany  has  a  col- 
ony off  the  coast  of  China  where  there 
are  no  taxes  except  a  land  tax — and  they 
are  a  happy  people.  I  use  the  expression 
land  value  tax,  because  on  the  other  side 
we  know  nothing  about  the  term  'single 
tax.' 

"You  have  exactly  the  same  problems 
here  as  they  have  in  Europe.  I  don't 
care  where  the  single  tax  is  brought  into 
effect,  whether  it  be  in  Kanischatka, 
S(|uedunk,  Canada,  South  Wales  or  else- 
where, we  want  it.  The  world  must  have 
free  trade.  It  cannot  get  free  trade 
unless  it  taxes  publicly  manufactured  or 
publicly  created  wealth  for  public  pur- 
poses. You  may  call  that  Socialism  or 
whatever  else  you  choose.  I  call  it 
Christianity. 

'Tf  you  want  to  know  what  I  am  do- 
ing with  my  money,  I  will  tell  you,  and 
I  want  you  to  match  me.  I  am  duplicat- 
ing whatever  money  the  land  reformers 
in  any  country  in  the  world  will  put  up, 
to  the  extent  of  my  swag — and  I  call' it 
swag.  But  I  want  some  of  you  Armours 
— I  happen  to  think  of  Mr.  Armour  now 
because  he  makes  soap — to  begin  to 
think  that  the  mere  making  of  money  is 
not  the  last  and  the  most  important 
thing,  but  that  the  making  of  money 
without  hurting  somebody  else  is  the  last 
and  most  important  thing  for  a  busi- 
ness man  to  think  of.  We  cannot 
get  rich  under  present  conditions  with- 
out robbing  somebody.  I  have  done 
it,  you  are  doing  it,  and  I  am  still  do- 
ing it ;  but  I  propose  to  spend  the  dam- 
nable money  to  wipe  out  the  system  by 
which  I  made  it.  If  any  of  you  have 
the  courage  to  do  the  same  thing,  for 
God's  sake  let  us  cross  hands. 

"In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  read 
you  what  business  men  in  Great  Brit- 
ain say  about  the  present  budget.  This 
was  dated  in  vSeptember,  1909:  'The 
finance  bill,  now  being  discussed  in  Par- 
liament, oft'ers  an  important  measure  of 
freedom  to  the  business  men  of  the 
country.  They  have  long  felt  and  ex- 
pressed the  desire  for  relief  from  the 
growing  burden  of  rates  on  business 
premises,  factories,  machinery  and 
dwelling  houses.  To  secure  this,  even  in 
the  slightest  degree,  a  new  basis  of  as- 
sessment is  necessary ;  and  by  provid- 
ing for  the  valuation  of  land  apart  from 


the  improvements  made  by  private  com- 
panies or  individuals,  the  bill  furnishes 
this  basis.  'So  far  from  inflicting  any 
burden  on  enterprise  or  industry,  a  rate 
or  tax  on  the  value  of  land  would  afford 
them  stimulus  and  encouragement.  Pro- 
duction of  raw  materials  and  buildings, 
which,  after  all,  is  an  essential  prelim- 
inary of  manufactures  and  commerce,  re- 
([uires  the  use  of  land  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity and  on  fair  terms.  This  is  denied 
to  it  by  our  system  of  land  tenure.  Even 
a  moderate  rate  or  tax  on  the  value  of 
all  lands,  wdiether  used  or  held  idle, 
would  incline  the  owners  to  meet  the  of- 
fers ■  of  those  who  desire  to  develop  it. 
In  this  way  such  a  tax  would  benefit  the 
land  owners  themselves,  and  by  increas- 
ing production  would  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  all  classes  in  the  country. 
We,  therefore,  commend  this  policy  to 
business  men  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
consider  it  in  relation  to  their  business 
interests,  and  support  the  demand  for  a 
consistent  and  uniform  valuation  and 
tax.' 

"Gentlemen,  this  is  now  signed  by  al- 
most a  thousand  men ;  but  we  wanted 
this  for  campaign  purposes  and  we  took 
a  week  to  get  sixty  signatures.  The 
first  man  who  signed  it  was  Lord 
Swaythling,  the  head  of  Samuel  Mon- 
tagu &  Company,  next  to  the  largest 
private  bankers  in  England.  A  banker 
is  usually  a  monopolist,  and  does  not 
sign  things  of  that  kind  unless  he  thinks 
that  way.  The  head  of  Samuel  Mon- 
tague &  Company  would  not  so  sign  it  if 
he  did  not  believe  in  it.  Then  comes 
the  name  of  the  brother  of  our  good 
friend  who  is  really  now  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  Joseph  Chamberlain.  I  re- 
fer to  Arthur  Chamberlain,  head  of  one 
of  the  largest  firms  in  his  line  in  the 
world.  Then  come  the  names  of 
Charles  McLaren,  chairman  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Railway  Company  in  London ; 
of  Sir  William  Mather,  the  head  of  a 
large  engineering  and  machinery  works 
in  Manchester ;  of  Sir  John  Brunner, 
chairman  of  Brunner,  Mond  &  Com- 
pany, the  largest  manufacturers  of  caus- 
tic soda  and  chemicals  in  the  world. 
And  then  comes  a  list  of  about  three 
hundred  more  names.  Do  you  think 
that  merchants  in  London,  business  men, 
farmers  and  manufacturers  of  all  kinds 
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arc  going  to  sign  a  thing  like  tliat  unless 
they  believe  in  it?  Not  much."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR.  GEORGE  E.  HOOKER:  "I 
would  like  to  ask  if  Mr.  Eels  will  be 
good  enough  to  state  what  are  the  most 
important  objections  to  the  budget— 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  seri- 
ous and  debatable  objections." 

MR.  P^ELS :  "The  land  clauses,  be- 
cause the  whole  Tory  party  is  opposed 
to  the  land  clauses.  I  know  very  little 
about  the  balance  of  the  bill.  I  came 
here  somewhat  under  false  pretenses.  I 
was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Hooker  to  say  that 
I  would  speak  on  the  British  budget  with 
special  reference  to  the  land  clauses.  I 
live  land  reform,  I  sleep  land  reform, 
and  I  plan  land  reform.  So  if  I  say  that 
the  land  clauses  are  the  most  important 
and  receive  more  objection  than  any 
other,  I  think  I  would  be  well  within  the 
facts.  Had  there  not  been  this  tremen- 
dous agitation  on  the  subject  of  land 
values,  the  Tories  would  have  been  in 
power  today." 

A  MEMBER:  "May  I  ask  what 
would  happen  if  the  land  tax  were 
adopted,  whether  the  other  taxes  would 
be  abolished  or  whether  they  would  con- 
tinue? Would  the  land  tax  do  away 
with  the  personal  property  tax?" 

MR.  EELS :  'T  do  not  believe  in  any- 
thing being  taxed  that  is  created  by  hu- 
man hands.  A  house  is  made  by  human 
hands.  The  land  is  about  the  only  thing 
I  would  tax.  I  would  not  tax  the  land, 
but  I  would  tax  the  land  values.  The 
land  is  the  only  thing  that  cannot  be  en 
larged,  and  it  cannot  be  made  way  with. 
A  rascal  of  a  tenant,  when  he  finishes 
with  the  land,  cannot  carry  it  away  with 
him.  When  we  put  our  tax  on  land 
values  it  cannot  be  shunted,  but  we  can 
shunt  any  other  kind  of  a  tax  easily.  I 
think  you  have  a  few  taxes  here  in  Chi- 
cago which  are  shunted,  but  I  will  not 
mention  what  they  are." 

MR.  SCHILLING:  'T  think  the 
question  that  was  just  asked  was  what 
would  happen  in  England  if  the  land  tax 
were  adopted,  whether  the  other  taxes 
would  be  abolished  or  whether  they 
would  continue." 

MR.  EELS :  "If  there  were  a  two  and 
a   half  per   cent   tax   on   land   values,    I 


l)clicve  that  within  five  years  four  jobs 
would  be  running  after  three  men  in- 
stead of  four  men  running  after  three 
jobs  as  now.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence. I  believe  you  could  do  away  with 
all  the  personal  property  taxation  in 
Great  Britain.  Now  the  people  who  do 
the  work  pay  the  bills.  I  want  the  peo- 
ple who  have  the  pleasure  of  paying  the 
bills  to  be  able  to  go  to  work." 

MR.  HEBERLING:  "In  your  opin- 
ion, will  taxation  of  the  land  values 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  com- 
mon workers  of  the  country,  the  ones 
who  do  the  work,  the  toilers  ?" 

MR.  EELS:  "I  certainly  do.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  there  were  a  good  stifif  tax 
on  land  values — and  the  right  kind  of 
valuation  and  the  publication  of  all  the 
assessments  in  Chicago — you  would  get 
poeple  to  begin  to  dig  cellars  all  over 
this  town,  and  you  would  want  cellar 
diggers  and  stone  masons  and  paper 
hangers  and  carpenters  and  ornamenters 
and  decorators  of  every  kind." 

A  MEMBER:  "The  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  is  amply  able  to  pay  this  tax 
on  land  which  they  occupy,  but  would 
each  of  their  laborers  be  as  able  to  pay 
for  this  increased  tax  on  land  which  they 
occupy?" 

MR.  EELS :  "Is  it  not  a  fact  that  ev- 
ery farmer  and  cottage  owner  would  pay 
les&  than  he  does  now  ?  The  gentleman 
who  holds  a  deed  to  vacant  land  does 
not  ^vant  to  build  or  dig.  He  wants  to 
use  a  carving  knife  on  some  other  man. 
Mr.  Carnegie  is  doing  about  as  much  to 
bankrupt  towns  as  he  knows  how  by  giv- 
ing his  libraries.  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
given  libraries  to  many  towns  in  this 
country,  and  has  insisted  that  ten  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  those  libraries  shall 
be  spent  in  maintaining  them.  I  know 
of  several  towns  which  cannot  raise  the 
ten  per  cent,  although  they  have  the 
library,  and  they  have  a  contract — or 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  it — to  have  those  li- 
braries maintained.  It  is  not  libraries 
we  want  of  Mr.  Carnegie.  We  want 
him  to  get  ofif  the  backs  of  the  men  that 
enrich  him." 

MR.  SCHILLING:  "If  you  tax  the 
land  which  Carnegie  uses,  would  that 
cause  the  wages  of  his  workmen  to  be 
decreased?" 
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MR.  FELS:  "You  do  not  want  to 
tax  only  the  land  on  which  the  steel 
company  has  its  plant ;  you  must  find  out 
tile  land  up  in  northern  Michigan,  Alas- 
ka or  some  place  else  from  which  they 
get  their  ore.  If  you  should  tax  the  land 
which  contains  the  ore,  the  tax  would 
force  them  to  take  out  their  ore  as  fast 
as  possible.  If  you  could  force  the  land 
into  use,  even  in  your  poor,  poverty- 
stricken  state  of  Illinois,  you  would 
force  such  a  building  revival  that  you 
could  not  find  people  enough  to  do  your 
work.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the 
steel  industry. 

'T  bought  a  little  place  twelve  miles 
from  London ;  I  paid  about  $22,500  for 
that  four  acres  of  ground  with  a  house 
on  it.  When  I  came  away  I  gave  no 
tice  to  the  tax  collector  and  then  my 
taxes  ceased.  I  was  paying  next  to  no 
taxes  on  the  land,  although  I  w'as  pay- 
ing a  tax  on  the  building  and  its  con- 
tents. The  capitalist  is  always  protected 
while  he  is  away." 

MR.  POST:  "Is  this  true  in  respect 
of  that  last  answer  that  at  present  there 
is  no  taxation,  no  imperial  taxation,  as  it 
is  called,  on  any  land  except  a  little  left 
over  from  the  old  appraisement  of  two 
hundred  years  ago,  but  that  there  are  lo- 
cal rates,  meaning  local  taxes,  which  are 
assessed  on  property  while  it  is  occu- 
pied— as  a  rule  on  the  tenant — and  that 
when  the  property  ceases  to  be  occu- 
pied it  does  not  have  to  pay  even  the 
local  tax?" 

MR.  PELS :    "That  is  right." 

MR.  POST:  "And  it  does  not  pay 
any  imperial  tax  at  all  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  little  land  that  was  valued  a 
couple   of  hundred   years  ago?" 

MR.  PELS :  "That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect." 

MR.  L.  J.  QUINBY:  "In  regard  to 
imperial  taxes,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  land  of  England  pays  any  of  the 
imperial  tax.  it  is  doing  more  than  the 
United  States.  The  land  of  the  United 
States,  I  think,  is  estimated  at  an  ap- 
proximate value  of  about  $60,000,000,- 
000.  and  it  does  not  pay  one  penny  of 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. What  do  you  think  it  would 
do  in  the  way  of  wages  in  the  United 
States    if   the    federal   government   took 


part  of  that  K'lnd   value   in   the   form  of 
taxes?" 

MR.  PELS:  "I  would  have  to  answer 
that  by  saying  that  you  would  have  to 
deal  with  forty-six  states  in  order  to 
put  that  into  operation,  because  there  is 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  jealousy 
between  the  states,  altliough  there  is 
free  trade  between  them.  You  would, 
therefore,  have  considerable  difficulty.  I 
think  that  state  rights  are  becoming 
more  and  more  sharply  defined,  aiid  you 
are  going  to  have  more  and  more  diffi- 
culty with  the  government  which  is  plan- 
ning a  tax  over  the  whole  thing,  al- 
though that  would  be  the  general  way  of 
doing  it.  You  are  not  taxed  to  any 
great  extent.  A  five  per  cent  tax  on  all 
the  land  in  Chicago  irrespective  of  im- 
provement would  open  the  eyes  of  most 
of  the  people  in  Chicago  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  right  here  a  bottomless  pit  of 
wealth  from  which  the  public  could 
draw." 

MR.  ^lacCHESNEY:  "One  of  the 
gentlemen  here  stated  that  the  land  paid 
no  part  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
in  England  the  imperial  tax.  As  far  as 
the  land  of  this  country  pays  its  state 
taxes,  it  does  pay  the  equivalent  of  part 
of  the  imperial  taxes.  In  state  taxes, 
we  are  paying  part  of  the  governmental 
taxes.  In  some  states  the  land  has  been 
relieved  of  it,  but  that  is  not  so  in  Illi- 
nois, nor  in  most  of  our  states.  The  land 
on  an  average,  in  a  city  of  this  kind, 
pays  about  68  cents  state  tax.  and  about 
55  cents  on  its  real  value  in  a  city  like 
Chicago." 

^IR.  POST :  Mr.  Pels  spoke  of  hav- 
ing personally  undertaken  to  duplicate 
every  dollar  or  every  pound  that  is  con- 
tributed to  the  promotion  of  this  move- 
ment in  the  different  countries.  I  think 
it  might  be  gratifying  to  some  of  us  to 
know  to  what  extent  that  has  been  going 
on  and  in  what  countries  funds  have  been 
raised  in  this  manner." 

MR.  PELS :  "About  two  years  ago  I 
proposed  to  the  United  League  for  the 
Taxation  of  Land  Values  in  London — and 
the  worst  thing  about  it  is  its  long  name 
— that  they  should  have  a  good  editor  to 
permeate  the  newspapers  of  Great  Brit- 
ain with  this  message  that  we  have.  They 
brought  down  a  canny  Scot — the  Scotch- 
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men,  you  know,  run  England,  England 
runs  Ireland,  and  Ireland  funs  the  United 
States — and  he  succeeded  so  well  that 
we  have  now  175  or  200  papers  that  take 
our  stuff.  That  so  delighted  me  that  I 
said.  'If  you  fellows  will  put  up  a  thou- 
sand pounds  before  the  first  of  January' 
— it  was  then  along  in  November — 'I 
will  duplicate  it.'  So  those  fellows  went 
around  and  dug  up  the  money  in  some 
way  and  accomplished  it ;  and  then  I 
said,  'If  you  will  put  up  £5,000  a  year 
for  five  years  to  bring  abovit  this  taxa- 
tion of  land  values  in  England  I  will 
duplicate  it.'  So  they  said,  'Well,  we 
will  take  you  up,'  and  they  did. 

"I  came  over  here  in  December,  a  year 
ago  and  I  got  hold  of  some  men  here 
and  I  said.  'If  you  will  raise  $25,000  a 
year  for  five  years.  I  will  put  up  the 
same  amount.'  A  number  of  these  men — 
such  men  as  Lincoln  Steffen.  Tom  John- 
son, Daniel  Kiefer,  of  Cincinnati.  Fred- 
eric C.  Howe  of  Cleveland,  George  A. 
P)riggs  of  Elkhart,  Indiana — the  only 
thing  in  Elkhart  is  Briggs — took  me  up 
and  started  to  raise  this  amount.  But 
they  fell  down.  They  found  men  who 
had  plenty  of  money,  but  few  with  hands 
sufticiently  unpalsied  to  sign  checks  for 
them.     They   reached   the   end   of   their 


string  when  they  had  secured  $15,000. 
So  I  came  around  last  December  and 
started  to  swing  around  the  circle  with 
them.  We  went  to  Pittsburg,  Buffalo, 
Detroit  and  Toronto.  (The  men  were 
afraid  to  go  to  Toronto  with  me  because 
the  Canadians  had  already  collected  their 
money — $5,000  a  year  for  Ontario.) 
Xow  we  have  come  to  Chicago,  and 
really  our  tongues  are  away  up  in  the 
roofs  of  our  mouths,  while  we  are  wait- 
ing for  some  one  to  put  up  that  $10,000 
extra — and  to  do  it  quick,  for  I  want 
to  go  home.  Denmark  has  raised  her 
share  of  the  money  already.  They 
say  from  Denmark  that  if  I  will  give 
them  another  $15,000  there  is  a  gentle- 
man over  there  who  will  not  give  us  his 
name,  but  who  will  give  the  same 
amount.  Do  you  think  I  will  let  that 
man  get  away  from  me  because  I  don't 
know  his  name?  I  will  simply  go  down 
to  Sprague  Warner's,  the  wholesale 
grocer  here,  and  sell  them  an  extra 
couple  of  thousand  boxes  of  Pels  Naptha 
soap  and  make  up  the  amount.  France, 
Spain,  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  other  countries  have  also  joined  the 
movement ;  wherever  the  English  lang- 
uage is  spoken,  and  also  where  some 
other  languages  are  spoken." 
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INDUSTRIAL  JAPAN 


On  Saturday,  March  19,  Mr.  Henry 
(leorge,  Jr.,  addressed  the  City  Club  on 
the  subject  of  "Industrial  Japan."  Mr. 
(leorge  is  a  journalist'  and  magazine 
writer,  and  last  year  took  a  trip  around 
llie  world  as  a  representative  of  Collier's 
Weekly,  Japan  being  one  of  the  coun- 
tries visited  on  that  trip.  Mr.  George 
is  the  son  of  Henry  George,  founder  of 
the  single  tax  movement,  and  in  1897, 
on  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  sub- 
stitute candidate  for  his  father  for  the 
office  of  mayor  of  New  York  City.  Mr. 
George  is  the  author  of  "A  Life  of 
Henry  George"  and  "The  Menace  of 
Privilege." 

Mr.  George  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Errant  and  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Henry  George,  Jr. 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  am 
most  appreciative  of  being  here  to-day, 
especially  as  this  Japanese  question  is 
becoming  a  burning  question  in  this 
country.  I  am  amazed  to  find  the  notions 
of  Japan  that  prevail  among  the  think- 
ing men  of  our  country.  I  am  more 
amazed  that  we  should  find  our  State 
Department  carrying  on,  through  di- 
plomacy, the  business  of  land-grabbing 
in  the  Orient.  I  propose  to  address  my- 
self, in  the  short  time  that  I  have,  not 
only  to  the  question  of  Japan  itself,  but 
to  the  question  that  is  now  interesting 
us  in  Manchuria  where  Japan  has  domi- 
nance. 

"First  of  all,  in  understanding  Japan 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  bit  in 
history.  In  fact,  we  must  go  a  long  way 
back,  because  the  original  Japanese  was 
not  the  yellow  man  we  think  of  to-day, 
but  a  white  man.  Japan  consists  of  an 
archipelago  of  six  hundred  islands,  only 
six  of  which,  however,  are  large.  The 
whole  area  of  these  islands  could  be  put 
within  our  state  of  Montana.  They  run 
2.500  miles  along  the  Asiatic  coast.  We 
find  that  the  Ainues  or  white  men  were 
originally     in     Hondo    and    the    larger 


islands.  Remnants  may  now  be  seen  in 
the  island  of  Yezzo,  which  is  north  of 
Hondo.  They  are  long-legged,  hairy- 
bodied,  obtruding-nosed,  straight-eyed, 
wide-mouthed,  and  when  washed,  white- 
skinned  men.  Not  only  do  we  find  rem- 
nants of  a  dififerent  civilization  near  the 
present  Tokyo,  but  we  find  geographical 
names  that  do  not  belong  to  the  stock 
of  the  Mongol's  languages,  but  rather 
to  the  Aryan  race.  And  the  language 
now  spoken  among  the  Ainues,  although 
these  people  are  a  mere  remnant  and 
somewhat  barbarous  at  that,  is,  never- 
theless, the  language  of  the  white  man 
that  we  know.  It  is  our  language.  It 
comes  from  the  same  root  from  which 
oin-  language  comes.  It  is  supposed  that 
when  the  river  of  humanity  flowing  out 
of  Asia  Minor,  flowed  eastward  and 
filled  India  with  the  Hindus — who  were 
white  men  too,  notwithstanding  the  color 
of  their  skin — this  same  river  must  have 
sent  some  of  its  waves  as  far  east  as 
Hondo  and  some  of  the  other  islands  of 
the  modern  empire  of  Japan. 

"At  any  rate,  the  whole  history  of 
japan,  much  of  which  may  perhaps  be 
fabulous,  is  filled  with  encounters  be- 
tween these  Ainues,  who  were  .the  orig- 
inal inhabitants,  and  the  mixture  of  the 
Mongols  or  yellow  people,  and  the 
Malaysians,  or  the  brown  men.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  by  intermarriage 
and  concubinage  we  have  as  the  present 
Japanese  a  composite  of  the  white,  yel- 
low and  brown  races. 

"During  this  thousand  years'  war 
against  the  white  man  or  Ainu,  for  the 
Japanese  say  that  this  great  war  did  last 
for  a  thousand  years,  all  sorts  of  mili- 
tary despotisms  were  set  up  and  all  sorts 
of  military  confusion  existed.  Out  of 
that  confusion  came  the  erection  of  a 
kingdom,  at  last  concentrated  in  Kioto. 
The  Mikado,  or  the  military  chieftain, 
called  the  Shogun,  became  practical  dic- 
tator, and  in  three  hundred  years  estab- 
lished a  feudalism  very  much  like  that 
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of  Europe,  althong'h  there  is  no  direct 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Japanese  had 
any  coninnmication  whatever  with 
Europe. 

"Various  miUtary  chieftains  held  this 
office  of  Shogun  until  at  last  came 
leyasu,  the  Augustus  of  Japan,  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Shoguns  of  Tokogowa. 
They  came  down  in  direct  descent  to  the 
revolution  in  Japan  in  1868,  which  marks 
the  new  era,  our  era,  the  age  of  Migi, 
as  it  is  now  called. 

"This  age  really  opened  with  the  visit 
of  Commodore  Perry.  Commodore 
Perry  went  there  in  1853,  not  as  peace- 
fully as  is  generally  represented,  but  with 
five  men-of-war.  Without  asking  per- 
mission, he  sailed  into  Yeddo  Bay,  the 
modern  Tokyo,  and,  after  saluting  the 
great  king,  as  he  took  the  Shogun  to 
be,  with  a  roar  of  his  guns,  he  sent  a 
boat  ashore  and  asked  for  an  audience. 
He  said  he  had  a  message  from  the  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Millard  Fill- 
more. He  then  proceeded  to  deliver  this 
n'cssage  together  with  certain  presents 
from  the  president.  He  gave  as  pres- 
ents a  locomotive,  some  railroad  tracks, 
telegraph  instruments — the  Morse  in- 
strument was  then  in  use — and  a  great 
variety  of  mechanical  contrivances  to  in- 
dicate the  wonderful  things  that  we 
could  send  to  Japan  in  exchange  for 
silks,  ivories,  teas,  and  other  products 
that  were  the  natural  products  of  that 
count:-y.  He  asked  that  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce be  made  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  that,  as  one  of  the  privileges 
attaching  to  that  treaty,  the  United 
States  should  have  the  right  to  establish 
on  Jcpsnese  soil  extra-territorial  courts. 
Init  the  Shcgun  was  to  have  nothing  to 
do  Vv-ith  these. 

"Over  three  hundred  years  before 
leyasu,  during  the  reign  of  the  great 
adventurer  Hidiochi,  the  Portuguese,  the 
great  traders  of  the  east  at  that  time, 
had  come  to  Japan  and  had  been  per- 
mitted to  land.  With  them  came  their 
religion,  for  they  brought  their  priests 
and  made  proselytes.  leyasu  discovered 
in  this  religion  a  growing  power  in  the 
state  w^hich  recognized  the  supremacy 
not  of  Japan  but  of  an  independent  au- 
thority somewhere  else  in  the  world, 
which  was  placed  above  all  the  civil 
power  of  Japan.  He  thereupon  set  upon 
these  Portuguese  priests  and  their  pros- 
elytes and  killed  them  all  and  declared 
that  Japan  should  be  a  closed  country, 
not  only  to  all  foreigners  but  to  all  trade. 


He  decreed  that  the  Japanese  should  not 
be  permitted  to  build  sea-going  ships  or 
to  leave  the  shores  of  Japan  unless  by 
express  permission  of  the  Shogun.  Even 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  1868, 
this  prohibition  existed  against  all  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Hollanders,  who  went  over 
there  with  medicines  and  peace  in  their 
hands  instead  of  with  sword  and  the 
gun.  When  Perry  came  there  with  his 
five  men-of-war,  however,  the  Shogim 
had  to  hesitate.  What  could  the  poor 
man  do  with  only  junks  for  a  navy  and 
with  only  bows  and  arrows,  spears  and 
swords  for  his  soldiers,  as  against  the 
powder  and  lead  of  the  invaders? 

"Perry  went  away  into  other  waters 
to  let  the  Shogun  think  about  this  and 
returned  in  a  few  months  with  a  larger 
fleet,  nine  war  vessels.  Then,  in  very 
polite  and  smooth  language,  he  asked  the 
Shogun  what  he  proposed  to  do  about 
it.  The  Shogun  said  that  he  would  make 
such  a  treaty  as  the  commodore  asked. 
What  else  could  he  do?  The  treaty  was 
made,  and  the  Americans  established 
their  extra-territorial  courts  upon  Japa- 
nese soil.  In  these  courts  any  trader  be- 
longing to  our  nation,  could  be  tried 
upon  any  charges  that  might  be  made 
by  Japanese.  Anybody  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  trade  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, knows  that  it  is  a  species  of  brigand- 
age; he  knows  very  well  that  our  men 
who  come  before  the  territorial  courts 
are  very  largely  not  the  kind  of  men  who 
are  engaged  in  commerce  in  our  own 
country,  for  they  have  had  a  very  short 
time  of  it.  They  are,  however,  the  kind 
of  men  who  will  take  long  chances  for 
the  large  prizes  of  trade. 

"No  sooner  did  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Spain  see  the  good 
things  that  these  American  traders  had 
obtained — these  traders  had  made  for- 
tunes in  a  very  short  time,  for  silks, 
ivories  and  all  the  wonders  of  Japan 
could  be  had  for  little  or  nothing — than 
they  came  crowding  in  with  their  fleets, 
asking  the  Shogun  for  similar  treaties. 
When  the  Shogun  refused  them,  they 
knocked  a  piece  out  of  the  city  of  Shim- 
inosiki,  which  defended  the  island  sea. 
Then  the  Shogun  yielded.  He  could  do 
nothing  else.  Similar  treaties  were  made 
with  these  powers.  Then  the  young 
Japanese,  seeing  there  was  no  defense 
for  them  under  the  powers  of  the  Sho- 
gun, realizing  that  three  hundred  years 
of  peace  had  made  impossible  a  defense 
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by  the  Shogun,  called  upon  the  young 
Mikado  to  leave  his  palace,  his  women, 
his  luxury  and  his  ease,  and  the  seclu- 
sion where,  like  his  ancestors,  he  was 
hidden  away  where  profane  eyes  might 
not  see. 

"This  young  Mikado,  at  the  pleadings 
of  young  men  like  Ito,  who  was  recently 
assassinated  at  Harbin,  and  of  other 
voung  men  who  had  taken  their  lives  into 
their  hands,  had  gone  to  England  and 
had  acquired  some  of  the  foreign  learn- 
ing, left  his  palace  and  came  out  into 
the  broad  light  of  day.  He  promised 
these  men  a  constitution,  he  promised 
them  public  schools  and  he  promised  to 
lead  his  people  against  the  hairy  bar- 
barians— that  is  what  they  called  us. 
Forthwith,  a  constitution,  for  the  most 
part  like  that  of  Prussia,  was  established 
in  Japan.  Courts  were  established  for 
trials  under  modern  usages.  Then  Japan 
asked  the  powers  to  withdraw  their  ter- 
ritorial courts.  They  hung  out  for  some 
time,  but  at  last  had  to  withdraw  them, 
for  Japan  was  then  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  United  States,  England,  France  and 
all  the  other  powers.  She  had  a  consti- 
tution very  much  like  our  own ;  she  had 
courts  with  usages  similar  to  ours.  If 
any  offense  were  committed  on  her  soil, 
the  accused  was  subject  to  trial  in  the 
courts  and  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  in- 
ternational diplomacy  such  as  existed  be- 
tween other  civilized  powers. 

"In  the  course  of  things,  Japan  estab- 
lished public  schools  after  the  American 
method — an  American,  Doctor  David 
Murray,  being  invited  to  assume  supervi- 
sion of  its  educational  system.  To-day 
in  Japan  you  will  find  the  Americanized 
public  schools  where  girls  as  well  as 
boys  receive  instruction,  this  tuition 
being  compulsory.  You  will  find  that 
English  is  a  compulsory  study.  English 
is  regarded  as  the  great  commercial 
language  of  the  world,  the  language  of 
the  two  great  powers  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Pacific,  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  that  other  great  power, 
which  must  always  more  or  less  be  their 
ally,  England. 

Thus,  this,  revolutionary  change  was 
brought  about.  What?  Not  that  the 
Japanese  wanted  to  change  their  civil- 
ization, for  no  considerable  number  of 
them  did.  Only  a  few,  like  young  Ito, 
desired  a  change  of  this  sort.  What 
drove  the  Japanese  people  to  do  those 
things  which  China  is  but  slowly  doing 
now,   to   arm   themselves    with    modern 


arms  and  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  for- 
eigner, was  the  fear  that  in  their  little 
country  dismemberment  would  occur, 
when  these  great  powers  descended  with 
their  fleets  and  with  weapons  far  supe- 
rior to  anything  which  Japan,  under  the 
old  feudalistic  regime,  could  command. 
Consequently,  they  made  up  their  minds 
to  learn  the  knowledge  of  the  outside 
world  and  no  people  ever  took  to  the 
business  of  learning  so  eagerly  and  so 
thoroughly  as  did  the  Japanese,  with  all 
the  tenacity  of  an  insular  people. 

"In  addition  to  that,  these  people  have 
the  blood  of  three  races  running  in  their 
veins,  if  there  is  any  advantage  in  that, 
for  no  other  nation  on  our  planet  has 
had  the  blood  of  the  white  man,  the  yel- 
low man,  and  the  brown  man  in  their 
veins. 

"The  Japanese  learned  this  business  of 
the  use  of  arms — they  have  compulsory 
service  in  the  army — and  they  went  up 
against  the  greatest  power  in  the  East — 
China — and  in  the  war  with  this  nation 
took  Port  Arthur  and  the  Peninsula. 
They  next  prepared  for  meeting  Russia, 
for  Russia  came  upon  the  scene  when 
the  powers  said  Japan  should  not  keep 
Port  Arthur  and  the  Peninsula.  Why 
did  Russia  come  in  ?  It  was  a  land  grab. 
Kuropatkin  has  revealed  the  whole  inner 
meaning  of  that  war  with  Japan  in  the 
articles  which  he  wrote  in  McChire's 
Magazine  shortly  after  the  war.  There 
were  great  forests  there  and  much  land. 
The  aristocracy  of  Russia  wanted  to 
keep  their  hands  on  that.  Moreover, 
Russia,  with  its  great  empire  of  Siberia, 
had  no  outlet  for  its  commerce  except 
through  Vladivostock — and  that  was 
sealed  with  ice  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  year.  So  she  drove  the  wedge 
down  that  Peninsula,  got  after  Korea, 
the  'sick  man  of  Asia,'  and  tried  to  isolate 
Japan.  Then  the  Japanese  saw  they  must 
take  Korea  away  from  Russia  or  sacri- 
fice their  national  independence. 

"As  early  as  1873,  the  Korean  ques- 
tion came  up  as  a  vital  issue  before  the 
people  of  Japan.  A  great  man  named 
Saito,  a  Satsuma  man,  coming  from  the 
same  province  as  Ito, — a  very  remark- 
able man  and  minister  of  war — put  be- 
fore the  cabinet  and  before  the  Mikado, 
the  question  of  either  taking  Korea  or 
establishing  some  sort  of  a  protectorate 
there,  his  argument  being,  that  while 
Japan  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
liberties  of  another  nation,  when  those 
liberties  could  not  be  taken  care  of  by 
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that  nation  itself  and  when  that  nation 
was  so  weak  as  to  imperil  Japan  itself, 
Japan,  as  a  matter  of  self-protection,  had 
the  right — and  was  bound  to  exercise  it 
— of  establishing  some  sort  of  a  govern- 
ment over  Korea  which  would  strengthen 
its  position.  He  urged  that  policy  upon 
the  young,  rejuvenated  nation  of  Japan, 
which,  only  five  years  before,  had  risen 
out  of  feudalism — had  overthrown  the 
Shogunate  government  and  had  re-es- 
tablished itself  upon  the  new  lines  of  the 
outside  civilization.  The  government 
thought  it  unwise  to  accept  this  policy, 
for  they  said,  'We  have  just  had  a  re- 
birth ;  we  are  too  weak ;  we  have  no  navy ; 
we  have  no  army  to  speak  of.  This  would 
mean  the  interference  of  European  na- 
tions with  whom  we  can  not  possibly 
cope.  Therefore  we  must  not  consider 
this.' 

"But  some  of  Saito's  followers  under- 
took to  force  the  hand  of  the  govern- 
ment and  actually  did  send  filibustering 
parties  to  precipitate  a  war  with  Korea 
or  China,  or  with  both.  The  imperial 
troops  had  to  be  sent  against  Saito  and 
his  followers.  They  were  quickly 
wiped  out,  as  they  knew  they  would  be. 
Saito  committed  'hara-kiri,' — a  form  of 
Japanese  suicide  consisting  of  ripping  the 
stomach  open  and  having  the  head  taken 
off  with  a  sword  by  a  friend — and  the 
whole  Satsuma  rebellion,  as  it  was  called, 
came  to  an  end. 

"Then  the  Korean  question  arose 
again.  China,  Russia  and  Japan  had,  at 
one  time  or  another,  been  dominant  in 
Korea.  It  only  remained  for  the  Amer- 
icans, the  German  or  the  French,  with 
all  these  influences  combined,  to  bring 
about  trade  confusion  and  to  establish 
there  some  European  power  wdiich  some 
night  could  step  across  the  sea  and  at- 
tack Japan  itself.  That,  at  any  rate, 
was  the  fear.  That,  too,  is  the  last  thing 
that  the  Japanese  will  submit  to.  Every 
man  in  Japan  will  go  to  death  rather 
than  submit  to  it,  every  woman  will  die 
for  Japan — for,  as  I  said,  they  have  .the 
tenacity  of  an  insular  people.  Japan  to- 
day has  her  hands  on  Manchuria  and 
Korea  and  won't  let  go.  You  may  say 
what  you  please,  she  is  there  to  stay. 
When  the  next  conflict  comes  with  Rus- 
sia, as  the  Japanese  expect  it  to  come, 
between  Harbin  and  ]\Iukden  there  will 
be  one  million  men  on  each  side.  The 
recent  war  will  in  no  way  compare  with 
this  contest  that  will  be  waged  by  one 
power   for   an   outlet   into   the   southern 


waters  and  by  another  people  for  what 
they  regard  as  their  existence. 

"Now  you  have  heard  a  lot  about  in- 
dustrial Japan,  and  I  w^ant  to  tell  you 
about  that,  too,  before  I  go  on  with  this 
foreign  policy  of  ours.  When  feudal- 
ism was  overthrown,  it  was  discovered 
that  those  who  had  the  princely  fortunes 
were  comparatively  poor  men.  The 
greatest  fortunes  in  Japan  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  were  not  over  5,000,000 
yen.  The  two  greatest  fortunes  were 
5.000,000  yen  each — or  about  two  and  a 
half  million  dollars  of  our  money.  To- 
day two  fortunes  are  fifty  million  yen 
each.  This  increase  in  large  fortunes 
is  due  partly  to  the  expansion  of  legiti- 
mate trade,  partly  to  legitimate  produc- 
tion, such  as  factory  work,  partly  to  the 
securing  of  new  markets  for  products, 
which  had  before  been  restricted ;  but 
the  great  increase  in  these  fortunes  has 
come  from  appropriative  powers,  from 
a  large  land  ownership,  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  under  the  old 
regime.  You  will  find  they  have  boun- 
ties, and  tarififs,  and  subsidies,  and  a 
hundred  other  things.  Count  Okuma 
has  said  that  these  things  are  not  for 
the  good  of  Japan,  but  for  individuals. 
Okuma  is  the  Thomas  Jefferson  of 
Japan.  He  is  a  very  rich  man.  He  got 
into  the  front  line  when  these  law's  were 
being  made.  Although  he  became  a  very 
rich  man,  by  getting  in  when  the  other 
fellows  did,  he  has  done  much  for  Ja- 
pan. He  has  founded  a  university.  He 
is  against  bounties,  subsidies  and  tariffs. 
He  says  that  the  Japanese  can  take  care 
of  themselves,  that  they  have  never  be- 
fore had  a  chance  to  do  business  with 
the  outside  world,  but  that  now  that  they 
have  a  chance,  they  can  show  what  they 
can  do,  because  they  have  the  right  kind 
of  a  people  and  the  natural  conditions 
that  will  make  them  excel — and  they 
will  excel  if  there  is  anything  like  free 
competition. 

"Okuma  told  me  himself  that  Japan 
was  most  thankful  to  the  United  States 
for  the  great  blessings  coming  from 
them  to  his  country.  But  he  was  most 
unthankful  and  his  country  should  also 
be  for  this  tariff'  which  was  building  up 
a  wall  all  around  them  and  which  would 
bring  back  the  old  feudalism,  which 
closed  up  Japan.  What  he  wanted  was 
freedom  in. trade.  He  believed  that  the 
Japanese  could  make  certain  manufac- 
tures, certain  textiles  and  goods,  certain 
kinds   of   machinery,    certain    kinds    of 
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beverages,  and  could  beat  the  world 
where  they  had  freedom.  But  this  tariff 
will  put  a  wall  al)Out  the  country  and  im- 
poverish the  people.  That  is  the  problem, 
obviously. 

"They  have  poverty  in  Japan  now 
with  all  their  modern  industrialism.  They 
have  tariffs  that  are  supposed  to  help 
the  working  man.  They  have  subsidies 
that  are  supposed  to  help  the  shipping, 
and  they  have  all  manner  of  things  that 
are  intended  to  and  do  stimulate 'certain 
kinds  of  industries,  but  they  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few^  and  not  for  the  gen- 
eral masses.  There  is  poverty  in  Japan 
that  was  unknown  in  the  old  feudal  era. 
What  about  the  rice  grower  in  Japan,  the 
man  who  tills  the  soil  and  has  only  a  two- 
acre  farm?  What  has  modern  civiliza- 
tion done  for  him  ?  His  children  go  to 
the  modern  public  schools ;  he  serves  in 
the  army ;  he  can  fight  for  Japan  in  any 
of  its  foreign  squabbles  and  can  give 
his  life  for  it.  But  he  gets  only  the 
poorest  living.  For  five  years  he  has  sub- 
mitted to  a  great  tax  to  build  ships 
against  Russia,  and  now  a  special  tax  is 
being  levied  to  prepare  for  another  con- 
flict with  Russia. 

"There  is  in  Japan  at  present  a  move- 
ment against  the  landlords,  very  much 
as  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have  had 
a  conflict  over  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  great  landlords  shall  pay  some 
taxes  and  whether  or  not  there  shall  be 
a  fair  valuation  of  the  lands  of  Great 
Britain  for  purposes  of  taxation.  Mar- 
quis Katsura,  the  prime  minister  of 
Japan,  has  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Diet 
which  was  twice  beaten  and  which  twice 
went  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  popular  chamber,  and  was 
twice  beaten  in  the  House  of  Peers — 
which  is  their  House  of  Lords,  and 
which,  like  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
is  a  house  of  landlords.  Katsura  has  in- 
troduced two  Ijills  now,  one  of  which  re- 
mits some  of  the  taxes  borne  by  the  now 
over-burdened  rice-growers,  and  the 
other  of  which  calls  for  a  revaluation  of 
the  building  lands  of  Japan — for  it  is 
in  the  cities  that  the  great  increase  in 
land  values  in  Japan  has  occurred.  He 
proposes  to  get  more  revenue  from  that 
source  and  he  proposes  to  direct  that  bill 
through  the  House  of  Peers  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  landlords. 

"Here  you  have  a  people  who  are 
going  into  Manchuria  with  their  goods 
and  selling  them,  who  have  gone  in  there 
in  the  past  and  who  have  had  control  of 


certain  railroad  lines  which  they  have 
taken  away  from  Russia.  The  South 
Manchurian  line  goes  from  Port  Arthur 
almost  to  Chen  Chung  and  then  connects 
with  a  short  line  with  the  Trans-Siberian 
route  at  Harbin.  This  South  Man- 
churian railroad  is  equipped  with  Amer- 
ican rails,  American  locomotives,  Amer- 
ican cars — including  Pullmans — and, 
notwithstanding  the  talk  about  discrim- 
ination in  the  carriage  of  goods,  I  can 
say  that  as  far  as  I  know — and  I  tried  to 
look  into  the  matter — our  merchants  have 
generally  just  as  good  a  chance  as  the 
Japanese  merchants.  There  may  be  some 
favoritism  in  certain  instances;  that  is 
one  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature 
and  I  suppose  the  enterprising  gentle- 
men who  run  the  railroad,  try  to  give 
some  advantages  to  their  friends  in 
South  Manchuria.  But  our  merchants  do 
not  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  as 
do  the  Japanese  merchants.  A  Japanese 
merchant  will  look  around  and  find  some 
other  Japanese  merchants  who  are  send- 
ing things  into  Manchuria,  and  they  will 
clul)  together  and  take  an  entire  car,  in 
that  way  getting  the  carriage  for  a  very 
small  sum.  But  the  American  merchant 
who  doesn't  know  about  these  conditions 
or  is  careless  of  them,  sends  his  goods 
over  there,  loads  them  into  a  car,  and, 
although  they  may  fill  only  a  part  of  the 
car  he  is  charged  for  the  whole  car.  Con- 
sequently up  goes  the  cry  about  the  dis- 
crimination against  foreigners  on  the 
South  Manchurian  road. 

"Certainly  we  of  the  United  States 
have  had  trouble  enough  with  these  great 
railroad  powers.  Chicago  especially  has 
had  its  railroad  troubles,  being  one  of 
tile  great  railroad  centers  of  the  world. 
Aknost  any  man  will  admit,  no  matter 
who  he  is,  that  there  are  great  difficul- 
ties in  the  railroad  problem,  and  most 
men  will  admit  that  not  only  are  these 
great  difficulties  but  that  the  railroads 
constitute  a  menace  to  our  state  and  fed- 
eral politics. 

"Large  banking  syndicates  in  this 
country  are  not  only  trying  to  get  rail- 
road franchises  and  to  lend  the  money 
to  those  who  want  to  promote  railroad 
l)uilding  in  Manchuria  and  North  China, 
but  they  are  actually  using  the  State  De- 
])artment  of  Washington  to  force  them 
into  this.  Not  only  railroads,  but  inter- 
ests for  supplying  water  or  electricity  to 
cities  and  other  privileged  interests,  in- 
cluding the  very  people  who  are  now 
standiu""  before  the  bar  of  the   United 
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States,  the  Standard  Oil  group,  are  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  grat^bers  in  China 
to-day.  What  is  Mr.  Taft  about,  if  he 
is  so  wise,  if  he  is  constitutionally  the 
jurist  that  he  is  said  to  be,  if  he  is  a 
just  man.  Is  he,  then,  asleep  while  Mr. 
Knox  is  actually  forcing  the  other  pow- 
ers to  give  some  place  to  the  syndicates 
which  have  been  making  so  much  trouble 
in  our  own  country?  This  would  be  al! 
well  enough  if  no  revolution  were  brew- 
ing in  China,  but  anybody  who  knows 
anything  about  the  Far  East,  knows  that 
is  precisely  the  case. 

"There  are  two  great  elements  in 
China,  warring  against  each  other,  which 
if  left  alone,  will  combine  against  all  for- 
eigners. One  of  these  is  the  New  China, 
— the  China  which  has  been  influenced 
by  the  missionaries,  by  the  teachings  of 
the  white  men,  the  foreigners,  by  our 
civilization.  China  has  sent  to  Japan  tens 
of  thousands  of  her  picked  young  men 
to  study  the  learning  of  the  Japanese,  to 
study  the  use  of  arms,  to  study  the 
l)uilding  of  ships,  to  study  the  equipment 
in  the  machine  shops,  and  these  young 
men  have  gone  back  home,  every  one  of 
them  as  a  teacher.  Thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  picked  Chinese  have 
come  to  the  United  States  and  to  Europe 
and  have  taken  back  with  them  the  learn- 
ing of  the  West.  With  all  the  awakened 
ambition  in  a  proud,  serious,  powerfvil, 
stable  people  like  the  Chinese,  these  peo- 
ple mean  revolution.  But  beside  these 
representatives  of  the  newer  China  there 
are  those  who  stand  for  the  old  civiliza- 
tion, who  say  of  this  new  growth  that  you 
call  the  new  world — 'What  is  it?  Noth- 
ing. These  people  were  living  in  caves  and 
wearing  the  skins  of  animals  when  we 
were  a  mighty,  high  race  of  men.  We 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  new 
learning.  We  say  China  for  the  Chinese." 
So  they  combine  with  the  New  Chinese 
who  say,  'New  China  for  the  Chinese,' 
and  together  they  face  the  foreigner. 
Who  will  be  the  first  foreigners  they  will 
face?  Naturally,  those  who  have  gone 
in  for  grabbing  their  railroad  rights,  for 
l)uilding  waterworks,  for  bonding  them 
for  things  they  have  not  been  consulted 
about.  For  it  is  their  Manchus,  it  is  their 
Mandarins,  the  officials  with  whom  they 
have  nothing  to  do,  who  have  been  graft- 
ing all  the  way  from  the  top  down  to 
the  bottom,  and  from  the  bottom  up  to 
the  top  again. 

"What  was  Great  Britain's  experience 
in   Egypt?     Her    Lombard    street   men 


loaned  money  to  the  Khedive,  who  built 
palaces,  who  did  a  lot  of  things,  but  who 
spent  the  money.  These  Lombard  street 
men  said,  'We  will  have  high  interest; 
the  interest  ought  to  be  high  because  of 
the  risk.  We  will  have  every  penny  of 
it."  When  the  Khedive  could  not  pay 
tl"iis  interest,  he  compounded  it  and  this 
(!cl)t,  compounded  and  compounded,  was 
at  last  refused  payment.  The  Khedive 
liimself  was  bankrupt;  he  could  not  raise 
the  money  from  his  people  and,  shame 
on  England,  she  sent  a  fleet  down  to 
bombard  Alexandria. 

"Is  that  going  to  be  our  fate?  Are 
we  going  to  say  that  because  Japan  or 
any  other  power  has  a  good  thing  in 
Asia,  that  we  should  have  it,  too;  that 
although  it  may  not  be  right,  the  other 
fellows  are  getting  in  and  why  shouldn't 
we?  Is  that  to  be  our  sentiment?  A 
mighty  high  one,  I  must  say !  Shame  on 
my  country  for  such  a  policy !  If  she 
wants  trade,  let  her  go  over  there.  If 
she  wants  commerce  with  the  Orient, 
there  is  one  way,  a  great  way  to  get  it, 
break  down  the  tariff.  If  you  don't  want 
to  break  down  the  tariff',  do  what  we  did 
with  Hawaii,  establish  reciprocity.  Say 
to  China,  'We  will  send  our  commodities 
into  your  country  and  if  you  will  make 
them  free  of  duty,  you  can  send  your 
goods  and  things  into  our  country  free 
of  duty.'  That  will  be  free  trade.  That 
will  bind  the  nations.  That  will  start  ex- 
tensive commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  will  give  our  merchants  and 
everybody  a  chance.  It  will  be  helpful 
to  our  workmen,  it  will  benefit  our  fac- 
tories. 

"While  we  build  up  our  tariff',  how- 
ever, and,  at  the  same  time,  build  up 
antagonism,  we  are  talking  about  pro- 
moting trade  by  sending  out  diplomats 
to  Asia  to  get  these  concessions  for  our 
banking  syndicates.  I  warn  you,  my 
countrymen,  that  if  this  thing  is  con- 
tinued, we  will  have  such  conditions  in 
Asia  that  the  young  men  of  this  country 
will  be  sent  there  to  be  shot  full  of  lead 
or  to  shoot  others  full  of  lead.  It  will 
mean  nothing  but  trouble  for  us.  It  will 
])e  uncivilization  instead  of  civilization. 
It  will  be  foolhardy,  it  will  be  a  crime! 
Japan  is  against  that.  I  believe  Japan 
wants  to  have  trade  with  us.  I  believe 
that  Japan  is  on  the  same  general  road 
to  civilization  that  we  are.  All  this  talk 
about  her  bad  morals  in  trade  may  react 
upon  ourselves,  for  we  were  her  teach- 
ers, and  God  knows  that  the  men  we  sent 
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over  there  were  not  above  suspicion," 
(Applause.) 

MR.  S.  M.  SINGLETON:  "What 
is  your  opinion,  Mr.  George,  of  the 
tiieorv  which  seems  to  be  quite  prevalent 
that  japan  intends  or  is  quite  Hkely  to 
force  a  war  upon  this  country?" 

MR.  GEORGE:  "I  think  that  is  all 
rubbish.  Japan  doesn't  want  a  war  with 
anybody  on  earth.  She  has  her  own 
troubles.  She  is  simply  crushed  with 
debt.  These  two  great  wars  have  forced 
her  into  frightful  debt  and  the  most  of 
the  people  are  farmers  and  very  poor 
farmers  at  that.  There  have  been  great 
demands  upon  the  exchequer  and  upon 
the  individuals  of  the  nation  for  money 
to  meet  the  great  necessities,  and  the 
legitimate  necessities  of  progress. 

"There  was  fear  in  Japan  of  a  conflict 
with  the  United  States  over  the  immigra- 
tion problem,  and  if  there  had  been  any- 
thing like  a  general  hammering  up  of 
Japanese  in  California  and  Oregon,  I 
think  there  would  have  been  a  retalia- 
tion against  Americans  in  Japan.  That 
might  have  brought  on  a  war,  but  there 
is  no  fear  of  a  conflict  to-day  unless  in 
the  general  confusion  that  is  likely  to 
arise  soon  in  China,  especially  in  Man- 
churian  China,  there  should  arise  ill-feel- 
ing between  the  two  countries  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  precipitate  a  war." 

MR.  SINGLETON:  "Japan's  prepa- 
ration for  war  is  made  against  Russia 
rather  than  against  the  United  States?" 

MR.  GEORGE:  "Entirely  so.  Be- 
sides, according  to  the  offensive  and  de- 
fensive treaty  between  Japan  and  Eng- 
land, Japan  is  required  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  ships  of  certain  capacity  and 
power  and  modernness  to  be  floating 
ready  for  service." 

MR.  W.  S.  SMITH,  JR.:  "Do  you 
think  that  Japan  has  her  eye  on  the 
Philippines  with  a  view  to  taking  them 
away  from  us?" 

MR.  GEORGE :  "I  think  the  Philip- 
pines constitute  part  of  the  natural  archi- 
pelago of  what  is  called  the  Japanese 
empire.  Japan  is  an  island  nation;  she 
loves  the  islands  and  would  regard  the 
I'hilippines  as  part  of  her  own  terri- 
tory. Formosa,  the  southern  point,  you 
will  remember,  is  very  close  to  the 
Philippine  group.  But  that  Japan  would 
undertake  to  engage  in  a  war  to  get  the 
Philippines  would  in  my  opinion  be 
monstrous  to  suppose.  The  taking  of 
Formosa  from  the  Chinese  after  the 
Chinese  war  involved  great  problems  to 


Japan.  I  doubt  if  the  outside  world 
knew  anything  about  it.  Japan  had  to 
put  two  armies  in  the  field,  one  in  the 
north  of  Formosa  and  one  in  the  south, 
to  practically  bring  about  a  Roman 
peace.  The  island  was  filled  with  for- 
ests and  an  incorrigible  people,  who 
probably  thought  that  they  had  a  right 
to  that  part  of  the  planet.  The  Japanese 
undertook  to  civilize  them,  and  they  used 
the  same  means  of  civilization  that  we 
used  in  the  Philippines,  that  is,  soldiers. 

"Japan  is  not  anxious  to  take  the 
Philippines.  She  is  not  yet  ready  in 
Korea.  In  the  south  she  has  abandoned 
most  of  the  fortifications  around  Port 
Arthur  which  Russia  built  at  such  a 
tremendous  expense,  and  her  line  of  de- 
fense will  be  in  the  north,  where  she  is 
completing  her  railroad  lines  so  as  to 
be  able  to  put  one  million  men  into  the 
field.  It  is  said  that  Russia  has  sent  into 
the  Vladivostok  territory  five  million 
people  since  the  Japanese  war.  I  don't 
know  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  but  in 
traveling  over  the  Trans-Siberian  line,  I 
did  not  see  much  goods — the  kind  of 
traffic  that  usually  encumbers  a  railroad 
— but  I  did  see  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren going  west  in  trains  that  looked  like 
excursion  trains." 

MR.  J.  W.  STOCKWELL:  "How 
do  you  suppose  Japan  would  finance  an- 
other war?" 

MR.  GEORGE:  "That  would  be  a 
very  great  problem  for  Japan,  especially 
if  she  had  the  antagonism  of  the  outside 
world.  How  could  she  place  her  bonds 
in  the  United  States  with  a  decided  feel- 
ing against  her?  How  could  she  place 
her  bonds  in  Lombard  street  with  a 
doubtful  feeling  existing?  How  could 
she  place  her  bonds  in  France,  if  the 
money  powers  were  all  against  her? 
There  seems  to  be  now  a  conspiracy — 
or  an  unfortunate  attitude  toward  Japan, 
at  any  rate — that  all  over  the  world  ex- 
cept in  England,  there  is  an  adverse  feel- 
ing toward  Japan.  It  would  almost  seem' 
that  all  these  countries  had  great  press 
agencies,  which  they  were  working  very 
hard  to  create  an  adverse  sentiment  to- 
ward Japan." 

Mr.  STOCKWELL:  "Do  you  mean 
to  include  the  United  States  in  that?" 

MR.  GEORGE :    "I  certainly  do." 

PROF.  J.  PAUL  GOODE:  "Do  you 
suppose  there  is  an  active  press  agency 
in  the  United  States  to  stir  up  that  ani- 
mosity?" 

MR.  GEORGE :     "It  almost  looks  so 
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to  me.  One  day  Mr.  Schiff  comes  out 
ar.d  astonishes  everybody  in  a  speech  in 
New  York  and  another  day  a  statement 
given  out  at  Washington  appears  in  the 
press,  saying-  that  the  great  American  in- 
terests are  trying  to  get  some  of  the 
good  things  in  China,  but  are  finding  that 
Japan  is  opposing  them.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  Germany  is  opposing  them,  that 
France  is  opposing  them  and  that  Russia 
has  L^een  opposing  them.  Every  one  of 
these  lowers  wants  to  get  these  good 
tilings." 

^IR.  GEORGE  E.  HOOKER:  "What 
is  tile  explanation  to  be  given  for  this 
widespread  adverse  feeling,  of  which  you 
speak  ?'' 

MR.  GEORGE:  "I  don't  know.  I 
think  many  people  in  the  United  States 
liave  seriously  believed  that  the  Japanese 
are  out  to  get  everything  for  Japan.  They 
believe  that  the  Japanese  dislike  the  Oc- 
cid  iitals.  It  has  been  said  that  no  Oc- 
cidental can  understand  the  Oriental 
mind.  That  is  bosh.  The  Oriental  is  a 
luiman  being  and  governed  by  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  the  human  family.  He  is 
a  little  serious  when  he  says  ,  'How  do 
you  do?'  and  a  little  serious  when  he 
says  'Good-bye/  but  between  those  times 
he  can  laugh  and  talk  like  any  other 
human  being." 

AIR.  CUMMINS  :  "How  do  the  Jap- 
anese compare  in  their  industrial  organ- 
ization and  industrial  efficiency  with  the 
Ignited  States?" 

:\1R.  GEORGE:  "It  is  said  that  the 
Japanese  will  excel  us  at  manufacturing 
and  beat  us  at  our  own  game  because 
of  their  cheap  labor.  Nothing  is  farther 
from  the  truth  than  that.  For  instance, 
I  Avent  in  the  Osaka  cotton  mills  and 
found  Japanese  men  in  charge,  Japanese 
who  had  worked  in  the  mills  of  South 
Carolina.  These  mills  have  been  likened 
more  to  those  of  Carolina  than  to  those 
of  Massachusetts.  I  found  they  were 
making  a  very  coarse  web  for  the  Man- 
churian  trade,  a  kind  of  web  that  we  do 
not  pretend  to  make.  It  is  too  coarse  for 
us,  but  it  sells  well  in  Manchuria. 

"I  found  the  place  full  of  operatives. 
It  was  explained  to  me  that  this  was  be- 
cause their  people  could  not  handle  as 
many  spindles  as  ours.  I  found  that 
while  wages  were  about  one-fourth  of 
those  in  South  Carolina,  their  people 
could  handle  only  one-fourth  the  num- 
ber of  spindles.  It  is  not  to  be  generally 
supposed  that  cheap  labor  means  cheap 


production.  It  is  a  fact  proved  all  oVer 
the  world,  that  high-priced  labor  is,  in 
the  end,  the  best  labor  for  production." 

PROFESSOR  GOODE:  "What  do 
you  think  of  the  proposition  that  is  some- 
tinics  advanced  that  the  Chinese  are  in- 
tellectuallv  superior  to  the  Japanese?" 

.MR.  GEORGE :  'T  think  there  are 
some  differences,  due  chiefly  to  differ- 
ences in  geographical  conditions.  One 
has  a  people  distributed  over  islands  and 
the  other  over  a  vast  continent.  One  has 
a  great  mass  of  people,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  we  know  practically  noth- 
ing about,  with  their  various  languages, 
and  their  various  customs  and  with 
everything  that  makes  for  habits  of  in- 
ertia. It  is  a  stationary  nation,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  here  is  a  quick,  nervous 
people,  living  always  apprehensively  and 
knowing  the  danger  of  being  in  a  posi- 
tion where  their  country  may  be  attacked. 
Although  they  are  an  alert  people,  they 
are  supposed  to  be  inferior  and  super- 
ficial. I  see  nothing  to  indicate  that. 
The  one  nation  is  still  gazing  at  the  re- 
mote past ;  the  other  is  alive  to  the 
present." 

AIR.  LOBDELL:  "You  spoke  of  the 
possibility  of  a  revolution  in  China.  Do 
you  see  any  signs  of  it  in  the  immediate 
future  ?" 

AIR.  GEORGE:  "Yes.  I  thought 
there  was  going  to  be  one  before  I  got 
out  of  the  country." 

AIR.  J.  W.  STOCKWELL:  "In  the 
makeup  of  the  foreign  population,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  China  and  Korea,  is 
Japan  entirely  free  from  racial  and  re- 
ligious feeling?" 

^AIR.  GEORGE:  "No.  Just  as  China 
has  a  contempt  for  the  easily-changing 
Japanese,  who  have  taken  up  the  vagaries 
of  this  new  civilization,  so  the  Japanese 
have  a  contempt  for  the  people  who  like 
the  Chinese,  will  stay  in  the  old  rut  in 
the  fact  of  the  obvious  advantages  of 
the  new  ideas  and  the  new  civilization. 
The  religion,  however,  is  very  much  the 
same ;  the  feudalism  and  the  great 
Chinese  philosophy  is  the  philosophy  of 
ancient  Japan." 

AIR.  J.  W.  STOCKWELL:  "I  mean 
in  a  broader  way,  would  she  have  an 
idea  of  the  federation  of  these  countries 
on  account  of  religious  feeling?" 

AIR.  GEORGE:  "Not  on  religious 
grounds.  Such  a  fedetation  might  be 
brought  about  on  political  grounds  to 
make  a  common  defense  against  the  foN 
eiener," 
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THE  CALUMET  DRAINAGE  PROBLEM 


Probably  one  of  the  most  successful 
phases  of  Chicago's  campaign  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  health  has  been  the 
l)ractieal  elimination  of  an  impure  water 
supply.  The  establishment  of  an  ade- 
quate drainage  system  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Sanitary  District  has  had 
a  noteworthy  effect  in  reducing  the 
mortality  from  those  diseases  which  are 
due  primarily  to  water  impurities. 
Statistics  cited  by  Health  Commission- 
er Evans,  show  a  decreased  typhoid 
mortality  rate  of  from  175  per  100,000 
in  1891  to  12  per  100,000  in  1909. 

Only  one  part  of  the  city  now  re- 
mains without  fairly  adequate  facili- 
ties for  the  disposal  of  its  sewage  and, 
thus,  for  the  protection  of  it  water  sup- 
ply. The  Calumet  district  lying  at  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  still 
empties  its  sewage  into  the  lake,  pol- 
luting the  source  of  its  water  supply 
and  endangering  that  territory  served 
by  the  Sixty-eight  street  crib — includ- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  Hyde  Park. 
The  elimination  of  this  source  of  dan- 
ger is  one  of  the  very  serious  problems 
which  now  confronts  those  who  are 
working  for  a  healthier  Chicago. 

This  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  purification  of  the  water 
supply  for  the  Calumet  District  is  an 
interstate  problem.  The  towns  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Indiana — Whit- 
ing, Hammond  and  others — which  use 
the  same  water  supply  and  which  have 
a  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the 
present  bad  conditions,  are  quite  as 
much  concerned  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  as  is  the  City  of  Chicago.  The 
fact,  too,  that  this  problem  can  not  be 
satisfactorily  and  completely  disposed 
of  by  either  of  the  interested  parties 
without  the  help  of  the  other,  increases 
the  difdculties  in  the  way  of  a  solution. 
The  situation  calls  for  co-operation  of 


tlie  most   intelligent  sort   between  the 
City  of  Chicago  and  the  Indiana  towns. 

Two  methods  have  been  suggested 
for  the  improvement  of  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  Calumet  District.  One  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  purification 
plant  which  should  remove  the  impuri- 
ties in  whole  or  in  part  before  the 
sewage  is  discharged  into  the  lake. 
The  other  contemplates  the  construc- 
tion of  a  channel  through  the  Sag  val- 
ley which  should  connect  with  the  main 
drainage  canal  of  the  Sanitary  District 
and  which  should  carry  off  the  sewage 
of  the  Calumet  region  and  free  the  lake 
entirely  from  this  source  of  pollution. 
The  Sanitary  District  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  latter  plan  but  it  has 
been  unable  to  get  the  proper  authority 
from  the  Federal  government  for  the 
diversion  of  sufficient  water  from  the 
lake  to  operate  the  new  canal. 

The  Calumet  water  question  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  the  question  of 
wdiether  or  not  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  issue  a  permit  for 
the  construction  of  the  proposed 
Sag  canal  was  discussed  at  a  Sat- 
urday luncheon  of  the  City  Club  on 
March  31st  by  Mr.  George  M.  Wisner, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Sanitary  District ; 
Dr.  "W.  A.  Evans,  Health  Commissioner 
of  the  City  of  Chicago ;  Mr.  Lawrence 
Becker,  Mayor  of  Hammond,  Indiana, 
and  Mr.  C.  D.  Hill,  Chief  Engineer  of 
Sewers  of  Chicago.  Among  the  guests 
were  :  Mr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  Chemist  State 
Board  of  Plealth,  Indianapolis ;  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Bartow,  Director  State  Water 
Survey,  Urbana,  111. ;  Mr.  Beaumont 
Parks,  Mayor  of  Whiting,  Indiana ;  Dr. 
A.  J.  Lauer,  Commissioner  of  Health, 
Whiting,  Indiana ;  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Rees, 
Major  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Chi- 
cago ;  Dr.  William  D.  Weiss,  Health 
Commissioner,  Hammond,  Indiana,  and 
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.^[i-.  J.  IT.  Brewster,  AVatcr  Chemist, 
State  l^oard  of  Health,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  ]Mr.  Henry  J.  Aaron  of  the  City 
Club  Committee  on  AVater  Drainage 
and  SeAvasre  presided. 

Chairman  Aaron:  "The  whole 
world  is  aureed  on  the  propo- 
sition that  the  American  Govern- 
ment accomplished  at  least  one  great 
task  in  Cuba;  it  cleaned  np  Havana 
liarbor  and  thus  worked  a  com])lete 
eradication  of  yellow  fever.  If  1  am 
correctly  informed,  we  have  yet  to 
point  to  anything  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  completely  eradicated  in 
our  own  country.  I  think  the  City  Club 
can  engage  in  no  task  that  is  of  greater 
importance  to  Chicago  and  to  this  en- 
tire section  than  to  agitate  our  ow^n 
problem  of  lake  pollution  with  its  re- 
sultant disease  and  death.  Fortunately 
we  have  wdth  us  to-day  gentlemen  who 
can  speak  with  authority  on  the  prop- 
osition. I  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
as  the  first  speaker,  Mr.  George  M. 
Wisner,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Sanitary 
District   of  Chicago."      (Applause.) 

Mr.  George  M.  Wisner 

'"The  advisability  of  digging  the 
Calumet  channel  was  not  consid- 
ered when  the  original  drainage 
canal  was  planned  and  when  finally, 
the  law  providing  for  it  w^as 
passed ;  the  canal  was  designed  simply 
to  take  care  of  the  Chicago  river  basin. 
Shortly  after  the  work  was  started, 
however,  it  was  suggested  that  some 
day  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  drain- 
age of  the  Calumet  District  would 
have  to  be  worked  out.  The  engineers 
in  discussing  the  main  drainage  chan- 
nel, which  runs  from  the  west  fork  of 
the  Chicago  River  to  the  Desplaines 
River  at  Lockport  and  which  was  the 
largest  channel  of  its  size  ever  built, 
were  rather  uncertain  as  to  how^  large  a 
channel  they  should  ])uild.  In  order  to 
be  perfectly  safe,  they  constructed  the 
channel  so  that  instead  of  being  large 
enough  to  carry  only  ten  thousand 
cubic  feet — that  is,  about  seventy-five 
thousand  gallons — of  water  per  second, 
it  can  carry  fourteen  thousand  cubic 
feet ;  that  is,  it  is  to-day  40  per  cent 
larger  than  was  originally  intended. 

"As  it  has  turned  out.  this  change  in 
design  lias  been  a  very  fortunate  thing, 
for  now  if  we  are  alloAved  to  build  the 


Calumet  channel  as  I  think  we  will  be 
some  day  we  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  the  Calumet  District  in  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  manner,  for 
the  reason  that  ten  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  water  is  all  we  need  to  take  care  of 
the  sewage  coming  from  the  Chicago 
end.  Eventually  we  can  take  care  of 
four  thousand  more  coming  through 
the  Sag  valley  and  emptying  into  the 
present  main  channel. 

"To  those  Avho  are  not  familiar  with 
the  topography,  I  would  call  their  at- 
tention to  this  map  on  the  wall.  The 
Calumet  River,  as  you  know,  at  South 
Chicago,  empties  into  the  lake  at  this 
place.  One  branch  of  it  rises  over 
along  the  lake  shore  in  Indiana,  and  the 
other  branch,  the  Little  Calumet  so- 
called — which  is  really  the  larger  of 
the  two  branches — rises  near  the  Michi- 
gan line.  These  rivers  flow  and  empty 
into  the  lake.  There  is  a  low  ridge  be- 
tween the  Calumet  River  and  the  main 
channel  of  the  drainage  canal  through 
which  we  can  cut  and  reverse  the  Calu- 
met River  in  practically  the  same  way 
that  the  Chicago  River  has  been  re- 
versed. In  order  to  get  action  on  this 
proposition  Mayor  Busse  and  President 
McCormick  of  the  Sanitary  District 
about  a  year  ago  "appointed  a  commis- 
sion of  engineers  consisting  of  Mr.  C. 
D.  Hill,  Mr.  "W.  S.  McHarg,  Mr.  John 
Ericson  and  myself.  As  representatives 
of  the  City  and  the  Sanitary  District, 
we  worked  together  on  this  prob- 
lem of  designing  the  waterways 
and  taking  care  of  the  sewage 
of  that  part  of  Chicago  south  of 
Eighty-seventh  street.  Our  commis- 
sion made  a  report  in  w^hich  we 
advocated  that  a  seAvage  disposal  ex- 
perimental plant  should  be  built  and 
intimated  that  the  only  proper  solution 
as  we  saw  it  at  that  time  was  to  reverse 
the  Calumet  River  and  to  alloAv  the 
sewers  to  empty  into  the  canal  beyond 
the  regulating  works,  so  that  no  scaa^- 
age  could  get  into  the  Calumet  River, 
and  also  that  if  necessary  there  should 
be  established  purification  works. 

"The  present  |)opulation  of  the  Calu- 
met District  in  the  State  of  Illinois  is 
about  130,000,  and  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana about  as  much  more — at  least 
over  100,000.  xVll  of  these  people  are 
at  present  sending  their  drainage  either 
directly  into  the  lake  or  into  the  Calu- 
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met  River  and  thence  into  the  lake.  This 
pollution  is  emptying  into  the  lake 
Avithin  tAvo  and  one-half  miles  by  air 
line  from  the  Sixty-eighth  street  crib — 
or  about  four  miles  if  you  go  around 
the  breakwater.  As  you  all  know  the 
population  in  the  Calumet  District  is 
growing — and  groAving  fast.  The  town 
of  Gary  has  sprung  up  and  will  add  to 
the  pollution  which  is  being  poured  in- 
to the  lake. 

''The  Calumet  River  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Chicago  River  except  that 
it  is  larger.  At  times  there  is  practi- 
cally no  flow  in  it,  the  stream  is  almost 
stagnant.  At  other  times,  there  is  as 
much  as  16,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  flowing  through  it,  with  the  cur- 
rent reaching  two,  three  or  four  miles 
an  hour.  The  great  danger  comes  in 
this  way:  In  the  summer  months  the 
sewage  and  filth  and  waste  from  manu- 
facturing concerns  such  as  the  steel 
company  and  the  glucose  company,  one 
of  which  is  located,  I  believe,  right 
near  the  Indiana  state  line,  empty  their 
filth  into  a  stagnant  stream.  It  lays 
there  and  settles  to  the  bottom,  and 
then  along  comes  a  severe  and  heavy 
rainstorm  and  the  filth  is  scoured  out 
into  the  lake. 

"That  was  the  problem  we  had  to 
solve.  We  could  not  take  all  of  th« 
water  in  the  heavy  discharge  through 
the  Sag  canal,  but  we  could  take 
enough  of  it  so  that  the  river  would  not 
discharge  sewage  into  the  lake  more 
than  possibly  nineteen  or  twenty  days 
in  the  year.  The  domestic  sew^age 
would  be  j)laced  in  the  canal  beyond 
controlling  works  to  be  located  at  Blue 
Island.  All  the  sewage  would  be  col- 
lected, brought  down  and  put  through 
the  controlling  works  or  locks,  so  that 
it  could  not  get  into  the  river  and  go 
out  into  the  lake  if  there  were  a  heavy 
discharge.  In  ordinary  times  there 
would  be  enough  water  taken  in  to 
keep  the  current  going  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

"The  Calumet  River  drains  practic- 
ally 830  square  miles ;  of  that  amount 
about  455  square  miles  is  in  Indiana 
and,  therefore,  not  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Sanitary  District  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  except  through  the 
Federal  courts.  The  situation  which 
I  have  just  outlined  is  becoming  very 
dangerous  to  the  public  health.     The 


water  coming  from  the  Sixty-eighth 
street  crib  is  distributed  in  the  City  of 
Chicago ;  from  the  city  engineer  I  un- 
derstand part  of  it  will  go  as  far  north 
as  Thirty-ninth  street  and  it  is  entirely 
possible  for  it  to  go  farther.  All  of  the 
residents  of  Chicago  south  of  Thirty- 
ninth  street  are,  therefore,  apt  to  be 
drinking  impure  water  on  account  of 
the  pollution  coming  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan from  the  Calumet  River.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  from  there  north, 
Chicago  and  the  suburbs  are  pretty 
well  protected.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  no  sewage  going  into  the  lake 
from  the  Calumet  River  north  to  the 
City  of  Evanston.  The  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict is  building  a  channel  Avhich  Avill 
prevent  the  sewage  going  into  the  lake 
as  far  north  as  Glencoe.  As  far  as  that 
part  of  Chicago  north  of  Thirty-ninth 
street  is  concerned,  therefore,  your 
water  supply  is  pretty  Avell  protected. 

"Some  few  years  ago  there  Avas  a 
commission  knoAvn  as  the  International 
Waterways  Commission  appointed  by 
President  McKinley  or  President 
Roosevelt — I  have  forgotten  which — to 
meet  a  similar  commission  of  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  Canadian  GoA-ernment. 
The  particular  business  of  this  commis- 
sion was  to  decide  upon  the  Avater 
rights  of  the  lakes  and  the  riA^ers  be- 
tAveen  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  and  also,  I  believe,  to  go 
into  some  boundary  questions,  if  nec- 
essary. They  had  A'ery  broad  instruc- 
tions. At  that  time,  as  you  probably 
all  remember,  the  propriety  of  draAving 
the  water  aAvay  from  Niagara  Falls  and 
spoiling  the  scenery  by  using  the  Avater 
through  Avater  poAver  plants  was  dis- 
cussed. Part  of  the  work  of  this  com- 
mission was  to  say  hoAV  much  the  Ca- 
nadians should  take  and  hoAV  much  the 
poAver  plants  on  the  United  States  side 
should  take.  Incidentally,  the  Cana- 
dians brought  up  the  point  that  if  the 
United  States  took  10,000  feet  through 
the  Chicago  drainage  canal,  they  should 
be  alloAved  additional  Avater  at  the 
Falls.  This  commission  finally  re- 
ported, apportioning  the  Avater  to  be 
used  for  poAver  purposes  betAveen  the 
Canadians  and  the  United  States,  and 
limiting  the  amount  that  each  should 
take.  They  also  limited  in  their  recom- 
mendations the  amount  Chicago  should 
take  Avhich  Avas  10,000  cubic  feet  per 
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secuiul.  This  was  doue  without  con- 
sulting the  Sanitary  District  in  any 
way  as  to  how  ranch  Avould  be  required 
For  the  successful  operation  of  the 
drainage  canal. 

■'About  that  time  Ave  discovered  that 
we  Avanted  an  extra  four  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  water  to  take  care  of  the  Calu- 
met situation  and  we  applied  for  a  per- 
mit. This  was  refused,  the  Secretary 
of  AYar  claiming  he  could  not  give  us 
this  except  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  Chief  of 
Engineers  did  not  make  such  a  recom- 
mendation, but  on  the  other  hand 
recommended  that  we  should  be  limited 
to  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Mr. 
Taft,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  War, 
agreed  that  a  friendly  suit  should  be 
started  in  the  United  States  Court  by 
Avhich  our  rights  should  be  determined. 
The  Sanitary  District  claims  the  right 
to  take  the  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
for  domestic  purposes,  particularly  as 
Lake  Michigan  itself  is  lodged  entirely 
in  the  United  States.  The  GoA^ernment, 
hoAve\'er,  claims  that  the  withdraAval  of 
this  Avater  Avould  loAver  the  lakes  from 
one  to  tAvo  inches.  Undoubtedly  it  Avill 
loAver  the  lakes  somCAA'hat  but  it  Avill 
not  keep  on  loAvering  them;  it  Avill 
loAver  the  lakes  to  a  certain  point  and 
then  stop.  AA^e  claim  that  the  lowering 
of  the  lakes  an  inch  will  not  affect  navi- 
gation very  much  for  the  reason  that 
the  A^ariation  in  one  day  is  sometimes 
as  much  as  tAVO  feet  in  the  level  of  the 
lake,  and  in  a  period  of  years  it  has 
been  known  to  vary  as  much  as  six 
feet.  We  insist  that  one  inch  is  not 
enough  to  fight  OA^er. 

'  *  The  district  had  assumed  that  there 
Avas  no  opposition  to  our  taking  10,000 
cubic  feet.  AVe  were  fighting  for  the 
14,000  cubic  feet  and  are  still  fighting 
for  it.  AVe  assumed  that  the  Govern- 
ment Avould  not  have  any  objections  to 
our  building  the  canal  so  long  as  Ave 
Avould  say  that  pending  the  outcome 
of  this  suit,  Ave  Avould  not  take  over 
10,000  cubic  feet.  I  think  from  conA^er- 
sations  I  liaA^e  had  with  Major  Rees 
that  he  saAV  no  particular  harm  in  it 
and  reported  favorably  in  regard  to  it. 
I  also  had  a  talk  Avith  General  Marshall 
at  one  time — and  he  was  faA^orable  to 
it;  Secretary  Dickinson  said  he  thought 
it  would  be  all  right — but  Avhen  Ave  ap- 
plied for  the  permit  there  Avas  a  hitch. 


It  seems  the  Chief  of  Engineers  thought 
Ave  should  go  to  Congress  for  the  per- 
mit. AVhether  Congress  Avould  grant  it 
or  not,  I  do  not  knoAv. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  oppo- 
sition to  our  taking  this  Avater. 
Why?  Because  if  Ave  take  the 
water  here,  they  don't  have  it  at  Ni- 
agara to  generate  poAver.  They  Avant 
all  they  can  get  for  poAver  purposes  at 
that  place.  That  Avould  be  the  oppo- 
sition that  would  deA^elop  to  our  taking 
Avater  here  for  drainage  purposes.  That 
is  about  the  status  of  the  case  at  the 
present  time. 

"AVe  are  in  hopes  that  Ave  may  be 
able  to  get  the  Secretary  of  AVar 
to  change  his  mind  and  giA'e  us  a 
permit  to  construct  this  channel.  He 
has  given  us  a  permit  to  build  the  chan- 
nel but  he  has  not  given  us  any  permit 
to  take  the  Avater  from  the  lake.  To 
build  the  channel  Avithout  being  able 
to  take  the  water  from  the  lake  Avould 
not  be  a  very  Avise  proposition. 

"The  question  may  arise  as  to  Avhy 
this  sewage  may  not  be  taken  care  of 
in  some  other  AA'^ay.  There  are  tAvo  pos- 
sible AA^ays  in  Avhich  it  may  be  taken 
care  of ;  one  is  that  Avhich  Ave  haA'e  pro- 
posed, the  other  is  by  means  of  purifica- 
tion plants.  That  is  one  reason  Avhy  the 
Sanitary  District  established  AAdiat  I 
think  is  the  best  experimental  plant  in 
the  United  States,  to  see  if  it  is  practic- 
able to  treat  scAvage  in  such  a  Avay  that 
the  effluent  from  the  plant  aa^II  be  harm- 
less. AVe  are  carrying  on  elaborate  ex- 
periments. So  far  Ave  haA'e  reached  no 
conclusions  except  that,  no  matter  Avhat 
Ave  do,  our  Avater  supply  Avill  ahvays  be 
in  danger  if  the  effluent  of  a  seAvage 
disposal  plant  is  alloAved  to  pollute  its 
source. 

"AVe  haA^e  a  somcAvhat  different  prob- 
lem from  other  cities  in  that  respect. 
If  Ave  purify  our  seAvage  Ave  must  dump 
the  effluent  right  back  into  our  oaa'u 
drinking  Avater ;  in  most  other  toAvns.  if 
they  purify  their  scAvage,  they  dump  it 
into  the  river  and  the  Avater  supply  of 
some  other  toAvn  and  let  them  take  care 
of  it  themselves.  But  here  we  are  put- 
ting it  right  back  on  ourseh^es.  and  we 
don't  like  it.  AVe  ought  not  to  do  it. 
Of  course,  if  Ave  are  not  allow^ed  to 
build  this  channel,  Ave  Avill  haA'e  to 
build  purification  Avorks  and  do  the 
best  Ave  can. 
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•■[  believe  that,  u])  to  the  time  this 
question  came  up,  the  engineers  of  Chi- 
cago did  not  understand  just  Avhat 
could  be  done  with  purilication  Avorks. 
They  had  read  what  had  been  done  in 
Europe  and  in  other  places  and,  by  a 
great  many  laymen  and  engineers  who 
had  not  looked  into  the  subject,  we 
were  criticised  for  spending  so  much 
money  for  a  drainage  channel  when  we 
could  have  done  so  much  better  and 
cheaper  by  building  purification  plants. 
When  we  investigated  the  matter,  how- 
ever, we  found  that  those  gentlemen 
did  not  know  what  they  w^ere  talking 
about,  that  the  purification  of  the  sew- 
age was  not  enough  to  make  it  safe. 
The  best  purification  to  be  obtained 
with  a  plant  that  is  practicable — you 
can  get  one  that  Avould  absolutely  puri- 
fy the  sewage,  but  it  would  be  so  ex- 
pensive as  to  make  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible of  use — is  one  that  would  take  out 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  impure  mat- 
ter. About  10  per  cent,  of  the  remain- 
der would  be  harmless  inorganic  mat- 
ter; the  other  10  per  cent,  would  be  or- 
ganic matter  which  is  not  harmless. 
What  we  have  most  to  fear,  however, 
is  that  no  matter  how  big  a  plant  we 
build,  we  can  not  make  it  so  that  it  is 
not  subject  to  misuse  and  abuse.  The 
human  element  that  enters  into  the 
problem  must  be  considered.  The  plant 
may  not  always  work  right  and  then 
your  damage  is  done.  If  we  can  drain 
this  water  away  from  us,  however,  and 
give  it  a  chance  to  purify  itself  before  it 
gets  to  another  city  that  takes  its  water 
supply  directly  from  the  river,  we  will 
have  removed  the  source  of  danger 
from  Chicago ;  we  will  have  accom- 
plished what  we  are  after  and  have  se- 
cured results  much  more  cheaply  than 
would  have  been  possible  with  any 
purification  works  that  could  be  built. 

''To  illustrate:  As  nearly  as  we  can 
figure,  in  1922  it  will  cost  the  City  of 
Chicago  about  $80,000  more  per  year  to 
operate  a  purification  plant  than  to 
operate  this  so-called  large  and  expen- 
sive channel  we  propose  to  build.  Mr. 
Hill  and  all  the  prominent  engineers  in 
town,  with  whom  I  have  talked,  agree 
with  me  that  the  building  of  this  chan- 
nel is  the  only  solution  Chicago  can 
make  that  will  properly  protect  us. 

"I  doubt  if  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
realize  the  importance  of  this  subject. 


Doctor  Evans  and  a  few  others  do,  but 
the  remainder  of  us  do  not  think 
enough  about  it.  AYe  do  not  take  suf- 
ficient care  of  ourselves,  but  when  we 
get  sick,  we  wonder  why  we  were  so 
neglectful.  It  would  be  absolutely 
criminal  in  my  mind  to  admit  this 
sewage  into  the  lake  after  it  has 
passed  through  septic  tanks  or 
through  any  of  the  various  purifica- 
tion works  that  are  in  operation  in 
other  cities  and  which,  though  they  re- 
quire large  sums  for  maintenance,  are 
apt  not  to  be  in  good  working  order  at 
all  times. 

"The  beauty  of  the  scheme  for  build- 
ing this  channel  is  that  it  can  be  en- 
larged as  the  population  of  the  dis- 
trict grows.  At  this  time  perhaps,  we 
should  build  a  channel  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  population  up  to  about 
1922 ;  we  should  then  enlarge  it  to  take 
care  of  the  population  up  to  1942.  We 
estimate  that  without  any  purification 
works,  the  drainage  system,  if  it  takes 
14,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second, 
is  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  sew- 
age of  the  population  of  Chicago  up  to 
1942.  By  that  time  we  will  have  to  re- 
sort to  a  partial  purification  of  the  sew- 
age, by  that  I  mean  that  the  effluent 
from  the  larger  city  that  will  be  here 
in  1942,  should  not  be  dumped  into  the 
lake,  but  should  be  partially  purified 
and  then  discharged  into  the  channel. 
That  is,  if  you  take  out  half  of  the  im- 
purities, the  polluted  w^ater  is  only  half 
as  bad  as  it  was ;  with  half  of  the  im- 
purities removed  the  same  dilution  will 
take  care  of  twice  as  many  people. 

"The  situation  in  Indiana  is  just  as 
bad  or  worse  than  the  situation  in  Chi- 
cago. The  sewage  discharge  of  the  In- 
diana towns  is  almost  at  their  intakes. 
I  am  informed  by  some  of  the  reliable 
authorities  that  analyses  of  the  water 
near  the  discharge  of  the  sewer  and 
also  at  the  intake,  have  been  made  and 
that  there  were  practically  as  many 
bacteria  at  the  intakes  as  at  the  dis- 
charge of  the  sewers.  Of  course,  these 
tow^ns  also  affect  the  City  of  Chicago  by 
draining  into  the  Grand  Calumet  and 
into  the  Little  Calumet.  That  w^ater 
comes  down  into  Illinois  and  discharges 
practically  at  our  water  intakes.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  Ave  remedy  our  OAvn 
situation  we  Avill  have  to  see  that  the 
Indiana  towns  do  the  same.    I  am  glad 
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to  say  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessai'V 
to  force  them  because  they  seem  to  be 
very  active  and  very  anxious  to  do  the 
best  they  can,  it'  we  Avill  help  ourselves. 
We  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  ask  them 
to  do  anything  until  we  remedy  this 
situation  in  the  Calumet  District.  When 
■sve  do,  however,  they  will  have  to  rem- 
edy their  situation.  I  have  seen  news- 
paper clippings  where  tlioy  have  been 
re]K)rted  as  saying  that,  as  soon  as  we 
luiilt  the  Sag  canal,  they  Avould  dump 
<ill  of  their  sewage  into  the  Calumet 
\\n-  us  to  take  care  of.  We  can  not  do 
this  because  by  so  much  as  we  take  care 
of  the  sewage  of  the  people  of  Indiana, 
we  reduce  our  capacity  for  taking  care 
of  that  of  Chicago.  We  would, 
therefore,  have  to  insist  upon  Indiana 
talcing  care  of  its  own  sewage. 

■'If  the  Indiana  towns  discharge  their 
sewage  into  the  Grand  Calumet — which 
they  do — even  if  the  drainage  canal  is 
built  it  will  not  help  them  much,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  some  gentlemen 
in  Hammond  who  says  it  would  take 
care  of  it  and  create  a  very  swift  cur- 
rent in  the  Grand  Calumet.  It  will  not 
do  it.  Your  sewage  will  simply  la,y 
there  stagnant  or  else  go  into  the  lake 
at  Indiana  Harbor  and  get  into  your 
drinking  supply  just  the  same. 

''It  is  proposed  to  cut  a  ditch  through 
the  Little  Calumet  so  as  to  discharge 
the  Little  Calumet  east  of  there  into 
Lake  Michigan.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
a  matter  for  very  careful  consideration 
as  it  would  remove  the  pollution  that 
comes  into  the  Little  Calumet  beyond 
that,  as  far  as  possible  away  from  our 
own  drinking  supply  as  well  as  from 
that  of  Hammond,  Whiting,  South  Chi- 
cago, and  these  other  neighboring 
cities."     (Applause.) 

Doctor  W,  A.  Evans 

"Ordinarily  the  measure  of  the 
purity  of  the  water  of  a  city 
is  held  to  be  its  typhoid  rate. 
The  Chicago  typhoid  rate  was  at  its 
maximum  in  1891  when  it  was  175  per 
hundred  thousand.  It  has  fallen  until 
in  1907  it  was  eighteen,  in  1908  it  was 
sixteen,  in  1909  it  was  twelve,  and  we 
trust  that  in  1910  it  is  going  under  ten. 
We  had  268  people  die  from  typhoid 
last  year;  228  would  be  ten  per  hun- 
dred thousand.  That  is  forty  less  than 
we  had  last  year,  and  up  to  today  at 
noon  we  were  forty-one  ahead  of  the 


record  of  last  year,  so  if  we  can  hold 
our  own  in  the  two  months  that  are 
left,  we  will  get  our  death  rate  from  ty- 
phoid below  ten  this  year. 

"Mr.  McClure,  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  a  few  weeks  ago,  told 
of  having  been  in  Berlin  for  a  week  or 
two  during  which  no  death  from  ty- 
phoid occurred.  That  was  very  much 
to  the  credit  of  Berlin.  During  the 
week,  however,  that  ended  at  noon  to- 
day we  have  just  had  one  death  that 
resulted  from  typhoid  fever,  so  we 
are  getting  kind  of  ' Berlinlike'  any- 
how. When  we  get  under  ten  we  begin 
to  get  into  the  group  of  well-regulated 
and  well-governed  European  cities  and 
decidedly  out  of  the  American  group  of 
cities  as  viewed  by  this  standard.  The 
standard  is,  of  course,  only  approxi- 
mately correct.  There  are  other  things 
that  result  from  bad  water  beside  ty- 
phoid fever  and  there  are  also  other 
means  by  which  typhoid  fever  is  spread 
beside  water.  In  Chicago,  we  have 
water-borne  typhoid,  milk-borne  ty- 
phoid, iiy-borne  typhoid,  contact  and 
carrier  cases  of  typhoid;  so  you  see  it 
is  not  altogether  accurate  to  gauge 
a  city's  water  supply  by  its  typhoid 
rate.  It  is,  however,  probably  the  most 
accurate  gauge  that  Ave  have. 

"This  low  death  rate  from  typhoid 
is,  of  course,  a  very  desirable  condition 
and  a  very  decided  improvement  over 
the  conditions  that  prevailed  about 
twenty  years  ago  and  yet  it  is  not  any- 
where nearly  as  good  as  it  should  be. 
There  are  cities  that  are  so  well  gov- 
erned and  in  which  the  protection  of 
the  water  supply  and  the  disposal  of 
the  sewage  is  so  intelligent,  complete 
and  thorough,  that  their  typhoid  rate 
is  only  two,  three,  and  up  to  six.  We 
won't  be  right  until  we  have  lowered 
our  own  rate  that  far,  rather  than  stop- 
ping at  the  ten  that  represents  our 
present  position.  We  are  not  justified 
at  all  in  stopping  until  we  have  im- 
proved conditions  far  and  away  beyond 
what  they  now  are. 

"But  this  is  not  a  thing  that  takes 
care  of  itself.  The  only  freedom  from 
typhoid  any  community  can  have  is  the 
freedom  that  that  community  earns.  As 
^Ir.  Wisner  has  told  you  Avhen  the 
scheme  of  sewage  disposal  was  laid  out 
there  was  no  Calumet  District — or 
rather  that  district  was  uninhabited. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  approxi- 
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niately  200,000  people  whose  sewage 
untreated  is  going  into  Lake  Michigan. 
Now  200,000  people  constitute  a  pretty 
good  sized  city;  there  are  many  cities 
that  Avould  like  to  have  themselves  re- 
garded as  having  200,000  inhabitants. 
■\Ve  are  priding  ourselves  upon  caring 
for  our  sewage ;  we  have  a  right  to  do 
so,  but  let  us  not  forget  the  fact  that 
200.000  of  our  people — and  I  say  our 
people  because  if  this  contagion  of  an- 
nexation continues  we  will  capture  the 
lot  down  across  the  line — are  pouring 
their  sewage  into  Lake  Michigan. 

"Now  let  us  see  what  is  resulting 
from  that.  Let  us  take  Whiting,  for 
instance.  The  typhoid  death  rate  in 
AVhiting  should  not  materially  differ 
from  the  typhoid  death  rate  in  the  City 
of  Chicago.  That  city  has  approximately 
tlie  same  milk  supply,  the  same  cli- 
matic influences,  the  same  type  of  peo- 
ple as  Chicago.  The  thing  that  is 
markedly  different  is  the  water.  We 
have  preserved  the  great  bulk  of  that 
]jortion  of  our  shore  from  which  we 
take  water  against  pollution ;  Whiting 
has  not  done  so.  Last  year  we  had  a 
death  rate  of  twelve  and  they  had,  let 
us  say,  around  250 — that  is  about  the 
rate  that  prevails  in  that  group  of 
towns  that  are  located  in' the  northwest 
corner  of  Indiana. 

■"AYe  have,  as  has  been  said  here  to- 
day, about  100,000  people  who  are  not 
situated  so  very  differently  from  that 
group  of  people.  S'omewhere  about 
Forty-fifth  street  is  the  line  between 
the  water  supply  from  the  Sixty-eighth 
street  crib  and  that  from  the  cribs  far- 
ther north.  Whenever  the  wind  is  just 
right,  the  sewage  is  blown  directly 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Calumet  River, 
from  the  sewer  outfalls  of  .AVhiting 
and  Hammond  and  East  Chicago  from 
the  glucose  sewer  out-falls  in  or  near 
Eobertsdale,  and  from  the  dumping 
grounds  to  the  Sixty-eighth  street  in- 
take. So  our  water  is  not  at  all  as 
free  from  sewage  as  it  should  be.  A 
flow  of  four  miles  in  Lake  Michigan  at 
the  rate  of  travel  that  Lake  Michigan 
currents  move  is  not  sufficient  to 
serve  to  purify  that  sewage.  The  con- 
tamination of  various  kinds  that  is 
poured  into  Lake  Michigan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Calumet  River  will  not 
be  purified  of  typhoid  and  other  dis- 


ease producing  bacteria  in  flowing  to 
the  Sixty-eighth  street  intake. 

"Not  only  that,  but  we  are  building 
another  intake  down  there.  There  is 
no  part  of  the  City  of  Chicago  that  is 
growing  as  rapidly  as  the  Calumet  Re- 
gion. In  all  probability  the  secondary 
intake  that  is  now  being  built  oft"  of 
Sixty-eighth  street,  before  very  long 
will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  still 
other  intakes.  This  question  is  a  ques- 
tion of  shore  pollution  and  all  down  in 
here  our  shore  waters  are  polluted. 
The  general  body  of  water  from  seven  to 
ten  miles  away  from  the  shore  line  and 
the  water  that  is  fifty  of  sixty  feet  deep 
is  not  polluted  and  can  be  used  with 
safety;  but  the  district  south  of  Seven- 
ty-first street  over  to  a  point  about  ten 
miles  east  of  Indiana  Harbor  is  a  dis- 
trict in  which  all  of  the  shore  water  is 
polluted  and  will  be  polluted  until 
there  is  a  comprehensive  effort  for  its 
prevention. 

"Just  what  the  remedy  is  going  to  be 
I  do  not  know,  but  there  is  nothing  that 
is  receiving  more  of  public  interest 
than  this  question.  We  have  with  us 
here  today  not  only  representatives  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  but  representatives 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  of  those 
cities  whose  people  are  suffering  most 
from  this  pollution.  I  am  sure  that 
some  solution  to  the  problem  will  be 
found.  The  solution  that  has  been  sug- 
gested for  the  Illinois  territory  has 
been  set  forth  by  Mr.  Wisner.  He  has 
told  us  that  it  will  be  easy  to  find  some 
way  for  earing  for  the  Indiana  sewage, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  is  so.  I 
am  sure  that  a  way  will  be  found  to 
take  care  of  the  sewage  problem  in  its 
entirety  in  that  part  of  the  lake  shore 
that  is  developing  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  part,  namely  that  at  the  foot 
of  the  lake. 

"This,  gentlemen,  is  a  question  that 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  have 
no  doubt  whatsoever,  but  that  this  sit- 
uation is  interfering  with  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  town  of  Ham- 
mond, of  Whiting,  of  Indiana  Har- 
bor and  of  East  Chicago.  These 
towns  are  not  growing  as  rapidly  as 
would  be  the  case  if  there  were  greater 
security  in  this  water  proposition.  I 
feel  quite  certain  that,  when  they  have 
solved  the  question  of  a  pure  water  sup- 
ply down  there  and  have  raised  their 
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datmn  so  as  to  get  better  surface  drain- 
age than  they  now  have,  that  part  of 
the  Chicago  district  Avill  develop  as 
rapidly  and  as  completely  as  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Chicago  district  has  already 
done."      (Applause.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  Becker  of  ITammond, 
Ind.  was  next  introduced. 

Mayor  Lawrence  Becker 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  can 
onl}"  say  that  Ave  are  willing  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  City  of  Chicago  in  any  un- 
dertaking of  this  kind.  We  are  waiting 
on  the  City  of  Chicago.  Whenever  the 
City  of  Chicago  ceases  to  dump  its 
sewage  into  Lake  Michigan  by  Avay  of 
the  Grand  Calumet  River,  the  City  of 
Chicago  has  the  power  within  its  hands 
then  to  enjoin  us  from  continuing  to 
pollute  the  lake.  There  is  no  sense  in 
the  cities  along  the  Indiana  shore  line 
going  ahead  at  this  time  while  the  City 
of  Chicago  is  dumping  ten  times  as 
much  sewage  in  the  lake  as  the  district 
in  Indiana.  Of  course,  our  sewage  goes 
with  yours  into  the  Grand  Calumet  and 
empties  at  South  Chicago,  just  as  the 
sewage  does  from  South  Chicago  and 
the  district  that  is  drained  by  the 
Grand  Calumet  River. 

"The  Federal  Government,  we  are 
informed,  has  refused  the  permit  to  the 
Sanitary  District  to  build  the  Sag  ca- 
nal. Any  influence  that  we  can  bring  to 
bear  to  co-operate  with  your  represent- 
atives in  Congress  Ave  shall  certainly  ex- 
ercise. We  shall  certainly  request  our 
Congressmen  and  our  Senators  to  sup- 
port any  effort  in  this  line  on  the  part 
of  the  City  of  Chicago  and  to  co-operate 
with  your  Senators  and  your  Congress- 
men so  that  we  may  have  this  channel 
built.  If  we  are  not  permitted  to  dump 
our  sewage  even  after  you  build  the 
Sag  channel,  we  are  Avilling  to  treat  it. 
The  drainage  Avill  be  that  Avay,  hoAv- 
ever. 

"The  trouble  Avith  our  American  mu- 
nicipalities is  that  they  are  crippled 
and  bound  hand  and  foot.  Compari- 
sons are  made  Avith  European  munici- 
palities. European  municipalities  have 
limited  poAver.  so  to  speak.  When  they 
Avant  to  do  a  thing  in  Europe,  they  do 
it :  but  here  you  must  look  up  your 
charter  and  your  state  constitution  and 
see  AA'hat  are  your  poAvers  to  raise 
money,  to  go  in  debt,  etc.     The  Ameri- 


can has  a  notion  in  his  head  that  the 
municipality  should  be  nothing  but  a 
policenum.  Europe  is  ahead  of  us  be- 
cause its  municipalities  have  charters 
running  back  four  or  five  hundred  years 
and  are  practically  states  Avithin  them- 
selves with  unlimited  poAvers.  They 
can  even  start  banks  or  build  tenement 
houses.  Here  you  must  first  consult 
your  laAv  books  and  see  Avhat  your 
poAvers  are  and  find  out  Avhat  you  can 
do,  and  there  stands  the  great  consti- 
tutional limitation  on  going  into  debt 
over  2  per  cent.  The  tax  dodger  sees 
that  his  property  gets  in  at  about  10 
per  cent,  instead  of  100  per  cent.,  so 
the  valuation  of  your  city  is  usu- 
ally about  10  per  cent,  of  AA-hat 
it  ought  to  be.  The  municipality 
can  therefore  issue  bonds  on  2  per 
cent,  of  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  real 
valuation  of  property  in  this  country. 
Then  Ave  Avonder  AA'hy  the  American 
municipalities  do  not  progress;  Avhy 
American  gOA'^ernments  do  not  do  some- 
thing to  protect  their  cities.  We  go  to 
the  legislature  and  pass  laAvs  as  to  Avhat 
the  board  of  health  and  the  different 
departments  of  the  city  government 
shall  do  and  then  Ave  absolutely  deny 
them  the  right  to  raise  a  dollar  to  carry 
out  those  laAvs.  We  have  one  in  In- 
diana at  this  time,  a  very  good  one, 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  recommended  by  our  state 
board  of  health ;  but  Avhen  it  comes  to 
getting  the  money  to  make  it  effectiA'e 
that  is  another  proposition ;  there  is  no 
provision  for  it  excepting  by  special 
assessment. 

"The  district  down  in  our  part  of 
the  country  is  going  to  fill  up  rapidly 
and  there  is  going  to  be  a  teeming  pop- 
ulation there.  It  is  going  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult problem  to  take  care  of  this  matter 
of  preventing  the  pollution  of  our 
Avater,  but  your  solution  will  be  our 
solution.  When  you  get  this  Sag  canal 
and  cease  to  drain  from  the  south  part 
of  your  city  through  the  Calumet.  Ave 
Avill  be  safe.  Our  Avater  supply  Avill  not 
be  safe  until  you  solve  the  problem  for 
yourselves,  but  Avhen  you  solve  it  you 
AAdll  haA^e  solved  it  for  us,  for  I  have 
said  you  can  go  into  the  Federal  Courts 
and  enjoin  us  from  polluting  your 
Avater  supply."     (Applause.) 

Mr.    C.  D.  Hill,    Chief  Engineer    of 
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Sewers  of  tlie  City  of  Chicago  was  the 
last  speaker. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Hill 

"In  1882  I  was  employed  in  a  minor 
capacity  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
connection  with  the  survey  of  the  Hen- 
nepin Canal  which  was  supposed  to 
bring  the  grain  products  of  the  north- 
west to  the  Great  Lakes.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded with  our  work,  crossed 
over  the  divide  and  reached  the 
Rock  River,  we  discovered  a  chain  of 
swamps  and  marshes  leading  to  a  point 
on  the  Mississippi  River  near  Clinton. 
We  all  thought  we  had  struck  the  best 
jjossible  route  to  reach  the  river  at  the 
highest  point;  there  would  be  no  locks 
from  the  Rock  Island  River  to  the  Miss- 
issippi except  at  Rock  Island.  However, 
we  were  called  back  to  the  Rock  River 
and  we  then  ran  a  line  down  the  Rock 
River  and  struck  the  Mississippi  River 
below  Rock  Island.  At  Rock  Island, 
you  know,  there  are  quite  important 
rapids  in  the  river.  It  was  decided  to 
build  the  canal  along  the  latter  line. 
At  that  time  those  of  us  who  were  en- 
gineers were  quite  certain  that  the 
other  route  was  the  better  one.  I  still 
think  so. 

"The  year  afterwards  the  engineer 
officer  located  at  Chicago,  made  a  re- 
port as  to  the  Chicago  end.  He  looked 
the  country  over  here  and  decided  that 
the  best  route  for  the  canal  w^as  the  Sag 
valley  and  the  Calumet  River.  Im- 
mediately there  w^as  a  good  deal  of 
commotion  in  Chicago.  The  Calumet 
River  was  outside  of  the  city  limits. 
Y\"hile  it  probably  was  not  of  signifi- 
cance, the  engineer  officer  had  his  sta- 
tion changed  the  next  year.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  the  engineer  officer 
was  right  and  that  if  ^ve  are  ever  going 
to  have  a  commercial  canal,  the  Sag 
valley  is  the  proper  place  for  it,  and  I 
believe  so  today.  "While  I  can  not  quote 
the  present  engineer  officer,  I  think 
many  of  his  predecessors  agreed  that 
the  Sag  Valley  would  be  the  proper 
route  if  we  were  to  have  a  commercial 
canal.  I  believe  that  if  the  commerce 
of  this  country  ever  develops  along  the 
Avaterway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf,  a  great  deal  of  it  will  be  carried 
through  the  Calumet  River,  by  way  of 
the  Sag,  instead  of  by  the  Chicago 
River. 


'"But  even  if  we  Avere  never  to  have  a 
commercial  waterway,  if  we  were  to 
abandon  AvaterAvays  for  the  carrying 
of  freight,  I  still  believe  there  Avould  be 
a  canal  built  through  the  Sag  Valley 
for  the  purpose  of  sanitation.  I  liaA'e 
had  occasion  to  make  a  study  of  the 
Calumet  District  in  connection  Avith 
these  cjuestions  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
never  could  free  my  mind  from  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  canal  should  and  Avill  be 
built  through  the  Sag  Valley.  It 
really  is  not  possible  for  me  to  plan  out 
any  system  for  disposing  of  the  sewage 
of  the  Calumet  District  AAathout  includ- 
ing in  my  mind  as  one  of  its  elements  a 
canal  through  the  Sag  Valley. 

"I  am  quite  aAvare  that  the  statement 
has  been  made  that  the  problem  can  be 
soh^ed  otherAvise.  That  statement  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Hering,  whom  I  con- 
sider the  greatest  authority  on  sanita- 
tion in  this  country.  Mr.  Hering  Avrote 
a  report  on  this  subject  shoAA'ing  hoAv 
the  problem  could  be  soh^ed  by  filtra- 
tion; that  it  Avas  not  necessary  to  build 
a  canal.  That  report,  however,  Avas 
called  forth  by  a  letter  of  instructions 
Avhich  directed  him  to  report  oh  some 
method  other  than  dilution.  He  Avas 
compelled  to  omit  from  his  calculations 
the  method  of  dilution;  he  Avas  not  per- 
)nitted  to  refer  to  the  construction  of 
a  canal  as  the  means  of  solving  the 
problem.  Of  course,  if  the  canal  can 
not  be  built,  Ave  can  solve  the  problem 
after  a  fashion,  but  not  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner. 

"Mr.  Hering  made  a  later  report  to 
the  Sanitary  District  in  which  his  in- 
structions were  to  go  into  the  matter 
thoroughly,  not  to  leave  out  anything, 
to  consider  all  methods.  In  that  report 
he  decided  that  the  best  and  cheapest 
method  Avas  to  built  a  canal.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  worth  Avhile  to  consider  very 
much  which  method  is  the  better  be- 
cause I  made  up  my  mind  some  time 
ago  that  Ave  are  going  to  have  both  and 
it  is  only  a  question  Avhich  Ave  Avill  have 
first.  If  you  should  adopt  the  filtration 
method,  you  Avould  find  that  your  efflu- 
ent Avas  not  as  satisfactory  as  was  de- 
sired. You  would  find  the  population 
growing  year  after  year  ancl  the  efflu- 
ent becoming  poorer.  Very  likely  you 
Avould  find  that  the  persons  in  charge 
of  the  care  and  maintenance  of  these 
Avorks  Avould  not  be  doing  their  dutA^ 
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any  better  than  other  persons  are  doiug 
their  duty  in  eharge  of  other  works  re- 
lating to  public  health  and  public 
safety. 

"It  is  perhaps  the  fault  of  American 
municipalities  and  of  American  citizens 
that  such  work  is  not  done  as  well  as 
it  ought  to  be;  but  it  is  a  fact  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  the  effluent  from 
such  works  would  endanger  our  health. 
Even  if  we  build  the  filtration  works 
at  first,  I  am  satisfied  in  my  mind  that 
eventually  the  canal  will  have  to  be 
built  to  help  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  we  build  the  canal  first  it  may  pro- 
vide for  our  needs  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  Mr.  Wisner  has  told  you  it  will 
last  until  19-12  if  the  Government  gives 
us  the  additional  4,000  feet  that  we  de- 
sire, but  at  any  rate  the  time  is  coming 
when  Chicago  will  have  more  than 
5,000,000  people — it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  the  limit  will  be.  But  Avhetlier  it 
is  in  ten  years  or  fifteen  years  or  fifty 
years,  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
canal  method  and  the  dilution  of  sew- 
age will  not  suffice,  and  when  public 
sentiment  Avill  not  consent  to  raw  sew- 
age being  discharged  in  any  waterway. 
Filtration  will  then  become  necessary. 
"When  that  time  comes  we  will  have  to 
use  both  methods,  but  at  the  present 
time  we  really  do  not  know  enough 
about  filtration  methods  to  be  abso- 
lutelv  certain  just  what  we  want  to 
do. 

■'AVe  do  not  know  where  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  the  money  to  put  the  filtra- 
tion plan  into  effect ;  we  do  not  know 
where  we  are  going  to  get  the  power 
Avitli  Avliieh  to  proceed.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  know  that  a  canal  will 
give  us  immediate  relief;  we  know 
where  we  want  to  build  it ;  we  know 
how  we  can  get  the  money;  all  we  do 
not  know  is  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  issue  us  a  permit  or  not. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  get  that 
permit ;  we  should  ask  for  it ;  we  have 
asked  for  it;  we  should  keep  on  asking 
for  it,  and,  if  necessary,  if  we  can  not 
do  otherwise,  I  think  we  should  go 
ahead  without  the  permit  for  the  canal 
must  be   built."      (Applause.) 

The  meeting  being  thrown  open  for 
general  discussion,  ]\Iajor  Bees,  United 
States  Engineer  at  Chicago,  was  called 


upon  by  the  chairman  for  a  few  re- 
marks : 

Major  Thomas  H.  Rees:  "I  do  not 
knoAV  that  I  have  anything  particular 
to  say  on  this  matter  except  to  state 
that  what  Mr.  Wisner  told  you  as  to  my 
position  in  the  matter,  when  I  was 
called  upon  to  report  about  the  Sag 
channel,  was  practically  correct — al- 
though I  was  not  called  upon  to  con- 
sider it  from  the  light  in  Avhich  Chi- 
cago looks  upon  it.  I  had  to  report 
simplj^  upon  its  effect  upon  navigation 
which  is  all  that  my  office  is  supposed 
to  take  into  consideration.  Of  course, 
all  these  other  subjects  came  up  in  con- 
nection with  it  and,  in  reporting  upon 
the  matter,  I  stated  that  I  could  not 
see  that,  if  it  were  conceded  that  Chi- 
cago should  be  allowed  to  take  10.000 
cubic  feet  per  second  from  the 
lake,  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion to  a  portion  of  it  being  taken 
through  the  Sag  channel,  the  limit  of 
10,000  cubic  feet  per  second  being  ap- 
plied to  the  total  outflow  from  all  the 
outlets  which  might  be  made.  But,  in 
the  offices  of  the  chief  of  engineers  and 
of  the  Secretary  of  "War,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  War  Department  was 
not  authorized  to  permit  any  increased 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  jMichigan 
without  having  some  sanction  from 
Congress.  For  that  reason,  I  believe, 
the  permit  to  divert  any  more  water 
from  Lake  IMichigan  than  is  now  being 
taken  through  the  main  drainage  canal 
was  denied.  I  was  personally  very 
sorry  to  see  that  interpretation  put 
upon  it  because  I  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  see  the  channel  go  through  and 
the  very  necessary  relief  offered  to  the 
communities  around  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago in  this  matter  of  their  scAvage  dis- 
posal." (Applause.) 

Mayor  Becker:  "Major  Rees,  AAiiat 
is  there  to  this  argument  about  the  lake 
level  being  lowered?" 

Major  Rees:  "That  is  the  entire  point 
of  objection  of  the  L^nited  States  to 
the  diA^ersion  of  the  water.  I  think 
there  is  no  question  among  engineers  as 
to  the  fact  that  the  lake  IcA^el  will  be 
loAvered  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
Avater  Avhich  is  diverted  through  other 
than  the  present  outlets.  The  esti- 
mated rate  of  loAvering  the  lake  level 
is  about  one-tenth  of  a  foot  for  every 
2,000  cubic  feet  per  second  that  is  taken 
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out  of  the  lakes.  It  would  take  from 
four  to  five  years  to  complete  that  low- 
ering. The  entire  eft'ects  would  prob- 
ably not  be  reached  for  about  four  or 
five  years,  and  then  the  lowering  would 
cease  at  that  resulting  level." 

Mayor  Beaumont  Parks  (of  Whit- 
ing) :  "Is  it  possible.  Major  Rees,  to  in 
auy  way  determine  absolutely  whether 
the  taking  of  the  water  from  the  lakes 
through  the  drainage  canal  does  lower 
the  lake?" 

Major  Rees:  "I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  practicable,  because  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  lake  are  such  through 
natural  causes  that  you  can  never  tell 
what  it  would  have  been  if  there  had 
been  no  diversion." 

Mayor  Parks  :  ' '  Are  not  the  varia- 
tions in  evaporation  sufficient?" 

Major  Rees:  "Yes,  variations  in 
evaporation  and  variations  in  the  rain- 
fall. The  resultant  is  a  constantly  vary- 
ing level  of  the  lakes." 

Mayor  Parks:  "In  a  dry  year  the 
evaporation  is  greater?" 

Major  Rees:  "Yes,  and  the  supply 
is  less  and  the  lake  level  falls." 

Mayor  Parks:  "And  the  lake  will 
vary  more  from  that  reason  that  it 
Vv'ould  from  several  drainage  canals?" 

Major  Rees:  "Yes."  ' 

Mayor  Parks:  "So  then  it  would  be 
practically  a  physical  impossibility  ever 
to  determine  whether  this  canal  dam- 
aged navigation  or  not?" 

Major  Rees:  "No,  it  is  a  practical 
imi)ossibility  to  measure  it  accurately." 

Mayor  Parks:  "It  is  a  splendid  the- 
oretical problem?" 

Major  Rees:  "I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  among  those  who  have 
studied  it  that  it  will  have  that  effect ; 
that  is,  the  diversion  of  water  will 
cause  a  lowering  of  the  lake  below  the 
level  that  it  would  have  reached  if 
there  had  been  no  diversion." 

Mayor  Parks :  ' '  But  still  it  is  a  prob- 
lem for  which  you  can  never  have  an 
absolute  determination  ? ' ' 

Major  Rees:  "You  will  never  meas- 
ure it  absolutely." 

Mayor  Becker:  "How  about  the 
water  that  goes  through  the  Soo  Canal? 
If  you  let  water  escape  down  here,  you 
don't  have  to  let  it  go  up  there." 

Major  Rees:  "It  goes  out  through 
the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  into  Lake  Hu- 
ron and  thence  through  Lake  Huron  to 


the  Detroit  River  and  into  Lake  Erie 
and  so  on." 

Mayor  Becker:  "Isn't  there  a  chan- 
nel up  there  through  which  the  water 
goes  in  a  northeasterly  direction?" 

Major  Rees:  "It  goes  through  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw  into  Lake  Huron." 

Mayor  Becker:  "I  thought  there 
was  a  lock  up  there?" 

Major  Rees:  "That  is  from  Lake 
Superior  into  Lake  Huron  through  the 
St.  Mary's  River.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  question  at  all.  It  is  an- 
other tributary,  with  a  difference  of 
level  of  over  twenty  feet  between  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Huron." 

The  Chairman:  "I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Major  if  there  is  any  evidence  of 
opposition  to  the  proposed  scheme  of 
diversion  of  water  here  from  the  water- 
power  interests  at  Niagara  Falls?" 

Major  Rees:  "I  am  not  personally 
aware  of  any,  l)ut  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  is." 

Mr.  Wisner:  "Before  the  meetings 
of  the  International  Board  of  Water- 
ways, there  was  considerable  opposi- 
tion, particularly  on  the  part  of  the  Ca- 
nadians and  the  Canadian  Government, 
to  our  taking  water  here.  They  finally 
compromised  and  agreed  to  recommend 
that  we  be  allowed  to  take  10,000  cubic 
feet.  That  is  what  we  are  asking  to 
take  at  this  time. 

"There  is  one  point  which  Mayor 
Becker  suggested  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  out.  It  is  entirely  possible  for 
the  Government  to  overcome  any  lower- 
ing effects  that  the  drainage  canal  will 
have  upon  the  Great  Lakes.  Two 
methods  have  been  suggested ;  I  think 
either  or  both  of  them  should  be  used. 
One  was  to  control  the  water  supply  of 
Lake  Superior,  to  hold  it  back  in  the 
winter  time  when  there  is  no  naviga- 
tion and  to  let  it  out  in  the  summer 
time,  to  use  it  as  sort  of  a  storage  res- 
ervoir to  counteract  the  effect  of  draw- 
ing water  here.  Another  suggested 
method  is  to  build  a  submerged  dam 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River 
somewhere  below  Buffalo  and  raise  the 
level  of  Lake  Erie  about  three  feet. 
That  would  accomplish  the  same  thing 
as  dredging  the  harbors  and  would  add 
three  feet  of  water  to  the  navigable 
depths  of  Lake  Erie  where  they  are 
very  much  needed.  That  would  raise 
Lake  Clair  two  feet  and  Lake  Huron 
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one  foot.  In  that  Avay  any  effect  that 
the  drawing  away  of  the  water  here  has 
can  be  remedied  by  the  building  of 
these  dams  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense.  I  doubt  if  the  whole  project 
would  cost  over  a  million  dollars.  The 
estimate  for  deepening  the  lakes  one 
foot  is  more  than  that,  is  it  not,  Major 
Recs?'" 

Major  Rees:  "Yes,  if  you  deepen 
all  liarlxn-s  and  channels." 

Mr.  Wisner:  ''If  you  should  deepen 
all  harbors  and  channels  by  dredging, 
it  would  cost  over  a  million  dollars  a 
foot ;  whereas,  if  we  build  this  dam  at 
Niagara  Falls  and  use  Lake  Superior 
as  a  storage  reservoir,  you  can  accom- 
plish the  whole  thing  for  less  money 
and  get  more  depth." 

Major  Rees:  "That  would  not  satis- 
fy the  power  interests  at  Niagara  Falls, 
however. ' ' 

Mr.  Wisner:  "It  might  not  satisfy 
them,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  would 
affect  them  particularly,  if  they  are 
not  to  be  allowed  to  draw  any  more 
water  and  the  scenic  value  of  the  falls 
is  to  be  preserved." 

Mr.  Francis  T.  Simmons:  "Has  it 
ever  been  shown  in  the  contention  of 
the  interests  at  Niagara  that  the  oper- 
ation of  the  drainage  canal  has  in  any 
appreciable  way  affected  them?" 

Mr.  Wisner:  "It  has  not  and  it 
would  not  aft'eet  them  until  thev  should 


reach  a  point  where  they  would  draw 
all  the  water  coming  down  the  Niagara 
Kiver  through  the  power  plants.  Then 
the  ten  thousand  feet  which  we  take 
and  which  would  have  gone  that  way 
would  affect  them.  But  the  fact  has 
been  brought  home  to  them  that  they 
are  taking  the  water  away  and  spoiling 
the  falls  and  that  in  a  short  time  there 
will  be  no  falls  there  except  in  high 
water.  The  rest  of  the  time  you  can 
walk  across  the  falls  any  time  you  like 
to.  They  say  we  should  not  be  allowed 
to  take  this  water,  but  that  we  should 
allow  this  water  to  go  around  where 
they  might  take  it  and  iTse  it  for  power 
purposes.  They  say  it  is  of  more  value 
there  for  water  power  purposes  than 
it  is  here  for  the  health  of  one-thirty- 
fifth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Simmons:  "Are  they  a  very 
strong  force  now  in  this  contention?" 

Mr.  Wisner:  "They  are  a  very 
strong  force. 

"One  other  point  I  would  like  to 
bring  out  is  that  probably  some  oppo- 
sition will  develop  to  the  United  States 
digging  a  deep  waterway  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  That  would 
take  commerce  from  that  end.  In  order 
to  meet  that  they  would  need  the 
amount  of  water  we  propose  to  take  in 
order  to  get  a  navigable  channel  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word." 
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RELATION  OF  THE  SOILS  OF  ILLINOIS  TO 
THE  PROSPERTIY  OF  THE  STATE 


At  a  luncheon  of  the  City  Club  on 
Friday,  the  8th  instant,  Professor  Cy- 
ril G.  Hopkins,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Agronomy  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, spoke  upon  the  subject  of  ''The 
Relation  of  the  Soils  of  Illinois  to  the 
Prosperity  of  the  State."  Professor 
Hopkins'  address  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  conservation  of  Amer- 
ica's soil  which  constitutes  its  greatest 
natural  resource.  He  criticized  the  at- 
titude of  mind  which  regards  this  re- 
source as  practically  inexhaustible  and 
charged  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Soils 
with  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
prevalence  of  this  idea.  He  made  an 
especially  earnest  plea  for  the  conser- 
vation of  our  phosphate  deposits  as  an 
essential  element  of  fertility. 

Mr.  George  E.  Dawson,  introduced 
the  speaker  as  follows : 

CHAIRMAN  DAWSON:  "If  you 
have  been  impressed  as  I  have  been 
with  what  has  appeared  in  the  papers 
for  the  last  two  years,  it  is  surely  quite 
apparent  to  you  that  there  is  a  real 
movement  back  to  the  land.  Jokes  have 
been  made  about  this,  in  the  papers, 
of  course,  but  I  think  this  spring  will 
see  a  tide  of  people  going  to  the  land 
in  all  directions — in  the  West  par- 
ticularly— such  as  has  never  been  be- 
fore. 


"In  the  good  old  times  every  man 
thought  he  could  run  a  farm.  That  pe- 
riod has  passed  and  now  it  is  generally 
received  as  undoubted  truth  that  a 
man,  to  run  a  farm  properly  and  as  it 
should  be  run  must  have  some  instruc- 
tion. He  must  be  prepared  for  his 
work  just  as  he  would  be  prepared  for 
any  other  business.  I  think  that  this 
point  is  now  pretty  generally  under- 
stood, although  perhaps  not  acted  upon 
throughout  our  state  as  fully  as  it 
should  be.  The  matter  of  soils  and  of 
the  peculiar  qualities  of  soils  in  differ- 
ent counties  of  the  state  has  not  re- 
ceived much  attention  from  the  people 
generally.  We  are  very  fortunate  to- 
day in  being  able  to  have  an  expo- 
sition of  that  matter.  Professor  Cyril 
G.  Hopkins  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, will  speak  upon  the  question  of 
"The  Relation  of  the  Soils  of  Illinois 
to  the  Prosperity  of  the  State." 

Professor  Cyril  G.  Hopkins 

"The  greatest  study  of  mankind  is 
not  Man,  but  the  principles  upon  whose 
comprehension  and  application  depends 
the  preservation  of  Man's  prosperity 
and  civilization.  American  civilization 
is  not  the  cause  but  the  product  of 
American  prosperity,  and  thus  far  the 
prosperity  of  this  nation  is  due  to  our 
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conquest  of  the  former  inhal)itaiU> 
and  of  the  uninhabited  wilds,  and  to  the 
conse(|uent  accjuisition  of  the  great  nat- 
ural resources  of  this  country,  includ- 
ing, primarily,  vast  areas  of  rich  vir- 
gin soil  and  secondarily,  immense  sup- 
plies of  timber,  coal,  and  iron.  But  the 
great  material  problem  of  the  United 
States  is  not  in  the  preservation  of  the 
forests,  not  in  the  conservation  of  our 
coal  and  iron,  not  in  the  development 
of  the  waterways,  important  as  these 
all  are ;  the  problem  that  is  incompara- 
bly greater  than  all  of  these  is  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  systems  o' 
farming  that  will  restore,  increase,  and 
permanenth'  maintain  the  productive 
power  of  American  soils.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  not  only  deserves  but 
will  require  the  earnest  thought  and 
the  active  support  of  the  educated  and 
influential  people  in  the  city  as  well  as 
in  the  country. 

"That  most  of  the  lands  that  were 
once  cultivated  with  profit  in  the  orig- 
inal thirteen  states  are  now  agricultu- 
rally abandoned  is  common  knowledge  : 
that  much  of  the  land  in  all  adjoining 
states  is  in  the  process  of  abandonment 
is  known  to  many ;  and  that  the  com- 
mon lands  in  the  great  agricultural  re- 
gions in  central  United  States  are  even 
now  undergoing  the  most  rapid  soil 
depletion  ever  witnessed  is  known  to 
all  wdio  possess  the  facts.  Among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  the  United  States 
unquestionably  stands  first  in  rapidity 
of  soil  exhaustion.  The  improvement 
of  seed,  the  use  of  tile-drainage,  the  in- 
vention and  almost  immediate  adop- 
tion of  labor-saving  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, the  wonderful  development  of 
cheap  and  rapid  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  opening  of  the  world's 
markets  to  the  American  farmer,  have 
all  combined  to  make  possible  and  to 
encourage  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
American  soils,  until  from  every  direc- 
tion the  congressmen  of  the  United 
States  must  now  pass  abandoned  farms 
as  they  travel  to  the  capitol  of  the  na- 
tion. 

"Today  we  are  the  best  fed,  the  best 
clothed,  and  the  most  prosperous  nation 
on  the  earth ;  and  tomorrow  we  face 
the  problem  the  Aryan  Race  has  never 
solved — the   maintainance   of  our  own 


civilization.  I'\)r  three  centuries  Amer- 
ica has  lived  upon  the  spoils  of  conquest 
and  inherited  wealth  and  for  three  cen- 
turies America  has  wasted  her  sub- 
stance or  scattered  it  abroad.  But  even 
among  nations  there  is  a  limit  to  inher- 
ited wealth.  Truly  the  two  most  char- 
acteristic attributes  of  rich  young 
America  are  bigotry  and  wastefulness. 
We  forget  that  other  nations  have  risen 
to  positions  of  world  power  and  influ- 
ence and  fallen  again  to  poverty,  ignor- 
ance, and  insignificance  and  that  thus 
far  American  history  has  been  in  large 
part  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  na- 
tions long  since  gone  to  decay.  The 
land  which  flowed  with  milk  and  honey 
is  now  almost  a  barren  waste,  support- 
ing only  wandering  bands  of  maraud- 
ing Arabs  and  \'illages  of  beggars. 

''Some  tell  us  that  the  fall  of  the  great 
empires  of  Babylon,  of  Carthaginia. 
Greece  and  Rome  was  due  to  the  devel- 
opment of  pride  and  immorality  among 
those  peoples,  forgetting  the  fact  that 
civilization  tends  rather  toward  peace 
and  security,  that  morality  depends 
upon  education,  and  that  universal  ed- 
ucation depends  absolutely  upon  ma- 
terial pros])erity.  ^^^^y  has  the  eastern 
Aryan  civilization  but  one  school  for 
every  five  villages,  while  the  western 
Aryan,  save  in  Russia,  opens  to  every 
child  the  door  of  the  school  which  leads 
on,  for  those  who  will,  to  the  college 
and  university?  Because  only  a  pros- 
perous nation  can  afford  the  trained  in- 
telligence or  education  of  its  people. 
Poverty  is  at  once  helpless  and  soon  ig- 
norant and  indolent. 

"History  tells  us  that  Roman  agri- 
culture declined  until  a  bushel  of  seed 
brought  only  four  bushels  in  the  har- 
vest— declined  until  the  high  civiliza- 
tion of  the  ^Mediterranean  countries 
passed  into  the  Dark  Ages  which  cov- 
ered the  face  of  the  earth  for  a  thousand 
years,  until  the  discovery  of  a  New 
World  brought  new  supplies  of  food, 
renewed  prosperity,  and  new  life  and 
light  to  Western  Europe.  But  the  Dark 
Ages  still  exist  for  most  of  your  own  Ar- 
yan race  in  Russia  and  in  India,  where, 
as  an  average,  day  by  day  and  year  by 
year,  more  people  are  hungry  than  live 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  average 
wage  is  fiftv  cents  a  month,  where  fam- 
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ine  rages  always  and  where  the  price 
of  wheat  sometimes  rises  to  a  point 
where  six  months'  wages  of  a  working 
man  are  required  to  buy  one  bushel. 
This  is  the  condition  where  the  abso- 
lute needs  of  the  population  exceed  the 
food  supply  and  just  so  surely  as  the 
intelligent  and  influential  men  and 
women  of  America  continue  to  ignore 
the  material  foundation  upon  which  na- 
tional prosperity  depends,  just  so  sure- 
ly will  future  Dark  Ages  blot  out  Amer- 
ican civilization. 

"Already  the  question  of  food  has  be- 
gun to  exert  pressure  in  this  country. 
Already  the  masses,  the  common  peo- 
ple, the  "ninety  per  cent,"  must  con- 
sider a  reduction  of  their  standard  of 
living.  Poverty  and  degeneracy  are 
even  now  making  such  demands  upon 
the  revenues  of  the  state  that  educa- 
tion and  research  already  suffer  from 
inadequate  support.  The  only  hope 
of  the  future  lies  in  the  application  of 
science  and  education  to  the  control  of 
industry  and  to  the  control  of  popula- 
tion and  let  us  never  forget  that  agri- 
culture is  the  basis  of  all  industry  and 
that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  abso- 
lute support  of  every  form  of  agricul- 
ture. 

"If  systems  of  permanent  progress- 
ive agriculture  are  ever  to  be  adopted 
anywhere  in  this  country,  it  must  be 
done  while  landowners  are  still  pros- 
perous. Some  investment  is  necessary 
for  the  restoration  of  depleted  soil,  and 
poverty  makes  no  investments.  Much 
of  the  abandoned  lands  of  America  are 
far  past  the  point  of  possible  self-re- 
demption and  the  fault  lies  not  with 
the  farmers  and  landowners,  but  with 
the  statesmen  who,  as  James  J.  Hill 
says,  have  unduly  assisted  manufacture, 
commerce,  and  other  activities  that  cen- 
ter in  cities,  at  the  expense  of  the  farm. 

"There  was  no  need  whatever  that 
the  cultivated  farm  lands  of  the  East- 
ern states  should  have  been  depleted. 
Lying  at  the  door  of  our  greatest  mar- 
kets, with  the  application  of  knowledge 
and  with  such  encouragement  as  should 
have  been  given,  those  lands  could 
easily  have  been  preserved  and  even  in- 
creased in  fertility  until  their  present 
value  would  have  been  not  five  dollars 
but  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

"Even  now  are  the  young*  men  of  the 


United  States  putting  ninety  million 
dollars  a  year  into  Canadian  farms. 
Why?  Because  they  were  never  taught 
that  by  investing  those  millions  in  the 
application  of  science  to  agriculture 
they  can  remain  in  the  United  States 
and  secure  greater  profit  and  also  save 
our  soils  from  depletion — yes,  make  our 
partially  depleted  lands  even  more  pro- 
ductive than  they  ever  were  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  the  food  that  will 
soon  be  required  to  feed  our  own  chil- 
dren. 

"Listen !  It  is  less  than  ten  years 
since  the  great  state  of  Illinois  began 
the  investigation  of  her  own  soils  and 
when  the  farmers  of  the  state  asked  the 
last  General  Assembly  to  devote  one 
cent  out  of  each  dollar  of  her  revenue 
to  the  task  of  securing  the  definite  in- 
formation that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  possible  the  adoption  of  systems 
of  soil  improvement,  the  request  was 
not  granted  in  full  because  of  the  de- 
mands already  made  for  the  support 
of  the  nonproductive  degenerate  class- 
es— and  yet,  the  future  prosperity  and 
the  future  revenue  of  the  state  depend 
primarily   upon   the   soil. 

"Much  of  the  land  is  owned  by  men 
and  women  who  live  in  comparative 
ease  and  leisure  in  the  cities  and  who 
devote  their  education,  their  thought 
and  their  energy  to  the  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  such  questions  as :  Who 
wrote  the  plays  of  Shakespeare?  or, 
How  can  we  improve  the  condition  of 
the  inmates  of  our  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries? or.  How  can  we  educate  our 
children  so  that  they  will  never  need 
to  go  back  to  the  farm  and  work?  Al- 
ready there  are  people  of  liberal  educa- 
tion who  are  compelled  to  count  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  bread,  but  who  do  not 
know  what  wheat  is  made  of.  They  may 
know  the  kind  of  clay  upon  which 
Babylonian  inscriptions  were  written 
but  they  do  not  know  the  elements  of 
plant  food  taken  out  of  the  soil  by  a 
crop  of  corn.  There  is  the  most  stu- 
pendous ignorance  regarding  these 
truly  fundamental  problems. 

"Absolutely  the  most  important  ques- 
tion relating  to  American  prosperity  is 
that  of  increasing  and  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  but  not  one  person 
in  a  hundred  in  the  average  American 
audience  can  even  name  the  essential 
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elements  of  which  wheat  is  made  and 
without  which  not  a  kernel  of  corn  or 
wheat  can  be  produced.  There  are 
plenty  of  so-called  educated  people  who 
know  that  the  (lati\c  or  indirect  object 
is  used  with  most  Latin  verbs  com- 
])ounde(l  with  ad,  ante,  con,  in,  inter, 
ob,  post,  pre,  pro,  sub,  and  super,  and 
sometimes  circum,  but  who  do  not 
know  wheat  cannot  be  produced  without 
each  of  the  ten  elements,  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, oxygen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
potassium,  magnesium,  calcium,  iron, 
and  sulphur — and  yet  the  one  list  of 
words  is  as  easy  to  learn  as  the  other. 

"Which  is  the  more  important  to 
teach  the  boy  and  girl  both  in  the  town 
and  in  the  country,  the  principles  of 
extracting  the  cube  root  of  an  abstract 
number  or  the  fundamental  require- 
ments of  the  production  of  a  large  crop 
of  wheat  on  depleted  land? 

"Why  do  we  permit  the  annual  ex- 
portation of  more  than  a  million  tons 
of  our  best  phosphate  rock,  for  which 
we  receive  at  the  mines  the  paltry  sum 
of  five  million  dollars,  carrying  away 
from  the  United  States  an  amount  of 
the  only  element  of  plant  food  we  shall 
ever  need  to  buy,  which  if  retained  in 
this  country  and  applied  to  our  own 
soils,  would  be  worth  not  five  million, 
but  a  thousand  million  dollars,  for  the 
production  of  food  for  the  on-coming 
generation  of  Americans?  \Miy  this 
exportation?  Because  the  present  own- 
ers of  American  land  learned  only  the 
art  of  agriculture  and  were  never  taught 
the  science  of  farming — and  it  may  well 
be  repeated  that  the  responsibility 
rests  not  with  the  farmer,  but  with  the 
statesman  and  the  people  of  trained 
minds  and  educated  thought. 

"Why  should  the  average  yield  of 
corn  in  the  United  States  be  only  25 
bushels  per  acre  and  the  average  yield 
in  Illinois  be  only  35  bushels  per  acre, 
when  the  average  yield  upon  the  farm 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  on  nor- 
mal soil  under  practical,  profitable  and 
permanent  scientific  systems,  is  87 
bushels  per  acre? 

"The  art  of  agriculture  requires 
work— physical  labor — long  hours  of 
daily  toil ;  while  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture requires  thought  and  study,  not 
necessarily  bv   all   who   do   farm   work. 


but  more  especially  by  those  who  own 
the  land  or  who  may  influence  its  man- 
agement, and  whose  well  matured  plans 
for  soil  improvement  could  be  execu- 
ted by  the  most  ignorant  workman 
under  adequate  direction. 

"The  greatest  need  of  the  farm  lands 
of  Arnerica  is  not  more  work,  but  more 
thought;  and  who  will  think  for  the 
land,  except  the  men  and  women  of 
educated  thought?  Why  should  not 
the  study  of  the  soil  be  of  interest,  not 
only  to  the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  but 
even  to  women's  clubs?  Is  not  the  soil 
the  primary  source  of  practically  all 
our  food  and  clothing,  and  the  abso- 
lute basis  of  our  continued  prosperity? 
Is  it  not  better  for  American  women 
to  study  and  spread  abroad  the  princi- 
ples of  increasing  and  maintaining  the 
fertility  and  productive  capacity  of  the 
land  than  to  perform  a  large  part  of  the 
actual  labor  in  the  fields,  as  the  women 
do  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia; 
or  than  to  wander  through  the  dirty 
streets  and  alleys  like  many  of  the 
women  of  China,  with  baskets  on  their 
arms,  gathering  from  the  by-places 
and  gutters  the  excrement  of  animals 
and  of  men,  with  which  to  fertilize  a 
patch  of  ground  upon  which  must  be 
produced  the  food  required  to  sustain 
life? 

"Is  the  cost  of  living  high  in  Amer- 
ica? No,  not  yet.  The  cost  of  living 
is  high  in  India,  where  ten  million  of  our 
own  Aryan  Race  have  been  known  to 
die  of  starvation  during  a  period  of 
nine  months.  No,  the  cost  of  living  is 
not  high  in  America,  but  it  will  be,  if 
we  allow  the  fertility  of  our  lands  to 
continue  to  decrease,  and  our  popula- 
tion to  continue  to  increase. 

"Is  it  not  time  that  more  general  and 
more  definite  efforts  were  being  made 
for  the  control  of  both  of  these  factors 
of  influence  in  national  progress  and 
prosperity?  There  is  a  limit  to  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  land  even  under  the 
best  methods ;  but  if  war  gives  way  to 
peace  and  pestilence  to  science,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
human  race. 

"An  enlightened  humanity  must 
grant  to  all  the  right  to  live,  but  the 
reproduction  of  the  unfit  can  never  be 
an  inherent  and  inalienable  right.  What 
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shall  we  say  of  the  positive  records  of 
an  insane  hospital  which  will  show  that 
38  of  the  inmates  were  born  after  their 
mothers  had  once  been  committed  and 
released  from  the  same  institution?  Is 
it  wise  or  unwise,  just  or  unjust  to  per- 
mit convicted  degenerates  to  continue 
to  reproduce  their  kind,  simply  because 
only  part  of  their  children  usually  be- 
come inmates  of  penal  or  charitable  in- 
stitutions? Is  it  sense  or  silly  senti- 
ment that  permits  the  revenues  of  the 
state  to  be  largely  consumed  in  provid- 
ing almost  luxuriant  care  for  the  non- 
productive degenerates,  while  no  ade- 
quate provision  is  made  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes  who  alone 
must  be  depended  upon  to  provide  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  state  and 
nation? 

"Does  the  average  American  farm 
boy  have  as  easy  a  life,  as  good  clothes, 
as  comfortable  a  home,  or  as  good  an 
opportunity  for  an  education  as  the 
child  of  degenerate  parents,  who  is 
placed  in  the  state  school  for  depend- 
ent children?  If  you  think  so,  visit 
some  of  these  institutions  and  then  vis- 
it some  of  the  country  homes  where 
])arents  and  children  are  struggling  to- 
gether to  support  themselves  and  to 
help  maintain  a  one-room  country 
school  during  a  few  months  each  win- 
ter. And  do  you  know  that  more  than 
once  a  bill  has  been  defeated  in  the  Illi- 
nois legislature  in  which  the  farmers 
have  asked  for  the  privilege  of  provid- 
ing larger  and  better  consolidated 
schools  and  of  taxing  themselves  to  pro- 
vide conveyances  which  would  carry 
their  own  children  to  such  schools? 

"Let  us  consider  briefly  a  few  far- 
reaching  facts  which  show  plainly  and 
immistakably  the  goal  toward  which 
we  Americans  are  hastening: 

"According  to  the  statistics  of  the 
United  States  Government,  a  compar- 
ison of  the  last  five  years  reported  in 
this  century  with  the  last  five  years  of 
the  old  century  shows  that  our  annual 
production  of  wheat  has  increased  from 
500  million  to  700  million  bushels;  that 
our  annual  production  of  corn  has  in- 
creased from  2  1-4  billion  to  2  3-4  bil- 
lion bushels ;  that  our  wheat  exports 
have  decreased  from  37  per  cent  to  17 
per  cent  of  our  total  production ;  and 
that  our  corn  exports  have  decreased 


from  nine  per  cent  to  three  per  cent  of 
our  total  production.  Thus  we  have 
added  enormously  to  our  supplies  of 
food  for  domestic  consumption,  both 
by  increased  production  and  by  de- 
creased exportation,  but  notwithstand- 
ing these  increased  supplies,  the  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  by  these  five-year 
periods  increased  27  per  cent;  and  the 
average  price  of  corn  increased  77  per 
cent. 

"The  latest  Year  Book  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (1908)  furnishes 
statistics  of  the  average  yields  per  acre 
of  wheat  and  corn  for  four  consecutive 
ten-year  periods,  from  1866  to  1905.  By 
combining  these  two  twenty-year  periods, 
the  records  of  forty  years  show  that  the 
average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  United 
States  increased  one  bushel  per  acre, 
while  the  average  yield  of  corn  de- 
creased one  and  one-half  bushels  per 
acre,  according  to  the  first  and  second 
twenty-year  averages. 

"If  we  consider  the  statistics  for  the 
North  Central  States,  from  Ohio  to 
Kansas,  and  from  Cairo  to  Canada,  the 
same  forty-year  record  shows  the  aver- 
age yield  of  wheat  to  have  increased 
one-half  bushel  per  acre,  while  the  aver- 
age yield  of  corn  decreased  by  two 
bushels  per  acre. 

"Thus,  notwithstanding  the  great 
areas  of  rich  virgin  soils  brought  under 
civilization  in  the  West  and  Northwest 
during  the  last  forty  years,  notwith- 
standing the  abandonment  of  great 
areas  of  worn-out  lands  in  the  East  and 
Southeast  during  the  same  years,  not- 
withstanding the  great  extension  of 
dredge-ditching  and  tile  drainage,  and 
notwithstanding  the  improvement  in 
seed  and  in  implements  of  cultivation, 
the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  two 
great  grain  crops  of  the  United  States 
has  not  been  even  maintained,  the  de- 
crease in  corn  being  greater  than  the  in- 
crease in  wheat,  not  only  for  the  entire 
United  States,  but  also  for  the  great 
new  states  of  the  corn  belt  and  wheat 
belt. 

"Meanwhile  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States  increased  from  38 
millions,  in  1870,  to  76  millions,  in  1900, 
or  100  per  cent  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  old  century — and  the  only 
means  by  which  we  have  been  able  to 
feed  the  continued  increase  in  our  pop- 
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Illation  has  been  increasing  our  acreage 
of  cultivated  crops,  and  by  decreasing 
our  exportation  of  foodstuffs. 

"I  need  not  remind  you  that  there  is 
a  limit  to  our  relief  in  both  of  these  di- 
rections. At  the  most  we  may  ulti- 
mately, by  large  expense  of  money, 
labor,  and  years,  add  to  the  area  of  cul- 
tivable productive  lands  in  the  United 
States,  by  drainage  and  by  irrigation, 
the  equivalent  of  three  corn-belt  states, 
and  by  ceasing  altogether  to  export  corn 
and  wheat,  we  can  further  increase  our 
home  consumption  of  those  products 
by  another  ten  per  cent. 

"Without  much  doubt  our  present 
population  exceeds  ninety  million  peo- 
ple, and  without  much  doubt  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  will  ap- 
proach two  hundred  million  people  forty 
years  from  now,  if  the  increase  con- 
tinues unchecked. 

"Thus,  the  relief  which  can  possibly 
be  afforded  by  additional  acres  put  un- 
der cultivation  and  by  further  decrease 
in  our  exportations  is  almost  insignifi- 
cant, compared  with  the  enormous 
demands  upon  this  country  for  food. 
Of  vastly  greater  importance  than  these 
is  the  possibility  of  restoring  to  fertil- 
ity and  productive  power  the  great 
areas  of  depleted  and  abandoned  lands 
in  our  older  eastern  states  and  of  doub- 
ling the  average  yield  per  acre  on  the 
lands  in  the  great  humid  section  of 
Central  United  States.  How?  By  the 
application  of  science  to  agriculture. 

"If  the  art  of  agriculture  has  reduced 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  science  of 
agriculture  must  restore  it ;  and  not 
only  restore  it,  but  increase  it  even  be- 
yond the  productive  power  of  the  orig- 
inal virgin  soil. 

"The  soil  is  the  breast  of  mother 
earth,  from  Avhich  her  children  must 
draw  their  nourishment.  The  coal  mine 
yields  a  single  harvest — one  crop — 
and  is  then  forever  abandoned,  but  the 
soil  must  yield  a  hundred — yes,  a  thou- 
sand crops,  and  even  then  it  should  be 
richer  and  more  productive  than  at  the 
beginning,  if  the  people  of  the  earth  are 
to  multiply  and  prosper. 

"The  American  farmer  has  learned 
well  the  art  of  agriculture  in  the  hard 
school  of  experience,  but  the  science 
of  agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy  and 


its  a|)plication  is  almost  unknown  to 
him.  If  Illinois  is  ever  to  adopt  sys- 
tems of  permanent  agriculture,  it  must 
be  done  in  the  near  future,  or  we  too 
shall  awake  to  find  our  soils  impover- 
ished past  the  point  of  possible  self-re- 
demption— and  need  I  remind  you  thar 
the  city  is  the  first  to  feel  the  country's 
poverty? 

"In  America  the  art  of  agriculture 
consists  in  working  the  land  for  all 
that's  in  it — in  working  out  of  the  soil 
by  every  expedient  known  to  man  the 
fertility  which  it  contains.  Even  to 
this  date  almost  every  effort  put  forth 
by  the  American  farmer  has  resulted 
in  decreasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

"Thus,  tile  drainage  adds  nothing  to 
the  soil,  but  only  permits  the  removal 
of  more  fertility  in  the  larger  crops  pro- 
duced. More  thorough  tillage  with  our 
improved  implements  of  cultivation  is 
merely  working  the  soil  for  all  that's 
in  it.  Better  seed  produces  larger  crops, 
but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  soil.  The 
rotation  of  crops  acts  upon  the  soil  ex- 
actly as  the  rotation  of  the  checkbook 
among  the  members  of  the  famil}? 
would  act  upon  the  bank  account.  The 
ordinary  manufactured  acidulated  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  as  commonly  used  in 
the  East  and  South,  serve  primarily  as 
soil  stimulants,  and  leave  the  soil  poorer 
and  poorer  year  by  year. 

"I  am  sure  I  need  offer  no  apology  to 
this  body  of  men  if,  in  conclusion.  I  lay 
before  you  the  essential  science  of  per- 
manent agriculture. 

"We  may  dismiss  at  once  the  one 
idea  most  commonly  advanced  that  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  the 
farmer  should  feed  all  his  crops,  to- 
gether with  more  or  less  purchased  food- 
stuffs, and  return  all  the  manure  pro- 
duced tO'  his  own  land.  Live  stock  de- 
stroy from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  food 
value  of  the  grain  they  consume.  In 
other  words,  the  food  value  of  a  bushel 
of  grain  is  from  five  to  ten  times  as 
great  as  the  food  value  of  the  meat  or 
milk  that  can  be  produced  by  feeding 
the  grain  to  live  stock. 

"We  eat  meat  if  we  can  afford  it ;  if 
not,  we  boycott  it.  Bread  is  the  staff 
of  life.  Grain  is  sold  and  must  be  sold 
from  the  farm;  and  the  productive  power 
of  the  land  must  be  maintained  in  srrain 
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farming-  as  well  as  in  livestock  farming, 
or  poverty  is  the  only  future  for  this 
great  country. 

"There  are  six  essential  positive  fac- 
tors in  crop  production :  The  seed,  the 
soil,  heat,  light,  moisture,  and  plant 
food.  The  American  people  give  much 
thought  to  the  selection  of  good  seed, 
the  soil  is  well  prepared  and  well  tilled, 
and  the  heat,  light,  and  moisture  are 
well  provided  by  our  favorable  climate. 
Thus,  five  of  these  factors  are  common- 
ly provided  in  abundance  or  perfection  ; 
but  the  sixth  essential  factor,  that  of 
plant  food,  is  ignored,  misunderstood, 
or  neglected,  not  only  by  the  farmers 
and  landowners,  but  even  by  such  men 
as  James  J.  Hill,  and  by  our  own  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Soils. 

"There  are  ten  essential  elements  of 
plant  food.  Five  of  these  are  provided 
by  nature  in  abvmdance,  namely,  carbon 
and  oxygen,  secured  by  the  growing 
plant  directly  from  the  air  in  the  carbon 
dioxide  taken  in  through  the  leaf  pores, 
hydrogen  from  water  absorbed  by  the 
roots,  iron  required  by  crops  in  small 
amount  and  furnished  by  all  soils  in  in- 
exhaustible quantities,  and  sulphur  sup- 
plied by  soil  and  rain  in  sufficient  abund- 
ance to  meet  the  meager  requirements 
of  the  crops. 

"The  remaining  five  elements  are 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium,  mag- 
nesium, and  calcium.  The  supply  and 
liberation  of  these  five  essential  elements 
of  plant  food  constitute  the  foundation 
of  permanent  agriculture  on  all  culti- 
vable soils  in  humid  sections. 

"One  of  these  elements,  nitrogen,  ex- 
ists in  the  atmosphere  in  absolutely  in- 
exhaustible amount,  and  for  general 
farming  it  can  be  secured  from  the  air 
most  economically  by  the  growing  of 
legume  crops,  which  by  means  of  the 
symbiotic  root-tubercle  bacteria  have 
power  to  utilize  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
air,  and  if  these  crops  are  plowed  under 
the  soil,  nitrogen  is  thus  increased,  and 
at  the  same  time  additional  organic  mat- 
ter is  supplied  which  as  it  decays  in  the 
soil  helps  to  liberate  or  make  available 
the  other  four  important  elements  re- 
quiring consideration.  This  abundant 
source  of  nitrogen  should  be  drawn 
upon   to   meet   the   quantitative   require- 


ments of  all  non-leguminous  crops ;  but 
much  of  our  depleted  lands  remain  un- 
productive because  of  the  practical  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil's  supply  of  nitrogen 
and   organic  matter. 

"The  four  other  elements  are  con- 
tained only  in  the  soil  or  earth  and  one 
of  these,  phosphorus,  is  in  a  class  by 
itself,  because  the  normal  soil  contains 
so  little  and  the  staple  crops  require  so 
much  that  the  yields  of  all  crops,  in- 
cluding legumes,  are  commonly  limited 
because  the  amount  of  phosphorus  that 
can  be  liberated  from  the  meager  supply 
in  the  soil  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  large  crops.  Yet  this  is  the 
element  of  which  we  permit  the  annual 
exportation  of  more  than  twice  the 
quantity  required  for  the  total  wheat 
crop  of  the  United  States.  For  every 
five  dollars  of  foreign  money  that  we 
now  receive  at  our  phosphate  mines  this 
material  would  be  worth  at  least  a  thou- 
sand dollars  to  our  own  children  for  the 
production  of  wheat. 

"All  good  soils  contain  very  abundant 
supplies  of  potassium,  magnesium,  and 
calcium ;  but  as  the  organic  matter  has 
a  value  aside  from  the  nitrogen  it  con- 
tains, so  limestone  has  a  value  for  cor- 
recting soil  acidity  aside  from  the  cal- 
cium which  it  contains.  To  help  you  to 
understand  the  easy  solution  of  this 
phase  of  the  problem,  I  need  only  to  re- 
mind you  that  there  are  millions  of  tons 
of  dolomitic  limestone  now  lying  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chicago  drainage  canal, 
carrying  both  magnesium  and  calcium 
and  the  power  to  correct  soil  acidity. 

"This  leaves  only  the  element  potas- 
sium for  further  consideration,  and  you 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  plowed 
soil  of  an  acre  of  the  most  common  land 
in  Cook  and  adjoining  counties  contains 
sufficient  potassium  for  forty  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  every  year  for  more  than 
three  thousand  years,  and  the  subsoil  is 
still  richer.  In  fact  there  is  more  potas- 
sium in  this  soil,  ton  for  ton,  than  there 
is  in  the  most  common  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. 

"We  need  not  forget  that  there  are 
some  abnormal  soils,  such  for  example 
as  the  extensive  areas  of  peaty  swamp 
land  in  Illinois,  which  are  extremely  de- 
ficient   in    this    element,   potassium,    and 
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the  phosphatic  limestone  soils  of  the 
Central  Basin  of  Tennessee  and  the  Blue 
Grass  Region  of  Kentucky,  which  are 
extremely  rich  in  phosphorus ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  normal  soils  of  the  United 
States  differ  in  productive  power  as  they 
differ  in  composition  with  respect  to 
phosphorus,  organic  matter  with  its  ni- 
trogen content,  and  limestone  with  its 
supply  of  calcium  and  magnesium ;  and 
the  greatest  immediate  need  in  this  coun- 
try is  for  more  general  intelligence 
among  people  of  influence  concerning 
the  principles  which  must  underlie  sys- 
tems of  permanent  agriculture,  the  only 
foundation  upon  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  state  and  nation  can  be  maintained. 

"If  the  members  of  the  city  clubs  and 
the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  United 
States  would  devote  an  hour  a  day  for 
a  month  to  the  study  of  this  most  funda- 
mental question  you  would  soon  repudi- 
ate and  revoke  the  abominably  false 
teaching  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Soils, 
supported  by  the  power  of  one  unscien- 
tific man,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  the  effect,  in  exact  quotations : 

"That  'practically  all  soils  contain 
sufficient  plant  food  for  good  crop  yields, 
that  this  supply  will  be  indefinitely  main- 
tained.' 

"That,  'so  far  as  the  present  outlook 
is  concerned,  the  nation  possesses  ample 
resources  in  its  soil  for  any  conceivable 
increase  in  population  for  several  cen- 
turies.' 

"That,  'the  soil  is  the  one  indestruct- 
ible, immutable  asset  that  the  nation 
possesses.  It  is  the  one  resource  that 
cannot  be  exhausted ;  that  cannot  (be 
used  up.' 

"That  'from  the  modern  conception 
of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  soil 
it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  wear  out,  that 
so  far  as  the  mineral  food  is  concerned, 
it  will  continue  automatically  to  supply 
adequate  quantities  of  the  mineral  plant 
food  for  crops.' 

"That,  'as  a  national  asset  the  soil  is 
safe  as  a  means  of  feeding  mankind  for 
untold  ages  to  come.' 

"Can  you  blame  the  farmers  for  con- 
tinuing to  wear  out  their  lands  when 
these  are  the  widely  promulgated  teach- 
ings from  the  position  of  highest  author- 
ity in  this  country  ?  And  this  false  teach- 
ing is  the  more  to  be  condemned  because 


the  most  common  soil  type  on  the  aban- 
doned farm  lands  of  southern  Maryland 
near  the  city  of  Washington  is  found  to 
contain  only  160  pounds  of  phosphorus 
and  1,000  pounds  of  calcium  in  the 
plowed  soil  of  an  acre,  while  the  richest 
black  prairie  soil  of  Illinois,  with  a  value 
exceeding  $200  an  acre,  contains  in  the 
same  stratum,  more  than  2,000  pounds 
of   phosphorus   and   40,000   of   calcium. 

"But  even  in  Illinois  our  older  soils 
are  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  de- 
pletion, and  the  addition  of  mineral  plant 
food  is  producing  marked  and  profit- 
able improvement,  not  only  on  the  Uni- 
versity experiment  fields  which  are  being 
conducted  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
but  also  on  the  fields  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive farmers  who  are  already  using, 
not  the  common  commercial  fertilizers, 
but  thousands  of  tons  of  bone  meal,  fine- 
ground  natural  phosphate,  and  lime- 
stone, in  connection  with  legume  crops 
or  farm  manures. 

"Thus,  as  an  average  of  the  last  six 
years,  the  application  of  phosphorus  and 
limestone  has  increased  the  yield  of  corn 
on  the  Urbana  field  from  64  to  87  bush- 
els per  acre,  and  the  yield  of  wheat  on 
the  Odin  field,  in  the  heart  of  'Egypt,' 
from  15  bushels  to  27  bushels  per  acre. 
On  the  Galesburg  field,  in  Western  Illi- 
nois, the  use  of  raw  phosphate  has  more 
than  paid  its  cost,  and  left  the  soil  25 
per  cent  richer  in  phosphorus  at  the  end 
of  six  years.  On  the  Antioch  experi- 
ment field,  in  Lake  County,  the  use  of 
phosphorus  produced  five  bushels  more 
corn  in  1902,  and  15  bushels  in  1903; 
no  increase  in  oats  in  1904,  but  25  bush- 
els of  wheat  in  1905 ;  while  the  increase 
was  26  bushels  of  corn  in  1906  and  4 
bushels  in  1907.  In  1908  the  increase 
was  9  bushels  of  oats,  and  in  1909  it 
was  12  bushels  of  wheat.  These  are  the 
increases  in  yield  per  acre  produced  by 
phosphorus  in  the  commonest  type  of 
soil  in  Lake  County,  which  contains  in 
the  plowed  soil  of  an  acre  only  800 
pounds  of  phosphorus  but  47,600  pounds 
of  potassium ;  while  50  bushels  of  wheat 
remove  from  the  fann  12  pounds  of 
])hosphorus  and  only  13  pounds  of  potas- 
sium. 

"These  are  only  samples  of  a  thous- 
and proofs  easily  available  to  any  man 
or  woman  of  moderate  education,  show- 
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ing  the  possibilities  and  the  importance 
of  applying  science  to  agriculture;  and 
yet  the  people  of  prominence  and  influ- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  life  are  as  a  rule 
densely  ignorant  concerning  these  most 
fundamental  questions. 

"The  University  of  Illinois  secures 
and  disseminates  information  along  this 
and  many  other  lines  of  applied  science, 
but  the  operation  of  soil  and  crop  ex- 
periment fields  in  various  parts  of  the 
state,  the  publication  of  experiment  sta- 
tion bulletins  by  thousands  of  copies, 
and  the  hundreds  of  lectures  delivered 
at  farmers'  institutes  and  on  seed  and 
soil  lecture  trains  in  which  we  have  co- 
operated with  nearly  every  railroad  in 
the  state,  must  all  be  supplemented  by 
the  active  efforts  of  commercial  bodies, 
bankers,  merchants,  grain  dealers, 
preachers,  teachers,  and  by  the  press,  if 
the  soils  of  Illinois  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  state  shall  be  preserved."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR.  FRANK  HIBBARD:  "When 
are  the  soil  tests  going  to  be  made  in 
the  northern  part  of  Cook  county?" 

PROFESSOR  HOPKINS :  "The 
soil  survey  is  being  carried  on  over  the 
state  as  rapidly  as  the  appropriations 
will  permit.  Lake  county  has  already 
been  surveyed ;  Winnebago  county  is 
being  surveyed  now ;  Du  Page  county 
will  be  surveyed  before  the  close  of  the 
season,  if  the  work  proceeds  properly. 
An  investigation  will  be  made  in  Cook 
county  shortly.  The  State  Farmers'  In- 
stitute has  in  a  way  begun  the  investiga- 
tion of  Illinois  soils  and  a  committee 
appointed  by  that  Institute  has  co-oper- 
ated with  the  experiment  station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  deciding  upon 
the  lines  of  work  and  the  counties  where 
that  work  shall  be  taken  up  from  time 
to  time.  The  distribution  of  this  work 
over  the  state  is  so  complete  that  when 
two  more  counties  are  completed  be- 
sides those  we  have  now  surveyed,  there 
will  not  be  an  unsurveyed  county  in  the 
state  that  does  not  join  some  surveyed 
county.  You  see  the  distribution  of  the 
work  by  these  people  is  very  complete, 
and  Cook  county  is  in  line  for  investiga- 
tion ;  its  importance  is  realized." 

MR.  STOCKWELL:  "To  what  ex- 
tent has  similar  work  been  done  in  other 
states  ?" 


PROFESSOR  HOPKINS:  "Wis- 
consin, adjoining  us  on  the  north,  se- 
cured from  her  last  legislature  her 
first  appropriation  for  the  investigation 
of  her  soils.  Missouri,  I  think,  has  a 
small  appropriation  which  she  has 
been  using  for  about  three  years.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Illinois  is 
doing  in  soil  investigation  as  much  as 
all  the  other  states  of  the  Union — and 
we  began  just  ten  years  ago."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR.  STOCKWELL:  "I  suppose  it 
wall  be  necessary  to  extend  further  in- 
formation before  pressure  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  Washington  to 
obtain  a  different  head  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture?" 

PROFESSOR  HOPKINS:  "I  can 
not  answer  that.  I  can  only  tell  you  the 
truth  about  the  situation." 

MR.  GEORGE  E.  HOOKER:  "Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  is  often  felt  by  peo- 
ple that  somehow  consumption  of 
the  products  of  the  soil  by  great  cities 
without  the  return  of  any  of  the  waste 
of  those  cities  to  the  soil,  may  per- 
haps be  a  permanent  robbery.  Must 
the  soil  be  replenished  somehow  from 
that  waste  or  are  the  elements  to  be  se- 
cured permanently  and  sufficiently  from 
other  sources?" 

PROFESSOR  HOPKINS:  "If  all 
of  the  sewage  in  the  United  States  were 
lost  it  would  amount  to  as  much  in  five 
years  as  we  ship  abroad  every  year, 
amounting  to  over  five  million  dollars 
of  the  only  thing  we  have  ever  got  to 
buy  phosphorus.  That  is  the  present  situ- 
ation. Ultimately,  when  we  have  done 
something  along  the  other  line  of  con- 
serving our  great  deposits  of  fertility  that 
w^e  have  in  this  country,  then  it  will  be 
time  to  exercise  some  of  our  energy 
along  this  other  line.  Whether  it  will 
ever  be  practical  or  not  remains  to  be 
seen.  At  the  present  price  of  labor 
it  is  absolutely  absurd  to  think  of  re- 
covering the  sewage  from  the  cities.  The 
only  available  thing,  the  only  thing  we 
must  absolutely  buy  to  put  back  upon 
our  lands  that  is  lost  through  sewage, 
amounts  to  a  value  of  three  cents  per 
individual  in  the  price  of  phosphate  that 
you  can  get  delivered  in  Illinois.  You 
can  not  handle  that  product  for  three 
cents    a    year    at    the    present    price    of 
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labor.  You  can  do  it  in  China  with 
their  org-anization,  but  you  can  not  do  it 
in  the  United   States." 

A  MEMBER:  "Who  controls  the 
large  phosphate  mines?'' 

PROFESSOR  HOPKINS:  "They 
are  controlled  by  many  people.  The 
most  of  them  are  found  on  lands  al- 
ready owned  by  farmerr>  and  landown- 
ers. Many  of  those  people  .still  own 
more  or  less  of  the  phosphate  holdings. 
I  suppose  there  are  a  thousand  people 
in  the  United  States  that  own  some 
phosphate  land.  Of  course,  large  tracts 
are  now  under  the  control  of  a  few 
great  companies.  The  American  Agri- 
cultural Chemical  Company,  the  Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Agricultural  Company, 
the  Franco-American  Salt  and  Phos- 
phate Company,  and  perhaps  three  or 
four  others  own  very  considerable  tracts 
of  phosphate  lands." 

A  MEMBER:  "What  part  of  the 
country  has  the  greatest  phosphate  de- 
posits?" 

PROFESSOR  HOPKINS :  "The 
deposits  that  have  been  most  worked 
are  in  Florida,  South  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee. Our  nearest  deposits  are  i'n 
Tennessee.  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tioii  to  the  fact  that  Tennessee  at  one 
point  is  only  35  miles  from  Illinois,  and 
yet  we  are  shipping  our  phosphate  from 
Tennessee,  a  thousand  miles  across  the 
land  to  the  ocean,  and  three  thousand 
miles  across  the  water,  and  farther  inland 
into  foreign  countries.  In  the  corners  of 
Wyoming,  Utah  and  Idaho,  where  those 
states  come  together,  deposits  have  been 
discovered  that  are  estimated  to  equal 
the  deposits  of  the  other  three  states. 
They  are  far  from  us,  of  course,  and  are 
being  worked  at  the  present  time  to  only 
a  slight  extent;  but  the  National  Con- 
servation Commission  has  estimated 
from  all  of  the  information  it  has  been 
able  to  secure  from  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  the  increase  in  consumption,  the 
total  known  supply  of  high  grade  phos- 
phate in  the  United  States  will  be  ex- 
hausted in  fifty  years.  Now,  in  addition 
to  that  high  grade  phosphate,  there  is 
a  supply  of  low  grade  phosphate  that  is 
not  now  of  marketable  value;  that  no 
man   has  estimated.     It   is   known   that 


the  amount  of  low  grade  phosphate, 
however,  in  the  United  States  is  very 
large ;  possibly  it  is  large  enough  to 
meet  our  needs  for  centuries,  but  we 
have  no  statistics  regarding  that." 

MR.  R.  L.  MELENDEY:  .  "What 
percentage  of  the  phosphate  deposits  are 
in  the  public  domain?" 

PROFESSOR  HOPKINS:  "I  can 
not  answer  that.  I  understand  that  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  new  de- 
posits that  have  been  discovered  in  the 
west  are  in  the  public  domain.  Acting 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Conservation 
Commission  and  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  President  Roosevelt, 
you  may  remember,  withdrew  from  en- 
try those  phosphate  lands  that  were  still 
in  the  public  domain.  I  think  they  have 
still  been  withheld  from  entry  by  private 
parties  with  the  hope  that  laws  might 
be  framed  whereby  those  phosphate  beds 
could  be  leased  with  the  understanding 
that  the  product  must  be  used  in  this 
country  and  that  it  should  not  be  ex- 
ported. If  there  is  anything  that  por- 
trays the  selling  of  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg,  it  is  the  selling  of  this 
phosphate  which  is  the  key  to  all  per- 
manency in  our  agricultural!  develop- 
ment." ' 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  "I  would  like 
to  ask  Professor  Hopkins  whether  any 
move  has  been  made  in  Congress  for 
the  Government  to  take  possession  of 
these  phosphate  deposits?" 

PROFESSOR  HOPKINS:  "I  do 
not  know  that  there  has  been.  That  is 
something  for  the  City  Club  of  Chicago 
to  bring  about." 

A  MEMBER:  "How  would  you 
suggest  controlling  the  exportation,  by 
export  duties?" 

PROFESSOR  HOPKINS:  "I  do 
not  know  whether  a  duty  can  be  put 
upon  the  exportation  of  anything  from 
the  ITnited  States ;  I  have  been  told  it 
was  impossible.  But  we  are  exporting 
now  more  than  a  million  tons  a  year, 
and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  if  we  could 
limit  the  exportation,  it  would  be  better 
by  far  than  to  cut  it  off.  If  the  exoort- 
ation  could  be  restricted,  say  by  100,CX)0 
tons  a  year  for  ten  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  be  cut  off  altogether,  the 
phosphate  people  would  have  ten  years 
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to  develop  their  home  market  and  to 
educate  our  own  people,  which  they 
would  then  do,  perhaps.  At  least  it 
would  be  an  incentive  in  that  direction." 
MR.  MELENDEY:  "I  think  I  can 
give  a  partial  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  the  attitude  of  Congress,  and  perhaps 
of  the  public.  One  of  the  bills  that  has 
been  introduced  in  Congress  by  recom- 
mendation of  President  Taft,  includes 
a  provision  that  phosphate  among 
the  other  deposits  is  to  remain  in 
the  public  domain.  That  is  part  of 
the  legislation  proposed  by  the  President 
and  backed  by  the  friends  of  conserva- 
tion. As  you.  know,  the  most  important 
bill  the  conservation  people  are  work- 
ing for  at  this  session  is  the  one  that 
gives  the  President  the  right  to  with- 
draw these  lands.  There  is  just  this 
one  suggestion  that  can  be  made,  that 
members  of  this  Club,  acting  not  as  a 
Club  but  as  individuals,  write  to  their 
congressmen,  urging  them  to  back  the 
president  in  that  particular  legislation. 
That  will  give  time  at  another  session 
to  take  up  the  proper  legislation  with 
reference  to-  the  w^ithdrawal  of  these 
lands ;  but  unless  the  legislation  passes 
at  this  session  it  will  be  quite  probable — 
at  least  so  the  friends  of  conservation 
and  the  President  think — that  these  lands 
will  pass  from  the  public  domain  be- 
cause of  their  value,  before  the  next 
session  of  Congress." 

MR.  HOOKER:  "May  I  ask,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  what  form  is  phosphorus 
commercially  usable  ?" 

PROFESSOR  HOPKINS:  "Phos- 
phorus is  made  usable  simply  by 
taking  it  from  the  ground  and  re- 
ducing it  to  a  very  fine  powder.  The 
investigations  have  been  very  complete 
along  that  line,  showing  its  value  in  that 
way.  That  is  the  most  economical  way 
and  altogether  the  best  way  for  its  use. 
By  using  it  in  that  form  it  is  possible 
for  the  farmers  to  put  upon  their  land 
more  than  they  take  out  in  their  crops, 
so  as  to  have  a  positive  increase  in  the 
fertility  of  the  lands  and  in  their  rich- 
ness in  phosphate.  More  rapid  action 
is  secured  if  it  is  massed  through  some 
maturing  process,  by  which  for  example. 
a  ton  of  raw  phosphate  is  mixed  with  a 
ton    of    sulphuric    acid,    and    from    that 


we  have  two  tons  of  a  product  known 
as  acid  phosphate.  The  more  common 
practice  is  to  take  the  acid  phosphate, 
which  sells  at  about  four  times  the  price 
of  raw  rock,  on  the  basis  of  its  phos- 
phorus contents,  mix  it  with  two  tons 
of  filler  containing  nitrogen,  of  which 
the  air  contains  an  inexhaustible  supply, 
and  put  in  a  little  potassium,  of  which 
also  the  air  contains  an  inexhaustible 
supply  to  be  Hberated  by  the  farmer, 
and,  then  sell  the  product  at  about  ten 
times  the  cost  of  the  same  amount  of 
phosphorus  in  the  raw  rock,  under  the 
name  of  'Commercial  Fertilizer.'  That 
is  the  common  practice  all  over  the  East 
and  South,  and  it  has  helped  to  still  fur- 
ther deplete  their  soils." 

MR.  HOOKER:  "For  what  use  is 
phosphorus  exported  ?" 

PROFESSOR  HOPKINS:  "It  is 
exported  for  use  uopn  the  lands  of 
Europe.  The  soils  of  England  are  now 
on  the  average  twice  as  rich  in  phos- 
phorus as  the  soils  of  Illinois.  For 
many  years  England  has  been  importing 
phosphorus  of  every  form.  They  were 
importing  200,000  tons  of  phosphatic 
guano  sixty  years  ago,  and  twenty^five 
years  ago  they  were  taking  250,000  tons 
a  year  of  our  phosphate  and  slag  phos- 
phorus, putting  it  on  English  soils.  The 
yield  of  wheat  in  England  is  now  32 
bushels  per  acre  as  an  average  against 
our  14  bushels. 

"I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact,  gentlemen,  that  a  bill  has  been 
before  the  present  Congress — and  I 
think  is  still  pending — asking  that  a 
bond  issue  of  $20,000,000  be  made  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  few  remaining 
acres  of  virgin  soil  that  can  still  be  put 
under  cultivation  by  the  means  of  irriga- 
tion in  the  West.  The  farmers  in  the 
partially  depleted  section  of  the  East  are 
thus  encouraged  to  take  what  few  dol- 
lars they  can,  and  leave  their  lands  to 
abandonment,  and  go  on  to  the  new 
lands  of  the  West.  And  yet  do  you  sup- 
pose you  could  get  a  million  dollars  to 
help  the  abandoned  lands  of  Maryland?" 

A  MEMBER:  "What  in  brief  would 
be  the  method  of  restoring  the  aban- 
doned lands?" 

PROFESSOR  HOPKINS:  "Simply 
bv  returninof  to  the  soil  these  constitu- 
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ents  I  have  named,  the  dolomitic  Hme- 
stone  of  which  the  eastern  mountains 
are  full  will  supply  magnesium  and  po- 
tassium, and  the  phosphorus  we  are  ex- 
porting will  supply  the  other  demand. 
When  you  have  done  that,  grow  clover, 
alfalfa,  beans  and  peas,  and  so  forth, 
and  plow  them  under,  either  directly  or 
in  the  form  of  manure.  If  you  can  es- 
tablish plants  throughout  the  country, 
as  has  been  done  in  Illinois  by  the  Gov^ 
ernor  of  this  State  and  the  Board  of 
Prison  Industries  at  his  suggestion,  put- 
ting the  convicts  in  the  penitentiaries  in 
southern  Illinois  to  grinding  limestone 
to  put  upon  the  soils  in  southern  Illinois 
— and  the  farmers  there  are  now  using 
it  by  thousands  of  tons — you  will  ac- 
complish important  and  far  reaching 
results.  Why  should  not  the  same  thing 
be  done  all  over  the  East,  so  that  this 
product  can  be  put  upon  the  cars  at 
plants  where  the  limestone  is  in  great 
abundance  at  the  lowest  possible  freight 
rate? 

"In  that  connection  why  should  not 
the  railroads  in  all  states  do  as  they 
have  done  in  Illinois,  by  making  a  rate 
of  one-half  cent  per  ton  per  mile  on 
ground  limestone  for  use  on  the  soil? 
Only  a  year  ago  I  came  before  the  Illi- 
nois Freight  Association  in  Chicago  and 
asked  for  that  rate  and  they  granted  it 
all  through  the  state.  The  farmer  at 
any  point  now  knows  just  what  it  costs 
to  get  it  delivered  at  his  station.  But 
in  the  eastern  states  the  use  of  lime- 
stone on  the  soil  is  impossible,  because 
of  the  prohibitive  cost  of  the  material 
and   the  transportation   expenses." 

A  MEMBER:  "Would  not  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Government  take  an  in- 
terest in  these  abandoned  farms  of  the 
East  be  adding  to  the  earnings  of  the 
owners  of  these  farms  at  the  expense  of 
other  people,  following  your  previous 
suggestion?" 

PROFESSOR  HOPKINS:  "I  am 
glad  you  asked  that  question.  There  is 
one  kind  of  legislation  that  is  not  class 
legislation,  and  that  relates  to  the  basis 
of  all  industry  in  the  United  States,  the 
soil.  It  matters  not  how  we  do  that 
thing.  The  soil  and  agricultural  pur- 
suits   underlie    every    industry    in    this 


country.  It  is  not  class  legislation  for 
a  country  to  take  steps  to  maintain  its 
soils.  Such  measures  interest  every  in- 
dividual in  the  United  States  and,  as  I 
said  before,  the  city  is  the  first  to  feel 
the  country's  poverty.  The  complaint  of 
the  cost  of  living  comes  now  from  the 
cities.  Why?  Because  the  lands  will 
not  produce  the  food ;  because  we  have 
abandoned  lands  and  lands  depleted  of 
their  fertility." 

]MR.  ENNIS:  "Champaign  is  quite 
a  distance  away,  but  is  there  any  center 
in  or  around  Chicago  where  you  can 
get  information  on  this  subject?" 

PROFESSOR  HOPKINS:  "I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  place  where 
you  can  get  such  information  as  the 
State  University  is  securing.  There  is 
no  other  agency  in  the  state  except  the 
State  University  that  gathers  this  in- 
formation. Any  man  can  get  it  by 
sini/ply  reading  the  bulletins  and  other 
publications  that  are  offered  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  us- 
ing the  knowledge  that  exists,  and  if  the 
knowledge  that  exists  were  in  posses- 
sion of  such  gentlemen  as  the  members 
of  the  City  Club  generally,  we  would 
have  no  such  situation  as  we  have  in 
the  country  now.  We  would  not  have 
the  scientists  all  over  Europe  pointing 
the  finger  of  disgrace  at  us  for  the  kind 
of  teaching  that  emanates  from  our  own 
Bureau  of  Soils." 

MR.  HOOKER:  "The  bulletins  of 
the  University  are  circulated,  of  course  ?" 

PROFESSOR  FIOPKINS:  "Yes, 
sir,  without  any  expense.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  agriculture,  whether  he  lives 
in  the  town  or  in  the  country,  can  have 
his  name  placed  upon  the  permanent 
mailing  list  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Urbana  and  receive  all 
the  publications,  postage  free." 

MR.  R.  L.  CRAMPTON:  "The 
City  Club  may  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  the  Bankers'  Association  of 
this  State  believes  this  subject  is  of  such 
vital  importance  that  it  should  receive 
the  earnest  consideration  of  all  similar 
organizations  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  Illi- 
nois. 

"At  the  last  mcetins:  of  our  Executive 
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Council  the  following  Resolution  was 
passed : 

"  'Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment 
of  the  Bankers'  Association  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  that  the  recommendations  of 
President  James  and  Professor  Cyril  G. 
Hopkins  of  the  University  of  Illinois  as 
to  the  preservation  of  the  soil  in  this 
state  be  acted  upon  by  the  members  of 
the  Association  through  requesting  their 
officers  and  directors  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  secure  more  general  recog- 
nition of  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
the  soil  the  essential  elements  removed 
by  repeated  cropping  to  the  end  that 
the  most  valuable  asset  of  this  State 
may  be  saved  from  deterioration  by 
early  action  on  the  part  of  land  owners 
and  farmers.     It  is  further 

"  'Resolved,  That  information  obtained 
on  this  subject  be  furnished  to  Banks, 
members  of  the  Association.' 

"We  expect  to  be  active  in  the  matter 
and  .will  be  glad  if  the  City  Club  lends 
its  influence  toward  securing  additional 
force  for  the  movement." 

MR.  C.  K.  MOHLER:  "Would  it 
not  be  a  good  idea  to  get  up  a  petition  to 
be  signed  by  the  members  of  the  City 
Club  to  send  in  in  regard  to  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress?" 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  'The  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  here  that  individuals 
write  to  .  their  congressmen  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  It  was  thought,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  gentleman  who  suggested 
it,  that  that  perhaps  would  be  more  in- 
fluential than  action  by  the  Club.  It  is 
not  usual  for  the  Club  to  take  action  of 
that  kind,  is  it,  Mr.  Hooker?" 

AIR.  HOOKER:  'Tf  any  member 
wishes  to  have  the  question  considered, 
he  may  send  a  communication  addressed 
to  the  Club  and  we  will  see  that  it  is 
considered.  Whatever  action  seems  to 
be  proper  will  then  be  taken." 

Air.  William  M.  Bray,  Chairman  of 
the    .State    Conservation    Committee    of 


Wisconsin,  who  was  present,  was  called 
upon  by  the  Chairman  for  a  few  re- 
marks. 

AIR.  BRAY :  "In  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion that  w^as  asked  as  to  how  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  may  be  dissemi- 
nated, we  have  an  organization  for  that 
purpose  in  Wisconsin.  The  National 
Conservation  Association,  of  which  Mr. 
Gifford  Pinchot  is  president  and  Mr.  R. 
L.  Melendy,  w^ho  is  present  with  you 
today,  is  one  of  the  directors,  are  organ- 
izing state  committees.  I  am  chairman 
of  the  state  committee  in  Wisconsin. 
We  are  sending  out  literature;  so  far 
we  have  sent  literature  to  about  100,000 
residents  of  Wisconsin.  We  are  con- 
ducting a  newspaper  campaign  and  I 
have  been  speaking  almost  every  day 
for  several  weeks  on  the  conservation 
proposition. 

"In  Wisconsin  the  situation  is  a  little 
different  from  that  in  Illinois  because 
there  we  have  the  forests  and  water 
power.  The  question  of  the  soil  is  a 
serious  question  ever}"where,  but  in 
Wisconsin  we  have  the  forests  and 
water  power  to  look  after  and  we  are 
sending  out  information  on  those  two 
subjects  as  well  as  the  other.  In  Illi- 
nois your  coal  question  is  a  very  serious 
one ;  in  Wisconsin  we  have  no  coal, 

"I  suggest  that  if  you  want  to  send 
out  information  you  should  form  an  or- 
ganization such  as  the  Wisconsin  state 
committee,  which  consists  of  about 
twenty  leading  men  throughout  the 
state,  who  conduct  the  campaign.  We 
have  an  executive  committee  of  three 
who  conduct  the  management.  From 
Oshkosh,  where  I  live,  we  are  sending 
out  speakers  and  conducting  the  cam- 
paign hoping  particularly  to  influence 
the  next  legislature  of  Wisconsin  to  ap- 
propriate money  to  still  further  advance 
education  along  the  lines  of  soil  conser- 
vation and  to  intelligently  conserve  and 
protect  our  water  power  and  our  forests.'* 
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GLENWOOD  AND  ITS  BOYS 


On  Saturday.  March  24,  Mr.  \'.  V. 
Randall,  Military  Instructor  at  the  Illi- 
nois Manual  Training  School  Farm  at 
Glenwood,  Illinois,  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  before  the  City  Club  on  the  sub- 
ject. "Glenwood  and  Its  Boys."  Mr. 
H.  j.  Dunbaugh  presided.  Mr.  Ran- 
dall's address  is  herewith  printed. 

Mr.  V.  P.  Randall 

"Among  the  many  social  problems 
that  confront  us,  there  is  none  that  is 
more  interesting  and  certainly  none  that 
is  of  greater  importance  than  the  so- 
called  'boy  problems,'  for  if  it  is  true 
that  the  boy  is  the  father  of  the  man,  it 
is  also  true  that  the  boy  problem  is 
father  to  many  other  social  questions 
concerning  men. 

"In  order  to  help  any  boy,  the  first 
thing  that  we  must  do  is  to  rightly  un- 
derstand him.  We  must  know  why  he 
desires  to  do  certain  things  before  we 
can  aid  him  to  overcome  his  desires  to 
do  them. 

"Environment  plays  a  larger  part  in 
the  development  of  a  boy  than  anything 
else  and  in  many  cases  as  we  see  and 
deal  with  him  we  realize  that  he  reflects 
his  mental  and  physical  home  surround- 
ings. Every  influence  of  his  young  life 
helps  to  shape  and  mold  his  character, 
the  few  hours  spent  in  school  in  secur- 
ing what  we  commonly  call  an  educa- 
tion being  but  a  detail  of  that  education 
which  he  is  daily  receiving  in  the  larger 
school  of  experience. 

"The  crowded  tenement  with  its  foul 
air  and  overcrowding,  its  poverty,  filth 
and  misery,  and  its  entire  lack  of  any 
inspiring  or  uplifting  influences  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  class  room  where  boys 
are  learning  certain  lessons  that  mean 
much  to  them  as  individuals  and  also 
to  society  as  a  whole. 

"Parents  often  add  to  the  problem, 
and  desertion,  divorce,  immorality,  crime, 
and  especially  drunkenness,  create  ab- 
normal and  unwholesome  home  sur- 
roundings, which  in  turn  give  the  boy  a 
false  concept  of  life,   its  responsibilities 


and  its  vital  facts.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  those  conditions  which  are 
caused  by  accident,  sickness  and  mis- 
fortune. Often  neither  parent  nor  boy 
IS  responsible  for  these,  yet  they  have 
their  effect. 

"The  cheap  tlieatres  with  their  repro- 
duction of  crime,  their  display  of  vul- 
garity and  their  exciting  influences  are 
always  open  to  the  boy,  and  at  a  price 
within  his  reach,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  clean,  wholesome  recreation  and 
amusement  are  almost  impossible  to  se- 
cure. The  cigarette  habit,  with  its  vitia- 
ting and  demoralizing  influence  plays  a 
part  in  destroying  young  manhood,  and 
later  on  the  saloon,  if  it  has  not  already 
blighted  the  boy's  home,  reaches  out  its 
hand  and  endeavors  to  lay  hold  on  him. 

"Now  these  conditions,  along  -with 
others  equally  well  known,  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  distinct  class  of  dependent  boys. 
The  dependent  boy  must  rely  upon  so- 
ciety for  something  which  he  requires 
in  order  that  he  may  become  the  sort  of 
a  man  our  country  needs.  And  this  is 
not  a  difficult  thing  to  supply  either,  for 
in  the  majority  of  cases  what  he  needs 
most  is  simply  to  be  removed  from  his 
unwholesome,  unnatural  home  influ- 
ences, placed  in  new  surroundings,  given 
a  new  view  of  life,  and  started  on  the 
right  road.  Neglect  this  boy  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  he  either  becomes  the 
delinquent  or  the  juvenile  criminal  who 
horrifies  us  with  his  crimes  or  else  he 
joins  the  army  of  ignorant,  unskilled, 
jobless,  helpless,  and  often  vicious  men 
of  our  cities.  Help  him  until  home  con- 
ditions change,  until  a  foster  home  is 
provided  for  him,  or  until  he  becomes 
independent  and  able  to  make  his  own 
living  or  contribute  to  the.  support  of 
his  family,  and  society  will  have  a  valu- 
able  and  profitable   citizen. 

"The  dependent  boy  constitutes  a 
distinct  phase  of  the  boy  problem,  and 
in  the  Illinois  Manual  Training  School 
Farm,  commonly  known  as  "Glenwood" 
is  found  an  answer  that  for  twenty 
years  has  been  proving  its  worth,  not  by 
attractive    theories,   but    by   positive    re- 
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suits — and  results  are  what  the  world 
of  today  demands. 

"This  very  practical  and  resultful  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  the  dependent 
boy  is  located  on  a  300  acre  farm,  24 
miles  south  of  Chicago,  and  about  one 
mile  west  of  the  village  of  Glenwood, 
from  which  place  the  school  takes  the 
name  by  which  it  is  usually  known. 

"Since  its  foundation  in  1887,  Glen- 
wood has  trained,  educated,  encouraged 
and  started  toward  better  things,  6,000 
boys.  Today  there  are  350  boys  there, 
this  being  the  normal  capacity  of  the 
school.  Of  this  number  75  per  cent 
have  been  committed  by  the  courts  of 
Cook  and  other  counties.  The  balance 
have  been  placed  there  by  guardians  or 
relatives  who  a^re  unable  to  properly 
care  and  provide  for  them  at  home. 
None  of  these  boys  are  delinquent,  yet 
some  of  them,  through  their  street  train- 
ing, have  become  what  many  people  who 
lack  patience  and  understanding  call 
*bad  boys,'  but  Glenwood  starts  out 
with  the  assumption  that  the  boy  is  in 
realit}'  good,  and  that  any  evil  which  is 
apparent  is  but  the  reflection  of  un- 
natural influences  which  formerly  sur- 
rounded him. 

"Acting  on  this  assumption  the  boy 
is  first  given  clean,  wholesome  surround- 
ings. The  detached  cottage  plan  is  em- 
ployed, the  boys  being  housed  in  eleven 
two  story  and  basement  brick  cottages. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  have  them  as 
homelike  as  possible,  and  they  are 
equipped  with  steam  heat,  electric  lights, 
hot  and  cold  water  and  bath  rooms. 
The  institutional  atmosphere,  so  com- 
mon in  places  of  this  sort  is  lacking. 
The  cottages,  surrounded  by  trees, 
shrubbery,  and  flowers  are  not  all  of  one 
type,  but  differ  in  architecture.  Many 
of  these  are  memorial  buildings,  named 
after  those  in  whose  memory  they  have 
been  erected.  In  Glenwood  the  empha- 
sis is  placed,  not  on  military  training, 
the  shops  or  the  school  house,  but  in  the 
home,  and  this  is  always  the  first  con- 
sideration. Each  cottage  is  presided 
over  by  a  competent  matron  or  house 
mother,  who  is  selected  because  of  her 
special  fitness  for  the  position — and  that 
is  more  than  one  can  say  of  many  of 
the  boys'  own  mothers. 

"A  visit  to  these  homes  reveals  much 


that  is  interesting.  The  clean,  dry,  well 
lighted  and  well  ventilated  basement  has 
at  one  end  the  wash  room  with  neat, 
substantial  fixtures  and  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  hot  water.  The  individuality  of 
the  boy  is  never  at  any  time  lost  sight 
of  and  here  we  find  one  of  the  many 
proofs  of  this  fact,  for  each  boy  has  his 
own  private  towel.  Nearby  is  a  rack 
where  they  all  keep  their  tooth  brushes. 
In  another  part  of  the  basement  are  the 
shoe  boxes,  small  lockers  in  which  the 
boys  keep  shoes,  toys,  games,  and  a  col- 
lection of  strange  and  curious  things 
which  every  youngster  loves  to  gather. 
Going  into  the  cottage  the  boys  enter 
through  the  basement  and,  stopping  at 
their  box,  exchange  their  shoes  for 
comfortable  house  slippers  before  going 
up  stairs. 

"On  the  first  floor  is  the  matron's 
apartment,  the  locker  room  where  the 
boys'  uniforms  for  dress  parade  and 
their  Sunday  clothes  are  kept,  and  the 
large  comfortable  reading  room  with  its 
open  fireplace,  its  shelves  filled  with 
library  games  and  good  boys'  books, 
and  its  small  tables  accommodating  from 
four  to  six  boys  each.  Copies  of  good 
pictures  adorn  the  walls,  the  mantle  has 
its  collection  of  bric-a-brac. 

"The  dormitories  are  up  stairs,  and 
instead  of  there  being  one  large  room, 
there  are  several  small  ones,  each  one 
having  in  it  from  five  to  seven  single 
beds  (not  cots)  with  white  pillow  cases 
and  sheets  and  a  white  spread. 

"Each  cottage  has  its  own  flower  gar- 
iden;  These  help  to  beautify  the 
grounds,  and  the  boys  take  a  great  deal 
of  pride  in  them. 

"The  cottages  are  not  merely  houses 
where  a  number  of  boys  stay  and  sleep 
and  read,  but  they  are  homes  wihere  a 
family  of  big  and  little  brothers,  with 
the  help  and  counsel  of  a  good  woman, 
are  learning  to  live  clean  and  wholesome 
lives,  and  it  is  on  this  foundation  that 
Glenwood  builds.  Through  religious 
teaching,  instructive  lectures,  clean  en- 
tertainments and  wholesome  recreation 
the  boys  are  taught  to  appreciate  better 
things. 

''Although  the  boys  are  neither  wicked 
nor  bad  characters  their  lack  of  proper 
training  makes  it  necessary  for  many  of 
them  to  come  under  some  form  of  dis- 
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cipline  which  will  without  being  severe, 
teach  them  habits  of  promptness,  obedi- 
ence, and  respect  for  authority.  There 
is  not  more  than  an  hour  of  military 
drill  and  setting  up  exercise  during  the 
day,  but  this  is  enough  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end  and  also  to  be  of  great 
physical  benefit. 

"The  members  of  each  cottage  con- 
stitute a  military  company,  and  many 
a  'gang'  hero  with  a  spirit  of  leader- 
ship, directed  into  right  channels,  here 
becomes  a  capable  and  efficient  captain 
or  lieutenant.  These  cottage  companies 
take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  their  drill 
work,  and  all  look  forward  to  June  14th, 
which  is  the  anniversary  day,  when  com- 
petitive drills  are  held,  the  judge  being 
an  army  officer  from  Fort  Sheridan. 

"Each  boy  as  he  enters  Glenwood 
leaves  behind  him  any  unpleasant  ex- 
periences of  the  past,  and  starts  life 
anew  with  a  future  before  him  that  is 
filled  with  glorious  possibilities.  A  care- 
ful record  is  kept  of  each  boy  and  he 
receives  monthly  credit  marks  from  his 
matron,  teachers,  and  instructors  in 
cottage  behavior,  grammar  school 
work,  manual  training  work,  military 
drill  and  general  deportment.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  watch  the  boys' 
progress,  detect  weak  spots,  and  give  to 
each  boy,  at  least  some  measure  of  spe- 
cial helip.  All  boys  securing  a  general 
average  of  85  per  cent  are  placed  on 
the  'honor  list,'  and  wear  a  much  cov- 
eted 'honor  badge.' 

"The  preventive  and  corrective  meth- 
ods here  employed  are  different  from 
those  most  commonly  used.  In  the  first 
place,  an  eflfort  is  made  to  show  the 
boy  that  it  is  easier  in  the  long  run  to 
do  right  than  it  is  to  do  wrong,  and  also 
that  it  really  pays  to  do  right. 

"Punishment  consists  in  loss  of 
privileges.  Insolence  brings  enforced 
silence.  The  quarrelsome  boy  who  does 
not  act  in  a  gentlemanly  manner  in  the 
cottage  parlor  stands  in  the  hall  and 
cannot  play  with,  or  speak  to  his  mates, 
and  the  disobedient  boy  is  deprived  of 
his  hour  in  the  ball  field,  or  is  not  al- 
lowed to  attend  entertainments.  Cor- 
poral punishment  is  not  permitted. 

"Each  boy  spends  one  half  of  his 
school  day  in  the  grammar  school  and 


the  other  half  in  manual  training  work 
of  some  sort,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  smaller  boys,  who  spend  the 
full  day  in  grade  work,  and  a  few  of  the 
boys  who  have  graduated  from  the 
grammar  school  and  who  spend  the  en- 
tire day  in  the  shops.  In  the  grammar 
school  eight  grades  are  taught  by  com- 
petent teachers  holding  county  certifi- 
cates. The  work  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  particular  needs  of  the  individual 
boy,  the  instruction  being  based  upon 
the  regular  Illinois  state  course  of  stud- 
ies for  graded  schools. 

"There  is  no  prolonged  summer  vaca- 
tion but  occasional  vacation  days  are 
scattered  throughout  the  season,  and 
this,  together  with  the  added  zest  given 
by  regular  manual  training  work,  en- 
ables the  boy  whose  schooling  has  been 
neglected  to  make  up  for  lack  of  early 
opportunities. 

"Upon  graduation  from  the  eighth 
grade  boys  are  eligible  for  admission  to 
the  Chicago  High  Schools. 

"Under  Manual  Training  there  are 
several  departments :  Machine,  Forge, 
Cabinet  and  Wood-working,  Printing, 
Shoemaking,  Laundry  and  Bakery.  Each 
department  is  well  equipped  with  the 
best  modern  tools  and  machinery,  and 
here  all  boys  not  detailed  to  the  farm 
spend  half  of  their  school  time.  The 
instructors  are  not  only  skilled  mechan- 
ics, and  capable  teachers,  but  are  also 
men  of  good  moral  character. 

"The  work  is  practical.  Under  direc- 
tion of  the  instructors,  all  repairs  in 
machinery,  iron  work,  carpentry,  plumb- 
ing, and  steam  fitting  are  made  by  the 
boys,  and  so  while  they  are  getting  an 
insight  into  useful  trades,  they  are  cut- 
ting down  the  running  expenses  of  the 
school.  In  the  Machine  Shop  and  in 
the  Forge  Shop  many  tools  and  other 
useful  articles  are  made,  and  quite  a 
quantity  of  work  has  been  done  for  out- 
side concerns.  In  the  Cabinet  Shop,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  carpentry  and 
■repair  work,  some  furniture  is  made, 
and  a  number  of  orders  for  cabinet 
work  have  been  filled.  The  Printing 
Shop  does  all  the  school  printing  and 
publishes  'The  Glenwood  Boy,'  a  month- 
ly paper,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
school,  which  is  a  contribution  to  liter- 
ature on  work  with  boys.     This  depart- 
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ment  is  well  equipped  to  do  all  kinds 
of*  commercial  printing.  The  Laundry, 
in  addition  to  teaching  practical  steam 
lauudry  operating,  washes  all  clothing 
and  bed  linen  for  400  residents.  The 
Bakery,  with  a  crew  of  boys  who  are 
learning  breadmaking,  furnishes  all 
bread  and  pastry.  The  Shoe  Shop  boys 
make  some  new  shoes  and  do  all  re- 
pairing. In  addition  to  the  above  dis- 
tinct departments,  all  kitchen,  dining 
room  and  cottage  work  is  done  by  the 
boys,  under  direction  of  the  chef,  house- 
keepers and  matrons.  Boys  are  also 
trained  to  fill  responsible  positions  by 
going  to  Chicago  as  city  office  boy,  by 
acting  as  mail  orderly,  and  performing 
clerical  work. , 

"Of  the  300-acre  farm,  100  acres  are 
devoted  principally!  to  the  raising  of 
vegetables  for  the  table  and  fodder  for 
the  horses  and  cattle.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  trained  farmer  and  a  gar- 
dener, the  farm  is  worked  by  a  number 
of  the  boys  who  do  their  half  day's 
work  here.  An  orchard,  a  berry  patch, 
and  a  vineyard  contribute  to  the  food 
supply,  A  large  greenhouse  supplies 
flowers  and  plants  for  the  cottages  and 
grounds  and  starts  early  spring  vege- 
tables. The  milk  is  supplied  by  a  herd 
of  cows  belonging  to  the  farm.  Many 
boys  who  have  worked  on  the  farm  find 
good  foster  homes  with  farmers  or  go 
to  agricultural  college  after  leaving 
here. 

"In  round  numbers  the  annual  cost 
including  salaries,  repairs  and  clothing 
(exclusive  of  new  buildings),  is  $70,- 
000.00,  or  $200.00  per  year,  for  each 
one  of  the  350  boys.  (In  state  and 
city  institutions  where  boys  are  cared 
for,  the  per  capita  cost  is  from  $260.00 
to  $350.00  per  year.)  The  sources  of 
income  are  as  follows : 
Paid  by  Cook  and  other  coun- 
ties  for  boys  committed  by 

the  courts  $28,000.00 

Paid    by    parents    and    guard- 
ians toward  the  support  of 

their    boys    10,000.00 

Interest  and  endowments 6,000.00 

Balance  to  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription      26,000.00 

$70,000.00 

No  State  aid  is  received. 


"The  school  is  incorporated  and  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  directors,  of 
which  Mr.  E.  B.  Butler  is  president. 
Each  person  contributing  $100.00  or 
more  to  the  support  of  the  school  be- 
comes a  life  member  and  is  entitled  to 
one  vote  at  the  election  of  officers  for 
each  $100.00  subscribed.  The  Board  is 
ably  assisted  by  an  active  and  efficient 
Auxiliary  Board,  which  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  the  clothing 
and  caring  for  the  beds. 

''There  is  an  old  saying  that  if  you 
give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  he  will  live  up 
to  it.  At  Glenwood  it  reads  differently. 
Give  a  boy  a  good  name  and  he  will  live 
up  to  it.  It  sounds  theoretical,  but  it  is 
not,  it  is  practical,  and  the  results  se- 
cured go  to  prove  it. 

"The  aim  of  'Glenwood'  is  to  make 
the  dependent  boy  independent,  and  it 
accomplishes  this  both  directly  and  in- 
directly in  various  ways.  Some  boys  are 
cared  for,  disciplined  and  educated,  until 
disturbed  home  conditions  have  been  re- 
adjusted. Good  foster  homes  are  pro- 
vided for  some  where  they  remain  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  school  until 
they  are  eighteen  years  of  age.  Others 
receive  a  good  grammar  school  educa- 
tion and  are  instructed  in  some  trade 
until  they  are  old  enough  and  sufficient- 
ly skilled  to  go  out  for  themselves  or  to 
return  to  their  families  well  equipped  to 
help  bear  the  home  burden. 

"For  over  twenty  years  boys  who 
would  otherwise  have  grown  to  man- 
hood poorly  equipped,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  to  fight  life's  battles, 
have  been  sent  out  into  the  world  after 
from  one  to  five  years  at  'Glenwood,' 
clean  in  speech  and  habits,  skilled  and 
capable,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  right  living,  a  respect  for  law 
and  order,  and  a  determination  to  fight 
fair  while  making  the  most  of  every 
legitimate  opportunity.  The  number 
thus  saved  to  usefulness,  the  homes  thus 
held  together,  and  the  contribution  thus 
made  to  American  citizenship  cannot  be 
expressed  in  mere  figures. 

"Commenting  editorially  on  the  work 
of  'Glenwood'  the  Chicago  Record-Her- 
ald says :  'The  Record-Herald  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  this  enthusiasm  for  the 
Glenwood  boys.     It  rejoices  to  see  these 
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young  leaders  taken  at  a  critical  period  nels,  and   its  solution  will  be  the  easier 

of  their  lives,  when  there  is  danger  to  the    more    there    is    of    Glenwood    faith 

them    in    their    leadership,   and   brought  and    Glenwood   enthusiasm.      For   those 

within    the    splendid    influences    of    the  who    believe    in    practical    and    resultful 

school.     With  every  boy  it  is  a  question  effort  there  is  nothing  more  interesting 

of  how   his   ambition,   strength   and   en-  or  worthy  of   consideration  than   'Glen- 

ergy   shall   be   directed   into   right   chan-  wood  and  Its  Boys.'"     (Applause.) 
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A  HOUSING  REFORM  PROGRAM 


On  Wednesday,  April  20,  A^Er.  Law- 
rence Veiller  of  New  York  City  ad- 
dressed the  City  Club  on  the  subject  of 
"A  Housing  Reform  Program."  Mr. 
A^eiller  is  a  director  of  the  National 
Housing  Association  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Improvement  of  Social  con- 
ditions of  the  New  York  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Tenement  Commission  of 
1900  and  during  Mayor  Low's  adminis- 
tration. Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
Tenement  House  Department.  He  is 
the  joint  author,  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  De 
Forest  of  a  two  volume  work  on  "The 
Tenement  House  Problem."  His  latest 
book  "Housing  Reform"  has  just  been 
published.  Mr.  Veiller  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Ball,  Chief  Sanitary 
Inspector  for  Chicago. 

CHAIRMAN  BALL:  "We  are  here 
to-day  to  consider  the  very  important  sub- 
ject of  'City  Housing,'  its  effects  and  what 
we  may  do  to  reform  it.  This  is  a  par- 
ticularly urgent  question  at  the  present 
time.  To-day  we  are  just  learning  some- 
thing of  the  serious  results  of  bad  hous- 
ing. If  you  turn  to  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly for  March,  you  will  find  it  stated  that 
of  11,000  men  who  desired  to  enlist  in 
the  British  Army  from  the  City  of  Man- 
chester, only  1,000 — one  out  of  eleven — 
were  accepted,  even  under  a  reduced 
standard.  This  example  is  not  unique 
in  pointing  out  the  race  degeneracy 
.which  is  a  product  of  slum  conditions 
and  of  congested  housing. 

"Although  Chicago  has  been  some- 
what loath  to  learn  of  the  experience  of 
other  communities,  we  are  coming  now 
to  value  that  experience  more  than  we 
have  done  in  the  past.  We  are  looking 
for  the  expert,  for  the  man  who  has 
achieved  results  in  his  special  line  in 
the  city  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  listen    to-day    to    the 


words  of  one  who  is  an  accredited  au- 
thority on  the  subject  of  which  he 
speaks.  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  who  is 
with  us  to-day  has  been  in  touch  with 
these  matters  of  housing  reform  in  a  way 
in  which  no  other  man  in  the  United 
States  has  been.  I  am  sure  we  shall  ap- 
preciate what  he  has  to  say  upon  'A 
Program  of  Tenement  House  Re- 
form.' " 

Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller 

"I  know  that  you  are  a  group  of  mili- 
tant civic  reformers,  and  business  and 
professional  men  and  that  you  are  not 
primarily  interested  in  housing  reform. 
It  is  something  with  which  you  have  lit- 
tle occasion  to  deal  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  your  daily  life  and  yet  it  is  a 
problem  that  touches  very  closelv  every 
one  of  the  citizens  of  a  municipality  like 
Chicago. 

"Most  of  us  have  been  conscious  of 
the  new  conditions  that  are  coming  about 
in  this  country.  Very  radical  changes 
have  occurred  since  the  country  was 
founded  and  have  brought  us  face  to 
face  with  new  conditions  and  new  prob- 
lems. There  has  been  a  development 
from  country  to  city  life,  fostered  largely 
by  the  building  of  railroads  and  the 
adoption  of  the  factory  system  in  place 
of  the  old  home  labor  methods.  Our 
living  conditions  and  our  methods  of 
government  have  been  practically  revo- 
lutionized. 

"You  know  of  course  what  Europe 
says  about  America — that  democracy  has 
succeeded  in  this  country  except  in  the 
large  cities  and  that  the  one  blot  upon 
our  American  institutions  is  our  bad  mu- 
nicipal government.  It  is  of  course  true 
that  we  have  not  achieved  such  munici- 
pal government  as  exists  in  Europe ;  I 
think  that  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
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we  have  not  recognized  as  fully  as  we 
should  have  done  the  responsibilities  that 
rest  upon  the  entire  citizenship  if  de- 
mocracy is  to  be  a  success.  I  for  one 
believe  it  will  be  a  success. 

"Democracy  was  not  predicated  upon 
a  country  made  up  of  tenement  house 
dwellers  nor  even  uiwn  a  country  of  city 
dwellers.  Yet  that  is  practically  the  con- 
dition that  is  facing  us  to-day.  Mr.  Ball 
tells  me  that  one-half  of  the  population 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  is  concentrated  in 
the  large  cities.  That  concentration 
brings  with  it  very  serious  problems. — 
problems  that  hardly  seem  capable  of  so- 
lution. 

"America  has  been  truly  called  the 
'Melting  Pot'  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
We  are  the  crucible.  We  take  into  this 
country  people  from  nearly  every  race 
and  nation.  They  come  to  us,  possibly 
the  best  people  physically,  but,  as  we  all 
know,  often  the  poorest  from  an  indus- 
trial, economic  and  social  point  of  view. 
It  is  our  task  to  mold  these  people  into 
good  citizens,  to  make  them  Americans, 
if  you  please.  That  imposes  upon  us  a 
further  responsibility.  Most  of  our  cities 
allude  with  pride  to  their  large  output  of 
automobiles  or  of  other  products  of  their 
factories.  There  is,  however,  another 
kind  of  product  which  every  city  is  man- 
ufacturing,— citizens ;  especially  future 
citizens.  It  is  absolutely  essential  for 
every  business  and  professional  man  in 
the  city  to  consider  the  kind  of  product 
that  he  is  getting  from  the  raw  material 
with  which  he  deals ;  it  is  equally  essen- 
tial that,  as  citizens,  we  look  to  the  prod- 
uct we  are  getting  from  this  human  ma- 
terial. 

"I  know  that  Chicago  is  an  inland  city, 
but  I  am  sure  that  every  man  here  has 
at  sometime  had  the  experience  of  stand- 
ing on  the  shore  of  the  sea  where  all 
sorts  of  wreckage  was  strewn — here  a 
large  timber,  or  a  spar,  there  some  part 
of  a  cabin.  He  has  probably  pleased  his 
fancy  and  iniagination  by  wondering 
from  what  kind  of  a  vessel  this  wreck- 
age came,  what  brought  about  the  catas- 
trophe, whether  the  pilot  had  or  had  not 
done  his  duty,  whether  the  ship  had 
struck  on  hidden  rocks  in  an  unchartered 
sea  or  whether  the  disaster  was  caused 
by  the  mutiny  of  the  crew. 

"Those  of  us  who  have  had  occasion 
to  stand  upon  the  shore  of  the  social  sea, 
have  seen  similar  wreckage  in  the  great 


human  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  our  cities. 
Here  is  a  pauper,  there  a  prostitute;  here 
a  dependent  child  and  there  a  drunkard. 
Those  of  us  who  are  observers  can  trace 
back  the  whole  shipwreck  and  see  what 
caused  the  disaster ;  whether  it  was  a  pi- 
lot who  did  not  know  his  business, 
whether,  hidden  rocks  obstructed  or 
whether,  the  boat  itself  unsafe  the  crew 
had  lost  their  heads  and  deserted. 

"Now  let  me  tell  you  a  little  about 
social  wreckage.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  we  spend  for  charitable  purposes 
something  like  $25,000,000  a  year  count- 
ing only  that  of  which  we  are  able  to 
keep  track.  Probably  a  great  deal  more 
is  spent  of  which  we  do  not  have  any  rec- 
ord. 'Isn't  that  fine?',  you  say.  'What 
a  charitable  state  New  York  is.'  But 
isn't  there  another  view  to  it?  Should 
we  not  ask  ourselves,  'Isn't  that  a  terrible 
thing;  isn't  it  sad  that  conditions  are 
such  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  spend 
$25,000,000  a  year  in  charitable  efforts?' 

"In  New  York  State  there  are  35,000 
children  in  public  institutions — wards  of 
the  state,  deprived  of  their  parents  care, 
brought  up  as  public  charges.  Of  those 
35,000  children,  three-quarters  are  there 
not  because  of  degeneracy,  intemperance 
or  delinquency,  but  solely  because  of 
poverty. 

"We  have  in  New  York  City  about 
80,000  cases  of  tuberculosis,  which  con- 
stitute a  part  of  our  social  wreckage. 
Where  do  they  all  come  from?  What 
are  the  forces  and  conditions  that  have 
produced  these  results?  When  we  trace 
them  back,  we  usually  find  underlying 
everything,  a  bad  living  environment  for 
the  people  in  our  large  cities — not  the 
slums,  necessarily,  but  the  general  bad 
living  environment.  The  people  who 
live  under  these  conditions  are  handi- 
capped from  the  start.  A  child  born  of 
foreign  parents  in  any  of  our  large  cities, 
doesn't  have  half  a  show  for  its  life,  its 
health  nor  its  industrial  career.  Its  vi- 
tality is  sapped  at  the  cradle. 

"I  have  just  come  from  about  a  week's 
tour  through  some  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  middle  west,  notably  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land and  Milwaukee.  In  Cleveland,  the 
health  commissioner,  Doctor  Ford,  and 
I  went  on  a  slumming  tour.  Doctor 
Ford  examined  some  of  the  children 
and  it  was  very  interesting  to  note  that 
nearly  every  child  he  examined  had  en- 
larged  glands.     You   know    what   they 
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are.  They  are  tubercular.  You  could 
roll  them  around  under  your  finger. 
Some  of  them  you  could  feel  with  your 
glove.  Most  of  the  children  were  also 
anaemic,  many  had  adenoids.  There 
was  a  reason  for  this.  If  you  had  lived 
in  two  or  three  dark  rooms,  with  no 
ventilation  or  sunlight,  with  foul  privies 
in  the  neighborhood,  with  piles  of  gar- 
bage and  filth  underneath  your  win- 
dows, in  the  alley  and  before  your  front 
door,  if  you  had  to  awaken  in  the  morn- 
ing unre freshed  by  sleep,  but  physically 
worse  off  than  when  you  went  to  bed, 
you  too  might  be  subject  to  tubercular 
enlargements,  anaemia  or  other  ailments 
that  we  find  in  the  poorer  districts  of 
our  cities. 

"Now  a  significant  fact  is  this:  We 
like  to  think  that  the  immigrant  newly 
arrived  brings  these  conditions  to 
America.  It  is  not  so.  They  are  turned 
away  from  our  shores  if  they  have  those 
conditions.  What  America  is  doing  for 
the  immigrant  physically  is  to  leave  him 
far  worse  off  in  a  few  years  than  he  was 
when  he  came  here.  This  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  way  in  which  the  immigrant 
is  forced  to  live  in  our  congested  cities. 
"If  these  conditions  were  neces- 
sary; if  they  could  not  be  remedied;  if 
they  were  some  God-given  scourge  that 
the  human  race  had  to  endure  for  its 
purification,  there  would  be  little  use 
talking  about  them.  But  we  all  know 
that  they  are  possible  of  correction.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  stu- 
pidity itself  to  allow  conditions  such  as 
these  to  develop  in  our  cities,  simply  be- 
cause we  are  so  busy  making  money  that 
we  haven't  time  to  attend  to  them. 

"Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  all  of 
these  evils  and  the  kindred  evils  that  go 
with  them,  are  due  to  two  causes.  They 
are  not  entirely  due  to  greed.  All  this 
talk  about  the  landlord  oppressing  the 
poor,  about  the  employer  of  labor,  op- 
pressing his  employe  is,  to  my  mind, 
extreme.  The  great  class  of  landlords 
and  employers  are  not  of  that  kind. 
These  conditions  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred are  due  to  two  causes — neglect 
and  ignorance.  Neglect  is  the  fault  of 
the  community ;  we  overlook  these  evils 
because  we  do  not  happen  to  see  them. 
In  Milwaukee,  it  was  said,  'This  is  a  city 
of  homes.  We  do  not  have  any  poor 
housing  conditions.'  But  while  I  was  in 
Milwaukee,  I  saw  some  things  that  were 


far  worse  than  any  I  have  seen  in  Chi- 
cago, far  worse  than  Mr.  Ball  has  seen  in 
Chicago,  and  far  worse  than  we  have  in 
New  York. 

"In  Chicago,  you  are  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  being  able  to  anticipate  many 
of  these  evils.  It  is  not  too  late  to  pre- 
vent your  city  from  developing  in  the 
wrong  way;  but  you  must  be  about  it. 
We  started  in  New  York  seventy  years 
ago,  and  have  been  at  it  ever  since.  It  is 
natural  that  we  should  be.  That  is  the 
point  I  want  to  impress  upon  you,  that 
every  city  of  over  500,000  inhabitants 
should  have  a  permanent  organized  pro- 
gram for  housing  reform.  The  reform- 
ers will  have  to  enlist  for  life.  It  is 
a  permanent  job.  It  is  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  done  to-day, 
passed  over  and  then  ended.  It  must  be 
done  continuously.  It  is  just  as  neces- 
sary to  have  a  permanent  housing  reform 
movement  as  it  is  to  have  a  permanent 
city  government.  A  mistake  that  most 
cities  have  made  is  that  they  have  not 
understood  their  task  to  be  a  permanent 
one.  They  have  thought  that  by  making 
an  investigation  and  report  the  problem 
would  be  solved;  that  somebody  else 
would  take  it  up.  They  have  thought 
that  if  they  secured  a  law  in  regard  to 
it  they  had  completed  their  task.  But 
things  don't  move  that  way. 

"What  can  any  city  or  any  group 
of  people  in  that  city  do  to  better  its 
housing  conditions.  The  first  and  most 
vital  thing  to  do  is  to  learn  what  those 
conditions  are.  You  would  have  very 
little  respect  for  a  doctor  who  would  give 
you  a  prescription  before  he  diagnosed 
your  case.  You  would  expect  him  to  find 
out  the  symptoms  and  get  at  the  cause 
before  he  gave  you  any  medicine.  The 
same  applies  to  the  housing  problem. 
You  must  know  the  symptoms  and  find 
out  the  facts  before  you  apply  your 
remedy. 

"Now,  making  this  program  applicable 
to  Chicago:  I  do  not  believe  you  know 
the  facts  about  Chicago.  I  do  not  think 
you  have  ever  had  a  census  taken  of  your 
tenement  population.  I  doubt  if  you 
know  how  many  tenement  houses  you 
have  or  the  extent  of  your  bad  housing 
conditions.  But  you  must  know  these 
things  in  order  to  remedy  them.  You 
ought  to  take  a  census.  You  ought  to 
find  out  how  many  dark  rooms  you  have 
so  as  to  avoid   them  in  the  erection  of 
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future  buildings.  You  ought  to  find  out 
how  many  ill-smelling  privies  there  are 
in  order  to  have  them  removed.  Find 
out  where  your  overcrowded  districts 
are  located. 

"Having  found  these  conditions,  you 
must  then  safeguard  the  future;  stop 
the  building  of  houses  that  do  not  pro- 
vide for  proper  sanitary  living  condi- 
tions, that  have  dark  rooms ;  see  to  it 
that  the  outer  courts  and  the  windows 
are  sufficient  in  size  to  admit  the  proper 
amount  of  light  and  air ;  put  an  end  to 
the  erection  of  houses  that  are  so  high 
as  to  cause  congestion  on  a  given  area  of 
land ;  get  rid  of  your  undesirable  alley 
dwellings.  You  ought  to  develop  along 
the  lines  of  a  consistent  city  plan — I  do 
not  mean  like  that  you  have  in  Chicago 
— but  a  consistent  city  plan  for  the 
proper  housing  of  your  people.  Chicago 
will  be  tested  far  more  by  its  housing 
than  by  its  lake  front.  It  won't  do  you 
any  good  to  have  that  beautiful  archi- 
tectural scheme  worked  out  on  the  lake 
shore  if  at  the  same  time  you  have  your 
slums  and  your  bad  tenement  houses 
and  alleys,  as  they  now  exist  on  the 
west  side.  You  must  prevent  the  erec- 
tion of  tall  Iniildings  which  by  artific- 
ially increasing  land  values  and  rents, 
sooner -or  later  oblige  people  to  take  in 
boarders  and  roomers  to  meet  their  ex- 
penses, thereby  increasing  the  conges- 
tion. 

"You  must  also  study  your  laws  and 
see  how  far  they  can  be  used  to  remedy 
the  conditions ;  then  you  must  solve  this 
big  vital  question  of  enforcement.  Along 
wrth  the  government  by  public  officers, 
there  must  go  the  unofficial  government 
bv  citizens  to  secure  an  enforcement  of 
the  law.  The  mere  fact  that  I  am  speak- 
ing in  the  City  Club  to-day  means  that. 
You  all  appreciate  that  there  must  be  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  citizens  gener- 
ally if  you  are  to  get  good  city  govern- 
ment. 

"You  are  in  danger  here  of  being  led 
astray,  because  you  have  good  con- 
ditions in  your  health  department.  In 
Dr.  Evans  you  have  a  health  commis- 
sioner of  whom  you  ought  to  be  proud, 
and  in  Mr.  Ball  you  have  a  sanitary  in- 
spector of  whom  you  ought  to  be  proud. 
(Applause.)  But  you  are  wrong  in  as- 
suming that  everything  has  been  done 
that  those  officers  want  done — because 
thev  can't  do  it.    Dr.  Evans  would  want 


to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  he  is  doing 
and  Mr.  Ball  would  want  to  do  more 
than  could  be  done.  (Laughter.)  The 
bad  effect  of  having  two  good  men  such 
as  Dr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Ball  on  the  job,  is 
that  the  rest  of  you  lay  down  and  leave 
all  the  work  upon  their  shoulders.  There 
are  many  things  that  the  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago ought  to  do  which  are  not  being 
done. 

"You  ought  to  do  for  Dr.  Evans  and 
Mr.  Ball,  what  we  did  in  New  York  in 
our  tuberculosis  work.  Our  tuberculosis 
committee  found  that  the  death  rate  in 
New  York  was  not  decreasing  very 
rapidly.  We  found  that  there  were  a 
very  large  number  of  tuberculosis  cases 
in  the  city  and  we  desired  to  make  a 
sympathetic  study  of  the  situation.  We 
made  such  a  study  and  found  that  half 
of  the  things  that  should  have  been 
done  were  not  being  done  simply  be- 
cause those  whose  duty  it  was  to  do 
them  did  not  have  the  necessary  funds. 
You  cannot  run  a  machine  with- 
out fuel.  You  cannot  run  a  city  depart- 
ment without  mone}'.  What  did  we  do? 
We  laid  out  a  constructive  scheme  on 
which  our  work  might  be  done.  We  car- 
ried on  a  public  campaign  with  the  board 
of  estimate,  with  the  newspapers  and  the 
citizens,  and  secured  an  increase  of 
$160,000  in  our  appropriation  for  tuber- 
culosis. Instead  of  four  nurses  visiting 
the  45.000  cases,  there  are  now  over  150, 
a  small  army.  We  are  going  to  do 
things  in  New  York. 

"I  think  you  have  about  $500,000  ap- 
propriated for  all  of  your  health  work  in 
Chicago,  including,  besides  the  ordinary 
sanitary  inspection,  inspection  of  milk 
and  other  food  and  of  restaurants  and 
bakeries  and  also  medical  inspection  in 
the  schools.  But  the  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago have  to  pay  a  good  deal  more  than 
$500,000  in  the  loss  of  lives,  in  the 
maintenance  of  hospitals,  in  courts, 
houses  of  charity,  and  in  correctional  in- 
stitutions. You  had  far  better  pay  this 
cost  directlv  in  preventive  measures 
than  to  pay  it  indirectly  for  the  by- 
products. 

"Then  you  must  get  good  men  on  the 
job ;  you  must  watch  them,  see  how  they 
work  and  help  them.  But,  even  with  a 
bad  official  in  office,  you  haven't  any  idea 
how  stimulating  it  is  to  him  to  know 
that  there  is  a  group  of  citizens  who  are 
so  much  interested  in  him  that  they  are 
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willing  to  pay  somebody  $4,000  a  year 
to  watch  his  department. 

"What  else  ought  you  to  do  in  your 
housing  program  ?  Take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  outlying  sections  and  see  how 
they  are  developing.  Consider  the  ad- 
visability of  adopting  the  zone  system. 
We  lump  together  slaughter  houses, 
slums  and  manufacturing  and  residence 
districts  when  we  might  just  as  well  set 
aside  one  portion  of  the  city  for  resi- 
dence purposes  and  another  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  In  New  York  wo 
have  done  that  more  than  in  any  other 
city  in  the  country. 

"It  would  be  very  unfair  to  leave  you 
with  the  impression  that  most  of  these 
conditions  are  due  to  the  landlord  and  the 
employers  of  labor.  To  be  perfectly 
frank  with  you,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  people.  They  are  ignoranr. 
Half  of  them  do  not  know  that  they  have 
a  health  department ;  they  do  not  know 
how  to  complain ;  they  could  not  write  a 
letter  if  they  wanted  to  complain.  Oth- 
ers are  afraid  to  complain,  fearing  that 
they  would  be  dispossessed — as  they 
sometimes  are. 

"How^  valuable  it  would  be  to  have  a 
trained  woman,  a  nurse,  who,  in  a  sys- 
tematic way  could  visit  the  districts  of 
the  poor  and  teach  the  mothers  how  to 
take  care  of  their  children  and  their 
homes !  I  know  you  have  visiting  nurses 
in  Chicago,  but  they  are  going  out  only 
on  complaint  or  sick  calls.  I  don't  mean 
merely  that ;  I  mean  a  definite  inspection 
to  see  about  the  keeping  open  of  win- 
dows, about  permanent  ventilation,  about 
children  with  enlarged  glands  in  their 
necks  or  with  adenoids.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing until  these  conditions  are  detected  in 
the  schools,  let  us  remedy  them  before 
they  develop. 

"You  should  also  consider  the  organ- 
ization of  a  company  to  manage  tene- 
ment houses  and  tenement  house  con- 
struction. Many  of  our  troubles  are  due 
to  careless  and  neglectful  landlords.  If 
you  substitute  a  careful,  efficient  and 
conscientious  landlord,  you  have  done 
a  great  deal  to  remedy  the  condi- 
tions. You  might  also  adopt  the  Octavia 
Hill  system  so  successfully  used  in  Lon- 
don and  Philadelphia,  according  to  which 
a  group  of  people  buy  up  the  old  houses 
and  fix  them  up  according  to  modern 
standards  of  tenement  house  reform. 

"All  of  these  things  you  will  have  to 


work  out ;  so  far  you  haven't  been  doing 
it.  Chicago  has  a  great  deal  to  do  and 
its  effort  is  at  present  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  development  of  bad  conditions." 
(Applause.) 

Alderman  Theodore  K.  Long,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  Committee  on  the 
Building  Department  which  has  under 
consideration  the  revision  of  the  city 
building  code,  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion to  speak  made  the  following  re- 
marks : 

ALD.  THEODORE  K.  LONG :  "It 
is  certainly  very  inspiring  to  sit  here  and 
drink  in  the  stimulating  suggestions 
which  our  friend  Mr.  Veiller  from  New 
York  has  given  us.  This  question  is  a 
very  large  one,  indeed.  To  me  it  is 
practically  new  and  I  feel  that  all  the  in- 
formation we  can  get  on  this  subject 
must  help  us  in  securing  results.  As 
many  of  you  know,  the  building  laws  of 
this  city  are  in  a  very  bad  condition. 
They  are  under  substantial  revision.  The 
council  committee  on  the  Building  De- 
partment which  preceded  the  present 
committee  last  year  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  trying  to  thresh  out  a  revision  of 
the  laws,  but  that  revision  has  never  been 
acted  upon.  We  have  before  us  a  six 
months  job  to  get  the  ordinances  in  such 
shape  as  to  carry  out  some  of  the  splen- 
did suggestions  of  the  speaker  who  has 
preceded  me. 

"Mr.  Veiller  in  his  discussion  seemed 
to  dwell  principally  upon  this  thought, 
which  impressed  me  most,  namely,  that 
the  evils  which  exist  in  our  housing  con- 
ditions are  largely  due  to  ignorance  and 
neglect.  I  would  like  to  suggest  an- 
other cause  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned, and  that  is  indifference.  The 
problem  of  money-getting  is  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  the  business  man  to-day 
and  these  important  questions  of  housing 
reform  get  no  attention.  If  we  can  get 
away  from  this  money  basis  and  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  these  practical 
hygienic  measures  I  believe  we  can  'ac- 
complish something  in  this  city  in  the 
next  few  years."     (Applause.) 

DR.  W.  A.  EVANS :  "This  club  has 
listened  to  several  talks  within  the  last 
year  on  the  subject  of  housing  conditions 
and  I  believe  that  from  an  academic 
standpoint,  at  least,  we  are  convinced 
that  Chicago  is  not  acting  wisely  in  its 
present  attitude  toward  housing  condi- 
tions.    From  an  academic  standpoint  we 
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recognize  the  fact  that  the  expense  of 
bad  housing  is  being  borne  by  the  com- 
munity and  that  it  is  extravagant  and  un- 
economic; we  reahzc  that  the  money  we 
are  paying  out  for  charities  and  philan- 
thropies in  the  way  of  maintenance  of 
institutions  and  the  expense  of  caring  for 
improper  citizens,  is .  a  penalty  for  bad 
housing  that  is  staggering,  to  say  the 
least. 

"Yet  up  to  this  time,  the  city  has  taken 
no  initiative  in  the  matter.  With  the 
exception  of  the  work  done  by  the  Health 
Department  and  the  investigation  that 
was  made  for  the  City  Homes  Associa- 
tion in  1900,  we  know  nothing  of 
our  bad  housing  conditions  and,  except 
what  we  know  in  an  academic  way,  noth- 
ing of  the  harm  that  is  coming  from  that 
bad  housing.  We  have  just  voted  a  tax 
of  about  $400,000  for  a  tuberculosis 
sanitarium  to  cure  a  situation  that  is 
due  to  bad  housing,  without  giving  any 
thought  to  the  things  that  lie  behind  the 
necessity  for  relief  of  that  character. 

"There  is  a  vicious  circle  in  this  hous- 
ing problem :  Here  is  a  piece  of  property 
uix)n  which  we  allow  houses  to  be  built 
that  are  too  high.  We  allow  property 
to  increase  in  value  year  by  year  through 
the  addition  of  industries  to  those  al-, 
ready  established.  The  price  of  property 
is  determined  by  its  earning  power  and 
that  piece  of  property  shortly  comes  to 
have  a  certain  price.  That  price,  of 
course,  is  a  paper  price  primarily,  but 
presently  it  changes  hands  or  becomes 
something  more  than  paper  price  by  rea- 
son of  transfers  of  other  property  that  is 
in  some  way  or  other  comparable  with 
it.  The  new  price  becomes  the  fixed 
price  of  that  piece  of  property,  and  es- 
tablishes the  standard  of  living  and 
working  on  that  piece  of  property  for- 
ever afterwards. 

"The  things  that  should  be  are  not 
standard.  The  things  that  are  best  com- 
patible with  a  certain  earning  capacity 
of  that  piece  of  property,  by  this  arti- 
ficially fixed  standard  of  value,  fix  the 
standard  of  living  and  work  on  that 
piece  of  property  for  all  time.  There  is 
no  place  in  the  world  where  we  see  the 
folly  of  it  so  much  as  in  our  immediate 
vicinity.  We  have  allowed  artificial 
values  to  develop  right  here  in  this  loop 
district,  until  certain  unsanitary  con- 
ditions are  fixed  almost  beyond  recall. 
We   have  jammed    and    crammed    our 


people  together,  and  have  created  con- 
ditions that  are  almost  insurmountable. 
How  much  better  it  would  have  been 
for  all  of  the  people  if  this  district  had 
been  spread  out.  How  much  better  it 
would  have  been  for  our  city,  if,  in 
some  way,  a  plan  had  been  devised  by 
which  the  use  of  the  property  could  be 
more  widely  separated.  The  earning  of 
money  would  in  a  relatively  short  space 
of  time,  be  on  the  same  basis  as  at  pres- 
ent. 

"This  artificial  basis  is  making  for  bad 
health  conditions,  and  of  course  bad 
health  conditions  come  right  back  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  producers.  All  peo- 
ple are  divided  into  two  general  classes: 
the  productive  and  the  non-productive. 
The  burden  of  the  non-producer  in  so- 
ciety is  cast  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  pro- 
ducing member,  and  the  man  who  is  mak- 
ing money  is  carrying  the  cost  of  every 
non-productive,  unsanitary,  every  defec- 
tive element  in  our  community."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR  GEORGE  E.  HOOKER:  "I 
would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
anything  is  done  in  New  York  or  any 
other  American  city  in  the  way  of  effect- 
ing proper  tenement  housing  by  a  tene- 
ment  factoring  company." 

MR.  VEILLER:  "Only  in  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York.  In  New  York  the 
City  Suburban  Homes  Company  build 
modern  tenements.  It  has  in  recent 
years  enlarged  its  functions,  by  oft'ering 
to  manage  property  for  the  ordinary 
landlord.  This  has  been  done  very  suc- 
cessfully though  not  on  a  very  large 
scale.  They  are,  however,  gradually 
reaching  out.  The  work  is  done  upon  a 
commission." 

PROF.  J.  H.  TUFTS :  "In  Baltimore 
there  is  hardly  an  apartment  house  in  the 
city,  compared  with  the  great  number  of 
independent  dwellings.  In  Chicago  most 
of  the  dwellings  are  apartment  houses. 
There  are  but  few  private  dwellings." 

CHAIRMAN  BALL:  "For  every 
2,000  families  accommodated  during  the 
year  in  newly  constructed  private  dwell- 
ings there  are  about  18,000  who  are  ac- 
commodated in  newly  constructed  apart- 
ments ;  the  ratio  is  one  to  nine." 

PROF.  TUFTS:  "Has  anybody  an 
opinion  as  to  why  the  one  city  should 
take  one  form  and  the  other  city  a  differ- 
ent form?" 

MR.     VEILLER:       "Baltimore    has 
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quite  a  few  apartment  houses,  but  the 
predominent  type  of  dwelling  is  the  small 
house.  I  think  the  reason  why  we  have 
the  tenement  in  New  York  as  the  chief 
type  of  dwelling  for  the  working  people, 
is  the  fact  that  we  were  the  port  of  en- 
try to  the  United  States  and  were  the 
first  city  to  feel  the  large  immigration 
coming  to  this  country.  The  immigrants 
came  at  a  time  when  adequate  housing 
accommodations  were  not  provided  for 
them.  There  was  an  immediate  pressure 
to  house  that  large  working  class  in  a 
definite  part  of  the  city.  That  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  type  and  to  its  rather 
rapid  spread  in  the  earlier  years.  The 
tendency  having  been  once  started,  the 
development  has  simply  been  an  aug- 
menting of  this  original  tendency. 

'Tn  addition  to  that  I  think  we  all 
recognize  that  the  tenement  or  apart- 
ment house  has  certain  advantages  in 
the  ways  of  living  that  appeal  to  our 
people.  In  most  places  it  is  easier 
for  the  woman  of  the  family  to  keep 
house.  There  is  much  more  freedom  or 
mobility  of  rental  for  the  tenant.  He  can 
move  out  much  more  easily  from  a  flat 
than  from  a  house.  He  can  make  a  lease 
for  a  shorter  time  for  a  flat  than  for  a 
house.  He  has  not  the  same  personal 
responsibilities  in  a  flat.  He  can  go 
away  in  the  summer  and  shut  his  door 
and  he  doesn't  have  to  think  about  it ; 
there  is  somebody  to  look  after  it.     In 


the  case  of  a  house  he  would  have  to  ar- 
range with  a  watchman  and  even  then 
he  would  be  wondering  all  the  time  if  he 
would  find  his  house  looted  upon  his  re- 
turn. 

"Philadelphia  has  developed  as  a  city 
of  private  houses  due  I  believe  to  the 
building  associations  that  have  thrived 
there.  Some  say  it  is  also  due  to  the  pre- 
dominance in  early  years  of  the  Ameri- 
can born  inhabitants  and  of  the  Quaker 
strain  in  their  blood.  I  think  that  you 
will  find  that,  in  almost  every  instance 
where  the  private  house  has  predomi- 
nated on  a  large  scale,  the  building  and 
loan  association  has  been  back  of  it.  That 
is  true  in  Cleveland  and  Milwaukee  and 
especially  so  in  Buffalo.  In  Milwaukee, 
a  man  can  buy  a  house  for  $50  down  sav- 
ing in  every  possible  way  to  pay  off  the 
balance.  He  carries  a  pretty  heavy  load, 
pays  off  the  interest,  and  eventually  owns 
his  home.  That,  however,  doesn't  appeal 
to  all  classes  of  our  population.  You  will 
not  be  able  to  find  the  Italians,  for  in- 
stance, trying  to  own  private  dwellings ; 
instead  you  will  find  them  trying  to  own 
tenement  houses  so  as  to  make  money  out 
of  them  as  an  investment. 

"While,  of  course,  these  conditions  are 
due  primarily  to  local  causes  I  believe 
the  underlying  cause  to  have  been  the 
ease  with  which  money  could  be  ob- 
tained "from  these  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations." 
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Annual  JHffttng  of  ti\t  (Eitg  Ollub.  April  2B,  1910 

The  annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers  of  the  City  Club  for  1910,  post- 
poned from  April  16,  was  held  in  the  Club  dining  rooms  on  April  26,  President 
Walter  L.  Fisher  in  the  chair.  The  following  reports  of  officers  and  standing 
and  special  committees  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1910,  were  sub- 
mitted : 

Report  of  the  Directors 

Walter  L.  Fisher,  President 
Henry  Baird  Favill,  Vice-President        Thomas  A.  Hall 
Harold  H.  Rockzvell,  Treasurer  Julian  W.  Mack 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Stephen  T.  Mather 

Frederick  H.  Dcknatcl  Frederick  F.  Norcross 

factor  Eltini^  Harold  F.  White 

The  past  year  has  been  in  many  respects  the  most  significant  and  encourag- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  Club.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  physical  conditions 
have  been  unfortunately  bad,  so  that  neither  comfort  nor  convenience  could  be 
properly  regarded,  the  Club  has  gone  on  without  interruption,  gradually  increas- 
ing its  membership  and  retaining,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  adherence  and 
interest  of  its  members. 

Beyond  question  this  is  due  to  wide  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  essential 
value  of  the  Club  is  in  its  specific  labors  directed  toward  the  progress  of  public 
affairs.  The  work  of  the  Club  in  this  field  has  been  more  than  satisfactory.  In 
two  directions  the  Club  has  gained  strength  during  the  past  year  or  two.  The 
work  of  its  Committees  has  been  not  only  industrious  and  arduous,  but  familiar- 
ity with  the  process  has  made  the  Committees  increasingly  effective  and  has  given 
a  character  to  their  deliberations  and  conclusions  which  has  raised  them  far 
above  the  ordinary  criticisms  which  are  made  and  sometimes  justified  as  to 
volunteer  organizations. 

Our  Committee  deliberations  are  critical  only  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  efforts  of  this  Club  have  been  not  only  analytical, 
but  definitely  constructive.  So  obvious  is  this  that  there  has  come  to  pass  the 
second  feature  of  encouragement,  viz.,  a  clearer  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  community,  official  and  non-official,  of  the  value  and  trustworthiness  of  ex- 
pressions from  the  City  Club. 

There  is  no  question  that  by  wise,  conservative  and  thorough  work  on  the 
part  of  our  various  committees,  the  fundamental  idea  which  underlay  the  organ- 
ization of  the  City  Club  will  be  fully  justified  and  its  purposes  realized.  The 
further  we  go  in  our  stimulation  of  public  interest  and  development  of  principles, 
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correlating  official  life  and  simple  citizenship,  the  more  harmonious  and  effective 
must  become  the  labors  of  representative  administration. 

The  Club  has  been  unfortunate  in  one  respect  only.  The  plans  for  securing 
a  proper  home  have  been  delayed.  A  scheme  was  conceived  for  financing  such 
a  building  as  the  Club  ought  to  have.  No  difficulty  was  found  in  securing 
pledges  of  money  up  to  the  amount  which  was  thought  to  be  adequate.  The  site 
was  secured  and  an  option  obtained  upon  the  property  known  as  the  Gunning 
leasehold  on  Number  19  Plymouth  Court.  When  the  time  came  to  execute  the 
lease  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  the  Club  and  Mr.  Gunning,  who  was 
the  original  lessee  of  the  property.  The  interpretation  which  he  placed  upon 
the  option,  and  the  demands  which  he  has  made  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  lease 
are  such  as  the  officers  of  the  Club  have  not  felt  warranted  in  accepting.  As  a 
result,  the  Club  has  brought  suit  against  Mr.  Gunning  for  "specific  performance" 
upon  his  contract.  To  this  action  a  demurrer  has  been  filed,  and  the  case  will 
speedily  come  to  trial.  The  Club  is  standing  definitely  upon  its  rights  and  is 
disposed  to  maintain  them  even  at  the  cost  of  some  further  inconvenience  and 
delay.  , 

Many  other  overtures  have  been  made  as  to  sites  for  Club  purposes,  but  the 
Directors  have  not  thought  best  to  depart  from  their  original  judgment,  and  the 
matter  is  for  a  short  time  necessarily  in  doubt.  The  Directory  feels  no  hesitation, 
however,  in  predicting  that  the  question  of  a  club  house  and  consequently  com- 
fort and  agreeable  surroundings  will  be  settled  within  a  comparatively  short 
time.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  not  only  that  the  mem- 
bers maintain  their  great  allegiance  so  far  shown,  but  that  they  shall  continue 
confidently  and  with  enthusiasm  to  recruit  the  membership  of  the  Club. 

No  other  organization  in  this  City,  or  in  any  other,  affords  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  intelligent  and  earnest  unofficial  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
public,  and  experience  shows  that  a  tremendous  volume  of  civic  interest  and 
public  spirit,  particularly  among  the  young  men  of  the  city,  is  available  for  carry_ 
ing  on  what  we  of  the  City  Club  have  learned  to  regard  as  a  most  important 
work. 

Walter  L.  Fisher, 

President. 

Report  of  the  Civic  Secretary 

The  report  of  the  Civic  Secretary,  George  E.  Hooker,  upon  the  public 
activities  of  the  Civic  Committees  was  temporarily  postponed  in  order  that  more 
time  might  be  given  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  that  report.  It  is  expected 
that  an  entire  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  devoted  to  this  report  at  some  time 
in  the  near  future. 

The  report  of  the  Civic  Secretary  upon  the  membership  and  attendance  of 
the  Civic  Committees  and  upon  the  operations  of  the  Club  office  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1910,  was  as  follows: 

The  civic  committee  plan  was  started  in  1906.  In  each  of  the  first  two  years 
following  there  were  21  such  committees,  each  comprising  five  members,  and 
105  members  were  thus  serving  on  these  committees.  For  the  year  1908-9  the 
number  of  committees  was  increased  to  23,  the  rule  that  each  of  such  committees 
should  consist  of  just  five  members  was  abandoned,  and  the  appointees  for  that 
year  numbered  276.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31  last  there  were  twenty- 
three  committees,  and  these  comprised  no  less  than  328  members  of  the  club. 

During  that  year  those  committees  held  280  meetings,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance for  each  committee  of  a  fraction  over  five,  and  a  total  attendance  of 
1,524,  this  total  being  forty  per  cent  of  the  possible  attendance.  As  compared 
with  the  previous  year  this  was  an  increase  of  49,  or  21  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  committee  meetings,  an  increase  of  221,  or  16  per  cent,  in  the  total  attendance, 
an  increase  of  something  under  one  per  cent  in  the  average  attendance  at  each 
committee  meeting  and  a  loss  of  four  per  cent  of  the  possible  attendance.     This 
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loss  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  reorganization  of  the  civic  committees, 
which  should  properly  have  taken  place  at  the  beginning-  of  the  fiscal  year,  was 
delayed  until  after  the  middle  of  that  year,  owing  to  facts  connected  with  the 
unsettled  plans  of  the  Club  respecting  a  new  Club  building. 

The  five  committees  holding  the  largest  number  of  meetings  for  the  fiscal 
year  1909-10,  with  their  respective  records,  were  as  follows : 

Committee  on  Revenues,  Expenditures  and  Accounting,  of 

which  William  B.  Hale  is  chairman 40  Meetings 

Committee  on   Public  Health,  of   which   Dr.   Sydney  Kuh 
is  chairman 36 

Committee   on   Civil   Service,   of   which   Harry   L.   Bird  is 
chairman  28 

Committee  on  Housing  Conditions,  of  which   Prof.   J.  H. 
Tufts  is  chairman 20 

Committee  on  Public  Education,  of  which  Prof.  George  H. 
Mead  is  chairman 20 

The  Civic  Committees  are  at  the  present  time  in  excellent  working  form, 
an  average  of  ten  or  twelve  meetings  being  held  each  week,  besides  numerous 
meetings  of  sub-committees. 

Each  committee  appoints  a  secretary,  who  keeps  regular  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee,  these  being  dictated  to  one  of  the  stenographers 
in  the  office  immediately  after  the  meeting  and  written  up  promptly  for  permanent 
preservation. 

There  are  submitted  here  today  annual  reports  for  the  last  fiscal  year  from 
all  of  the  twenty-three  civic  committees  excepting  the  Committee  on  Revenues, 
Expenditures  and  Accounting  and  the  Committee  on  Streets,  Alleys  and  Bridges. 
The  completion  of  their  reports  has  been  unexpectedly  delayed  and  they  will 
be  submitted  within  a  day  or  two. 

The  facts  given  above  do  not  include  the  numerous  conferences  called  by 
order  of  the  Directors  or  by  the  Public  Affairs  Committee  or  by  the  Civic  Secre- 
tary at  different  times  during  the  year  to  consider  various  matters  demanding 
attention,  nor  do  they  include  the  meetings  of  outside  organizations  of  one  sort 
and  another  held  in  the  Club  rooms.  Owing  to  the  limitations  of  the  Club 
quarters  during  the  past  year  it  has  not  been  possible  to  accommodate  more  than 
a  few  of  such  organizations  which  have  asked  for  accommodations  for  such 
gatherings. 

The  executive  staff  of  the  Club,  which  at  its  organization  consisted,  besides 
the  janitor  and  the  dining  room  service,  of  a  secretary,  who  devoted  half  his 
time  to  Club  work,  now  comprises  six  persons,  namely,  one  office  boy,  two 
stenographers,  one  bookkeeper,  the  Civic  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Civic 
Secretary,  all  of  whom  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Club. 

An  indication  of  the  operations  of  the  Club  may  be  found  in  the  following 
statistics  respecting  the  mail  issued  from  the  office  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
During  that  period  there  were  mailed  from  the  Club,  41,638  postal  cards;  11,404 
sealed  letters;  2.316  bills  and  receipts;  1,057  year  books;  1,033  bulletins  sent  at 
special  request,  and  438  miscellaneous  pamphlets. 

During  the  last  year  five  particular  advances  in  Club  activity  have  taken 
place,  namely: 

First,  the  Club  Library  has  been  enlarged  in  its  contents  about  forty  per 
cent,  and  its  classification  and  general  arrangement  perfected.  It  is  now  in  good 
working  shape  and  is  proving  a  more  and  more  important  aid  to  committee 
objects. 

Second,  the  organization  of  civic  committees  has  been  greatly  improved 
not  only  in  the  better  adjustment  and  increased  number  of  appointments  on 
those  committees,  but  also  in  the  records  kept  of  their  activities  and  in  their 
intelligent  grasp  of  their  respective  subjects. 

Third,  the  plan  of  maintaining  a  book  of  clippings  from  the  daily  papers 
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for  each  civic  committee,  having-  it  pasted  up  each  forenoon  with  its  materials 
from  the  papers  of  that  morning  and  previous  evening  and  having  it  laid  at  the 
plate  of  the  committee  chairman  at  each  committee  meeting,  was  started  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  and  has  been  continued  to  date.  This  plan 
involves  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  in  marking  the  newspapers  and  of 
manual  labor  in  cutting  out  and  mounting  the  clippings.  It  is  found,  however, 
to  be  a  very  valuable  aid  to  committee  work  and  these  compact  collections  of 
selected  material  on  important  subjects  will,  as  they  are  continued,  compose  an 
invaluable  body  of  information  for  future  research. 

Fourth,  a  plan  for  a  City  Club  Free  Lecture  Bureau,  which  should  ofifer 
lectures  by  various  Club  members  on  important  civic  and  social  subjects,  was 
completed  toward  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  little  booklet  announcing 
forty-four  members  of  the  Club  offering  such  lectures  was  not  distributed  ta 
the  membership  of  the  Club  until  early  in  April,  but  the  work  of  carrying  out 
this  plan  was  clone  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  may  properly  be  included 
in  a  report  of  the  activities  of  that  year. 

Fifth,  after  careful  preparation,  begun  in  consultation  especially  with  the 
Civic  Committee  on  City  Planning,  there  was  initiated  on  the  evening  of  March 
23,  the  first  of  a  proposed  series  of  special  discussions  or  studies  designed  to 
constitute  a  general  survey  of  physical  Chicago.  The  second  of  this  series  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  instant.  All  members  of  all  the  Civic  Committees 
are  invited  to  these  meetings,  and  the  discussions  are  intended  to  be  carried  on 
by  different  civic  committees,  with  the  aid  of  specialists,  each  committee  dealing, 
so  far  as  appropriate,  with  its  particular  subject-matter.  They  are  likely  to  run 
through  at  least  the  present  calendar  year,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  published 
results  will  constitute  a  valuable  compendium  of  information  concerning  the  city. 

These  advances  in  Club  activity  have  largely  been  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  beginning  of  July  last  the  Club  added  to  its  staff  Mr.  Dwight 
L.  Akers  as  Assistant  Civic  Secretary.  He  has  in  part  performed  this  work 
himself  and  in  part  made  it  possible  for  the  Civic  Secretary  to  devote  time 
thereto.  Mr.  Akers'  services  are  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  Miss  Helen 
Culver,  who  has  provided  for  his  salary  during  the  past  year  and  expects  to 
make  like  provision  for  the  year  to  come. 

In  the  above  review  of  the  activities  of  the  Club  no  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  actual  investigations  by  Civic  Committees  of  the  subjects  with  which  they 
have  dealt,  nor  to  the  contents  of  their  reports  thereon.  At  a  later  meeting 
of  the  Club  the  Civic  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  present  a  summary  of  those 
matters,  together  with  a  general  survey  of  the  public  work  of  the  City  Club. 

George  E.  Hooker, 

Civic  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Public  Affairs  Committee 

Henry  Baird  Favill,  Chairman 
Julian  W.  Mack  Stephen  T.  Mather 

The  chief  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Affairs  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
discussions  of  public  questions  held  before  the  Club.  During  the  fiscal  year  thirty- 
nine  such  discussions  have  occurred,  all  but  two  of  them  being  held  in  the  dining 
room  as  luncheon  talks.  The  plan  of  holding  the  discussions  at  luncheon  and  hav- 
ing them  begin  at  precisely  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock,  even  although  the  serving  of 
the  luncheon  may  not  have  entirely  ceased,  seems  to  be  a  time-saving  arrangement^ 
as  against  the  plan  practiced  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Club  under  which  dis- 
cussions were  held  in  the  library  or  the  lounging  room  at  2  P.  M.  No  exact 
record  of  the  number  present  has  been  kept,  but  the  attendance  has  been  uni- 
formly good,  averaging  probably  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred,  and  on  a 
number  of  occasions  has  been  so  large  as  to  make  seating  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

While  the  majority  of  the  speakers  have  been  local  men,  a  large  number  have 
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come  from  a  distance,  including  six  from  the  Atlantic  Coast,  three  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  three  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  several  had  returned  from 
extended  trips  of  observation  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  subjects  treated  have,  without  an  exception,  been  interesting  and  have 
provoked  expressions  of  marked  appreciation.  About  half  of  the  discussions 
have  concerned  local  affairs,  one  having  to  do  with  the  duties  of  street  superin- 
tendent, one  with  the  census,  one  with  the  work  of  the  United  Charities,  one 
with  city  planning,  one  with  the  white  slave  traffic,  two  with  housing  and  build- 
ing regulations,  two  with  the  law's  delays,  three  with  matters  of  public  health, 
five  with  public  education,  including  the  public  library,  seven  with  harbors  and 
waterways,  one  with  the  city  budget,  one  with  the  state  election  laws,  one  with 
the  need  for  a  state  workmen's  compensation  act,  one  with  taxation  in  Minnesota, 
one  with  the  Sunday  closing  question  in  New  York  City,  one  with  rapid  transit 
in  New  York  Cit}-,  one  with  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  Oregon,  two  with 
municipal  conditions  m  San  Francisco,  four  with  British  politics,  and  one  with 
industrial  Japan. 

Many  of  these  discussions — like  that  concerning  the  duties  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Streets,  the  milk  question,  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  election 
laws,  various  ordinances  or  bills  affecting  the  question  of  harbors  or  waterways, 
and  the  bill  for  reforming  judicial  procedure  in  Illinois — have  dealt  with  matters 
which  were  being  actively  considered  at  the  time  with  a  view  to  adoption  by 
the  city  council  or  the  state  legislature. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Directors,  providing  that  in  case  of  emergency  the 
Committee  on  Public  Affairs  may,  by  unanimous  vote,  authorize  action  by  the 
civic  committees  which  would  otherwise  require  approval  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  your  committee  has  on  four  or  five  occasions  considered  such  matters 
and  has  at  various  other  times  consulted  with  such  committees  or  with  the  Civic 
Secretary  in  regard  to  public  matters  under  consideration  by  these  committees. 

In  view  of  the  increased  activities  of  the  Civic  Committees  of  the  Club  in 
dealing  with  public  affairs  this  Committee  finds  that  its  duties  are  increased 
proportionately  in  scope  and  importance. 

Henry  B.  Favill, 

Chairman. 

Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Publication  and  Lectures 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  Chairman 
Albert  W.  Chase  Samuel  R.  JVatkins 

The  Committee  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  after  its  creation  in  Decem- 
ber, 1909,  held  weekly  meetings. 

Its  special  duties  were  to  look  after  matters  connected  with  the  Bulletin  and 
with  press  notices  concerning  the  activities  of  the  Club  and  its  committees,  and 
also  to  assist  the  Civic  Secretary  in  carrying  out  plans  for  a  free  lecture  bureau 
to  be  conducted  under  the  Club's  auspices. 

In  regard  to  the  Club  Bulletin,  the  Committee  has  given  some  consideration 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  Bulletin  should  be  somewhat  expanded  so  as  to  con- 
tain not  only  full  reports  of  discussions  before  the  Club,  but  also  information 
about  the  current  activities  of  the  various  Club  committees,  and  perhaps  likewise 
items  of  special  interest  respecting  civic  matters  in  general.  No  conclusion  in 
this  matter  has  yet  been  reached  by  the  Committee.  The  important  facts  about 
the  Bulletin  as  published  during  the  last  Club  year  are  contained  in  the  annexed 
report  by  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Akers,  the  Editor. 

In  regard  to  press  notices,  the  Committee  has  arranged  to  furnish  the  news-> 
papers  with  reports  of  the  various  addresses  and  discussions  held  at  the  Club, 
these  reports  being  prepared,  with  a  view  to  their  adaptation  for  press  use.  This 
arrangement  has  been  favorably  received  by  the  newspapers,  which  have  given, 
on  the  whole,  quite  satisfactory  reports  of  Club  discussions. 

Soon  after  its  appointment  Mr.  Hooker  laid  before  the  Committee  a  plan 
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for  a  Club  lecture  bureau,  which  should  offer  lectures  on  civic  subjects  free  by 
different  members  of  the  Club.  The  Committee  heartily  approved  of  the  plan 
and  the  scheme  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  as  members  know  from  the  pam- 
phlets recently  mailed  to  them  giving  the  list  of  forty-four  speakers  and  their 
subjects.  The  Committee  is  arranging  to  bring  these  lectures  to  the  attention  of 
the  various  neighborhood  organizations  throughout  the  city,  and  feels  confident 
that  much  effective  work  can  be  accomplished  by  this  means  to  bring  about  a 
better  knowledge  of  civic  matters  by  the  people  of  Chicago  at  large. 

S.  T.  Mather, 

Chairman. 

Report  of  Editor  of  City  Club  Bulletin 

The  publication  of  the  City  Club  Bulletin  was  begun  February  20,  1907,  as 
a  means  of  presenting  to  the  entire  Club  membership  and  of  preserving  in  per- 
manent form  the  addresses  and  discussions  had  before  the  Club  concerning  pub- 
lic questions.  Ordinarily  a  Bulletin  is  issued  for  each  of  the  discussions,  held 
approximately  weekly  during  the  major  portion  of  the  year,  although  sometimes 
two  discussions  are  contained  in  the  same  number.  Thirty-one  numbers  of  the 
Bulletin  have  been  published  during  the  fiscal  year  closing  March  31st  last,  and 
the  Bulletin  is  now  at  No.  23  of  the  third  volume. 

It  is  not  published  at  a  price,  but  goes  to  all  Club  members  as  a  perquisite 
of  membership.  About  sixty  copies  are,  however,  distributed  by  way  of  ex- 
change and  fourteen  copies  to  libraries  at  cost  price.  These  exchanges  bring  in 
return  to  the  reading  room  and  the  Club  library  a  considerable  amount  of  period- 
ical or  documentary  literature.  A  considerable  number  of  particular  Bulletins 
are  sent  to  people  both  at  home  and  at  a  distance  on  special  request ;  copies  of 
two  numbers  containing  discussions  on  matters  then  pending  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature were  sent  to  all  members  of  that  body,  and  another  number  was  mailed  to 
officials  of  over  three  hundred  American  cities  as  a  means  of  notice  concerning 
the  examination  for  Superintendent  of  Streets. 

The  increasing  number  of  calls  for  back  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  from 
libraries  and  special  students  and  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  some  of  the  earlier 
numbers  is  already  exhausted,  has  led  to  the  printing  regularly  of  two  or  three 
hundred  numbers  more  than  are  required  at  the  time  in  order  that  future  de- 
mands may  be  met. 

The  policy  of  making  a  wider  use  of  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquainting  the  Club  members  with  the  w^ork  of  the  Club  other  than  dis- 
cussions seems  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

DwiGHT  L.  Akers, 

Editor. 

Report  of  Library  Committee 

Edzvard  L.  Biirchard,  Chairman 
Edzvard  D.  Tzveedell  John  IV.  Stockzvcll 

A.  G.  S.  Josephson  George  H.  Mead 

The  Library  Committee  during  the  year  has  held  seven  meetings,  the  most  of 
which  have  had  to  do  with  the  consideration  of  routine  matters  of  library  adminis- 
tration. Later  meetings  have,  however,  been  largely  taken  up  with  a  consideration 
of  the  broader  aspects  of  the  relation  of  the  library  of  the  City  Club  to  other 
libraries  in  the  city.  A  conference  was  held  with  Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler,  the 
Librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  at  which  this  subject  was  discussed, 
and  similar  conferences  with  other  libraries  are  planned  for  the  future. 

The  annexed  statement  by  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Akers,  Assistant  Civic  Secretary, 
who  has  acted  as  librarian,  gives  the  facts  about  the  .growth  of  the  library  during 
the  past  year. 

:  1       Edw.  L.  Burchard, 

Chairman. 
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Report  of  Librarian 

During  the  past  year  the  Hbrary  has  quite  outgrown  its  available  quarters. 
It  now  comprises  approximately  nineteen  hundred  volumes  and  also  eighty  boxes 
of  pamphlet  material,  classified  under  forty-five  main  subject-heads.  There  are 
at  present  awaiting  shelf  room  in  the  library  books  requiring  about  one-third 
more  space  than  that  now  occupied.  The  space  demands  of  the  library  have 
increased  by  almost  forty  per  cent  during  the  year. 

This  very  considerable  increase  represents  a  comparatively  small  expendi- 
ture, most  of  the  new  material  having  been  received  gratis.  The  expense  of  the 
library  for  the  year,  not  counting  the  services  of  the  librarian,  has  been : 

New  books .$76.15 

Maintenance    92.55 

Binding    45.64 

Total    $214.34 

This  is  an  increase  of  about  $15.00  over  the  expenses  of  the  previous  year. 

The  books  and  pamphlets  received  during  the  last  year  have  been  obtained 
through  purchase,  donations  and  official  sources.  Among  the  larger  donations 
from  Club  members  have  been  a  gift  of  about  150  volumes  from  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Scott,  a  gift  of  a  somewhat  smaller  number  from  Mr.  William  Kent,  and  a  gift 
of  over  forty  back  volumes  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  and  the 
.  Political  Science  Quarterly  from  Mr.  Frank  I.  Moulton. 

Other  material  has  been  secured  from  the  City  of  Cliicago,  from  other  cities, 
state  officials,  from  the  various  bureaus  and  departments  of  the  United  States 
government,  from  different  societies  and  civic  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, public  service  and  other  commissions,  and  from  a  great  variety  of  like 
sources. 

During  the  last  year  the  whole  scheme  of  pamphlet  classification  was  re- 
vised and  the  pamphlets  in  this  way  made  much  more  available.  Pamphlet  lit- 
erature is  ordinarily  the  least  available  of  the  material  in  public  libraries,  al- 
though it  is  frequently  the  most  valuable.  The  City  Club  has  accumulated  a  very 
large  amount  of  this  sort  of  material,  some  of  which  is,  of  course,  ephemeral, 
while  much  is  of  permanent  value.  Some  of  this  is  in  typewritten  form  and  not 
easily  to  be  duplicated  elsewhere.  It  is,  of  course,  specialized  upon  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  Club  and  particularly  to'  the  civic  committees.  .  It  is  also  a  valuable 
collection  in  many  ways  for  the  research  student.  An  interesting  collection  of 
material  now  in  the  pamphlet  files  of  the  library  is  of  campaign  literature  which 
has  been  gathered  each  year  during  the  aldermanic  elections  ever  since  the  Club 
was  organized. 

The  principal  need  of  the  library  at  the  present  time  is  more  space  in  which 
to  expand. 

DwiGHT  L.  Akers, 

Librarian. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Admissions 

A.  A.  Rolf,  Chairman 
IV.  P.  Cortis  Stephen  A.  Foster 

George  E.  Dawson  Ethan.  A.  Gray 

Charles  Hull  Ezmng  Earl  C.  Hales 

George  O.  Fairzveather  Edward  Ycomans 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  is  composed  of  nine  members  and  has  in 
general  met  weekly,  except  during  the  summer  months.  It  has  held  thirty-three 
meetings,  with  an  average  attendance  of  five  members.  The  activities  of  the 
Committee  and  the  movement  of  membership  in  the  Club  have  been  as  follows : 

Persons  approved  for  membership  by  the  Committee 181 

Persons    invited   to   become   members 146 
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Persons   accepting   invitation 119 

Persons  reinstated   after  resignation 4 

Resigned    81 

Dropped    18 

Died    6 

Membership  April  1,  1909 863 

Membership  March  31,   1910 881 

Increase    18 

Owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  expectations  of  the  Club  respecting  new 
Club  quarters  and.  of  a  movement  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  membership 
in  connection  with  the  occupation  of  such  quarters,  and  owing,  on  the  other 
hand,-  to  the  temporary  postponement  of  those  expectations,  the  Committee  has 
not  put  forth  any  special  efforts  during  the  past  year  directed  to  an  increase  in 
the  membership.  Despite  this  fact  there  has  been  no  unusual  number  of  resigna- 
tions and  the  membership  has  increased  eighteen,  practically  through  unsolicited 
overtures  by  or  in  behalf  of  persons  desiring  on  their  own  initiative  to  become 
associated  with  the  Club.  The  Committee  regards  these  facts  as  a  noticeable 
evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  Club  under  somewhat  adverse  temporary  circum- 
stances. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  when  proper  Club  quarters  are  se- 
cured, the  membership  of  the  Club  can,  without  difficulty,  be  raised  to  two  or 
three  times  its  present  size. 

^  A.  A.  Rolf, 

Chainnan. 

Report  of  House  Committee 

Frederick  H.  Dcknatel,  Chairman 
Roscoc  R.  Gilkey  Charles  Ycomans 

The  House  Committee  begs  to  report  that  its  efforts  to  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  the  members  have  been  much  hampered  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
Club's  tenancy  of  the  present  quarters.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  al- 
though the  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  members  have  been  fewer  and  smaller  and 
the  service  probably  less  satisfactory,  the  attendance  has  not  materially  de- 
creased. 

In  the  statement  below  house  expenses  such  as  rent,  janitor's  service,  light, 
etc.,  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  but  appear  in  the  Treasurer's  report. 

Below  is  given  the  attendance  in  the  dining  room  for  the  year  1908-9  in 
comparison  with  the  year  1909-10,  and  also  the  total  receipts  and  disbursements 
and  net  loss.  It  will  be  noted  from  these  figures  that  while  the  attendance  for 
the  year  1909-10  has  been  somewhat  smaller  than  the  preceding  year  and  the 
total  receipts  proportionately  less,  the  net  loss  in  the  conduct  of  the  dining  room 
has  decreased. 

1908-09— Attendance,  23,596;  total  receipts,  $13,108.95;  total  disburse- 
ments, $14,934.85;  net  loss,  $1,825.90. 

1909-10— Attendance.  22,104;  total  receipts,  $11,675.00;  total  disbursements, 
$13,218.39;  net  loss,  $1,543.39. 

Decrease  in  net  loss  for  1909-10,  $282.51. 

F.  H.  Deknatel, 

Chairman. 

Report  of  Finance  Committee 

Victor  Elting,  Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  Henry  Baird  Favill 

The  Committee  on  Finance  was  appointed  on  June  19,  1908,  and  reap- 
pointed last  year.     Its  duties  were  the  following: 

( 1 )     To  provide  the  funds  needed  for  carrying  on  the  public  work  of  the 
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Club.  Under  the  method  of  finance  which  has  obtained  since  the  organization  of 
the  City  Club,  the  general  expense  of  operation  has  been  defrayed  from  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Club  derived  from  annual  dues.  The  surplus  of  those  funds 
has  been  devoted  to  the  public  work.  As  the  latter  has  increased  in  volume  and 
cost,  the  special  fund  has  provided  the  funds  necessary  for  the  purpose.  During 
the  past  year  the  cost  of  the  public  work  was  $7,328.37,  and  of  this  sum  your 
Committee  has  raised  approximately  $7,000  from  private  sources. 

(2)  To  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  contemplated  building  operations. 
Another  duty  devolving  upon  your  Committee  during  the  past  year  was  that  of 
procuring  subscriptions  to  the  fund  for  the  proposed  new  building.  A  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  Club  was  sent  to  the  members  on  June  12,  1909. 
In  this  letter  the  building  plan  was  outlined  and  a  request  was  made  for  sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  $75,OCO.  After  that  date  the  plans  of  the  proposed 
building  were  altered  and  a  larger  and  more  substantial  structure  was  decided 
upon  in  the  event  that  the  lease  should  be  secured.  During  the  few  weeks  which 
followed  the  first  communication,  subscriptions  were  received  from  more  than 
three  hundred  of  the  club  members,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  subscriptions  was 
$87,670.  Almost  without  exception  these  subscriptions  were  sent  voluntarily  by 
mail,  and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  there  was  no  personal  solicitation  of  the 
members.  Your  Committee  felt  that  if  no  delay  in  securing  the  lease  had  been 
encountered,  a  fund  of  $100,000  could  readily  have  been  obtained. 

Your  Committee  has  given  some  thought  to  the  development  of  a  future 
plan  of  finance.  The  method  hitherto  followed  of  securing  subscriptions  to  the 
special  fund  from  a  few  individuals  seems  to  your  Committee  to  be  susceptible 
of  improvement.  It  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
Club  to  afiford  the  members  at  large  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  expense  of 
advancing  the  active  program  of  work.  Your  Committee  feels  that  such  an 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  the  members,  and  suggests  that  the  President  of 
the  Club  address  a  communication  to  the  members,  setting  forth  the  purpose  and 
necessity  of  the  special  fund,  the  plans  of  the  Club  for  the  future,  and  the  prob^ 
able  cost  of  the  work.  Subscriptions  to  the  special  fund  should  be  asked  for  and 
a  subscription  card  enclosed.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  a  large  number  of 
the  members  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

Victor  Elting, 

Chairman. 

The  report  of  Harold  H.  Rockwell,  Treasurer  of  the  City  Club,  showing  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Club  for  the  fiscal  year,  was  read  and  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee  for  audit.  A  condensed  statement  of  this  report 
follows : 

Condensed  Statement  of  Treasurer's  Report,  1909-10 

Cash  on  hand  April  1,  1909 $      227.07 

Receipts — ■ 

Membership  dues   $15,767.50 

Restaurant   (Cash)    11,474.95 

Rent 360.00 

Subscriptions  to  Christmas  Fund 544.50 

Subscriptions  to  Special   Fund 6,975.00 

Building   Fund    1,865.00 

Blaine  Fund — Education   Committee   investigation...  600.00 

Culver  Fund    1,200.00 

Other  Special   Funds 625.00 

Loans  (for  offset,  see  "Loans  paid") 14,000.00 

Miscellaneous    1,865.00 

• $53,699.02 

$53,926.09 
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Disbursements — 

Rent    $  7,025.00 

Building  maintenance    2,772.90 

Office  and  house  salaries 2,582.06 

Office  and  house  expense 1,259.21 

Restaurant   (Cash) 13,506.86 

Furniture  and  fixtures 377,33 

Christmas   to   employes 503.28 

Miscellaneous    862.85 

Loans   paid    16,000.00 


$44,889.49 
Public  Work — 

Bulletin  $2,090.64 

Library    214.34 

Salaries    3,498.00 

Postage  414.50     • 

General   441.67 

Education  Committee 669.02 

$7,328.37 


$52,217.86 


Cash  on  hand  March  31,  1910 $  1,708.23 


Following  the  presentation  of  reports,  the  election  of  officers  and  directors 
was  held.    The  Nominating  Committee  made  the  following  report: 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee— Annual  Election 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  named  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  City  Club,  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws,  to  prepare  a  list  of 
candidates  for  officers  and  directors  for  the  election  to  be  held  on  April  16,  1910, 
respectfully  report  the  following  nominations: 
For  President — Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill. 
For  Vice  President — Stephen  T.  Mather. 
For  Treasurer — Harold  H.  Rockwell. 
For  Secretary — Spencer  L.  Adams. 

For    Directors — John    M.    Ewen,    Julius    Rosenwald,    Thomas    W.    Swan, 
Edward  Yeomans. 

F.   B.   Johnstone,   Chairman; 
Robert  Catherwood, 
William  H.  French, 
Earl  C.  Hales, 
George  H.  Mead, 

Nominating  Committee. 
No  other  nominations  being  made,  the  persons  so  nominated  by  the  Com- 
mittee were  unanimously  elected.     After  brief  remarks  by  Dr.  Favill,  the  new 
President,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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THE  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  STREETS 


On  Tuesday,  Alay  24,  at  a  special 
luncheon  of  the  City  Club,  the  need  of 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  reorgan- 
ization of  the  administrative  machinery 
of  the  city  government  was  discussed. 
The  immediate  occasion  for  this  discus- 
sion was  a  communication  sent  to  the 
City  Council  on  March  19  last  by  the 
Civic  Federation  of  Chicago,  recom- 
mending that  the  Bureau  of  Streets  be 
reorganized  as  a  separate  department 
whose  head  should  be  a  member  of  the 
mayor's  cabinet.  This  communication 
was  referred  by  the  City  Council  to  its 
Judiciary  Committee  and  thence  to  a  sub- 
committee of  which  Alderman  Charles 
M.  Thomson  is  chairman.  The  proposi- 
tion is  still  pending  before  that  sub-com- 
mittee. 

Department  of  Streets  Advocated 

In  support  of  its  recommendation  the 
Civic  Federation  cited  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  Bureau  of  Streets  as 
an  administrative  unit  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Bureau  of  Streets  has  a  larger  appropri- 
ation for  its  work  than  any  independent 
department  in  the  city  hall  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  the  Police  Department.  The 
Bureau  was  also  shown  to  rank  equally 
high  in  the  amount  of  labor  employed 
and  in  the  number  of  functions  sub- 
served. The  magnitude  of  the  work  of 
the  bureau  as  indicated  by  these  facts 
justified,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Civic  Fed- 
eration, the  creation  of  an  independent 
department  ranking  with  the  other  inde- 
pendent city   departments. 

Another  point  urged  in  favor  of  the 
recommendation  was  that  under  the 
present  management  there  is  a  division 
of  responsibility  which  is  harmful  to  the 
efficiency    of    the    administration.      The 


functions  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  are  too  numerous  and  too  varied 
to  admit  of  close  supervision  by  the  head 
of  that  department.  The  work  is,  there- 
fore, very  largely  left  to  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Streets  in- 
stead of  to  the  head  of  the  Public  Works 
Department,  with  a  consequent  division 
of  responsibility  between  the  two.  The 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau  as  a  De- 
partment would,  according  to  the  Civic 
Federation,  materially  assist  in  securing 
a  proper  concentration  of  responsibility. 

Objections  to  Ne>v  Department 

The  chief  objection  to  the  plan  of  the 
Civic  Federation  has  been  that,  if  it  were 
adopted,  the  position  of  Superintendent 
of  Streets  would  by  law  be  taken  out 
from  under  the  operation  of  the  civil 
service  law  and  the  place  would  then  be 
filled  by  political  appointment  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  ascertained  merit. 
It  was  also  felt  that  any  reorganization 
which  might  take  place  should  be  un- 
dertaken in  a  thorough,  comprehensive 
manner  rather  than  piecemeal,  so  that 
the  functions  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  city  government  might  be  properly 
co-ordinated. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  City  Club 
Committees  on  Civil  Service,  Water  Sup- 
ply, Drainage  and  Sewerage  and  Streets, 
Alleys  and  Bridges,  the  questions  in- 
volved in  the  report  of  the  Civic  Feder- 
ation and  the  objections  raised  thereto 
were  considered.  It  was  suggested  that 
as  the  Merriam  Commission  on  City  Ex- 
penditures expected  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  subject  of  depart- 
mental organization  it  would  be  unwise 
to  proceed  at  that  time  with  any  radical 
change  in  the  present  administrative  ma- 
chinery of  the  city.  A  recommendation 
favoring   delay   until   such   time   as   the 
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report  of  the  Alerriam  Commission 
should  be  submitted  was  thereupon, 
Alarch  28,  1910,  sent  to  the  City  Council 
by  these  joint  committees  of  the  City 
Club.  On  May  23rd,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
sub-committee  of  the  Council  Judiciary 
Committee  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
it  was  decided  to  withhold  consideration 
of  the  proposition  until  after  the  report 
of  the  Merriam  Commission. 

At  the  City  Club  meeting  on  Alay  24, 
the  advisability  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Civic  Federation  for  the 
creation  of  a  riew  street  departm.ent  to 
take  the  place  of  the  present  Bureau  of 
Streets  was  discussed  pro  and  con,  Mr. 
Robert  Catherwood,  president  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  speak- 
ing against  the  proposition,  and  Mr. 
Douglas  Sutherland,  secretary  of  the 
Civic  Federation,  speaking  in  its  favor. 
Following  these  main  addresses  there 
was  a  general  discussion  from  the  floor. 
Mr.  Francis  X.  Busch,  of  the  City  Club 
Committee  on  Civil  Service,  presided. 
The  Chairman,  in  introducing  the  first 
speaker,  made  the  following  explanatory 
remarks : 

Francis  X.  Busch 

"Some  time  toward  the  latter  part  of 
March  a  communication  was  sent  to  the 
City  Council  by  the  Civic  Federation 
urging  that  the  Bureau  of  Streets  be 
changed  to  a  department  and  reciting 
certain  facts  in  support  of  this  proposal. 
The  matter  at  first  received  more  or  less 
favorable  press  coment,  but  it  was  re- 
garded unfavorably  by  many  people  in- 
terested in  efficient  administration,  and 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject the  committees  of  this  Club  on 
Streets,  on  Water  Supply  and  on  Civil 
Service,  with  the  approval  of  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Committee,  joined  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  City  Council  on  March 
28th  recommending  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  proposed  change  await  the 
final  report  of  the  Merriam  Commission 
on  departmental  organization. 

Gominittee  Delays  Action 

"The  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion also  gave  the  matter  prompt  atten- 
tion, and  after  careful  consideration  felt 
that  the  ordinance  was  a  serious  admin- 
istrative mistake  and  voted  to  oppose  the 


creation  of  new  departments  until  the 
whole  subject  of  departmental  organiza- 
tion could  be  taken  up  scientifically  in  its 
entirety.  The  Association  prepared  to 
oppose  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
any  ordinance  embodying  such  a  change. 
When,  however,  the  matter  came  before 
the  sub-committee,  the  chairman.  Alder- 
man Thomson,  suggested  that  the  whole 
matter  be  deferred  until  the  report  of  the 
Merriam  Commission,  and  the  Civil 
Service  Association  concurred  in  this 
proposal.  The  sub-committee  finally 
decided,  with  the  concurrence  of  that 
Association,  this  Club  and  also  the  Civic 
Federation,  to  hold  the  subject  in  abey- 
ance pending  this  report. 

Civil  Service  and  the  Streets  Bureau 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  when  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of  Streets 
was  made  vacant  last  summer  by  the 
death  of  Superintendent  Doherty,  an 
original  entrance  examination  for  the 
position  was  held  which  resulted  in  an 
eligible  list  at  the  head  of  which  was 
]\Ir.  John  T.  Fetherston.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  hold  a  promotional  examination 
in  advance  of  the  original  entrance  ex- 
amination, the  courts  on  January  28th 
mandamused  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  hold  such  a  promotional  exam- 
ination, if  a  sufficient  registration 
could  be  obtained.  Under  the  law 
allowing  temporary  appointments  to  pre- 
vent stoppage  of  public  business,  a  sixty- 
day  emergency  appointee,  Mr.  Fowler, 
was  on  February  7th  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Bureau,  and  has  since  been  twice 
reappointed.  The  promotional  examin- 
ation ordered  by  the  court  was  called  for 
April  11,  1910,  and  there  being  no  appli- 
cants it  was  then  open  to  the  Commission 
either  to  certify  Mr.  Fetherston  or  to 
hold  another  original  entrance  examin- 
ation. This,  however,  has  not  been  done. 
The  failure  of  the  Commission  to  certify 
Mr.  Fetherston  or  to  proceed  with  an- 
other original  examination  is  apparently 
due  to  the  pendency  of  the  proposal  to 
change  the  Bureau  of  Streets  to  a  de- 
partment." 

Mr.  Robert  Catherwood,  President  of 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association, 
was  introduced  by  the  chairman  and 
spoke  as  follows : 
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Robert  Catherwood 

"In  the  council  proceedings  of  March 
21.  1910,  it  appears  that  the  mayor  trans- 
mitted to  the  City  Council  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Civic  Federation,  by 
Douglas  Sutherland,  its  secretary,  ask- 
ing for  the  speedy  enactment  of  an  or- 
dinance creating  a  Department  of  Streets 
in  charge  of  a  commissioner  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  The  mayor  rec- 
ommended immediate  consideration  by 
the  Council  Committee  on  Judiciary.  On 
motion  of  Alderman  Foreman  it  was  so 
ordered. 

Departments  aud  the  Merit  System 

"In  fomier  councils,  Alderman  Fore- 
man has  been  the  author  of  several  or- 
dinances creating  new  departments.  In 
the  present  council  he  has  introduced  or- 
dinances to  create  a  department  of  in- 
formation and  publicity  and  a  depart- 
ment of  public  service,  both  of  which  are 
now  pending.  It  was  generally  admitted 
not  only  that  there  should  be  a  branch 
of  the  city  government  dealing  with  in- 
formation and  publicity,  but  that  it 
should  be  non-political,  with  a  head 
chosen  by  civil  service  methods.  When, 
however,  this  proposal  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  committee  Alderman  Fore- 
man not  only  objected  to  this  feature, 
but  stated  that  he  would  oppose  the  or- 
dinance if  that  were  incorporated.  I 
mention  this  to  indicate  the  attitude  oi 
proponents  of  new  departments  towards 
civil  service  principles. 

"The  proposal  of  the  Civic  Federation 
for  an  ordinance  creating  a  department 
of  streets  under  a  commissioner  to  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  is  pending  be- 
fore a  sub-committee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  at  its  meeting  yester- 
day decided  to  hold  it  in  abeyance  until 
after  the  Merriam  Commission  reports 
on  the  subject  matter,  but  the  sub-com- 
mittee declined  to  refer  the  ordinance  to 
the   Merriam  Commission. 

Importance  of  Street  Bureau 

"The  favorable  comment  upon  the 
proposition  for  a  Department  of  Streets, 
its  plausibility,  the  attention  it  received 
from  the  mayor,  the  energetic  campaign 
in  support  of  it  being  made  by  the  Civic 
Federation  and  the  far-reaching  conse- 
quence attaching  to  the  proposal,  require 


a  thorough  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
this  question.  Examining  the  letter  to 
the  Council,  we  find  that  it  sets  out  in 
detail  the  volume  of  expenditures  and 
the  large  number  of  men  employed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Streets  and  contends  that 
this  bureau  should  therefore  have  de- 
partmental organization.  The  letter 
goes  on  to  say : 

'I  would  be  inclined  to  favor  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  Department  of  PubHc  Works 
and  the  recreation  of  the  principal  bureaus 
under  it  as  new  departments.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Streets,  however,  probably  has  more 
functions  to  perform  than  any  of  the  other 
bureaus,  and,  therefore,  stands  in  most  im- 
mediate need  of  being  divorced  from  the 
present  Department  of  Public  Works.' 

"Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  at 
least  four  main  objections  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  ordinance,  which  I  propose 
to  point  out,  which  are  not  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Sutherland's  letter,  and  which  so  far 
as  I  am  aware  have  not  come  to  public 
attention. 

"First.  Without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  general  organization  of  the 
city  government,  this  ordinance  as  well 
as  the  pending  Foreman  ordinances,  and 
those  foreshadowed  by  the  Civic  Feder- 
ation letter  for  the  other  bureaus  of  the 
Public  Works  Department,  undertake  to 
handle  piecemeal  a  vital  subject  which 
ought  to  be  handled  in  a  systematic 
fashion. 

"Second.  The  probability  of  securing 
a  high  class  man  to  take  charge  of  streets 
is  far  less  under  appointment  by  the 
Mayor  than  under  civil  service  selection. 

"Third.  It  immensely  increases  the 
dangers  of  manipulation  for  political 
purposes. 

"Fourth.  It  splits  up  the  city  gov- 
ernment and  isolates  a  branch  of  work 
which  ought  in  its  very  nature  to  he  co- 
ordinated in  a  single  department  with 
other  closely  related  activities  if  we  are 
ever  to  have  effective  organization. 

Size  of  Bureau  ^ot  Important 

"First.  It  is  contended  that  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  a  bureau  spends  a  lot  of 
money  and  employs  many  men  it  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  made  into  a  department. 
The  executive  branch  of  the  great  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  with  its 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  employes  and 
its  billion  of  annual  expenditure,  is  di- 
vided into  ten  departments  managed  by 
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ten  department  heads.  For  our  city 
government  with  16.000  employes  and  a 
budget  of  $60,000,000  we  have  26  de- 
partments, 17  of  which  have  been  created 
in  the  last  fifteen  years,  or  over  one 
new  one  a  year.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
llhnois  in  Kiplcy  vs.  The  People  found 
that  in  1895,  the  year  the  civil  service 
law  was  passed,  Chicago  had  nine  de- 
partments ;  today  the  official  charts  show 
that  we  have  twenty-six.  At  present, 
the  Mayor  of  Chicago  is  held  account- 
able for  the  supervision  of  all  the  de- 
partment heads,  and  we  all  know  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  perform 
such  a  task.  Will  it  help  the  mayor  to 
increase  still  further  the  number  of  de- 
partments requiring  his  supervision? 

Too  Many  Departments  No>v 

"I    submit   that   in   respect   to   the   or- 
ganization  of   the   city   government   the 
great  need  is  to  cut  down  and  lessen  the 
number  of  departments  to  a  manageable 
number  and  that  those  few  departments 
be    classified    on   scientific   and   business 
lines.     Those  who  object  to  subordina- 
tion  and   correlation   of   bureaus,   those 
who  look  with  special  interest  at  only 
one    particular    branch    of    public    work 
and   those   who  want   to   beat  the   civil 
service  law  are  easily  united  on  an  ordi- 
nance creating  a  new  department.     The 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  department  of 
streets  because  of  the  volume  of  expendi- 
tures or  business  could  be  applied  with 
equal  force  to  many  other  branches  of 
the  city  government,  but  no  such  reasons 
can  ever  justify  or  compensate  for  the 
evils  of  disorganization.    You  might  just 
as  easily  suggest  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment that  the  Pension  Bureau,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau,  or  a  number  of 
other   bureaus   should   be  changed   into 
departments   because   of   the   amount  of 
money  expended  by  them  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed.     The  tendency 
of  all  this  is  to  get  so  many  departments 
that  team  work  is  impossible.  No  mayor, 
no  one  human  being,  can  harmonize  the 
inter-relations   of   so   many   independent 
agencies.     Each   department  becomes   a 
law   unto   itself.      Proper   team   work  is 
fundamental.     The  mayor,  who  by  law 
and  by  force   of  public  opinion  is  held 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  municipal 
affairs,  is  the  only  person  who  has  any 


supervision  over  department  heads. 
When  that  supervision  is  strained  and 
extended  over  an  excessive  number  of 
departments  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
human  being  to  perform,  the  theory  of 
responsibility  breaks  down,  the  super- 
vision is  a  failure  and  the  organization 
becomes  disorganized. 

Reorgauizatiou  Should  be  Systematic 

"The  action  of  the  Judiciary  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Council  in  deferring  its  re- 
port until  after  the  Merriam  Commis- 
sion has  dealt  with  this  subject  is  obvi- 
ously wise.  The  Merriam  Commission 
has  had  exceptional  facilities  for  study- 
ing the  subject  in  all  of  its  hearings,  and 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  no  such 
piecemeal  change  as  the  one  proposed 
should  be  passed,  when  the  city  itself, 
through  an  authority  constituted  for  in- 
vestigation of  the  whole  subject,  with  a 
view  of  systematically  dealing  with  it, 
is  about  to  make  its  report. 

Civil  Service  Eliminated 

"Second.  The  existing  law  requires 
the  superintendent  of  streets  to  be  se- 
lected by  civil  service  tests ;  the  pro- 
posed ordinance  makes  him  the  mayor's 
appointee.  What  is  the  practical  differ- 
ence? The  permanent  standards  under 
which  Mr.  P^therston  was  selected  re- 
quire a  specialist.  He  must  by  law  be 
chosen  solely  for  ability  and  fitness  as- 
certained by  practical  tests,  open,  free 
and  competitive  in  character,  through 
means  which  are  perfectly  definite  and 
thoroughly  understood,  and  all  politics 
are  prohibited  from  entering  into  the 
choice.  From  a  number  of  applicants, 
the  highest  on  the  list  must  be  first  ap- 
pointed. On  the  other  hand,  a  depart- 
ment head  is  a  political  appointee  and 
by  law  is  open  to  be  chosen  by  the 
mayor  without  any  such  tests  which 
demonstrate  his  fitness.  In  his  choice 
the  mayor  has  the  legal  right  to  con- 
sider motives  of  policy  and  politics. 

Expert  Service  Needed 

"But,  we  are  told,  if  you  wish  to  in- 
sure special  qualifications  in  the  mayor's 
appointee,  there  is  an  easy  way  to  reach 
that.  We  can  stipulate  in  the  ordinance 
what  the  qualifications  must  be.  This 
sounds    well,    but    surely    we    all    know 
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that  any  provision  of  the  ordinance  which 
undertook  to  restrict  the  mayor's  choice 
by  requiring-  special  quahfications  could 
never  be  enforced.  The  qualifications 
could  not  be  tested  and  in  practice  they 
would  rest  solely  a  matter  of  the  mayor's 
opinion.  The  civil  service  law  provides 
definite  standards ;  we  all  know  what 
they  mean ;  we  know  how  to  apply  them. 
They  are  not  matters  left  to  the  arbitrary 
judgment  of  any  one  man,  but  are  mat- 
ters of  record,  and  the  expert. who  takes 
a  civil  service  appointment  is  reasonably 
sure,  as  long  as  he  performs  his  duties 
in  an  efficient  manner,  of  stability  of 
tenure  in  his  ofifice.  Ever  since  the  Span- 
ish war,  street  cleaning  and  garbage  dis- 
posal have  been  generally  regarded  as  a 
specialty.  Scientific  treatment  of  the 
subject  and  up  to  date  methods  are 
highly  important  both  from  a  sanitary 
and  economical  point  of  view.  The 
trained  men  exist  and  other  cities  are 
competing  for  their  services.  Such  men 
will  not  accept  an  appointment  from  the 
mayor  because  he  can  only  give  them  an 
appointment  during  his  incumbenc};',  but 
they  will  accept  appointments  when  the 
position  is  under  civil  service  tenure,  be- 
cause that  means  permanency  of  employ- 
ment during  good  behavior.  They  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  political  situation 
and  devote  themselves  to  business.  This 
point  alone  ought  to  settle  the  whole 
question. 

Non-resident  Chief  Barred 

"Moreover,  by  making  the  chief  of  the 
streets  a  department  head,  we  bar  all 
chance  of  obtaining  a  non-resident.  The 
best  man  in  the  world,  if  he  lived  in 
Evanston  or  New  York,  could  not  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  A  department  head 
is  an  'officer'  and  aa  'officer'  must  by 
statute  live  in  Chicago.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  bureau  chief  may  be  selected, 
if  the  civil  service  commission  so  rules, 
from  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

"I  submit  that  the  probabilities  of  se- 
curing a  high  class  man  to  handle  the 
street  work  are  far  greater  under  the  ex- 
isting law  than  under  appointment  by 
the  mayor. 

"Third.  From  an  administrative  point 
of  view  there  are  practical  inconven- 
iences in  isolatins:  the  control  of  streets 


from    other    branches    of    work    in    the 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

Relation  to  Other  Bureaus 

"The  superintendent  of  streets  has 
charge  of  the  cleaning  of  streets  and  al- 
leys, removal  of  garbage,  ashes  and 
waste,  of  snow,  dead  animals,  and  street 
and  sidewalk  obstructions,  of  the  repair 
of  streets,  sidewalks  and  country  roads, 
except  special  assessment  work,  of  per- 
mits to  public  service  corporations  and 
of  enforcement  of  provisions  requiring 
pavements  and  walks  to  be  restored  in 
good  condition.  These  duties  are  in- 
timately related  to  nearly  every  branch 
of  public  works.  The  work  of  the  bu- 
reau of  sewers,  of  the  cit}'-  engineer,  of 
water  pipe  extension,  the  joint  use  of 
city  dtunps,  city  teams,  repair  shops  and 
ward  yards,  the  laying  of  pipes,  gas 
mains  and  house  drains,  paving  inspec- 
tion, and  the  management  of  pumping 
stations,  all  touch  the  work  of  the  bu- 
reau of  streets  at  many  points.  Conflicts 
and  duplications  of  work  can  be  avoided 
by  a  single  department  head  where  sepa- 
rate departments  would  never  do  it  and 
would  throw  the  blame  from  one  to  the 
other. 

Should  be  Correlation 

''The  work  of  the  bureau  of  streets 
ought  constantly  to  be  co-ordinated  with 
and  adjusted  to  the  developments  of 
these  kindred  activities.  The  sewers, 
tunnels,  conduits  and  wires  and  pipes 
under  the  streets,  the  pkvements,  side- 
walks, gutters,  catch  basins,  street  lamps 
and  car  tracks  on  the  surface  of  the 
streets,  the  trolley  poles,  overhead  wires, 
awnings,  staircases,  viaducts,  elevated 
structures  and  bridges  above  the  streets, 
the  teams  which  collect  the  refuse  from 
catch  basins  and  gutters,  from  the  streets 
and  elsewhere,  the  dumps  where  it  is 
weighed  and  disposed  of,  and  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  duties  performed  by  the 
various  bureaus  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  are  so  intimately  related 
that  they  must  scientifically  and  ration- 
ally belong  in  one  department.  There 
they  can  be  co-ordinated  and  minor  re- 
arrangements made  as  experience  points 
the  way.  The  attempt  to  operate  them 
under  separate  department  heads  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  bars  all  rearrange- 
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ments  by  administrative  order,  invites 
expensive  and  wasteful  duplications  of 
work,  and  perpetuates  all  the  faults  of 
disorganization  and  business  chaos.  If 
we  conceive  of  departmental  heads  as 
sub-mayors,  not  too  numerous  to  act  as 
confidential  advisers  of  the  mayor,  divid- 
ing the  whole  field  so  that  each  has 
charge  of  closely  related  activities,  pre- 
scribing, promoting  and  defending  gen- 
eral policies,  free  of  all  routine  work, 
but  adjusting  and  co-ordinating  the  work 
of  bureau  chiefs,  and  generally  seeing 
that  the  public  servants  perform  their 
duties  and  that  the  city's  policies  are 
carried  out,  we  shall  have  a  workable  or- 
ganization. Then  there  will  be  some 
reality  in  the  present  legal  theory  of  re- 
sponsibility. Under  a  systematic  and 
rational  classification  the  work  of  the 
streets  ought  to  stay  with  these'  other 
bureaus  whose  work  is  necessarily  re- 
lated to  it. 

Political  Control  Encouraged 

'"Fourth.  This  proposed  ordinance,  by 
placing  a  political  appointee  directly  in 
control  of  street  work,  increases  the  dan- 
gers of  manipulation  of  administration 
for  political  purposes.  With  thousands 
of  laborers  and  hundreds  of  teams,  hav- 
ing in  its  gift  most  valuable  permits,  the 
Bureau  of  Streets  can  be  easily  managed 
to  affect  municipal  elections.  We  de- 
crease the  chances  of  honest,  business- 
like administration  when  we  set  aside  a 
specialist  of  the  Fetherston  type  and 
ask  for  a  political  appointee.  To  do  this 
is  to  throw  away  such  safeguards  as  we 
have,  to  invite  manipulation  for  political 
ends  and  to  admit,  on  behalf  of  those 
in  power,  that  this  class  of  political  serv- 
ice is  needed.  If  you  want  to  defeat  an 
alderman,  see  to  it  that  the  street  bureau 
neglects  his  ward.  If  you  wish  to  elect 
him,  clean  his  ward  and  keep  it  clean, 
and  though  he  be  otherwise  the  worst 
gray  wolf  in  the  council,  many  voters 
will  say,  T  don't  care  what  you  say 
about  this  man,  he  gets  things  done; 
look  how  he  keeps  our  streets.'  In 
other  words,  abuse  of  the  street  service 
is  easily  practiced  under  departmental 
organization,  but  impro'bablc  under  a 
specialist.  Let  us  have  a  fair  field  and 
no  favor  in  our  aldermanic  elections ! 
By  keeping  the  street  service  a  bureau 


in  the  Department  of  Public  Works  the 
place  is  kept  out  of  politics  except  as 
somebody  breaks  the  law. 

Change  Should  Not  be  Made 

"Gentlemen,  let  us  beware  how  we  in- 
crease the  number  of  political  appointees 
and  decrease  the  number  of  high  class 
technical  men  in  our  city  administration ; 
how  we  split  up  the  city  government  in- 
stead of  knitting  the  organization  more 
and  more  closely  together. 

"I  respectfully  urge  that  the  proposed 
change  of  the  bureau  of  streets  into  a 
department  ought  not  to  be  made  at  all, 
and  the  proposal  to  refer  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  new  departments  to  the  Mer- 
riam  Comission  is  obviously  the  correct 
one."     (Applause.) 

]\fr.  Douglas  Sutherland,  secretary  of 
the  Civic  Federation,  spoke  in  reply  to 
Air.   Catherwood. 

Douglas  Sutherland 

"The  contention  of  the  Civic  Feder- 
ation for  a  separate  street  bureau  is,  I 
am  convinced,  suported  by  incontrovert- 
ible facts.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  this 
text :  'By  our  streets  ye  shall  know  us.' 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  condition 
of  the  streets  in  Chicago  and  with  the 
condition  in  which  they  have  been  for 
years.  We  all  know  that  if  it  were  not 
for  our  magnificent  system  of  parks  and 
boulevards,  Chicago's  streets  would  pre- 
sent a  very  sorry  appearance  indeed. 
Anyone,  by  looking  at  our  streets,  can 
tell  that  we  have  precisely  the  outgrown 
organization  in  our  city  hall  that  we 
have.  Our  superintendent  of  streets, 
the  man  nominally  in  charge  of  the 
streets,  is  not  actually  in  charge  at  all. 
He  is  the  under  officer;  he  is  under  two 
superiors,  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  and  the  Deputv  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works. 

Bureau  Should  be  Department 

"It  is  no  argument  to  my  mind  to  urge 
that  we  have  twenty-six  or  even  thirty 
departments  in  the  city  hall.  Here  is  the 
Bureau  of  Streets,  which  is  a  larger  bu- 
reau than  many  of  the  other  departments 
in  the  City  Hall !  The  number  of  em- 
ployes, the  expenditures  of  the  Bureau 
and  the  duties  imposed  on  the  men  im- 
mediately   in    charge    are    larger    than 
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those  of  the  other  departments  except 
the  Police  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works.  No  one  will 
deny  that  there  is  no  function  of  city 
government  more  important  than  the 
care  of  our  streets.  The  streets  show 
the  nature  of  the  city;  they  make  our 
trade  what  it  is.  If  we  have  better 
streets,  we  encourage  the  teaming  inter- 
ests and  the  commercial  interests  as  a 
whole.  If  we  have  clean  streets  and 
clean  alleys  it  makes  for  the  health  of 
the  city. 

Give  Bureau  Its  Due 

"No  one  will  deny  that  there  are  many 
small  departments  in  the  city  govern- 
ment that  should  be  co-ordinated.  There 
should  be  a  reorganization  and  many  of 
these  smaller  departments  could  well  be 
merge'd  in  this  way,  but  that  is  no  reason 
for  refusing  proper  recognition  to  so 
important  a  branch  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment as  the  Street  Division. 

"Mr.  Catherwood  quoted  from  our 
communication  to  the  Council  to  the 
effect  that  most  of  the  other  bureaus  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  should 
be  established  as  separate  departments. 
I  think  he  quoted  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Downey's  opinion  which,  with  other 
opinions  of  former  city  officials,  was  ap- 
pended to  our  communication.  This  was 
merely  incidental,  however,  and  not  a 
part  of  our  recommendation. 

"As  to  Mr.  Catherwood's  statement 
regarding  the  number  of  departments,  I 
regret  to  say  that  he  is  slightly  in  error, 
for  I  have  checked  up  that  statement  by 
the  records  in  the  City  Clerk's  office  and 
find  that  instead  of  seventeen  depart- 
ments having  been  created  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  there  have  been  but  seven. 
This,  perhaps,  is  not  a  material  point, 
but  such  are  the  facts. 

The  Question  of  Responsibility 

"If  you  wish  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  care  of  our  streets,  you 
can  do  it  by  placing  the  man  in  charge 
in  a  responsible  position.  I  believe  we 
are  all  aiming  at  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  same  thing.  You,  gentlemen,  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  street  admin- 
istration and  say  that  we  should  have 
an  expert  in  charge  of  our  streets.  We 
agree  with  you.    The  best  man  w'e  can  get 


is  not  loo  good  for  the  City  of  Chicago; 
but  suppose  you  get  the  best  man  possible 
and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Streets  under  the  present  organization, 
in  what  situation  will  he  find  him- 
self? There  will  be  two  men  over  him, 
a  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  a 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  work  out 
well  only  under  ideal  conditions,  namely, 
if  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
were  interested  primarily  in  efficient  city 
government,  and  particularly  in  the 
street  service.  Whereas,  if  the  Bureau 
of  Streets  were  reorganized  as  a  depart- 
ment, you  would  have  just  as  good  a 
chance  of  securing  a  good  street  com- 
missioner as  you  now  have  of  securing 
a  good  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
and  there  would  be  added  the  advantage 
that  he  would  be  directly  responsible  for 
the  work  of  the  streets,  that  being  his 
actual  function. 

"We  believe  most  firmly  that  this  bu- 
reau, not  only  because  it  spends  three 
million  dollars  a  year,  not  only  because 
it  has  three  thousand  employes,  not  only 
because  of  its  relative  size  and  import- 
ance, but  because  it  represents  an  es- 
sential phase  of  city  administration, 
should  be  a  department.  If  we  are  going 
to  remove  the  present  unfortunate  con- 
ditions, we  must  make  a  change  of  that 
sort. 

No  Co-ordination  No^v 

"As  to  Mr.  Catherwood's  point  that 
the  separation  of  the  Bureau  of  Streets 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
would  result  in  a  lack  of  co-ordination 
between  the  bureaus  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  and  the  Streets  De- 
partment, Mr.  William  O'Connell,  for- 
mer Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Mr. 
Fred  Blocki  and  Mr.  Downey  all  bore 
witness  to  the  fact  that  there  is  under 
the  present  system  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  getting  co-ordination  among  the  dif- 
ferent bureaus.  That  would  not  exist 
if  the  street  bureau  were  made  a  de- 
partment under  a  properly  drawn  ordi- 
nance. 

"Those  who  have  been  to  the  Streets 
Bureau  to  make  a  complaint  or  even  a 
suggestion,  or  to  try  to  get  something 
done,  have  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
missioner  of   Public   Works,   or   to  the 
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Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 
If  the  superintendent  of  streets  were, 
however,  at  the  Head  of  a  separate  de- 
partment, he  could  be  appealed  to  di- 
rectly. Thus  the  present  system  is  not 
one  which  tends  towards  the  increase  of 
efficiency  or  towards  the  convenience 
and  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

Correlation  Possible  Under    Department 

"If  the  street  supervision  were  placed 
where  it  belongs,  under  a  single  respon- 
sil)le  head,  and  other  bureaus  whose 
functions  are  closely  related  to  the  care 
of  streets  were  made  part  of  the  new 
department,  we  should  achieve  proper 
co-ordination  with  responsible  super- 
vision."'    (Applause.) 

JOSEPH  W.  ERRANT:  "I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  one  or 
two  points  that  were  brought  up  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Sutherland  in  arguing 
for  the  change  of  the  Bureau  of  Streets 
to  a  department.  He  says  that  the  head  ■ 
of  the  bureau  today  is  really  not  the 
head  of  the  bureau,  but  that  he  has  to 
ref  erthings  to  some  one  above  him ;  that 
is.  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 
That  is  probably  true,  but  it  is  not  so 
much  a  reflection  upon  the  present 
scheme  of  having  the  streets  under  a 
bureau  with  a  civil  service  man  at  the 
head  of  it,  as  a  reflection,  perhaps,  upon 
the  former  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  in  that  he  did  not  have  the  ad- 
ministrative ability  to  run  the  various 
parts  of  his  department  as  they  should 
have  been  run.  The  ideal  arrangement, 
I  suppose,  would  be  to  have  a  man  at  the 
head  of  this  great  department  who  would 
let  his  bureau  chiefs  work  in  their  own 
fields  without  interference  except  as 
absolutely  necessary  for  administrative 
efficiency. 

Reorganization  ^lust  be    Comprehensive 

"To  many  of  us  who  have  become  in- 
terested in  this  matter,  there  seems  to  be 
only  one  side  to  the  question.  All  our 
institutions  and  our  administrative  ma- 
chinery have  been  built  up  by  patchwork 
here  and  there.  Very  little  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  systematic  organiza- 
tion. As  Mr.  Catherwood  has  suggested, 
a  thorough  and  systematic  readjustment 
of  administrative  relations  must  be  un- 
dertaken  after   a   careful    studv   of   the 


whole  situation,  with  a  view  to  properly 
co-ordinating  departmental  functions. 

"I  fail  to  see  in  the  points  raised  by 
y\v.  Sutherland  any  valid  reason  why 
this  change  of  the  Bureau  of  Streets  to 
a  department  should  be  made.  I  pre- 
sume that  where  a  change  is  suggested, 
the  burden  is  upon  those  who  suggest 
that  change,  to  show  good  reasons  for  it. 
We  have  not  heard  them  yet.  It  is  no 
argument  to  point  out  the  quantity  of 
work  and  the  number  of  employes  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Streets. 
As  Mr.  Catherwood  has  suggested,  the 
Federal  government  has  a  number  of 
very  large  bureaus  against  which  the 
same  argument  might  be  urged.  What 
good  reason,  then,  can  be  urged  for 
making  this  change?  We  still  wait  to 
hear."     (Applause.) 

GEORGE  E.  HOOKER:  "As  I  under- 
stand this  proposition,  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  it.  The  argument  in  its  favor  re- 
duces itself  to  the  feeling  that  the  head 
of  this  branch  of  the  city  government,  if 
he  were  apointed  by  the  mayor,  would 
be  more  independent  in  his  administrative 
policies  than  if  he  were  appointed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Department  Chief  Not  Independent 

"Under  the  organization  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Streets  precisely  as  it  is,  the 
Superintendent  of  Streets  is  responsible 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
and  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  both  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  mayor.  I  do  not  see  that  you  have 
any  more  assurance  that  a  proper  Super- 
intendent of  Streets  would  be  selected  by 
the  mayor  than  you  have  that  those  other 
appointees  of  the  mayor  will  be  properly 
selected.  You  would  have  no  assurance 
of  the  character  of  his  administration  on 
independent  lines  if  he  were  appointed 
by  the  mayor.  If  the  mayor  wanted  to 
secure  systematic  and  scientific  adminis- 
tration of  the  streets,  he  might  be  able 
to  do  so  by  naming  the  right  sort  of 
man  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Streets — if  it  were  a  department.  But 
he  would  certainly  be  able  to  secure  the 
same  independence  by  tipping  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  or  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  to  let 
the     Superintendent    of    Streets     alone. 
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That  would  guarantee  his  independence 
quite  as  effectively  as  placing  him  at  the 
head  of  a  separate  department. 

Keep  Streets  Out  of  Politics 

"I  take  it,  Air.  Chairman,  that  the 
Bureau  of  Streets  for  many  years  has 
been,  and  is  today,  that  point  in'  the 
city  administration  where  what  we  call 
'politics'  has  its  fullest  operation.  It  is 
a  fair  question  whether,  under  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  head  of  the  streets  de- 
partment, so  called,  by  the  mayor,  that 
branch  of  the  city  government  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  realm  of  politics  or  not. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  proposed  scheme 
is  calculated  to  expedite  that  result,  or 
is  even  capable  of  it.  If  the  streets  are 
ever  to  be  taken  out  of  politics,  it  would 
seem  that  this  could  best  be  done  by  hav- 
ing a  man  selected  under  those  circum- 
stances which  imply  permanency  of  occu- 
pation and  tenure,  and  which  minimize 
interference  for  political  purposes." 
(Applause.) 

Permanency  of  Tenure 

CHAIRAIAN  BUSCH:  "It  strikes 
me  that  one  of  the  most  forcible  points 
that  has  been  raised  has  been  that  with 
reference  to  permanency  of  tenure.  We 
are  all  agreed  on  the  need  of  a  highly 
specialized  and  technical  man  at  the  head 
of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Streets.  I 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sutherland  if 
such  a  man  could  be  secured  through  a 
system  which  makes  the  appointment  a 
political  one  and  subject  to  change  every 
four  years." 

MR.  SUTHERLAND:  'The  street 
cleaning  and  removal  of  garbage  would 
be  cared  for  as  now  under  direction  of 
the  assistant  superintendent  of  streets, 
who  would  be  under  Civil  Service,  and 
who  might  be  required  to  be  a  technical 
man.  The  question  of  permanency  would 
be  dependent  on  the  appointing  power, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  should  have 
responsibility  clearly  defined." 


Where  Dra>v^  the  Line? 

AIR.  ERRANT :  "You  say  this  work 
of  removing  the  garbage  and  cleaning 
the  streets  is  done  under  the  authority 
of  an  Assistant  Superintendent?  There, 
again,  you  have  a  division  of  responsi- 
bility, if  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
does  his  work  under  the  supervision  of 
the   Superintendent  of   Streets." 

MR.  SUTHERLAND:  "You  are 
bound  to  have  division  of  responsibility." 

AIR.  ERRANT:  "Where  will  you 
stop?" 

AIR.  SUTHERLAND:  "By  co-or- 
dinating the  proper  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Streets  as  related  under  the 
present  organization,  and  not  incorporat- 
ing other  bureaus  which  should  not  be 
related  to  them.  There  is  too  much  work 
for  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
alone." 

AIR.  ERRANT :  "Doesn't  the  Super- 
intendent of  Streets  have  to  rely  upon 
the  man  under  him?" 

AIR.  SUTHERLAND:  "He  does, 
most  certainly." 

AIR.  ERRANT:  "Why  shouldn't  that 
man  be  the  head  of  a  department?" 

AIR.  SUTHERLAND:  "No,  Air. 
Errant,  that  is  where  you  carry  the 
theory  too  far.  I  can  illustrate  that,  per- 
haps, by  citing  the  development  of  our 
elective  system.  The  old  theory  of 
elections  was  to  elect  one  ofificer  to  keep 
tab  on  another.  But  that  theory  was 
carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  a  per- 
fectly cumbrous  ballot  and  a  confusion 
of  responsibility  was  the  result.  There 
has  been  a  similar  experience  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works.  In  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  there  are  so 
many  checks  and  balances  that  nearly 
every  voucher  contains  six  or  seven 
signatures.  In  such  a  situation  whose  is 
the  responsibility  for  error?" 
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THE  CHICAGO  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC 
EFFICIENCY 


The  following  announcement  relative 
to  the  formation  of  a  Bureau  of  Public 
Efificiency  was  made  on  Wednesday,  the 
8th  instant: 

"The  City  Club  has  had  under  con- 
sideration for  several  weeks  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency 
along  somewhat  similar  lines  to  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search. A  general  plan  has  been  formu- 
lated by  a  committee  consisting  of 
Alfred  L.  Baker,  Julius  Rosenwald, 
Charles  E.  Merriam,  Walter  L.  Fisher 
and  Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill,  and  a  prelim- 
inary canvass  for  funds  has  met  with 
sufficient  encouragement  to  justify  the 
definite  announcement  of  the  plan  and 
an  appeal  to  the  public  for  financial  sup- 
port. Inasmuch  as  its  sole  purpose  is  to 
aid  in  establishing  sound  business  prin- 
ciples in  the  administration  of  our  local 
government,  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  Bureau  will  appeal  strongly  to 
the  business  men  of  the  community.  The 
plan  of  organization  is  as  follows : 

A  Plan  for  an  Unofficial  Orgam::ation  to 

Be  Knozvn  as  the  Chicago  Bureau 

of  Public  Efficiency. 

"(1)  To  scrutinize  the  systems  of 
accounting  in  the  eight  local  govern- 
ments of  Chicago. 

"(2)  To  examine  the  methods  of 
purchasing  materials  and  supplies  and 
letting  and  executing  construction  con- 
tracts in  these  bodies. 


"(3)  To  examine  the  payrolls  of 
these  local  governing  bodies  with  a  view 
of  determining  the  efficiency  of  such  ex- 
penditures. 

"(4)  To  make  constructive  sugges- 
tions for  improvements  in  the  directions 
indicated  under  1,  2  and  3,  and  to  co- 
operate with  pubilc  officials  in  the  in- 
stallation of  these  improved  methods. 

"(5)  To  furnish  the  public  with  ex- 
act information  regarding  public  reve- 
nues and  expenditures,  and  thereby  pro- 
mote efficiency  and  economy  in  the  pub- 
lic service. 

To  Continue  Work  of  Merriam 
Commission 

"For  the  last  five  months  the  Com- 
mission on  City  Expenditures  has  been 
conducting  an  investigation  into  the 
finances  of  the  city  government,  and 
within  a  few  more  months  will  have 
covered  this  field  in  a  general  way.  As 
this  Commission  will  go  out  of  exist- 
ence as  soon  as  its  final  report  is  made, 
it  is  clear  that  much  of  the  value  of  its 
work  will  be  lost  unless  some  means  of 
effectively  following  up  its  recommenda- 
tions is  devised.  In  fact,  the  usefulness 
of  any  such  work  of  investigation  is  di- 
rectly in  proportion  to  the  persistence 
with  which  it  is  prosecuted.  Efficiency 
and  economy  cannot  be  established  in 
the  public  service  as  the  result  of  any 
one  effort,  but  only  by  continuous  atten- 
tion. Moreover,  only  a  part  of  the  loca^ 
field  has   been  covered.     Similar  work 
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should  l)c  (lone  for  and  by  llic  other 
local  governing  bodies,  including  Cook 
County,  the  Sanitary  District,  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  Public  Library  Board 
and  the  Park  Boards. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  in  order 
to  make  permanent  the  results  secured 
by  the  present  investigation  and  to  obtain 
other  benefits  in  the  way  of  increased 
efficiency  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  a  permanent  organization,  un- 
official in  its  character,  should  be  estab- 
lished. Such  an  organization  would 
maintain  a  staff  of  expert  accountants, 
investigators  and  engineers,  and  carry 
on  continuously  an  analytical  and  con- 
structive study  of  public  expenditures. 
The  very  fact  that  such  an  organization 
was  in  existence  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  honest  officials  disposed  to  co- 
operate with  any  such  movement,  and  to 
restrain  those  whose  interest  in  public 
expenditures  is  essentially  personal  and 
private. 

What  ihe  Bureau  Mi0it  Do 

"By  way  of  illustration  of  the  prac- 
tical work  which  might  be  undertaken 
by  such  a  body,  the  following  may  be 
cited : 

"This  year  the  city  budget  was  placed 
upon  a  new  basis.  Appropriations  were 
carefully  itemized  and  segregated  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  city,  with 
satisfactory  results  in  the  direction  of 
economy  in  appropriation  and  effective 
control  of  expenditures.  Unless  this 
work  is  followed  up,  however,  by  proper 
accounting  and  by  strict  supervision,  of 
the  whole  system,  the  old  method  is 
likely  to  come  back  little  by  little. 

"This  year  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral agency  for  purchasing  all  city  sup- 
plies and  materials  has  been  recom- 
mended, and  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ard specifications  for  materials  pur- 
chased bv  different  departments,  as  in 
the  case  of  stationery,  printing,  grain, 
etc.  But  this  work  must  be  followed  up, 
or  its  effect  will  be  lost,  or  will  be  even 
opposite  from  that  intended.  Even  a 
central  purchasing  agency  and  standard 
specifications  arc  liable  to  abuse. 

"Another  case  in  point  is  the  pur- 
chase of  coal,  regarding  which  important 
recommendations  affecting  time  of  pur- 
chase,  character    of    specifications,    and 


tests  of  deliveries  have  been  made,  but 
the  effect  of  which  may  be  entirely  lost 
without  expert  scrutiny  of  the  practical 
operation  of  the  new  plan  by  some  im- 
partial and  competent  authority. 

"Again,  it  is  proposed  to  consolidate 
the  work  of  special  assessment  account- 
ing at  a  large  annual  saving,  but  there 
are  numerous  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  successful  establishment  and  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  new  system.  To 
overcome  these,  the  co-operation  of  ex- 
pert accountants  with  the  city  force  is 
desirable. 

"Such  cases  might  be  easily  nuiltiplied, 
for  they  are  found  in  every  department 
already  covered. 

A  Broad  Field 

"In  addition  to  the  money  spent  by 
the  City  of  Chicago,  there  are  several 
other  sets  of  expenditures,  made  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Public  Library 
Board,  Cook  County,  the  three  Park 
Boards  and  the  Sanitary  District.  As 
the  budget  of  the  city  is  only  about  one- 
half  the  total  local  expenditure,  it  is 
evident  that  areas  wholly  untouched  are 
of  great  importance.  Each  of  these  dif- 
ferent systems  should  be  carefully  stud- 
ied with  a  view  to  suggesting  improve- 
ments in  the  efficiency  of  the  expendi- 
tures. The  number  of  these  govern- 
ments and  their  lack  of  co-ordination 
make  careful  investigation  of  all  of  them 
the  more  urgent.  The  accounting  sys- 
tems, the  purchase  of  materials  and 
supplies,  and  the  payrolls  of  all  these 
bodies  ought  to  be  closely  scrutinized 
and  constructive  suggestions  for  im- 
provement made.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  careful  inquiry  of  this  sort 
would  result  in  very  considerable  econ- 
omies in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
by  these  different  bodies.  Such  an  agency 
would  not  in  any  way  usurp  or  take  the 
place  of  official  action.  It  would  recog- 
nize fully  that  the  definite  authority  and 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  pub- 
lic business  rests  with  the  public  officials. 
It  would  seek  merely  to  stimulate  the 
highest  practicable  standards  of  business 
efficiency.  It  would  frankly  and  fear- 
lessly inform  the  public  when  and  in 
what  respects  these  standards  were  not 
being  maintained.  Regarding  the  method 
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in    which    this    work    might    be    accom- 
pHshed,  it  is  proposed-: 

Plan  of  Orgauizatiou 

"That  the  Directors  of  the  City  Club 
choose  six  (6)  Trustees  for  a  term  of 
three  (3)  years,  one-third  of  the  num- 
ber retiring-  each  year. 

"That  these  six  Trustees  ibe  given 
charge  of  the  administration  of  any  fund 
subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  an  investi- 
gation of  local  public  expenditures. 

"That  the  Trustees  choose  a  Director 
to  assume  active  charge  of  the  work  un- 
der their  general  supervision. 

"That  an  adequate  force  of  account- 
ants, engineers,  investigators,  clerks  and 
stenographers  be  employed. 

"A   careful    estimate    of    the    cost    of 


maintaining  the  Bureau  has  been  made, 
based  on  the  cost  of  the  work  carried  on 
by  the  (Merriam)  Commission  on  City 
Expenditures.  It  is  thought  that  $130,-. 
000  will  be  required  for  the  first  two 
years,  and  thereafter  not  to  exceed  $50,- 
000  a  year,  the  amount  depending  on  the 
conditions  then  established.  It  is  all  im- 
portant to  assure  the  permanency  of  the 
work  for  the  first  two  years,  and  of  the 
$130,000  estimated  as  necessary.  $80,000 
has  already  been  conditionally  subscribed. 
The  Trustees  of"  the  fund  will  be  prompt- 
ly selected  and  their  names  announced. 
Meanwhile,  those  who  are  willing  to 
subscribe  for  the  first  two  years,  or  for 
the  first  year,  can  address  any  member 
of  the  Committee  or  the  City  Club  of 
Chicasfo." 


THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  IN  EUROPE 


Rev.  Walter  Walsh  of  Dundee,  Scot- 
land, who  is  now  visiting  the  United 
States,  addressed  the  City  Club  on  Fri- 
day, the  3rd  instant,  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Military  Situation  in  Europe." 
Mr.  Walsh  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  his 
country  in  the  movement  for  interna- 
tional peace.  Mr,  David  R.  Forgan 
presided  and  in  introducing  the  speaker 
made  the  following  remarks : 

CHAIRMAN  FORGAN:  "Gentle- 
men of  the  City  Club :  I  believe  I  have 
been  asked  to  preside  here  today  because 
the  speaker  is  a  distinguished  fellow 
Scotchman.  If  anything  would  make  a 
man  an  advocate  of  peace,  it  ought  to 
be  the  study  of  the  history  of  Scotland. 
For  four  or  five  centuries  the  Scottish 
people  did  nothing  but  fight;  they 
fought  for  their  independence  with  Eng- 
land ;  they  fought  among  themselves ; 
they  fought  the  Irish;  they  fought  the 
Danes  and  the  Swedes  and  everybody 
else  that  wanted  a  'scrap.' 

Scotland  a  Warlike  Country 

"In  reading  the  history  of  Scotland, 
you  will  find  that  it  practically  had  no 
such  thing  as  diplomatic  relations.  Just 
as  soon  as  any  little  difference  of  opinion 
arose  Scotland  raised  an  army  and  had  a 
fight — and  the  striking  thing  about  the 
whole  matter  is  that  the  fight,  no  matter 


which  way  it  went,  never  decided  any- 
thing. (Laughter.)  England  had  over 
three  hundred  battles  with  Scotland,  and 
owing  to  her  large  preponderance  of 
weight  and  numbers,  she  usually  won 
those  battles,  but  nothing  ever  came  of 
them.  The  English  army  went  back  to 
England  and  Scotland  remained  just  as 
ready  as  ever  to  fight  again  the  next 
year,  for  the  Scotchmen  never  would 
give  in.  No  good  apparently  ever  came 
of  all  this  fighting.  After  a  time,  as  you 
know,  the  two  countries  united,  but  even 
then  their  fighting  wasn't  done,  for  Eng- 
land invaded  Scotland  several  times  after 
that. 

"It  is,  however,  an  encouraging 
thought  for  advocates  of  peace  that 
Scottish  and  English  swords  have  not 
crossed  now  for  over  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years.  The  English  and  the  Scotch 
do  not  fly  at  each  other's  throats 
quite  as  quickly  as  they  used  to. 
They  have  got  down  now  to  hav- 
ing an  argument  about  their  differ- 
ences, and  even  arguing  for  peace.  Next 
to  fighting,  you  know  the  Scotch  like 
arguing.  There  was  a  Scotchman  dy- 
ing one  time,  and  the  doctor  looked  him 
over  and  announced  that  he  could  live 
but  five  minutes.  A  lady  in  the  room 
was  very  much  overcome  hy  this  an- 
nouncement.    Approaching  the  hedside 
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of  the  dying  Scotchman,  she  said  to  him 
very  gently,  'Mr.  IMcDonald,  I  am  very 
much  distressed  at  the  thought  that  you 
can  only  be  with  us  for  such  a  short 
time.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you?  Can  I  sing  you  a  hymn?'  The 
Scotchman  replied:  *Na,  na;  nae  hymn 
for  me;  I  want  to  argie!'  (Laughter.) 
I  have  no  doubt  our  distinguished  speak- 
er today  will  make  a  very  good  argu- 
ment for  peace,  and  I  will  not  hold  you 
from  it  further  than  to  say  that  Dr. 
Walter  Walsh  is  a  distinguished  author 
and  speaker  in  the  peace  cause,  and  it  is 
a  very  great  pleasure  to  us  to  have  him 
with  us  today.    Dr.  Walsh."  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Walter  Walsh 

"The  Chairman's  happy  allusion  to  the 
history  of  Scotland  brought  to  my  mind 
the  lines  in  Butler's  'Hudibras'  of  the 
hero's  famous  brand  which  'ate  into  it- 
self for  lack  of  somebody  to  hew  and 
hack.'  The  Scottish  brand  is  like  that  in 
having  no  English  skulls  to  cleave  now ; 
we  have  turned  to  fighting  for  peace  and 
there  will  be  no  more  vehement  war- 
riors for  peace  in  the  world  than  those 
coming  from  that  war  worn,  but  never 
war  weary,  little  country  of  Scotland. 

"It  is  a  little  hard  to  bring  a  Scotch- 
man to  a  good  meal  and  then  set  him  to 
making  speeches.  It  reminds  me  of  two 
of  my  countrymen,  who  were  sitting  at 
the  Little  Blue  Bonnet  Inn,  discussing  a 
liquor,  not  made  in  Kentucky,  but  at  a 
place  that  bears  the  name  of  Glen  Livat. 
They  were  sitting  there  in  silence  watch- 
ing the  ebbing  tide  in  the  bottle  and  the 
glasses.  At  last  one  of  them  says, 
'Sandy,  I'm  wondering  if  that  flee  on 
the  w'ind'y  there  is  a  beasty  or  a  birdy.' 
'Hand  yer  tongue,  mon ;  baud  yer 
tongue.  Haven't  I  tel't  ye  never  to 
spoil  gude  whiskey  wi'  releegious  con- 
versation?' (Laughter.)  I  hope  we  are 
not  going  to  spoil  a  good  luncheon  with 
'releegious'  conversation ! 

The  Military  Situation  in  Europe 

"With  your  tolerance,  which  I  have 
learned  is  very  great  on  this  continent,  I 
do  propose  to  inflict  a  few  minutes'  re- 
flection upon  you  in  regard  to  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  Europe.  I  do  so,  be- 
cause we  are  looking  to  you  in  this 
country  to  help  us  out  of  our  troubles, 


to  show  us  a  more  excellent  way  of 
straightening  out  our  international  dis- 
putes. 

"There  is  a  romance  called  the 
'Wrecker,'  written  about  your  western 
state,  California,  by  our  beloved  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  in  which  there  is  an 
enthusiastic  young  American  called 
James  Pinkerton  who  cries  to  his  friend 
Louden  Dodd,  'Louden,  we  have  to  ful- 
fill the  American  type.  We  are  under 
bond  to  fulfill  the  American  type.  The 
hope  of  the  world  is  there.  Louden.  If 
we  fail,  like  those  old  feudal  monarchies, 
what  is  there  left?'  In  coming  through 
on  the  train,  I  have  been  reading  Mr. 
Zangwill's  very  interesting  play,  'The 
Melting  Pot.'  He  holds  to  something  of 
the  same  idea.  America  is  a  kind  of 
crucible ;  all  of  the  nationalities  have 
been  thrown  in  here  to  be  melted  down 
and  out  of  all  this  is  to  come  the  Ameri- 
can type.  What  that  will  be,  I  do  not 
know,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  Ameri- 
can type,  there  is  the  American  method, 
which  is  attracting  attention  all  over  the 
world. 

The  Cost  of  European  Armament 

"Before  I  take  up  the  American 
method  for  discussion,  however,  let  me 
touch  upon  the  situation  in  Europe.  I 
will  not  burden  you  with  figures.  I 
could  tell  you  about  the  sixty-seven  mil- 
lion pounds  that  Great  Britain  is  spending 
this  year  on  its  army  and  navy;  of  the 
three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men 
forming  its  standing  army — nearly  six 
hundred  thousand,  if  we  include  the 
Indian  army ;  of  similar  figures  for  Ger- 
many and  France;  of  the  six  millions  of 
men  who  are  under  arms  in  Europe 
every  day,  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety  million  pounds;  of  the  thirteen 
or  fourteen  millions  of  men  in  Europe 
who  are  under  call  to  take  arms  when- 
ever they  are  summoned ;  but  these  fig- 
ures, after  all,  would  convey  no  graphic 
idea  to  your  minds.  This,  however,  I 
think  will  sum  up  the  matter:  We  in 
Great  Britain  have  reached  the  end  of 
our  tether.  We  can  pay  no  more  war 
taxes.  If  you  want  to  be  let  into  the 
secret  of  the  political  situation  of  Great 
Britain,  it  lies  just  there — the  taxes  have 
gone  up.  I  remember  when  I  was  a 
young    man,    our    military    expenditure 
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\va.s  thirty  millions,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
at  whose  feet  I  sat  when  a  young  Liberal, 
lifted  his  hands  in  horror  at  the  tremen- 
dous extravagance  of  a  country  that  was 
.squandering  thirty  millions  a  year  on 
armaments!  'In  a  short  time,  gentle- 
men,' he  exclaimed,  'the  figure  has  more 
than  doubled,  and  we  are  now  spending 
sixty-seven  million  pounds  on  our  arma- 
ments, not  to  speak  of  twenty-five  mill- 
ions of  interest  on  debt  for  past  wars. 
And  there  is  every  probability  that  with 
in  a  decade  we  shall  have  reached  one 
hundred  million  pounds  annual  expend- 
iture in  actual  provision  for  ironclads 
and  bayonets." 

"The  situation  now  is  this  :  We  can- 
not tax  our  working  people  any  more 
and  ]\Ir.  Lloyd-George  has  turned  for 
relief  to  the  wealthy  class,  to  the  land 
owners,  and  has  proposed  to  put  a  tax 
on  their  land  values — an  idea  for  which 
we  owe  a  debt  of  thanks  to  America  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Henry  George — and 
on  their  unearned  incomes,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  House  of  Lords  did  an  un- 
constitutional thing,  never  before  done 
in  British  history — namely,  rejected  a 
finance  bill  that  had  been  sent  up  to  it  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  Thus,  now,  has 
come  an  im/^asse,  and  Lords  and  Com- 
mons stand  at  daggers  drawn.  What 
the  result  will  be  nobody  knows,  but  that 
critical  situation  has  been  reached  chiefly 
because  of  our  enormous  and  increas- 
ing difficulty  in  meeting  onr  war  expend- 
itures. 

War  and  Taxes 

"Germany  is  in  just  the  same  situation 
•  as  Great  Britain.  Both  are  in  great  fin- 
ancial straits,  yet  their  pride  is  such  that 
neither  will  confess  itself  beaten.  .So 
they  keep  on  racking  their  people  with 
taxes,  amid  mutterings  and  complaints 
and  with  sore  grudgings — for,  of  course, 
the  people  always  begrudge  the  paying 
of  their  taxes,  for  whatever  purpose 
they  are  raised.  That  being  the  situa- 
tion, we  are  looking  to  your  country  for 
leadership,  and  you  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  given  it. 

"Your  President  Taft  a  few  weeks 
ago  indicated  his  opinion  that  a 
large  number  of  arbitration  treaties 
should  be  drawn  up  between  your  coun- 
try and  others,  and  that  into  these  treat 


ies  should  go  the  two  excluded  subjects 
—subjects  excluded  from  most  arbitra- 
tion treaties — namely,  honor  and  vital 
interests.  Now,  if  a  treaty  like  that  is 
drawn  up  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  that  means  that  under  no 
conceivable  circumstances  could  your 
country  and  ours  ever  come  to  war.  There 
is  the  beginning  of  a  league  of  peace, 
such  as  our  grand,  sagacious,  broad- 
hearted,  genial  Scottish  Prime  Minister, 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
outlined  some  years  ago.  If,  also,  such 
an  arbitration  treaty  is  drawn  up  be- 
tween Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and 
we  have  a  court  established  with  a  con- 
cordat like  that  we  have  with  France, 
we  will  exclude  the  possibility  of  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  If 
a  similar  treaty  should  be  drawn  up  with 
Germany,  we  would  then  have  the  three 
greatest  fighting  countries  in  the  world 
formed  into  a  concordat  never  to  fight 
one  another,  but  to  establish  peace  with- 
in their  own  borders  in  all  time  to  come 
and  under  whatsoever  provocation.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  such  a  league  of 
peace  has  the  approbation  of  the  powers 
of  the  world. 

A  World  Alliance  for  Peace 

"Speaking  over  the  newly  made  grave 
of  the  late  King  Edward,  the  peacema- 
ker. Kaiser  Wilhelm,  whom  some  bellig- 
erent Britons  like  to  picture  as  a  'war 
lord'  with  fiercely  turned  up  mustachios 
and  with  his  arm  hoisted  ready  to  har- 
row mankind  and  who  forget  that  Ger- 
many is  the  one  country  in  Europe  that 
has  kept  the  peace  uninterruptedly  for 
forty  years,  proclaimed  the  significance 
of  the  world's  peace.  Let  us  not  forget 
that,  in  fairness,  gentlemen.  If,  then, 
these  three  countries  were  brought  into 
line,  it  would  be  quite  certain  that 
France  would  soon  begin  to  ask  inclu- 
sion in  such  a  league  and  that  her  diflfer- 
ences  with  Germany  would  by  and  by 
be  referred  to  the  international  court  of 
arbitral  justice  which  your  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Knox,  has  recently  recom- 
mended, a  court  which  will  be  drawn 
from  a  panel  of  international  jurists  of 
all  nations,  which  will  always  be  in  ses- 
sion at  The  Hague,  and  to  which,  con- 
sequently, disputes,  both  in  jicacc  and 
war.  can  be  referred. 
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"'I'his  has  had  Uhc  sanction — or  ap 
probation,  I  should  say — of  your  cx- 
I'resident,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  speaking 
at  Christiania,  a  fortnight  ago,  and  he 
has  advocated  the  enforcement,  if  neces- 
sary, of  the  decisions  of  that  interna- 
tional court  l)y  an  international  police 
force.  It  is  cpiitc  certain,  again,  thai 
on  the  heels  of  that  Peace  League  of 
which  your  country  would  be  a  distin- 
guished member,  Japan  would  immedi- 
ately ask  to  be  included,  and  the  same 
obligations  would  then  rest  upon  Japan, 
namely,  that  all  possible  cases  of  friction 
should  be  adjudicated  by  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague. 
And  it  is  quite  certain  also  that  Russia 
is  not  going  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold 
and  as  we  are  supposed  to  have  always 
a  menace  in  India  from  that  quarter. 
Russia,  so  far  as  India  is  concerned, 
would  have  to  abide  by  the  international 
law  which  was  administered  at  the 
I  fague. 

dirope^H  Optical  Illusion 

"I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to  a  kindred  subject,  which  shows  that 
the  action  of  the  United  States  in  seek- 
ing to  find  a  more  excellent  way  than 
war  for  the  adjustment  of  international 
disputes  fits  not  only  with  the  humanita 
rian  sentiment  of  our  age,  but  with  its 
practical,  common-sense  business  ideas 
as  well.  I  suppose  I  am  one  of  those 
people,  whom  an  American  general  has 
recently  written  about  as  'visionaries, 
arbitrationists.  and  disarmamentists 
who,  working  through  influences  upon 
servile  iwlilicians,  through  the  influences 
of  feminism,  clericalism,  and  soj^hism 
are  driving  this  already  deluded  Repub- 
lic farther  down  into  the  deep  Hrobding- 
nagian  morass  from  which  the  deadly 
gases  are  alwavs  esca])ing."  That  is  not 
my  sentence ;  that  is  the  language  of 
one  of  your  military  writers — a  dis- 
tinguished doer  of  deeds,  who  apparently 
is  as  handy  a  man  with  his  tongue  as 
he  probablv  is  with  his  sword.  But  T 
think  that  the  pcoi)le  of  your  countrv  are 
beginning  to  find  out  what  a  distin- 
guished I'ritish  journalist  has  expanded 
into  a1x)ut  two  hundred  pages,  in. a  book 
called  'Europe's  Optical  Illusion.'  You 
here  are  not.  I  think,  under  the  illusion  to 
the  extent  that  many  of  our  people  are  in 


( Ireai  llritain.  'lun-ope's  (  )ptical  lUu- 
si;)n'  was  written  by  a  journalist,  resident 
in  Paris,  who  knows  the  continent  well 
and  who  has  discussed  this  very  proposi- 
tion with  the  most  eminent  statesmen  in 
European  countries.  The  proposition  is 
this: 

".\s  long  as  a  nation's  weallli  con- 
sisted of  gold  and  silver  cups,  gems, 
slaves  and  so  on,  it  was  possible  for  a 
victorious  enemy  to  carry  oiT  the  spoils 
of  the  conquered,  according  to  the  van- 
dalistic  axiom  z'ia  victus,  *the  spoils  to 
the  conqueror.'  But  now  that  the  wealth 
of  the  world  consists  in  foreign  invest- 
ments, now  that  securities  are  planted 
in  ditTerent  countries  of  the  world,  so 
that  no  country  is  self-supporting  or  self- 
limited,  now  that  all  countries  invest,  as 
it  were,  internationally,  each  country 
having  its  securities  distributed  among 
all  the  other  countries  in  the  world,  for 
one  nation  to  destroy  the  commerce  or 
to  shake  the  finance  of  another  nation  is 
not  to  destroy  a  rival  so  much  as  a  good 
customer,  and  is  also  to  involve  the 
conquering  nation  in  the  same  financial 
chaos  in  whicli  it  has  involved  the 
conquered. 

"Once  upon  a  time  we  had  a  great 
highwayman.  Dick  Turpin.  who  used  to 
ride  a  black  horse  and  wear  a  black 
mask,  and  who  put  a  revolver  to  travel- 
ers' heads  on  Black  Health  Highway,  and 
commanded  them  to  stand  and  deliver — 
which  they  generally  did,  the  argument 
being  fairly  persuasive.  But  now  travel 
ers  carry  check  books ;  they  do  not  carry 
their  capital  with  them  in  their  pocket- 
books  ;  today  Dick  Turpin  would  waste 
his  time  and  risk  his  neck  for  nothing 
The  nations  are  like  that.  They  are 
carrving  check  books  ;  their  wealth  is  on 
pajKU-. 

Trade  Does  Not  Follow  the  FlajS 

"Statistics  prove  that  if  any  na- 
tion thinks  it  can  capture  the  over-sea 
trade  or  destroy  the  commerce  of  another 
nation,  it  is  going  in  the  face  not  only 
of  natural  law  but  of  all  economic  prin 
ciples.  Nations  will  never  be  turnetf 
aside  by  force  or  violence  to  trade  in  un- 
natural clianncls.  Trade  does  not  follow 
the  flag.  It  doesn't  even  follow  the 
tariff.  It  goes  along  certain  natural  lines 
which   are  predetermined   l)y    the   wants 
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and  wishes  of  the  various  groups  of 
mankind.  Our  Richard  Cobden  long  ago 
made  that  clear  enough  to  all  whose 
minds  were  not  obsessed  by  jingoistic 
prejudices.  If  you  turn  to  Europe,  you 
have  quite  sufficient  evidence  of  this 
fact.  Where  are  securities  safest? 
Not  in  Germany,  nor  in  France,  nor 
in  Great  Britain,  but  in  Switzerland, 
Holland,  I5elgium,  Denmark,  and  the 
other  small  and  practically  unarmed 
countries.  Investors  prefer  to  place 
their  money  there.  Finance  knows 
no  country ;  investors  will  invest  their 
funds  where  returns  are  largest  and 
where  investments  are  safest. 

"Statistics  of  European  investments 
prove  that  in  those  little  unarmed  coun- 
tries investments  are  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  better  than  elsewhere.  The  per  cap- 
ita trade  of  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  so 
on,  is  greater  than  the  per  capita  trade  of 
the  militarized  countries  of  Europe. 
Therefore,  what  becomes  of  the  argu- 
ment that  your  great  armaments  are 
necessary  as  insurance  for  trade?  It 
would  appear,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
heavier  your  insurance  is,  the  less  is 
your  trade  and  the  less  secure  your  in- 
vestments :  that  the  less  protection  you 
give  your  investments  the  more  valuable 
they  become,  and  the  safer  they  are. 
'Europe's  Optical  Illusion,'  then,  is  seen 
to  be  very  much  on  the  same  level  as 
that  of  the  cannibalistic  savages  who  eat 
one  another  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  devouring  each  other's  power, 
strength  and  courage.  Upon  just  as  su- 
perstitious and  as  unscientific  a  basis 
rests  the  theory  of  modern  militarized 
Europe,  that  any  one  country  can  become 
greater  by  robbing  other  countries  of 
their  wealth  or,  at  least,  of  their  oppor- 
tunities of  earning  wealth.  She  cannot 
rob  them  of  their  wealth,  but  she  may, 
of  course,  by  destroying  their  machinery, 
destroy  their  opportunities  for  making 
wealth.  It  is  an  illusion,  that  one  coun- 
try can  capture  the  wealth  of  another. 

Effect  of  International  Investments 

"In  Great  Britain,  we  have  had  a  great 
scare  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  people. 
It  never  came  as  far  north  as  Scotland. 
We  Scotch,  I  suppose  because  our 
skulls  were  hammered  so  hard  by  Eng- 
lish battle-axes,  have  never  been  fright- 


ened by  these  'jingo'  scares,  and  we  look 
to  the  south  and  shake  our  heads  with 
sympathy  for  England  when  she  is  hav- 
ing another  fit  of  the  'sillies.'  That  scare 
never  came  north  of  the  Tweed,  but  the 
distinguished  philosopher,  Frederic 
Harrison,  turned  almost  blue  in  the  face 
when  he  saw  in  his  mental  vision,  a 
German  army  landed  in  London  looting 
the  Bank  of  England.  Suppose  it  were 
possible  for  a  German  army  to  land  in 
London  and  loot  the  Bank  of  England. 
You  business  men  know  what  would 
happen.  The  Banks  of  Berlin,  Paris,  St. 
Petersburg,  New  York,  would  feel  the 
shock  so  severely,  that  probably  you 
would  find  it  to  your  interest  and  their 
interest  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  tide  her  over  her 
troubles.  Probably,  too,  the  bank  of  Ber- 
lin would  learn  that  it  had  destroyed 
the  securities  of  many  Germans,  and  that 
Germany's  action  had  reacted  upon  itself 
to  the  great  detriment  and  partial  ruin- 
ation of  its  commerce  and  finance.  It 
would  be  just  the  same  if  Great  Britain 
were  to  do  what  some  Germans  fear, 
namely,  send  our  navy  to  Germany — as 
Sir  Edmund  Cox  has  advised  us  to  do 
in  the  February  number  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century — before  Germany  can 
get  any  stronger,  and  send  her  fleet  to 
the  bottom  of  the  North  Sea,  establish 
ourselves  at  Hamburg  and  from  there 
dominate  Germany.  Supposing  it  \vere 
possible  for  us  to  do  that,  supposing  tlie 
moral  sense  of  the  world  would  allow 
Great  Britain  to  commit  so  great  a  pi 
racy,  we  would  find  that  we  had  de- 
stroyed the  purchasing  power  of  one  of 
our  best  customers,  and  shaken  the  se- 
curities of  many  of  our  own  citizens. 
Our  condition  would  be  almost  as  bad 
as  that  of  the  countr}^  we  had  thus  as- 
sailed. 

"Some  of  you  have  seen  the  statue  of 
'Nike,'  the  fam.ous  statue  of  victory. 
The  story  is  told  of  one  of  your  citizens 
who,  when  he  stood  in  front  of  it  in  the 
Louvre  and  saw  the  headless  form,  and 
the  dismembered  limbs,  said,  'Is  this  the 
figure  of  the  fellow  who  won  ?'  'Yes,  that 
is  "Nike";  that  is  "Victory."'  'Well,' 
he  said,  'if  that  is  the  statue  of  the  fellow 
who  won,  I  would  like  to  see  the  picture 
of  the  fellow  who  lost.'  (Laughter.)  It 
is  quite  certain  that  a  nation  which  wins 
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a  great  fight  today  is  in  a  hardly  less 
deplorable  state  than  the  nation  which 
loses. 

Militarism  llueulightened 

"These,  then,  are  the  optical  illusions 
which  it  is  our  purpose  to  make  plain  to 
the  world,  in  order  to  rationalize  the 
politics  and  even  the  religion  of  Great 
Britain,  so  that  we  shall  no  longer  be 
subjected  to  the  obsession  of  obsolete 
ideas  and  archaic  opinions,  so  that  we 
may  speak  in  the  language  of  modernism 
and  in  terms  of  modern  conditions.  It  is 
the  province  of  every  enlightened  citizen 
to  shake  off  from  politics,  from  religion, 
from  journalism,  those  obsolete  and 
archaic  notions  which  have  no  more 
meaning  today  than  the  language  of 
astrology  or  witchcraft.  If  we  do  that, 
we  shall  no  longer  say  of  the  military 
system  of  the  world,  as  the  dear  old 
woman  said  of  the  theological  system  of 
her  church,  when  hearing  of  some  hereti- 
cal views  expounded  by  her  pastor, 
'Sure,  the  hell  that  was  good  enough  for 
our  fathers  is  good  enough  for  us.' 
(Laughter.)  It  was  one  of, your  gen- 
erals who  said  that  'War  is  hell.'  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
hell  that  used  to  be  good  enough  for 
your  fathers  is  not  good  enough  for  us." 
(Applause.) 

Doctor  Walsh  was  asked  to  speak  of 
his    experiences   during   the    Boer   War. 

DOCTOR  WALSH:  "The  Boer 
War  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration 
of  what  I  have  been  saying.  We  were 
three  years  subduing  the  Boers.  It  cost 
us  nearly  three  hundred  million  pounds. 
From  first  to  last,  we  sent  over  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men,  all  to  sub- 
due about  forty  thousand  Dutch  farmers 
with  guns  in  their  hands.  What  was  the 
result?  The  result  was  that  within  six 
years  after  that  war,  we  gave  a  free  con- 
stitution to  the  very  people  who  were 
under  arms  against  us  and  the  terms  of 
that  constitution  were  a  year  ago  dic- 
tated in  London  to  the  proud,  imperial 
British  Parliament  by  two  of  the  very 
Boer  generals  who  had  opposed  us  in 
the  field.  The  provision  inserted  in  the 
constitution  of  South  Africa,  denying 
political  privileges  to  all  colored  persons, 
was  so  distasteful  to  us  that  Mr.  Asquith 
had  to  apologize  for  it  in  the  House  of 


Commons.  He  said,  'South  Africa  is  now 
a  self-governing  colony,  and  we  can  not 
object.'  This,  then,  was  the  only  result 
of  all  our  waste.  The  futility  of  modern 
war  to  secure  the  domination  of  one 
country  by  another  was  never  more  ter- 
ribly exemplified.  You  may  make  war 
for  pride  because  you  want  to  hit  some- 
body, but  if  you  make  war  to  capture 
commerce  or  to  gain  political  predomi- 
nance, I  tell  you  you  are  wasting  your 
power. 

The  War  Spirit  in  Scotland 

''Now,  as  to  my  experiences  in  the 
Boer  War,  there  were  Dr.  Spence  Wat- 
son, chairman  of  the  National  Liberal 
Association,  Lord  Courtney,  the  irre- 
pressible Mr.  William  Stead  and  a 
few  of  us  smaller  men — 'pro-Boers 
all — who  saw  the  war  coming  and 
did  what  we  could  to  stop  it. 
We  had  great  conventions  in  all  our 
towns  throughout  England  and  Scotland, 
but  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  almost 
every  man,  the  mayors,  the  magistrates, 
and  the  ministers,  quit.  It  was  left  to  a 
few  of  us  to  fight  against  a  popular  war 
and  to  receive  all  the  obloquy  of  that 
fight.  Our  meetings  were  stormed  in 
Exeter  Hall  in  London,  where  a  force  of 
two  hundred  stewards  had  to  hold  the 
doors  by  main  force  and  literally  keep 
the  pass  with  their  fists,  while  peace 
resolutions  were  being  passed  on  the 
platform  inside. 

"I  had  Mr.  Cronw^ight-Schreiner  from 
South  Africa  come  to  Dundee  to  tell 
us  how  the  war  looked  from  his  point  of 
view.  He  was  not  a  'pro-Boer'  or  Dutch- 
man. He  is  probably  best  known  as 
the  husband  of  Olive  Schreiner,  the  dis- 
tinguished author.  He  is  a  distinguished 
barrister,  and  a  man  with  nothing  but 
British  blood  in  his  veins.  But  because 
he  was  satisfied  that  our  policy  was 
wrong,  he  came,  ever  hoping  and  be- 
lieving, never  doubting,  that  Great  Brit- 
ain would  give  him  free  speech  in  order 
that  he  might  tell  his  side  of  the  story. 
Two  days  before  "he  came  to  Dundee  he 
had  been  in  Edinboro'.  The  students 
there  had  turned  out  two  thousand 
strong  and  a  couple  of  hours  before  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held  they  had  manned 
the  approaches  to  the  hall  so  that  Mr. 
Schreiner  could  not  get  in.     When  Mr. 
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Schreiner  arrived  and  appealed  for  en- 
trance, they  said  to  him,  'Who  are  you?' 
'I  am  Mr.  Schreiner,'  he  answered,  'and 
I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  chivalry  to  let 
me  in.'  God  forbid,  gentlemen,  that  I 
should  stand  here  in  Chicago  to  say  a 
single  word  against  my  fellow-country- 
men, but  if  this  thing  could  happen  in 
Scotland,  it  could  happen  anywhere  in 
the  world  under  the  obsession  of  the  war 
spirit.  .Those  two  thousand  men  fell  upon 
this  single  unarmed  man  and  trod  him 
under  foot.  Two  of  them,  more  hon- 
orable than  the  rest,  picked  him  up  un 
conscious,  shoved  him  into  a  cab  and 
drove  him,  still  unconscious,  to  a  Prin- 
cess Street  hotel. 

A  Dundee  Mob 

"Two  days  afterward  he  came  to 
my  town.  An  hour  or  two  before 
the  time  of  the  meeting,  the  hall 
was  packed  with  a  vicious  mob.  They 
tore  down  my  gasoliers,  smashed  my 
scats,  broke  everything  that  was  break- 
able and  threw  stones  at  my  pipe  organ. 
They  said,  'If  we  get  hold  of  Schreiner, 
we  will  kill  him.'  I  believe  they  meant 
it.  All  there  was  left  for  me  to  do  was 
to  drive  Mr.  Schreiner  in  a  carriage  from 
the  back  door  to  my  own  house.  In  an 
hour  the  mob  came.  The  police  esti- 
mated the  mob  at  between  two  and  three 
thousand.  They  were  headed  by  bag- 
pipes, and  I  have  never  liked  the  national 
music  so  much  since.  Mr.  Schreiner  was 
in  my  house  being  interviewed  by  a  re- 
porter while  they  were  smashing  the 
windows.  They  smashed  all  of  the 
windows  in  the  house.  We  possess  in  our 
family  museum  three  stones  taken  from 
the  pillow  of  the  bed  where  my  two 
children  lay.  That  is  British  chivalry, 
gentlemen,  and  it  is  American  chivalry, 
I  venture  to  say,  when  war  is  declared 
and  when  the  war  spirit  obsesses  a  peo- 
ple naturally  brave  and  naturally  gener- 
ous. The  same  things  happen  all  over 
the  world. 

"Dr  Aked,  my  friend,  formerly  of 
Liverpool  and  now  of  New  York,  had 
just  the  same  experience  in  Liverpool 
that  I  had  in  Dundee.  When  Mr.  Lloyd- 


George,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
Great  Britain,  was  mobbed  in  Birming- 
ham, the  home  of  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
the  mob  caried  revolvers,  as  was  abso- 
lutely proven  afterwards.  They  were  de- 
termined to  kill  Mr.  Lloyd-George  that 
night,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  he 
was  a  'pro-Boer,'  so-called,  and  that  he 
believed  his  country  was  wrong,  and 
dared  to  say  so  and  to  ask  them  to  stop. 
He  was  one  of  those  few  men  brave 
enough  to  dare  to  voice  their  protest. 
He  stood  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
dared  to  walk  into  the  opposite  lobby 
and  vote  against  the  granting  of  sup- 
plies for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war. 
That  kind  of  man  Mr.  Lloyd-George  is, 
and  he  is  now,  again  I  say  with  pride,. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  Great 
Britain.  Yet  that  man,  in  that  high  and 
honored  position,  was  subjected  to  the 
humiliation  of  disguising  himself  in  the 
uniform  of  a  policeman  and  permitting 
himself  to  be  sneaked  out  of  the  back 
door  of  Birmingham  Plall.  To  that 
degradation  does  the  war  spirit  bring  a 
country. 

Degrading  Influence  of  the  War  Spirit 

'T  have  been  stoned  in  the  streets 
of  my  own  town ;  I  have  been  hissed 
in  my  own  pulpit  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing for  daring  to  say  what  I  thought 
was  the  truth  about  the  war,  and  I  say 
to  you,  gentlemen,  from  the  memories 
and  feelings  branded  upon  my  very  soul,, 
that  once  war  is  declared  (before  that, 
you  may  be  as  chivalrous,  generous  and 
noble  as  a  people  can  be),  you  feel  honor 
is  at  stake,  you  set  your  teeth,  and  you 
say,  'Now,  right  or  wrong,  we  have  got 
to  see  this  thing  through.'  Nothing  can 
then  save  you  from  slipping  down  to 
the  deepest  depths  of  barbarism  and  de- 
generacy. Let  us,  therefore,  find  the 
better  way  through  the  courts  of  arbitral 
justice,  in  promoting  which  your  country 
has  practically  led  the  world,  and  which 
we,  in  the  war  worn,  tax  burdened  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  will  only  be  too  delighted 
to  welcome  and  to  thank  God  and  you 
for  showing  us  that  more  excellent 
way."     (Applause,) 
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POPULAR  GOVERNMENT  IN  OREGON 


On  Tuesday,  the  28th  instant,  follow- 
ing: the  Peoria  conference  on  the  Legis- 
lative Situation  in  Illinois,  Senator  Jona- 
than Bourne  of  Oregon,  who  addressed 
that  conference  upon  the  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  in  Oregon  to  further 
the  direct  participation  of  the  people  in 
governmental  affairs,  spoke  to  the  City 
Club  on   the   subject,  "Popular  Govern- 


ment in  Oregon.''  The  Senator's  re- 
marks before  the  City  Club  in  their  main 
outlines  followed  his  address  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate  on  May  5th  last.  The 
address  is,  therefore,  not  reprinted  in 
the  City  Club  Bulletin,  but  instead 
copies  of  the  Senate  address,  generously 
provided  by  Senator  Bourne,  are  en- 
closed  herewith. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CITY  PLANNING 


The  second  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning  was  held  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  from  May  2  to  4,  1910.  A 
large  number  of  experts,  in  the  field  of 
housing  and  town  planning  were  present. 
The  City  Club  was  represented  at  the 
conference  by  Civic  Secretary  George  E. 
Hooker,  and  by  Elmer  S.  Batterson,  of 
the  Committee  on  City  Planning.  Mr. 
Hooker  presented  a  paper  on  the  "Causes 
of  Congestion  in  Chicago." 

On  Friday.  May  20th,  at  a  special 
luncheon  of  the  City  Club,  Mr.  Hooker 
and  Mr.  Batterson  presented  a  critical  re- 
view of  the  work  of  the  conference.  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Coonley  of  the  Committee  on 
City  Planning  presided. 

Mr.  Hooker's  remarks  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

George  E.  Hooker 

"The  notion  may  have  got  abroad  that 
city  planning  means  primarily  the  de- 
velopment of  costly  show  places  and  the 
cutting  of  new  or  broadened  streets  at 
vast  expense  through  the  central  parts  of 
town.  It  may  sometimes  involve  these 
things,  but  they  do  not  express  its  essen- 
tial idea.  City  planning  means  rather 
that,  in  the  ordinary  growth  of  cities, 
there  should  l)e  realized  those  practical 
advantages  and  those  higher  results 
which  are  attainable  solely  or  mainly, 
not     liy     increased    expenditure,    but   by 


adopting  a  superior  as  against  an  in- 
ferior way  of  doing  things.  It  repre- 
sents that  economy  which  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  resorting  to  intelligent  organ- 
ized direction  of  growth  as  against 
leaving  things  to  the  fate  of  separate, 
unguaranteed  and  unrelated  initiative.  It 
is  a  recognition  of  the  hitherto  unappre- 
ciated and  comparatively  inexpensive 
strategy  of  co-operative  design  in  city 
development — design  which  not  only 
perfects  the  individual  elements  of  that 
development,  but  adjusts  those  elements 
to  each  other. 

City  Plamiiiii^  a  Nov  Science 

"The  modern  city  involves  the  most 
diversified  and  complex  set  of  relation- 
ships ever  presented  to  the  human  mind 
for  orderly  arrangement.  Up  to  a  dec- 
ade ago  few  people  in  America  thought 
of  these  relationships  as  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  deliberate  and  comprehensive  di- 
rection. Cities  were  regarded  as  things 
which  happened,  especially  in  their  more 
general  aspects.  They  might  be  delib- 
erately embellished,  here  with  a  park  or 
there  with  a  public  building,  the  energy 
of  one  group  of  real  estate  interests 
might  pull  development  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  against  another  group  pulling  in 
that,  manufacturers  looking  for  sites 
might  be  courted  and  sometimes  won, 
and    the    living   conditions    of    the    poor 
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might  in  many  cases  be  relieved  by  kind- 
ly attention.  The  conception  of  the  city, 
however,  as  an  organic  unity,  capable  of 
analysis  and  improvement  not  only  in 
detail,  but  in  its  broadest  aspects,  has 
chiefly  dawned  upon  the  American  mind 
within  the  decade  which  has  lately  closed. 
It  is,  however,  the  basic  conception  un- 
derlying the  city  planning  movement. 

"It  is  a  conception  which  almost  in- 
variablv  kindles  enthusiasm  in  the  mind 
which  perceives  it,  and  one  which  is  stim- 
ulating widespread  activity  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  At  the  moment  when  the  sec- 
ond National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning was  being  held  at  Rochester,  a 
series  of  lectures  in  the  same  general 
field  was  beginning  in  connection  with  a 
six  wrecks'  international  exhibition  at 
Berlin  on  the  art  and  science  of  city 
building.  A  city  planning  exhibition, 
accompanied  with  a  series  of  confer- 
ences, was  held  at  Boston  last  fall  in 
connection  with  the  Boston  1915  move- 
ment. Ten  days  hence  there  will  open 
in  Vienna  the  ninth  international  con- 
gress on  housing  conditions,  at  which 
attention  will  be  especially  directed  to 
the  relation  of  that  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  city  framework.  In  July 
the  Roval  Institute  of  British  Architects 
will  meet  in  London  to  consider  the  re- 
lation of  architecture  to  town  planning. 

The  >V^ashiiigton  Conference 

"The  first  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning  in  this  country  was  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  21  and  22  of 
last  year,  in  pursuance  of  a  call  procured 
largely  by  j\Ir.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Committee  on 
Congestion,  and  signed  by  various  prom- 
inent individuals  from  dififerent  parts  of 
the  country.  The  program  in  its  main 
features  presented  a  review  of  the  high- 
ly organized  and  scientific  city  planning 
movement  in  many  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  the  comparatively  meager 
and  recent  efiforts  in  the  same  direction 
in  American  cities.  A  limited  but  inter- 
esting exhibit  of  all  material  on  city  plan- 
ning, likewise  organized  by  Mr.  Marsh, 
was  shown  in  connection  with  the  confer- 
ence. At  its  close  an  executive  commit- 
tee was  appointed,  with  instructioiis  'to 
arrange  for  a  more  complete  national 
conference  on  city  planning  and  the  con- 


gestion problem'  in  1910,  and  to  present 
at  that  time  'a  well  considered  project  of 
organization  for  developing  comprehen- 
sive city  planning  in  America.' 

■'The  Rochester  conference  was  held 
in  accordance  vs'ith  these  instructions. 
It  was  accompanied  with  no  exhibit,  save 
a  few  desultory  maps  and  charts,  and  a 
collection  of  books  on  city  planning  fur- 
nished by  the  Boston  Public  Library.  It 
was  attended  by  75  to  100  persons  from 
out  of  town,  most  of  them  from  the 
east,  and  most  of  them  actively  con- 
cerned, as  landscape  architects,  engi- 
neers, architects,  public  officials  or  social 
investigators,  with  the  practical  phases 
of  the  subject.  The  gathering  was  thus 
an  important  body  in  the  knowledge  and 
interest  which  it  represented  with  refer- 
ence to  the  growing  movement  for  the 
higher  organization  of  American  cities. 
The  sessions  were  opened  by  an  exceed- 
ingly discriminating  outline  of  the  prob- 
lem of  city  planning  in  general  by  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted,  in  which  he  present- 
ed city  planning  as  a  'complex  unity'  of 
'appalling  breadth  and  ramification.' 
They  were  then  devoted  mainly  to  a 
consideration  of  certain  specific  problems 
in  citv  planning,  of  which  I  propose  to 
consider  four,  as  follows : 

City  Planning  and  Congestion 

"First.  The  subject  of  congestion  of 
population  and  its  causes  and  cure  occu- 
pied two  full  sessions  of  the  conference, 
and  brought  out  not  only  a  lack  of  any 
definition  as  to  what  should  be  regarded 
as  constituting  congestion,  but  a  wide 
disagreement  as  to  what  should  be  con- 
sidered defensible  standards  in  point. 

"Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Committee  on  Conges- 
tion, set  forth  the  extreme  conditions  ex- 
isting in  New  York  City,  where,  ac- 
cording to  his  figures,  one-twelfth  of  the 
city's  population  were,  in  1905,  living  on 
one  four-hundredth  of  the  city's  area,  at 
a  density  of  from  500  to  1,672  per  acre. 
Mr.  Marsh  referred  to  a  density  of  400 
or  more  to  the  acre  in  some  parts  of  Chi- 
cago, to  a  still  higher  density  in  parts  of 
Boston,  and  declared  that  congestion  of 
population  was  not  only  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  the  four  or  five  greatest  cities  of 
the  country,  but  also  in  districts  of  many 
other    American    cities.      He    attributed 
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congestion  primarily  to  the  high  cost  of 
land,  and  urged  that  its  consequences 
fell  chiertv  upon  the  working  .people.  He 
•figured  out  that  any  family  in  New  York 
earning  less  than  $800  per  year  was  com- 
pelled by  rents  to  accept  congested  liv- 
ing conditoins,  and  he  insisted  that  our 
differing  standards  as  to  the  amount  of 
space  demanded  for  a  well-to-do  as  com- 
pared with  a  working  class  family  were 
inconsistent  with  our  basic  democratic 
principles. 

"J\Ir.  Grosvenor  Atterbury  of  New 
York,  architect  of  the  Phipps  House  No. 
1,  which  is  regarded  as  a  model  in  New 
York  tenements,  t[iereupon  insisted  that 
congestion  is  not  a  matter  of  numbers 
alone,  and  that  a  density  of  population 
per  acre  equal  to  the  extreme  examples 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Marsh  need  not  nec- 
essarily be  congestion.  He  instanced  the 
Hotel  Seneca,  where  the  delegates  were 
stopping,  with  a  density  of  perhaps  700 
or  800  per  acre,  as  not  exhibiting  con- 
gestion, and  cited  the  Hotel  Belmont, 
the  Plaza  and  the  Gotham  Hotel  of  New 
York  City,  housing  from  ten  to  sixteen 
hundred  per  acre,  as  likewise  not  repre- 
senting congestion. 

Gongesflon  a  Relative  Term 

"Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  director  of 
the  National  Housing  Association,  went 
further  and  declared  that,  while  there 
was  serious  room  overcrowding  not  only 
in  the  cities  mentioned  by  Mr.  Marsh, 
])ut  in  many  others  of  far  less  popula- 
tion, there  was  really  no  lot  congestion 
— no  congestion  due  to  excess  of  num- 
bers housed  upon  a  given  area — except 
in  New  Y^ork  and  Boston.  He  declared 
that  the  demand  voiced  by  one  speaker 
for  a  minimum  of  500  cubic  feet  of  space 
per  person  in  sleeping  apartments  was 
'absurd,"  since  the  proper  supply  of  air 
in  sleeping  rooms  is  primarily  a  matter 
of  ventilation  rather  than  of  inclosed 
cubic  space,  and  he  brought  his  position 
to  a  climax  by  affirming  that  if,  on  the 
ty laical  New  York  block,  200  by  400  feet, 
three  rows  of  houses,  six  stories  high 
and  25  feet  wide,  should  be  run  length- 
wise of  the  block,  with  streets  60  feet 
wide  between  them,  there  would  be  di- 
rect light  and  air  for  every  room,  and 
that  these  conditions  would  not  repre- 
sent congestion,  although  the  density 
would   be    1,006  persons   per   acre.     He 


claimed  that  people  prefer  city  life  be- 
cause of  its  attractions,  and  that  thev 
will  for  those  reasons  live  in  crowded 
conditions  in  the  heart  of  town  rather 
than  in  the  outskirts  or  in  the  country 
where  there  is  more  room  but  less  life. 
For  this  reason  he  claimed  that  the  thing 
to  do  was  to  provide  sanitary  houses  of 
many  stories  for  people  to  occupy  in 
central  districts,  rather  than  try  to  move 
them  out  of  town  to  cottages. 

"The  bold  statements  of  Mr.  Veiller, 
whose  primacy  in  this  country  as  an  au- 
tliority  on  housing  conditions  is  gener- 
ally recognized,  non-plussed  rather  than 
convinced  the  majority  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  some  of  those  in  attendance 
from  the  West  felt  their  conviction  con- 
firmed that  the  standards  and  general 
notions  respecting  housing  conditions 
which  have  developed  in  connection  with 
New  Y^ork  City  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  dominate  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
particularly  the  cities  of  the  plains. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions which  obtain  in  New  York  have, 
as  it  were,  snowed  under  the  natural 
feelings  of  many  persons  concerning  the 
importance  of  access  to  land  for  the 
common  people  in  connection  with  their 
homes,  and  concerning  the  practicability, 
at  least  in  other  communities  and  with 
modern  means  of  transit,  of  providing  a 
yard  and  garden  for  those  portions  of 
the  population  which  really  desire  these 
amenities.  While  it  is  obvious,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  discussion,  that  well- 
to-do  transients,  stopping  at  high-class 
hotels  sheltering  ten  to  fifteen  hundred 
people  to  the  arre,  may  not  suffer  from 
congestion  of  population,  this  gives  no 
assurance  that  tenement  house  dwellers 
will  not  suft"er  serious  evils  of  conges- 
lion  from  a  far  lower  density. 

Cougestioii  ill  Chicago 

"In  a  ])aper  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
present  before  the  conference  on  'Con- 
gestion and  Its  Causes  in  Chicago',  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  within 
the  loop  district,  containing  a  quarter 
of  a  square  mile,  bounded  by  the  elevat- 
ed loop  and  comprising  the  core  of  the 
business  section,  it  is  estimated  by  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Supervising  En- 
gineers that  there  is  a  permanent  daily 
population  of  over  200,000,  while  the 
larger   area   included   between   the   lake. 
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Chicago  avenue,  Halsted  street  and  12th 
street,  comprising  a  little  over  two 
square  miles,  is  similarly  estimated  to 
contain  a  permanent  daily  population  of 
over  500,000.  I  stated  that  while  no 
qualified  person  has  ever  attempted  _  to 
summarize  the  conditions  respecting 
lioht  and  air  and  general  health  under 
which  this  population  travels  hack  and 
forth  and  carries  on  its  daily  work,  yet 
Dr.  Evans  had  recently  in  public  char- 
acterized these  central  conditions  as 
highly  objectionable  from  a  sanitary  and 
health  standpoint.  I  also  insisted  that  in 
view  of  the  expanded  area  available  for 
Chicago  with  proper  transit  development, 
our  idea  as  to  the  space  unit  for  the 
individual  family  may  and  should  be  en- 
larged, and  that  our  city  should  be  so 
developed  that  those  people  who  want 
lawns  or  gardens  should  have  them.. 

Transportation  and  City  Planning 

"Second.      The    relation   of    the    rail- 
roads to  city  planning  was  dealt  with  by 
Mr.    George   R.    Wadsworth,      formerly 
consulting  engineer  to  the  Boston  Met- 
ropolitan      Improvement      Commission. 
Following  the  general  drift  of  his  report 
of  last  year  to  that  commission  on  the 
railroad'  problem   in   Boston,   he   took  a 
position    on    this    subject    which    should 
command    attention   both    from    railroad 
companies  and  from  the  public  general- 
ly.    Insisting  that  'the  primary  members 
in  the  city  framework  must  rightfully  be 
dedicated  to  lines  of  transportation,  the 
railroads,'  he  contended  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the   individualistic   system 
of  railroad  terminal  operation  should  be 
abandoned,  and  should  be  succeeded  by  a 
co-operative  plan,   under  which  all   rail- 
road   properties    would    be    treated    to- 
gether as  factors  to  be  rearranged,  im- 
proved and  linked  up  into  a  unified  co- 
operative  system,   in   the  manner  which 
would   secure   the   most   efficient   service 
to  the   entire  community.     He  declared 
also  that  there  should  then  be  a  uniform 
charge  to  any  consignee  or  shipper  for 
goods  delivered  or  shipped  at  his  nearest 
station,  irrespective  of  the  particular  lo- 
cation of  the  latter  within  the  city.     In 
other  words,   freight  receiving  and   de- 
livery    stations     would     be     distributed 
through  the  city  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
the  charge  would  be  the  same  at  all  of 
them. 
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"The  machinery  for  working  out  the 
financial  side  of  such  a  plan — whether 
this  machinery  should  be  a  terminal  com- 
pany, which  should  take  over  and  oper- 
ate the  terminal  properties  of  all  the  com- 
panies, or  whatever  it  might  be — should, 
he  urged,  be  devised  by  the  railroad 
companies  themselves,  as  a  step  demand- 
ed by  existing  conditions. 

"As  to  the  precise  plan  for  the  physi- 
cal rearrangement  of  the  properties,  Mr. 
Wadsworth    urged    that    this    should    be 
most   carefully   worked   out,    under   the 
direction  of  a  public  commission,  includ- 
ing,   among   others,    representatives    oi 
the   railroads   concerned.      But,   in   view 
of  the   fact   that,   with   few   notable   ex- 
ceptions, all  the  experts  on  this  subject 
'are  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies themselves'  and  are  inured  to  the 
mental   habit   of   looking   at  the   subject 
narrowly  from  the  standpoint  of  a  par- 
ticular   interest,     Mr.     Wadsworth   pro- 
nounced it  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  public  should  be  rep- 
resented on  such  a  commission  by  men 
who  could  take  the  public  point  of  view 
and  consider  impartially  all  the   factors 
involved   as   subjects      for     co-operative 
treatment.      He   also   insisted   that    such 
a   commission  should   not  be  limited   in 
the   scope   of   its   inquiries   by   any   nar- 
rowing definition  of  the  questions  to  be 
considered,  but  should  be  left  free  to  con- 
sider the  entire  field  of  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  community,  including 
all  branches   of  the   subject   and  all   fa- 
cilities, of  whatever  sort. 

"In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Wadsworth's 
paper  I  ventured  to  express  the  opinion 
that  if  the  cit}'  planning  movement  pro- 
gresses according  to  present  promise, 
and  if  the  dififerent  railroad  companies 
persist  in  a  refusal  to  co-operate  toward 
unification  in  our  important  cities,  the  re- 
sultant obstruction  to  effective  city  plan- 
ning will  provoke  a  demand  from  the 
cities  for  public  ownership  of  railroads, 
as  a  necessity  for  city  improvement, 
which  will  be  more  urgent  than  the  de- 
mand heretofore  arising  from  the  coun- 
try districts  on  account  of  railroad  rates. 

The  Planning  of  Streets 

"Third.  The  desirability  of  variety 
and  of  adaptation  to  site  in  street  lines 
was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Nelson  P. 
Lewis,  chief  engineer  of  the  Board  of 
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Estimate  and  Apportionment,  New  York 
City,  in  a  paper  on  the  planning  of  un- 
developed areas  annexed  to  cities.  He 
urged  that,  instead  of  adapting  the  park 
system  to  the  street  system,  the  order 
should  rather  be  reversed,  and  that  bits 
of  woodland,  elevations  with  command- 
ing outlooks  and  even  pieces  of  low-ly- 
ing land  traversed  by  streams,  should  be 
selected  out  and  secured  as  parks  at  the 
start.  He  also  advocated  the  establish- 
ment for  dififerent  neighborhoods  of  'mu- 
nicipal blocks'  where  public  buildings 
such  as  schools,  libraries,  public  baths, 
comfort  stations,  police  stations,  fire 
houses,  etc.,  should  be  gradually  assem- 
bled, and  which  should  thus  constitute 
centers  of  interest  and  life  for  their  re- 
spective localities.  The  particular  point 
of  interest  to  me  in  his  paper,  however, 
was  his  advocacy  of  methods  of  handling 
suburban  areas  which  should  induce  va- 
riations from  the  rigid  checker-board  or 
rectilinear  street  systems  so  character- 
istically prevalent  in  American  cities. 

"The  first  thing  to  do,  he  declared,  in 
dealing  with  sizable  unplatted  areas  an- 
nexed or  adjacent  to  cities  and  destined 
in  time  to  be  built  upon,  is  to  establish, 
with  proper  intervals  and  connections 
between  them,  a  network  of  roads  ade- 
quate to  serve  as  a  permanent  system  of 
main  highways,  from  2,000  to  5.000  feet 
apart,  for  the  whole  district.  For  this 
skeleton  of  the  future  street  system  the 
existing  country  roads,  son\e  of  them 
straightened,  others  moderated  in  grades 
and  perhaps  all  widened,  would  in  the 
main  suffice.  With  such  a  well-devised 
street  skeleton  definitely  established,  he 
would  then  permit  and  indeed  encourage 
diversity  of  treatment  of  the  interven- 
ing spaces  in  respect  to  street  plan  and 
general  arrangement. 

"This  advocacy  of  variety  in  the  di- 
rection and  width  of  streets  was  wel- 
come, although  it,  of  course,  runs  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  man's  notion  that 
every  street  ought  if  possible  to  be 
straight  and  of  generous  width  and  all 
blocks  of  eaual  size.  'Here.'  said  Mr. 
Lewis,  illustrating  his  idea,  'where  the 
topography  suggests  it.  a  serpentine  sys- 
tem of  streets  may  be  laid  out ;  there  a 
generous  depth  of  lots,  with  space  for 
gardens  and  ornamental  planting,  may 
be  provided  ;  here,  again,  we  may  find  a 
group   of   narrower      streets      c<^mpactl\- 


built  up  with  secluded  courts  and  with 
small  houses  fronting  upon  a  little  plot 
of  grass  or  shrubbery.  Agreeable  sur- 
prises may  await  us  in  strolling  through 
these  vaiious  sections,  while  a  short  walk 
in  any  direction  will  bring  us  to  one  of 
the  systems  of  thoroughfares  where  the 
traffic,  the  business  and  amusements  of 
the  great  city  will  be  found.  If  one  of 
these  sections  takes  on  a  distinctive  char- 
acter, the  neighboring  districts  will  be 
stimulated  to  try  and  establish  a  char- 
acter of  their  own. 

Variety  an  Essential  of  Good  Street 
Planning 

"  'If  we  attempt  to  establish  a  uni- 
form cut  and  dried  standard  for  all  parts 
of  a  great  city,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
we  will  find  that  we  have  "leveled  down- 
ward." In  all  large  cities  the  individual 
is  likely  to  be  lost,  the  neighborhood  feel- 
ing is  unable  to  survive.  *  *  *  The 
general  scheme  being  once  established  by 
a  system  of  thoroughfares  such  as  has 
been  outlined,  *  *  *  a  great  degree 
of  latitude  should  be  allowed  the  neigh- 
borhoods and  the  individual  developer-, 
so  long  as  the  street  lines  and  grades  tney 
wish  to  establish  are  not  inconsistent 
with  public  convenience,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  light  and  air,  with  a  rational 
and  economical  drainage  system,  and 
with  good  sanitary  conditions.' 

"One  of  the  most  unfortunate  exam- 
ples alx)ut  Chicago  of  thoughtless  ad- 
herence to  the  rectilinear  and  uniform 
idea  in  street  systems,  irrespective  of  na- 
ture, art  or  convenience,  is  found  in  the 
beautiful  Palos  Park  region.  Although 
the  interesting  variety  of  topography 
there  naturally  indicated  a  system  of 
main  roads  adjusted  to  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  although  such  roads  would 
be  cheaper  to  build  and  maintain,  far 
more  practicable,  and  much  more  invit- 
ing for  residence  than  straight  streets, 
yet  the  roads  thus  far  built  follow  unde- 
viating  straight  lines,  and  in  many  cases 
resemble  a  hurdle  race  track  in  their  bar- 
ren rigiditv  and  tlicir  rapid  succession 
of  ups  and  downs.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  something  may  yet  be  done  to  rescue 
this  beautiful  district  from  such  viola- 
tion. 

"Foiirtlj.  The  backwardness  of  offi- 
cial procedure  in  this  country  respecting 
city  planning  was  incidentally  but   forci- 
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bly  disclosed  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Flavel 
Shurtleff  of  Boston  upon  the  Britisli 
Town  Planning  Act  of  1909. 

The  British  Town  Planuiug  Act 

"This  act,  carried  through  parliament 
by  Mr.  John  Burns,  head  of  the  local 
government  board,  provides  for  a  most 
carefully  elaborated  but  broad  gauge 
and  far-reaching  method  for  progressive 
town  planning  in  Great  Britain  in  the  fu- 
ture. Its  main  purpose  is  action,  and  to 
that  end  it  not  only  opens  the  way  for  lo- 
cal authorities  generally  to  deal  with  this 
subject  in  an  effective  way,  under  a  sy^ 
tern  of  supervision  by  that  board  calcu- 
lated to  expedite  responsible  procclarc 
and  to  prevent  litigious  delays,  but  the 
act  empowers  the  board  to  compel  negli- 
gent or  backward  local  authorities  to 
deal  with  the  subject.  Within  a  few 
days  after  the  passage  of  the  act  two 
national  gatherings,  comprising  both 
laymen  and  public  officials,  were  held 
to  discuss  its  practical  application,  and  it 
is  regarded  as  marking  'a  new  era  in 
English  town  planning.'  For  Americans, 
however,  the  most  significant  thing  about 
this  act  is  not  its  specific  provisions,  but 
rather  the  celerity  with  which  legisla- 
tion so  carefully  devised,  so  ample  in 
powers  and  so  effectively  providing  for 
the  subject  throughout '  Great  Britain, 
was  enacted. 

'The  awakening  of  England  to  the 
town  planning  idea  came  especially,  as 
did  the  similar  awakening  in  America, 
from  the  discovery,  within  this  decade, 
that  town  planning  was  and  for  a  gen- 
eration had  been  an  established  art  and 
science  in  Teutonic  Eurojic.  This 
strangely  belated  discovery,  brought  to 
definite  consciousness  bv  the  book  of 
Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall.  of  EnQ-land,  pub- 
lished in  1904.  on  The  Example  of  Ger- 
many,' came  but  little  earlier  in  Great 
?)ritain  than  it  did  in  this  country.  Yet 
Great  Britain  as  a  consequence  already 
has  the  necessary  legal  powers  and  is 
rapidly  perfecting  the  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative machinery  for  proceeding 
effectively  with  the  subject,  while  the  oir- 
ficial  progress  made  in  this  countrv,  as 
shown  at  the  Rochester  conference,  is 
fragmentary  and  comparatively  trifling. 
Improvement  reports  of  greater  or  less 
scope,  some  official  and  some  voluntary. 


have  been  made  for  forty  or  fifty  dif- 
ferent American  cities  within  the  last 
ten  years,  and  a  few  of  these  cities  are 
carrying  out  or  seriously  considering 
certain  features  of  these  reports,  chiefly 
features  relating  to  some  central  im- 
provement or  item  of  reconstruction.  It 
was  also  brought  out  at  the  conference 
that  Hartford  has  a  City  Plan  Commis- 
sion, created  under  state  legislation  of 
1907;  Seattle  has  just  recently  voted  ro 
amend  its  charter  by  creating  such  a 
commission  ;  Chicago  has  a  so-called  City 
Plan  Commission,  although  without  any 
clearly  defined  object  or  powers;  Michi- 
gan cities  were  last  year  authorized  by 
tiie  so-called  home  rule  law  to  provide 
'for  a  plan  of  streets  and  alleys  within 
and  for  a  distance  of  not  more  than  three 
miles  beyond'  their  limits  ;  and  Wiscon- 
sin cities  have  been  clothed  with  similar 
powers  for  a  distance  of  one  and  one- 
half  miles  beyond  their  limits.  There 
are  likewise  some  other  instances  of  offi- 
cial procedure  in  this  country  toward  ad- 
iriinistrative  machinery  for  actually  han- 
dling this  general  subject  of  city  plan- 
ning. When  compared  with  actual  Brit- 
ish progress,  however,  our  own  seeius 
meager  and  scattered  enough. 

Why  Aniorica  Falls  Behind 

"( )ne  reason  for  our  situation  is,  of 
course,  our  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  authorizes  no  centralized 
organization  on  this  subject  like  the 
British  scheme.  Still  the  powers  of  the 
national  government  are  undoubtedly 
such  that,  had  there  been  the  disposition 
to  do  so,  that  government  might  have 
instituted  inquiries  and  perhaps  made 
stimulating  exhibits  concerning  Amer- 
ican municipal  conditions  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  in  anv  event  it  might  have  legis- 
kited  for  the  national  capital  in  such  a 
way  as  at  least  to  encourage  and  guide 
general  action  respecting  this  matter 

"Another  and  more  serious  cause  for 
our  official  backwardness  is  the  obstacles 
encountered  in  our  State  constitutions. 
These,  as  they  stand,  forbid  some  of  the 
most  important  exercises  of  public  au- 
thority required  in  dealing  with  citv 
planning,  and  to  amend  them  within  anv 
given  time  is  always  a  difficult  and  in 
many  cases  an  almost  hopeless  task.  For 
example,  our  constitutions  probably  for- 
bid   generalh-    the    establishment   of    the 
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European  zone  system  of  building  regu- 
lations, which  is  usually  regarded  as 
fundamental  to  any  intelligent  and  com- 
prehensive city  planning.  In  contrast  to 
English  practice  they  forbid  condemna- 
tion, in  making  a  public  improvement,  of 
more  land  than  is  required  for  the  im- 
provement, with  a  view  to  recouping  for 
the  cost  of  the  improvement  by  selling 
this  land  at  the  advanced  price  due  to 
the  improvement. 

"They  make  it  impossible  to  do  what 
the  British  town  planning  bill  does,  viz. : 
refuse  damages  in  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings for  private  improvements  erect- 
ed after  and  in  violation  of  notice  of  ap- 
plication filed  for  public  proceedings  to 
establish  a  plan  for  a  given  unoccupied 
area. 

Constitutional  Difficulties 

"They  forbid  such  departures  from 
technical  uniformity  in  taxation  as  might 
afiford  commendable  and  effective  lever- 
ages in  aid  of  progressive  street  im- 
provements and  city  expansion.  They 
prescribe  arbitrary  debt  limits  which 
makes  no  distinction  between  debts  in- 
curred for  productive  and  non-produc- 
tive purposes.  The  constitution  of  Illi- 
nois forbids  us  to  require  people  to  clean 
the  snow  from  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
their  property.  It  is  impossible  to 
amend  that  constitution  save  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  all  those  voting  at  a  state 
election.  The  proposition  must  first  have 
been  submitted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  legislature,  and  even  so  only  one 
section  of  the  constitution  can  be  amend- 
ed at  a  given  •  election.  The  constitu- 
tional difficulties  in  this  field — and  they 
typify  similar  constitutional  difficulties 
encountered  in  other  fields  of  public  in- 
terest— are  so  unfavorable,  so  hard  to 
cure  by  the  process  of  amendment,  and 
so  paralyzing  to  efifort  and  to  the  whole 
conception  of  public  action,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  sometimes  seem 
destined  inevitably  to  a  second  revolu- 
tion, a  revolution  against  the  depressing 
tyranny  of  our  constitutions. 

"Another  reason  for  our  tardiness  in 
official  action  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found 
in  the  lower  standard  of  ability  repre- 
sented in  American  as  compared  with 
European  city  government — in  our  pre- 
posterous  practice   of   appointing  politi- 


cians to  those  administrative  positions 
requiring  the  highest  degree  of  technical 
capacity  and  scientific  devotion,  and  to 
the  consequent  demoralization  of  depart- 
mental service  from  the  top.  High-class 
scientific  men  in  those  positions  would 
naturally  be  the  first  to  sense  the  impor- 
tance of  a  subject  such  as  the  need  for 
city  planning. 

BackM'arduess  of  the  West   . 

"American  cities  are  peculiarly  in  need 
of  proper  guidance,  powers  and  proce- 
dure regarding  this  matter.  The  waste, 
both  economic  and  aesthetic,  involved  in 
their  mistakes  hitherto  in  this  direction  is 
not  to  be  measured.  Perhaps  these  mis- 
takes are  nowhere  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Pacific 
Coast  cities,  with  their  magnificent  va- 
riety of  contour,  have  been  hastily,  heed- 
lessly and  ruthlessly  subjected,  under 
the  narrow  aims  of  the  real  estate  boom- 
er, to  a  rigid  checker-board  system  of 
streets,  applied  alike  to  hill  and  dale,  in 
most  unfortunate  disregard  of  both  prac- 
tical and  aesthetic  considerations.  Hap- 
pily these  cities  are  now  awakening  to 
their  need  for  reform  in  this  particular. 

"The  cities  of  the  middle  west  only 
exhibit  less  striking  examples  of  mis- 
takes, because  their  topography  is  more 
even,  and  hence  less  susceptible  to  in- 
jury from  thoughtless  and  mechanical 
street  planning.  Alany  of  those  cities 
have  made  commendable  progress  of  late 
in  park,  and  park  and  playground  exten- 
sion. They  are  not  only  commonplace, 
however,  and  often  forlorn  in  many  sec- 
tions, but  they  also  exhibit  a  general 
crudeness  and  disorder  which  have  come 
to  be  too  complacently  accepted,  and 
which  indicate  a  partially  educated  and 
efficiently  organized  society. 

"City  planning  stands  for  that  official 
application  of  intelligent  design  to  city 
growth  which,  without  unduly  increas- 
ing cost,  shall  produce  an  efficient  and 
at  the  same  time  pleasing  physical  or- 
ganization. 

Western  Conference  Needed 

"The  conference,  composed  largely  of 
eastern  people,  was  naturally  dominated 
by  tendencies  and  standards  of  thought 
developed  especially  by  the  particular 
conditions  and  problems  of  eastern  cities. 
One  of  the  resultant  convictions  left  in 
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my  mind  was  tlial,  in  view  of  the  special 
importance  of  this  subject  to  the  cities 
of  the  more  plastic  west,  and  of  the  spe- 
cial features  of  the  problem  as  there 
presented,  it  is  desirable  that  two  confer- 
ences on  this  subject,  local  to  their  re- 
spective parts  of  the  country,  should 
soon  be  held,  one  in  the  middle  west,  and 
the  other  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  that 
each  should  address  itself  particularly, 
and  maiulv  throuo-h  its  own  specialists, 
to  the  problem  of  city  planning;  as  pre- 
sented in  its  i)articular  region. 

"Each  of  these  portions  of  the  country 
is  large  enough  to  justify  such  a  con- 
ference, and  would  afford  a  larger  at- 
tendance from  its  owm  people  than  could 
be  secured  for  a  more  distant  gathering. 
In  view,  too,  of  the  tendency  of  the  west 
to  copy  from  the  east,  it  is  desirable,  as 
against  the  danger  of  too  great  uniform- 
ity of  conception  in  dealing  with  the 
physical  development  of  cities  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  wide  country.  Such 
conferences  would,  like  that  at  Roches- 
ter, help  to  direct  increased  pul)lic  and 
professional  attention  to  a  subject  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  the  future  of 
American  city  life."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Batterson  discussed  the  various 
points  of  view  represented  in  the  con- 
ference as  follows : 

Elmer  S.  Batterson 

"City  planning  is  often  thought  of  as 
having  to  do  solely  with  something  yet 
undeveloped.  The  word  'planning'  it- 
self suggests  a  forecast.  Some  years 
ago  a  city  of  the  southwest,  then  but  a 
small  town,  made  an  estimate  of  its 
probable  growth  within  twenty  years 
and  upon  this  basis  plann6<:l  out  its  de- 
velopment for  the  future.  The  city,  as 
a  result,  has  been  well  planned  for  pres- 
ent needs. 

"City  planning,  as  now  understood, 
however,  includes  not  only  the  direct- 
ing of  the  newer  growth  of  cities,  but 
the  revision  and  rearrangement  of  cities 
as  well.  The  discussions  at  the  confer- 
ence of  city  planning  at  Rochester  had 
quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  planning  of 
those  cities  of  the  United  States  which 
had  already  achieved  a  considerable 
growth  as  with  those  wdiose  development 
had  just  begun. 

"The  introductory  address  at  the  con- 


frrence  ])i)inl(.'(l  uul  the  broad  scope  of 
city  planning,  related  as  it  is  to  every 
phase  of  city  develojjnK'nt,  but  the  speak- 
ers who  followed,  each  an  expert  in  his 
line,  emphasized  the  importance  to  civic 
progress  of  those  phases  of  the  subject 
in  which  thev  were  particularly  interest- 
ed. These  experts  represented  many 
])oints  of  view,  each  having  its  own 
claims  to  consideration.  Taken  together. 
they  formed  a  very  comprehensive  study 
of  the  whole  subject  of  city  planning. 

"The  civil  engineer,  for  instance,  con- 
tended for  an  improved  plan  of  street 
arrangement.  He  showed  how  the 
checker-board  system  of  street  platting 
fails  to  serve  the  purpose  intended — 
namely,  the  maximum  convenience  of 
street  travel.  He  discussed  the  compara- 
tive eflficiency  of  diiterent  widths  and 
kinds  of  streets  for  diiTerent  purposes. 
He  suggested  ways  of  bringing  unde- 
veloped areas  and  even  the  surrounding 
country  towns  into  the  general  city  plan. 

The  Architect  and  the  City  Plan 

"The  building  architect,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  more  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  housing  conditions  in  its  many 
))hases — particularly,  however,  as  re- 
lated to  the  problems  of  city  congestion. 
A  change  in  the  shape  of  the  city  tene- 
ments— dependent,  however,  upon  a  rev- 
olution in  our  ideas  of  the  proper  shape 
of  city  l)locks — was  suggested  and  meth- 
ods of  improving  housing  conditions 
through  the  bviilding  of  more  econom- 
ical separate  houses  instead  of  tene- 
ments, were  pointed  out.  Principles 
upon  which  co-operative  ownership  may 
be  encouraged  were  outlined.  Building 
restrictions  and  the  establishment  of  a 
zone  system,  separating  the  residential 
from  the  factory  districts,  were  discussed 
as  means  of  protecting  the  householder 
against  the  evils  of  unregulated  growth. 

"The  landscaiic  arehilecl.  a  third  spe- 
cialist in  the  field  of  city  ]^lanning, 
showed  how  the  whole  c\t\  ]ilan  should 
be  drawn  so  as  to  exhibit  a  series  of 
street  pictures.  Excessive  ornamenta- 
tion in  citv  building  is,  in  his  opinion,  not 
to  be  desired,  but  the  structures  and 
street  crossings  should  be  so  adapted  to 
the  general  framework  of  th.e  citv  as  to 
produce  an  harmonious  scheme. 

"The  traffic  expert  laid  great  stress 
u])on   the   fact   that  the  arrangement  of 
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traffic  lines  and  terminals  in  a  city  large- 
ly determine  the  direction  and  type  of 
its  development.  He  suggested  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  bringing  in  and  dis- 
tributing freight  to  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  also  in  gathering  and  distributing 
the  products  to  be  sent  from  the  city.  He 
showed  the  insufficiency  of  good  hous- 
ing or  good  factory  conditions  if  coupled 
with  inadequate  transportation  facilities. 

Points  of  VIov  Are  Many 

'"The  student  of  nnuiicipal  govern- 
ment was  also  in  the  conference  with 
many  suggestions  for  improvement  in 
(lie  municipal  machinery.  He  pleaded 
for  the  public  appropriation  of  property 
values  added  through  civic  improve- 
ment to  the  end  of  paying  the  costs  of 
such  improvements.  He  also  pointed  out 
the  logic  of  having  a  city  planning  com- 
mission as  a  regular  part  of  the  munici- 
pal organization. 

"The  sociologist  found  many  points  of 
personal  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
planning  and  ire-planning  of  cities.  He 
suggested  improvements  in  housing  ar- 
rangements, together  with  ways  for  edu- 
cating workers  to  live  under  more  fa- 
vorable conditions. 

"The  lawyer  also  claimed  a  part  in 
tlie,  city  planning  activity.     He  showed 


where  new  legislation  was  needed  and 
how  advantage  might  be  taken  of  pres- 
ent laws  to  insure  the  lines  of  city  devel- 
opment which  would  be  least  liable  to 
future  disarrangement.  He  suggested 
changes  in  assessment  systems  whereby 
improvements  would  be  encouraged 
rather  than  discouraged  by  property 
owners. 

"Experts  representing  these  lines  took 
part  in  the  conference,  but  there  were 
various  phases  of  city  planning  which 
received  but  slight  attention.  The  cor- 
relation of  the  factory  and  the  industrial 
establishment  to  the  general  framework 
of  the  city,  the  adjustment  of  industrial 
development  of  the  city  to  the  ideals  of 
civic  beauty  and  order,  and  the  broad 
problem  of  the  relation  of  publicity  and 
promotion  to  the  aesthetic  features  of 
city  development  were  left  for  the  con- 
sideration of  later  conferences. 

"The  main  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  Rochester  conference  is,  to  my  mind, 
that  the  work  of  city  planning  is  too 
broad  for  anv  single  individual  to  be 
skilled  in  all  phases  of  the  subject.  City 
planning  must  be  developed  by  the  co- 
operation of  specialists  along  many  dif- 
ferent lines.  There  appears  to  be  room 
for  all  of  us  in  this  great  field  of  civic 
efifort."     (Applause.) 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  SEVEN 


On  April  30,  1910,  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune  printed  the  confession  of 
Charles  A.  White,  a  member  of  the 
IHinois  General  Assembly,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  had  received  a  sum  of 
money  for  his  vote  for  Senator  Wil- 
liam Lorimer,  and  that  he  had  also 
received  a  somewhat  less  sum  as  his 
share  in  a  general  fund — known  as  the 
"jackpot" — which  was  used  for  the 
l)urchase  of  votes  for  or  against  par- 
ticular bills  in  the  legislature.  This 
evidence  was  laid  before  a  grand  jury 
and  resulted  in  the  indictment,  along 
with  two  other  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, of  Lee  O'Neil  Browne,  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  was  charged  with  hav- 
ing paid  over  the  money.  Other  con- 
fessions followed  later,  resulting  in  an 
exposure  of  the  methods  employed  in 
the  state  legislature,  by  which  consid- 
eration of  important  bills  upon  their 
merits  had  been  made  impossible,  and 
by  which  much  desirable  legislation 
had  been  defeated.  These  exposures 
were  the  occasion  of  a  conference  of 
citizens  held  in  Peoria  on  June  27  and 
28,  to  consider  "the  breakdown  of  rep- 
resentative government  in  Illinois.'-'  At 
this  conference  the  situation  was  thor- 
oughly canvassed  from  many  points 
of  view  and.  a  line  of  action  was  de- 
cided upon. 

The  Peoria   Conference 

The  sentiment  of  this  conference 
was  finally  crystallized  int<-»  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

"Whereas,  Machine  political  manipula- 
tion has  been  so  applied  in  the  abuse  of 
the  minority  representation  plan  and  in 
other  ways,  that  the  legislators  no  longer 
feel  the  responsibility  to  their  constituents 
that  is  desirable  and  necessary,  but  rather 
give   their   allegiance   to   the   political   'lead- 


ers,' treating  with  indifference  and  disre- 
spect the  sustained  efforts  of  public  spir- 
ited citizens  to  secure  needed  legislation; 
and, 

"Whereas,  It  is  essential  for  the  prosper- 
ity, honor  and  dignity  of  the  state  that 
the  dilatory  and  corrupt  methods  of  the 
legislature  be  changed,  and  that  such  vital- 
ly essential  legislation  as  a  comprehensive 
civil  service  law,  an  efficient  corrupt  prac- 
tices act,  important  amendments  to  the 
election  laws,  just  and  reasonable  regula- 
tion of  public  utilities,  and  a  much  needed 
revision  of  the  forms  of  legal  practice  and 
procedure    be    speedily    enacted;    and. 

Public  Denied  a  Hearing 

"Whereas,  Individuals  and  organizations 
presenting  measures  of  great  public  im- 
portance have  been  denied  even  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  hearing,  and  their  measures  have 
in  many  cases  either  been  distorted  or 
killed  in  such  devious  ways  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  have  avoided  any 
action  which  would  put  the  members  upon 
record;    and, 

"Whereas,  The  ordinary  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature,  through  the 
present  methods  of  legislative  organization 
and  procedure,  has  lost  his  power  to  a 
small  group  who  advance  or  kill  measures 
as   best   suits   their   purposes;   and, 

"Whereas,  The  people  of  this  state,  by 
an  overwhelming  direct  vote,  adopted  the 
policy  of  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
which  expressed  desire  of  the  people  was 
ignored  by  the  legislature  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  practical  experience  in  other 
states  has  demonstrated  the  effectiveness 
of  these  means  for  obtaining  needed  pro- 
gressive legislation;  and, 

"Whereas,  The  long  standing  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  in  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly have  now  culminated  in  a  series  of 
exposures,  and  confessions  in  the  public 
courts,  which  have  brought  disgrace  to  the 
state,  creating  a  situation  which  demands 
the  co-operation  of  all  thoughtful  citizens 
in  earnest  efforts  to  prevent  their  recur- 
rence;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we,  a  group  of_  Illinois 
citizens  assembled,  as  is  our  constitutional 
right,  at  Peoria,  June  27  and  28,  1910,  agree 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
an    amendment   to    the    Illinois    constitution 
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providing  for  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
substantially  as  now  in  use  in  the  state  of 
Oregon;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  con- 
ference appoint  a  committee  of  seven  to 
add  to  their  number  and  appoint  sub-com- 
mittees to  submit  this  matter  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
voters  in  the  various  senatorial  districts 
in  presenting  candidates  for  nomination  or 
election  to  the  legislature  the  following 
pledges: 

"(A)  That  such  candidate  will  work  and 
vote  for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
providing  for  the  initiative  and  referendum; 

"(B)  That  he  will  work  and  vote  for  the 
passage  of  a  corrupt  practices  act; 

"(C)  That  he  will  work  and  vote  for  the 
passage  of  a  bill  providing  for  a  compre- 
hensive  state  civil   service   system; 

"To  the  end  that  the  voters  of  the  state 
may  thus  be  advised  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the   candidates   on   these  vital   issues." 

The  Commfttee  of  Seven  Appointed 

In  line  with  the  plan  set  forth  in 
these  resokitions,  a  committee  of 
seven  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
campaign  in  the  interest  of  the  three 
measures  advocated  in  the  resokitions, 
namely,  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
state-wide  civil  service  and  an  ade- 
quate corrupt  practices  act.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  were:  Walter 
S.  Rogers  of  Lagrange,  chairman ; 
Fletcher  Dobyns  of  Chicago  and  George 
E.  Cole  of  Wilmette,  George  L.  Carpen- 
ter of  Amboy,  Frederick  A.  AIcFarland 
of  Galesburg,  Dr.  George  Tupper,  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  and  Frank  H.  Bode  of  Spring- 
field. 

The  committee  since  its  appointment 
has  been  carrying  on  an  active  campaign. 
It  has  decided  to  submit  the  measures 
approved  by  the  Peoria  Conference  to  a 
public  policy  vote  at  the  fall  election 
and  to  that  end  a  petition  is  now  being 
circulated  in  order  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary' number  of  signatures.  The 
questions  placed  upon  this  })etition  are 
the  following: 

1.  "Shall  the  next  General  Assembly  sub- 
mit to  the  voters  of  the  state  of  Illinois  at 
the  next  following  state  election  an  amend- 
ment to  the  state  constitution,  providing 
for  the  control  of  legislation  by  the  people, 
by  means  of  the  initiative  and  referendum; 
said  amendment  to  provide  for  the  initia- 
tion of  legislation  upon  a  petition  of  eight 
per  cent  of  the  voters,  and  for  the  refer- 
ence of  legislation  upon  a  petition  of  five 
per  cent  of  the  voters,  the  action  of  the 
majority  of  the  electors  voting  to  be  final; 
thus  restoring  to  the  people  the  power  they 


once  held,  but  which  they  delegated  to  the 
General  Assembly  by  the  constitution?" 

2.  "Shall  the  next  General  Assembly  ex- 
tend the  merit  system  by  the  enactment 
of  a  comprehensive  and  adequate  state 
civil  service  law,  thus  promoting  efficiency 
and   economy?" 

3.  "Shall  the  next  General  Assembly  en- 
act a  corrupt  practices  act,  limiting  the 
amount  a  candidate  and  his  supporters  may 
spend  in  seeking  office  and  providing  for 
an  itemized  statement  under  oath  showing 
all  expenditures  so  made,  for  what  pur- 
poses made  and  from  what  source  or 
sources  received,  thus  preventing  the  cor- 
rupt use  of  money  at  elections?" 

Signatures  to  the  number  of  110,000 
are  required  in  order  that  these  ques- 
tions may  be  placed  upon  the  ballot  in 
November. —  (Note:  Since  this  writing 
the  necessarv  number  of  signatures  has 
been  secured  and  the  petition  has  been 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  insures  a  vote  upon  these 
questions  at  the  November  election.) 

in  order  to  acquaint  members  of 
the  City  Club  with  the  work  and  aims 
of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  Mr.  Walter 
S.  Rogers,  chairman  oi  the  Committee, 
and  Air.  George  E.  Cole,  a  member,  were 
invited  to  address  the  City  Club  at  a  noon 
luncheon  on  Monday,  the  29th  instant. 
yir.  Alfred  L.  Baker  presided. 

Walter  S.  Rogers 

"There  are  two  distinct  political  sit- 
uations in  Illinois.  There  are  the  per- 
sonal political  campaigns  being  con- 
ducted ]\A-  the  candidates  of  the  various 
parties.  Cutting  across  party  lines, 
there  is  a  contest,  the  result  of  which 
will  determine  w'hether  Illinois  is  to  be 
controlled  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
]Deople  or  operated  as  a  private  estab- 
lishment in  the  interest  of  a  few.  This 
contest  in  IlHnois  is  akin  to  that  being 
carried  on  in  other  states.  The  real  is- 
sue here  and  elsewhere  is  joined  over 
the  question  as  to  whether  we  are  to 
continue  to  live  under  a  commercial- 
ized government  or  imder  a  responsive, 
l)opular   government. 

The   Breakdo^v'n  of  Representative 
Government 

"Here  in  Illinois  representative  gov- 
ernment has  ceased  to  exist.  According 
to  the  text  1x)oks.  representatives  se- 
lected by  the  people  meet  in  Springfield 
and  enact  such  laws  as  mav  be  needed 
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for  the  common  welfare.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  people  have  not  elected  a 
General  Assembly  for  years. 

"Two  years  ago  when  the  present 
General  Assembly  was  elected,  in  thir- 
ty-five of  the  fifty-one  districts  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  to- 
gether nominated  but  three  men  to  fill 
the  three  vacancies.  By  means  of  tliis 
fine  example  of  team  work  the  voter 
was  disfranchised,  as  his  vote  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  result.  In  the  re- 
maining sixteen  districts  the  two  major 
parties  nominated  but  four  candidates, 
so  that  in  these  districts  the  best  the 
v^oter  could  do  was  to  reject  one  of  the 
four. 

"Not  only  had  the  voter  practically 
no  voice  at  the  election,  but  in  most 
cases  he  had  no  voice  in  the  selection 
of  the  candidates.  In  district  after  dis- 
trict the  nomination  was  simply  gi-ven 
to  the  candidate  by  the  political  boss. 

"When  the  Legislature  so  selected 
convened  Shurtleff,  who  wears  a  Re- 
publican mask,  was  elected  Speaker  by 
a  bi-partisan  combination  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  receiving  sixty-one 
Democratic  and  twenty-four  Republican 
votes.  Of  the  eighty-nine  Republicans 
in  the  House,  only  twenty- four  voted 
for  Shurtleff  for  Speaker. 

"After  the  election  of  the  Speaker  an 
attempt  was  made  to  modify  the  rules 
of  the  Legislature  in  such  a  way  as  to 
take  from  the  Speaker  some  of  his 
autocratic  power.  The  Illinois  House 
of  Representatives  has  the  same  prob- 
lems regarding  rules  as  has  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives.  The  at- 
tempt to  modify  the  rules  in  the  Illinois 
House   was   defeated. 

Autocratic  Pov^er  of  the  Speaker 

"During  the  months  of  January  and 
February  the  House  was  in  session  a 
total  of  forty-eight  hours  and  thirty-five 
minutes,  which  is  a  good  example  of 
the  value  of  organization  in  reducing 
working  hours.  The  time  of  the  mem- 
bers was  not  taken  up  by  committee 
work,  as  bi-partisan  Speaker  Shurtlefi^ 
refused  to  appoint  the  committees.  The 
bulk  of  the  committees  were  not  ap- 
pointed until  the  House  had  been  in 
session  two  months.  This  interval  gave 
the  Speaker  time  to  learn  what  meas- 
ures were  to  be  introduced  and  to  get 


a  line  on  the  new  members.  This  de- 
lay of  two  months  was  planned  for 
still  another  reason.  It  permitted  busi- 
ness to  accumulate  and  threw  all  the 
work  of  the  Legislature  into  a  few 
weeks.  As  a  result,  during  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  session  the  regular  rules 
of  the  House  were  lost  sight  of  and 
business  was  conducted  largely  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules.  This  worked  out 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  Speaker 
autocratic  power  over  legislation.  He 
dictated  what  measures  would  be  con- 
sidered and  what  would  not. 

"Not  only  could  the  speaker  deter- 
mine the  course  of  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  but,  having  care- 
fully selected  the  committees,  he,  to- 
gether with  those  about  him,  controlled 
the  action  of  the  committees.  Favor- 
ite ways  of  killing  legislation  were  for 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  which 
a  measure  not  acceptable  to  the  organiza- 
tion was  referred,  to  refuse  to  call  his 
committee  together  or,  if  he  did 
hold  a  committee  meeting,  have  the 
measure  placed  on  the  committee  table, 
there  being  no  way  under  the  rules 
whereby  a  measure  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee can  be  brought  before  the  House 
unless  reported  back  by  the  committee. 
Holding  a  measure  in  committee  avoids 
the  necessity  of  those  opposed  to  the 
measure  appearing  on  the  House  jour- 
nal as  voting  against  it.  Just  put  it 
down  that  any  man  who  maneuvers  to 
prevent  his  actions  becoming  a  matter 
of   record  is  a  crook. 

The  Bi-partisan  Combine 

"By  a  vote  of  55  of  the  127  Repub- 
licans and  53  of  the  yy  Democrats  in 
the  General  Assembly,  a  bi-partisan 
combination  of  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans similar  to  that  which  elected 
Shurtlefl:'  Speaker  later  in  the  session 
elected  William  Lorimer  Senator.  The 
character  of  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  can  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  confessions  and  grand  jury 
investigations  have  shown  that  money 
was  paid  to  members  of  the  Legislature 
for  voting  for  William  Lorimer  for 
Senator,  and  that  a  'jack-pot'  fund, 
made  up  of  money  paid  in  by  people 
who  wanted  certain  measures  enacted  or 
killed,  was  distributed  among  certain 
members  of  the  Legislature. 
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"Consider  briefly  what  happened  to 
some  of  the  important  measures  that 
were  before  the  Legislature.  The  State 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  forty-five  to  noth- 
ing, passed  a  bill  advocated  by  the  lead- 
ing commercial  organizations  of  the 
state  granting  to  the  railroad  atid  ware- 
house commission  jurisdiction  over  ex- 
press companies.  The  Commission  mav 
liave  such  jurisdiction  now.  This  bill, 
which  would  have  settled  the  question 
of  jurisdiction,  was  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Corporations.  The 
citizens  favoring  the  bill  tried  for  weeks 
to  get  a  hearing  before  the  committee. 
Hearings  were  promised.  The  prom- 
ises were  broken.  Finally  Chairman 
McLaughlin  of  the  committee  bluntly 
and  insolently  told  the  business  men : 
'"^^ou  ain't  going  to  have  no  hearing.' 
There  was  no  hearing.  The  commit- 
tee never  acted  on  the  bill ;  consequently 
it  never  came  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration. 

Commission  Government  Bill  Mutilated 

"The  smaller  cities  of  the  state  are 
anxious  to  organize  under  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government.  At  the  reg- 
ular session  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
forty-three  to  two,  passed  a  bill  giving 
such  authorization.  In  the  House  this 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Municipal  Corporations,  of  which  Mr. 
Erickson  is  chairman.  Not  until  three 
days  before  the  House  was  to  adjourn 
for  the  Summer  did  Erickson  call  his 
committee  together  to  give  the  meas- 
ure consideration.  Then  he  allowed  but 
thirty  minutes  for  the  presentation  of 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  bill  containing 
forty  pages  of  printed  matter.  A  mo- 
tion was  made  that  the  bill  be  reported 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  pass.  Representative 
Walter  Lantz  moved,  as  a  substitute, 
that  the  recommendation  be  that  the  bill 
do  not  pass.  That  was  a  parliamentary 
])ungle.  Such  a  motion  would  have 
sent  the  bill  to  the  House,  where  the 
members  would  have  to  go  on  record 
for  or  against  it.  Lantz,  aided  by 
knowing  looks  from  the  chairman,  real- 
ized this.  The  motion  was  withdrawn. 
Another  motion  was  made  and  carried 
that  the  bill  lie  on  the  committee  table. 
At  the  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  however,  a  commission  form 


of  government  bill  was  ])assed.  The  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  State  inter- 
ested in  the  measure  brought  sufficient 
]:)ressure  to  bear  to  require  the  passage 
of  a  bill.  The  House,  however,  mutilat- 
ed the  bill  l)y  making  the  clause  provid- 
ing for  a  recall  of  a  faithless  public  ser- 
vant depend  upon  a  petition  signed  by 
sevent-five  per  cent  of  the  voters.  This 
change,  nullifying  an  essential  safeguard, 
renders  the  entire  law  unacceptable. 

Dlection  Reform  Killed 

"Election  officials  throughout  the 
state  drafted  bills  intended  to  clear  up 
doubtful  points  in  the  election  laws  and 
to  purify  elections.  The  bill  was  sent 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Elections. 
Only  after  public  sentiment  was  aroused 
in  favor  of  the  bills  was  it  possible  to 
get  a  committee  hearing.  The  hearing 
was  held  in  the  last  week  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  hearing  over,  the  committee 
went  into  executive  session.  The  bills 
were  never  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

"These  are  merely  examples  showing 
what  happens  to  measures  of  great  pub- 
lic importance.  Many  other  instances 
might  be  cited. 

"Illinois  is  backward  in  many  re- 
spects owing  to  the  lack  of  needed  leg- 
islation. Our  taxing  system  is  one  that 
puts  a  premium  on  perjurv  and  penal- 
izes the  honest.  Our  judicial  procedure 
needs  revision.  Legislation  is  needed 
to  insure  reasonable  compensation  to 
the  injured  employe.  There  are  few 
jilaces  which  claim  to  be  civilized  where 
an  injured  employe  is  less  certain  of  re- 
ceiving adequate  compensation  than 
here  in  Illinois.  The  national  govern- 
ment and  manv  of  the  states  have  pro- 
hibited the  giving  of  passes,  yet  here  in 
Illinois  attempts  to  secure  anti-pass  legis- 
lation have  failed.  These  are  also 
merely  illustrations. 

A  *' Jack-Pot"  Legislature 

"A  Legislature  practically  appointed 
1iy  political  bosses,  having  a  cash  regis- 
ter in  the  form  of  a  'jack-pot,'  working 
under  rules  which  make  easy  the  kill- 
ing or  mutilating  of  legislation  and 
which  does  not  enact  measures  needed 
and  demanded  by  the  people  of  the 
state,  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  the  state.     Not  only 
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did  the  last  Legislature  not  represent 
the  people,  but  it  was  an  actual  menace 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

"Not  only  are  legitimate  business  in- 
terests made  to  suffer,  but  our  institu- 
tions are  cheapened  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  How  much  pride  will  the  young 
people  who  are  now  reading  of  a  pur- 
chased senatorship  and  'jack-pot'  funds, 
have  in  the  great  state  of  Illinois?  Will 
Illinois  have  the  same  significance  to 
them  as  it  has  to  the  men  one  finds 
throughout  the  state,  who  love  Illinois 
and  who  fondly  remember  listening  to 
Lincoln  and  who  worked  and  voted  for 
him  and  for  Grant?  I  tell  you 
that  a  loss  of  confidence  in  our  institu- 
tions, a  loss  of  pride  in  them,  is  as  seri- 
ous loss  as  we  as  individuals  and  as  a 
community  can   suffer. 

"The  question  is:  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  about  it?  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  to  restore  representative  gov- 
ernment in  Illinois?  Elect  better  men 
to  the  Legislature,  surely ;  but  some- 
thing must  be  wrong  with  a  system 
which  permits  of  such  abuses.  And  we 
are  confirmed  in  this  by  the  fact  that 
other  states  have  had  similar  experi- 
ences and  are  busilv  engaged  in  remod- 
eling their  institutions  with  a  view  to 
destroying  the  power  pi  the  political 
and  commercial  hierarchy  now  in  con- 
trol and  supplanting  it  with  a  real 
democratic  popular  government. 

A  Constructive  Program 

"The  Committee  of  Seven  has  con- 
fidence that  a  popular  government  can 
be  established  and  maintained  in  Illi- 
nois. We  are  advocating  certain 
changes  in  our  laws,  which,  we  believe, 
will  do  much  toward  restoring  truly 
representative  government.  Not  only  are 
we  presenting  a  constructive  program 
but  wherever  we  go  we  ask  for  con- 
structive suggestions.  If  anyone  has  a 
better  program  than  ours  we  will  glad- 
ly  take   it   up. 

The  Committee  is  advocating  a  state- 
wide civil  service  law  designed  to  take 
public  emploves  out  of  politics,  to  take 
them  out  of  the  control  of  political 
bosses,  and  to  give  the  people  of 
the  state  of  Illinois  a  carefully  selected, 
experienced  set  of  emploves  who  will 
take  pride  in  their  work  and  render 
faithful    and    devoted    service.      A    man 


who  now  holds  a  public  appointive  office 
is  a  slave.  He  can't  say  his  soul  is  his 
own.  He  can't  express  an  idea  or  an 
opinion  unless  he  first  knows  that  it  is 
in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  politi- 
cal boss  who  controls  his  job.  An  ade- 
quate civil  service  law  will  set  such  men 
free. 

"The  Committee  is  advocating  a  cor- 
rupt practices  act,  limiting  the  amount 
that  a  candidate  and  his  friends  may 
spend  in  seeking  office  and  requiring  the 
publication,  under  oath,  of  itemized 
statements  of  all  campaign  receipts  and 
expenditures.  At  it  is  now,  the  man  with 
a  'barrel'  or  a  large  campaign  fund,  con- 
tributed by  those  who  expect  to  get  some- 
thing in  return  for  their  money,  has  an 
immense  advantage  over  the  honest  man 
without  money.  It  have  watched  a  great 
many  political  campaigns.  I  have  never 
seen  a  campaign  where  a  crook  was  run- 
ning where  that  crook  was  not  amply 
supplied  whh  funds.  Who  puts  up  the 
monev  and  why?  Does  anyone  endow 
a   crook   for  philanthropic  reasons? 

"The  Committee  is  also  advocating  a 
state  initiative  and  referendum.  The 
referendum  is  in  wide  use  in  this  coun- 
trv  and  is  the  best  safeguard  yet  de- 
vised to  prevent  legislative  bodies  from 
voting  away  the  rights  of  the  public. 
There  is  no  point  in  paying  a  man's 
campaign  expenses,  in  bribing  him  to 
vote  for  a  measure,  when  a  petition 
may  be  filed  requiring  the  submission 
of  the  measure  to  popular  vote. 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum 

"Through  the  initiative  it  is  possible 
to  enact  needed  legislation  when  it  is 
found  impossible  to  secure  such  legis- 
lation through  the  General  Assembly. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  secure  a  pe- 
tition signed  by  eight  per  cent  of  the 
voters  of  the  state  and  the  measure  men- 
tioned in  the  petition  will  be  submitted  to 
popular  vote  for  adoption  or  rejection. 
The  initiative  takes  from  the  legislator 
his  value  as  an  instrument  in  warding 
off  or  killing  legislation. 

"No  one  but  the  individual  who  is 
setting  up  a  strawman  as  a  target  has 
any  idea  of  superseding  the  Legislature 
bv  having  all  measures  acted  upon  bv 
the  people.  Roth  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum as  conceived  in  this  country 
are  looked   upon  as  devices  intended  to 
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check  and  correct  the  action  of  Icgis- 
latix'c    bodies. 

"Measures  of  j^reat  pulilic  inijiortance 
should  he  sul)mitted  to  the  people.  Only 
throuii-h  the  discussion  of  ijreat  issues 
can  the  people  be  kept  interested  in  pub- 
lic afifairs. 

"Time  after  time  men  have  yielded 
to  teniptat'on  and  accepted  bribes  sim- 
jily  because  the  aniounl  olTered  to  them 
was  so  s^rcat  as  to  break  down  their 
power  of  resistance.  1^'iftccn  or  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  which  may  be  a  mere 
tritle  com])ared  with  the  value  of  a  fran- 
chise or  a  privileg'c.  means  economic  in- 
dcj^iendence  for  the  ordinary  man  and  is 
a  suiu  lart^er  than  he  can  possibly  save 
in  a  lifetime.  It  is  a  moral  crime  to 
put  a  man  in  a  position  wdiere  he  may 
be  so  temnted,  when  it  is  unnecessary 
to  do  so.  The  initiative  and  referendum 
prevents  bribery.  The  leg-islator  has  lit- 
tle to  sell.  He  cannot  prevent  lesjisla- 
tion.  and  the  people  hold  a  veto  power 
over  wdiat  is  enacted. 

"The  Committee  stands  for  civil  serv^ 
ice.  for  a  corrupt  practices  act,  for  the 
init'ative  and  referendum,  as  parts  of  a 
new  system  of  government  which  will 
be  truh'  democratic  and  which  Avill  be 
responsive  to  the  demands  and  need^ 
of  the  people  of  the  state.  No  one  of 
these  measures  by  itself  will  be  fullv 
successful.  This  is  illrstrated  bv  the 
(firect  primary.  The  enactment  of  our 
first  primary  law  was  the  result  of  great 
public  pressure.  Our  bter  laws  have 
come  comparatively  easily  becaus"  the 
political  powers  that  be  found  th?t  a 
direct  primary  law  \yould  not  harm 
them  very  much.  The  value  of  a  direct 
primary  law.  however,  woubl  be  "reatlv 
increased  were  it  safeguarded  by  an 
adequate  corrupt  practices  art.  -^nd 
strengthened  by  the  removal  of  public 
lob  holders  from  the  political  arena, 
backed  up  bv  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, and  thus  made  a  part  of  a  real 
deinocratic   system   of   government. 

Parly  System  Must  Be  Responsive 

"We  are  not  opposed  to  party  orgnn- 
ization.  This  government  cannot  be 
run  without  part'es.  We  do  insist,  how- 
ever, that  not  only  honestv  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  pulilic  demands  should 
be  foimd  in  our  state  government,  but 
that  honestv   and   rcs])f>nsiyeness   to    the 


will  of  the  members  of  the  party  should 
be  found  in  party  organizations.  A 
party  organization,  consisting  of  a  group 
of  men,  wdio,  for  selfish  purposes,  hood- 
wink a  section  of  the  peo])le  into  believ- 
ing that  they  are  members  of  a  real 
party  organization,  standing  for  real 
principles  and  measures,  is  a  sham  and 
a  lie ;  and  the  man  wdio  thinks  he  is  a 
member  of  a  real  organization  wdien  in 
reality  the  organization  is  only  a  dummy 
one,  is  a  plain  every  day  fool.  What 
we  need  in  Illinois  as  much  as  anything 
else  are  real,  live,  virile,  party  organiza- 
tions headed  by  men  of  principle,  who 
are  capable  of  intelligent  leadership. 

"Thus  far  there  is  no  open  opposi- 
tion to  the  ])rogram  advanced  by  the 
Committee.  There  is.  however,  a  sub- 
tle, underlying  o]:)position.  That  people 
wdio  are  profiting  by  the  present  politi- 
cal arrangement  in  Illinois  will  allow 
their  advantages  to  be  taken  away  with- 
out a  fight  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  sup- 
posed. That  some  ])eople  do  profit,  and 
profit  enormously,  under  present  condi- 
tions is  unquestioned.  Otherwdse,  how^ 
account  for  the  immense  campaign  funds 
and  'jack-pots'  and  the  fund  used  for 
bribing  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
vote  for  Senator  Lorimer.  To  the  man 
or  group  of  men  who  profit  by  such  an 
arrangement  there  is  no  appeal. 

Itusiuess  That  Corrupts  is  Piracy 

"I  want  to  say  here  that  any  business 
the  nature  of  wdiich  is  such  that,  in  or- 
der to  make  a  profit,  it  is  necessary  to 
corrupt  legislators  and  to  have  unfair 
advantages  is  not  a  legitimate  business. 
It  is  a  form  of  piracy  and  shoukl  be 
dealt  with  as  such. 

"There  are  men  wdio  think  they  must 
corrupt  public  officials  to  obtain  fair 
treatment.  Such  men  can  free  them- 
selves from  any  such  supposed  neces- 
sity through  the  enactment ■  of  .an  in- 
itiative and  a  referendum  amendment, 
by  means  of  which,  if  unjustly  treated, 
as  will  then  be  unlikely,  an  appeal  can 
be  made  to  the  ])Cople  at  large  at  a 
nmch  less  expense  than  it  costs  to  keep 
a  Legislature  bribed.  Not  only  is  the 
cost  less  but  one,  at  the  same  time,  main- 
tains   his    self-respect. 

"There  are  a  class  of  jx^^ple  who  shv 
at  a  proposal  such  as  the  initiative  and 
refcrendnm   because   they    fear   to   jilacc 
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more  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
I  beheve  that  the  people  of  Illinois  are 
honest  and  intelligent.  I  believe  they 
are  selfish  enough  and  have  brains 
enough  to  see  that  they  cannot  injure 
property  rights  vvidiout  injury  to  them- 
selves. Then,  too,  almost  everybody  in 
Illinois  owns  property,  which  he  is  in- 
terested in  keeping  and  having  pro- 
tected. Don't  forget  in  this  connection 
that  this  is  one  of  the  richest  farming 
states  in  the  country,  that  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  wealthy 
farmers  who  are  vitally  interested  in 
property  rights.  This  fear  of  the  peo- 
ple leads  back  to  the  fundamental  prop- 
osition that  we  must  trust  somebody. 
The  question  is :  Whom  are  we  going  to 
trust?  Are  we  willing  to  trust  the  group 
that  was  in  control  of  the  last  General 
Assembly  in  preference  to  trusting  the 
whole  people? 

"This  effort  to  restore  representative 
government  in  Illinois  should  especially 
appeal  to  members  of  the  City  Club,  of 
the  Association  of  Commerce,  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  of  the  Retail  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  Illinois,  and  sim- 
ilar organizations,  as  members  of  these 
organizations  are  studying  public  prob- 
lems and  using  their  power  and  energy 
in  furthering  needed  progressive  legis- 
lation. Practically  all  such  work  is  lost, 
unless  the  Legislature  at  Springfield  is 
made  up  of  men  who  will  honestly  give 
consideration  to  such  proposals  and  who 
will  act  upon  their  honest  convictions. 
Not  until  Illinois  has  a  really  repre- 
sentative government  will  such  pro- 
posals  receive   consideration. 

Big  Issues  Involved 

"We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  great  human  values  are  involved  in 
this  struggle.  To  the  Legislature  we 
must  look  for  law^s  regarding  sanitation, 
providing  for  the  care  of  the  blind,  the 
pauper  old  and  the  insane,  for  laws 
dealing  with  relations  between  employer 
and  employe.  The  actions  of  the  Leg- 
islature have  much  to  do  with  determin- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  we  live, 
much  to  do  with  determining  whether 
we  are  to  be  exploited  or  not. 

"We  (I  speak  now  in  behalf  of  the 
Committee  of  Seven)  believe  that  rep- 
resentative government  in  Illinois  does 
not  exist.     We  believe  the  patriotic  cit- 


izens of  the  state  should  busy  themselves 
in  working  out  such  changes  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government  as  will  result  in  the 
powers  of  the  great  state  of  Illinois 
being  used  to  further  in  a  broad,  hu- 
manitarian way.  the  social  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

"We  believe  in  a  direct  primary  law. 
We  believe  that  the  people  throughout 
the  state  should  organize  and  work  for 
the  enactment  of  a  state-wide  civil  serv- 
ice law,  of  an  adequate  corrupt  practices 
act  and  for  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution providing  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum. 

"We,  on  our  part,  as  a  committee,  are 
furthering  this  movement  by  holding 
mass  meetings  throughout  the  state,  at 
which  these  issues  are  discussed.  We  are 
circulating  a  petition  asking  that  these 
three  propositions  be  put  on  the  Little 
Ballot  next  November ;  we  are  getting 
in  touch  with  as  many  organizations 
and  influential  individuals  throughout 
the  state  as  we  can  find  wath  a  view  to 
co-operating   with   them. 

"We  want  and  solicit  the  help  and 
co-operation  of  every  citizen  to  whom 
such   a   program   appeals."     (Applause.) 

George  E.  Cole 

"The  other  day  Alderman  Merriam 
said  to  me,  'Mr.  Cole,  I  should  think 
that  a  man  who  has  been  in  this  work 
as  long  as  you  have  would  be  utterly 
discouraged.'  My  answer  was,  that  at 
no  time  since  this  work  started  had  I 
felt  as  optimistic  as  I  do  now,  and  as 
sure  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good 
government.      (Applause.) 

All  Optimistic  Outlook 

"I  went  to  Peoria  last  June  in  com- 
pany with  some  thirty  men  from  Chi- 
cago who  represented  all  classes  of 
honest  opinion.  At  the  conference 
there,  the  discussion  ran  the  whole 
gamut  from  strong  radicalism  to  strong 
conservatism.  But  by  5  o'clock  the 
next  afternoon  we  had  agreed  unani- 
mously upon  the  program  which  has 
just  been  described  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
that  is,  state-wide  civil  service,  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  and  the  cor- 
rupt practices  act.  Fifteen,  ten,  five, 
even  one  year  ago,  that  could  not  have 
occurred  in  the  state  of  Illinois.     (Ap- 
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plausc.  I  That  is  why  i  am  sure  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  this  movement. 
"In  reading  history  we  do  not  realize 
altogether  how  things  happen,  and 
how  slowly  they  come  about.  In  the 
American  Re\olution  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  elapsed  between  the  adop- 
tion of  the  first  act  of  parliament  to 
w  Inch  we  objected,  and  the  final  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution.  That  quarter 
of  a  century  was  not  uninterrupted 
progress ;  it  was  a  series  of  setbacks 
and  defeats,  but  it  kept  coming  on, 
coming  on,  until  the  final  triumph. 
Thirty  years  i)assed  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  South  Carolina  nullification 
acts  before  Lincoln  signed  the  eman- 
cipation proclamation.  That  period, 
too,  was  a  period  of  defeats  and  dis- 
couragements, but  all  the  time  an  ir- 
resistible public  sentiment  was  being 
built  up.  That  is  what  we  have  been 
piling  up  in  this  county,  in  this  city, 
and  in  this  state — an  irresistible  public 
sentiment.  That  is  the  one  irresistible 
thing  that  is  going  to  win  honestly. 

Minority  Representation  a  Failure 

"Broadly,  of  course,  this  matter  of 
honesty  and  reform  in  the  state  of 
Illinois  is  not  as  great  an  event  his- 
torically as  the  Revolution  and  the  Re- 
bellion, but  locally  it  is,  perhaps,  as  im- 
portant. We  hear  a  good  deal  about 
representative  government  as  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  we  should  cling. 
But  we  do  not  have  representative 
government  in  Illinois  and  have  not 
had  it  for  thirty  years — at  least,  so  far 
as  our  legislature  is  concerned.  Our 
minority  representation  plan  has  made 
representative  government  impossible. 
T  doubt  if  there  are  half  a  dozen  men 
in  this  room  who  have  ever  voted  for 
a  member  of  the  legislature  in  the 
lower  house  where  his  vote  has 
counted  for  anything.  If  they  did  they 
went  outside  of  party  lines  to  do  it. 

"Now  what  is  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum, for  which  the  Committee  of 
Seven  stands?  The  initiative  and  refer- 
endum is  really  an  intelligent,  up-to-date 
method  of  restoring  the  old  New  Eng- 
land township  government,  and  adapt- 
ing it  to  large  commonwealths.  Let 
us  see  how  that  would  have  worked  in 
the  last  few  years  with  some  of    the 


questions  that  have  been  before  us  as 
a  community. 

"A  few  years  ago  a  sustained  and 
intelligent  effort  was  made  to  secure 
the  cnacttnent  of  a  comprehensive  civil 
service  law  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  That 
effort  was  backed  by  a  strong  public 
oi)inion.  The  legislature  had  been  con- 
sidering the  (juestion  for  months.  One 
day  there  came  into  my  office  seven 
of  the  very  best  members  of  the  legis- 
lature in  the  lower  house,  every  one 
of  them  honest  and  aggressive  in  the 
cause  of  civil  service.  They  came  to 
me  and  said,  'Mr.  Cole,  we  have  come 
here  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  we  can- 
not adopt  this  legislation.  We  can- 
not carry  a  comprehensive  civil  serv- 
ice law\  We  believe  that  we  can  get 
a  partial  civil  service  law  applying  to 
the  charitable  institutions.  There  is 
not  a  single  leader  that  is  honestly  for 
that  law.  They  are  knifing  it  secretly. 
Public  sentiment  is  so  strong  that  they 
can  probably  be  forced  to  give  us  a 
partial  law  if  we  will  accept  it;  we 
cannot,  however,  get  a  comprehensive 
civil  service  law.'  I  discussed  the  sit- 
uation with  them  thoroughly  on  that 
day  and  the  next,  and  after  talking  the 
matter  over  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Legislative  Voters'  League,  I  advised 
them  to  take  the  partial  law — which  was 
later  done,  and  the  legislation  secured. 
Supposing,  however,  we  had  had  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  what  would 
have  been  the  result?  We  could  have 
said  to  those  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture: 'Gentlemen,  pass  that  law! 
Pass  it  as  it  is  written!  That  law  has 
been  approved  by  some  of  the  best  le- 
gal talent  in  the  state  of  Illinois  and 
by  others  who  have  given  it  thorough 
consideration.  It  is  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  law.  Pass  it  as  it  is  or  we 
will  appeal  to  the  people  through  the 
referendum.'  That  law  would  have 
been  passed.  That  is  what  the  initia- 
tive and  the  referendum  will  do.  Ob- 
viously, it  is  not  intended  that  every 
law  that  is  passed  must  be  submitted 
to  a  referendum.  It  is  intended,  how- 
ever, that  the  legislature  shall  know 
that  back  of  the  law  is  public  opinion 
and  public  opinion  that  is  effective. 
It  is  representative  government  with  a 
bia:  stick. 
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Pass  Reform  and  the  Salary  Bill 

"Here  is  another  illustration  of  my 
point :  An  effort  was  made  some  time 
ago  to  do  away  with  passes  in  the  state 
of  Illinois.  Some  of  our  big  political 
leaders  announced  themselves  as  in 
favor  of  such  legislation ;  they  did  not 
favor  it  honestly,  but  they  pretended 
to,  for  they  knew  that  public  opinion 
demanded  it.  A  bill  was  therefore 
introduced  in  the  General  Assembly 
doing  away  with  passes  in  the  state  of 
Illinois.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  insisted,  however,  that  if 
passes  were  to  be  abolished,  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  increased  trans- 
portation expenses  by  increased  sal- 
aries. So  a  bill  was  introduced,  raising 
the  salaries  from  one  to  two  thousand 
dollars  per  session — a  not  unreasonable 
sum.  The  salary  bill  was  passed,  but 
the  pass  bill  never  got  out  of  commit- 
tee, and  is  not  out  of  committee  yet. 
(Laughter.)  If  we  had  had  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  we  could  have 
told  these  gentlemen :  'If  you  don't 
pass  those  bills  together  Ave  wmII  put 
them  to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  you 
will  run  the  risk  of  losing  your  salary 
bill  at  the  same  time  that  the  pass  bill 
is  endorsed.'  Under  those  circum- 
stances, I  believe  both  bills  would  have 
passed.  That  story  illustrates  wdiy  we 
want  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
Nbw^  wdiy  do  we  want  the  civil  service 
law? 


Civil  Service  and  the  Padded  Payroll 

"Civil  service  will  wipe  out  the 
stuffed  pay  roll.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Secretary  of  the  Legislative  Voters' 
League,  with  some  assistance,  analyzed 
the  legislative  pay  roll  and  gave  pub- 
licity to  what  he  found.  He  found 
that  if  every  man  on  the  pay  roll 
should  come  to  Springfield  at  the  same 
time  to  report  for  duty,  the  corridors 
of  the  State  House  would  be  so  full 
that  the  crowd  would  be  forced  out 
into  the  street,  not  only  blocking  the 
work  of  the  legislature,  but  stopping 
the  traffic  on  the  streets.  It  is  that 
condition  of  things  which  the  civil 
service  is  intended  to  cure. 

"The  meaning  and  need  of  a  corrupt 
practices  act  are  so  obvious  and  so 
well  understood  that  any  statement 
as  to  why  we  support  it  is  not  needed. 

"I  want  to  drive  home  to  the  con- 
science of  each  individual,  his  part  in 
this  business.  I  preached  a  sermon  the 
other  day  up  in  Wilmette.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  give  you  the  sermon,  but  I  will 
give  you  the  text,  which  you  can  find  in 
the  third  chapter  of  Revelations : 
'TJicsc  things  saith  he  that  hath  the 
sci'cii  Spirits  of  God,  and  the  seven 
stars:  I  knoic  thy  works,  thai  thou 
hast  a  name,  that  thou  lii'est,  and  art 
dead.     That  is  the  State  of  Illinois. 

"  'Be  zi'atchfid  and  strengthen  the 
things  zvhich  remain,  that  are  ready  to 
die;  for  I  have  not  found  thy  zvorks 
perfect    before    God.'      Those    are    the 
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On  Monday,  the  19th  instant,  Mr. 
Francis  J.  Heney,  weh  known  for  his 
prosecution  of  the  Oregon  land  frauds 
and  also  the  prosecution  of  the  San 
Francisco  graft  cases,  spoke  before  the 
City  Club  on  the  subject  of  "Some  As- 
pects of  the  Conservation  Movement.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  however,  he 
also  took  occasion  to  endorse  the  move- 
ment now  on  foot  in  Illinois  for  the 
establishment  of  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum as  a  part  of  the  machinery  of 
the  State  government.  Alderman  Charles 
Edward  Merriam  introduced  the  speaker. 

Francis  J.  Heney 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I 
heard  a  man  describe  the  difference  be- 
tween an  insurgent  and  a  stand-patter 
the  other  day  in  this  way :  He  said  a 
'^tand-patter  is  willing 'to  accept  the  label 
<n  a  can  of  tomatoes  as  being  sufficient 
'*"  evidence  that  the  can  contains  tomatoes 
(although  it  may,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
contain  corn),  whereas  an  insurgent 
wants  to  look  inside  the  can  and  see 
whether  it  really  has  tomatoes  in  it  or 
not. 

''Now,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  give 
you  any  idea  of  my  conception  of  what 
insurgency  means  except  by  going  into 
a  general  statement  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  United  States  today,  and 
the  cause  of  these  conditions.  We  all 
feel  that  our  prosperity  in  a  material 
sense  has  been  very  great,  and  that  we 
want  that  prosperity  to  continue,  but 
there  is  an  underlying  feeling  of  unrest 
growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  impres- 
sion prevails  among  all  of  us,  perhaps, 
that  some  men  are  getting  a  little  more 
than  their  share  of  this  prosperity.  We 
want  to  see  it  distributed  a  little  more 
evenly  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

"Before  we  can  undertake  to  remedy 
an  evil  we  must  first  find  out  what 
caused  it.     Mr.  Taft  said  not  long  ago 


that  lie  did  not  know  what  caused  the 
high  price  of  living,  and  I  will  not  be 
presumptuous  enough  to  say  that  I  do 
know,  but  I  want  to  point  out  to  you 
some  of  the  conditions  which  have  exist- 
ed in  the  United  States  which  may  per- 
haps account  for  the  inequalities  now 
existing  in  the  ownership  of  private 
property. 

The  Menace  of  Great  Wealth 

"To  begin  with,  please  do  not  put  me 
down  as  a  man  who  is  opposed  to  any 
man  getting  all  that  his  talents  entitle 
him  to.  I  am  not  a  socialist  in  the  sense 
that  everything  should  be  divided  equally 
among  all  of  us.  On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  highest  development  of  the 
human  race  can  be  attained  by  an 
amount  of  individualism  sufficient,  at 
least,  to  give  every  man  a  chance,  a 
prize  to  work  for  (if  you  want  to  put 
it  that  way)  in  the  development  of  his 
faculties.  But  away  back  in  1826,  in  one 
of  his  famous  speeches,  the  one  at 
Plymouth  Rock,  I  think,  Daniel  Web- 
ster told  us  that  any  country  whose  laws 
are  so  framed  as  to  permit  the  accumu- 
lation of  large  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  must  inevitably  reach  one  of  two 
ends :  either  the  many  will  become  sub- 
servient to  the  few,  or  the  many  by  force 
and  violence  will  take  from  the  few 
that  property  and  redistribute  it.  Now, 
there  is  a  certain  philosophy  in  that,  and 
those  words  were  uttered  by  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  we  ever  had  in  this 
country.  I  know  that  too  many  of  us 
arc  inclined  to  think  that  a  man  is  a 
demagogue  the  moment  he  commences 
to  talk  about  restricting  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  any  in- 
dividual. But  the  men  who  got  up  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  feared 
power.  They  were  afraid  to  trust  to 
the  states  the  power  to  tax  imports  or 
exports     from     one     state     to     another. 
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Why?  Because  of  the  selfishness  that  is 
in  the  human  race,  and  the  dangers  that 
might  arise,  and  the  friction  that  might 
occur  from  one  state  trying  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  people  in  another  state 
through  taxing  its  imports  or  exports. 
They  were  also  afraid  to  trust  power  in 
the  hands  of  an  individual. 

Efficiency  Not  the  Only  Test 

"We  all  concede  that  a  monarchical 
form  of  government  is  capable  of  being 
more  efficient  than  a  democratic  form  of 
go\ernment.  There  cannot  be  any  ques- 
tion about  that.  The  great  railroad  cor- 
porations can  be  run  better  by  a  one- 
man  power  than  they  can  by  a  demo- 
cratic _  government  of  stockholders. 
There  is  danger  in  the  one-man  power, 
however,  whether  applied  to  public  busi- 
ness or  private  business.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  public  business  can- 
not be  run  without  corruption,  and  to 
contrast  private  business  with  it.  We 
have  had  some  recent  illustrations  of 
how  corruption  may  creep  into  private 
corporations  in  some  of  the  states  of  this 
Union.  Probably  it  would  not  apply  to 
Illinois  or  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
but  it  would  to  some  other  large  cor- 
porations. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  have  illus- 
trated what  can  be  done  by  government 
control  in  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  You  have  had  no  rumors  of  cor- 
ruption or  inefficiency.  On  the  contrary, 
the  whole  civilized  world  looks  with 
wonder  and  admiration  at  what  we,  as  a 
people,  as  a  government,  have  done 
there.  But  if  we  could  do  that,  perhaps 
we  could  build  a  transcontinental  rail- 
road; perhaps  we  could  have  built  all 
the  transcontinental  railroads.  Before 
I  have  finished  today  you  will  perhaps 
see  what  a  difference  it  would  have 
made  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  in 
this  country  had  we  done  so. 

"I  want  to  premise  now  by  laying 
down  this  proposition — and  I  am  mere- 
ly quoting  another  man,  Mr.  Frederick 
Howe — :  'Alonopolies  and  trusts  have 
not  been  created  in  this  country  by  lazv- 
brcakcrs  so  much  as  they  have  been  cre- 
ated by  lawmakers.'  Before  I  have  com- 
pleted my  talk  you  will  see  that  this  is 
absolutely  true. 

''We  began  our  national  existence 
about   130  years  ago  with  a  little  strip 
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of  country  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
gradually  spreading  out.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  original  colonies  claimed  the 
land  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  River. 
There  was  some  dispute  about  which  of 
those  colonies  owned  Illinois,  but  finally 
the  whole  question  was  settled  by  the 
cession  of  the  land  lying  between  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  the  general  government. 
Thereupon  about  three  millions  of  peo- 
ple owned  a  vast  domain  in  common.  It 
contained  timber.  It  contained  all  the 
coal  lands  which  are  now  owned — more 
than  96  per  cent  of  them — by  one  com- 
pany— perhaps  it  would  be  more  accu- 
rate to  say,  which  are  now  controlled  by 
one  company.  Of  course,  it  would  have 
been  socialistic  for  the  people  to  have 
undertaken  to  administer  these  lands  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  The  only 
true  American  way  of  doing  business 
was  to  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible and  to  ultimately  let  three  or  four 
men  have  them  all. 

The  Government  and  the  Indian  Lands 

''If  we  had  been  taking  care  of 
these  lands  for  the  Indians  we  would 
have  handled  them  as  we  handled  the 
Chickasaw,  the  Cherokee,  the  Creek  and 
the  Choctaw  lands  in  Oklahoma.  The 
income  in  the  year  1907  from  royalties 
upon  the  coal  that  is  in  those  lands,  the 
sale  of  lots  and  the  interest  upon  the 
money  already  accumulated  gave  to 
ninety-eight  thousand  Indians — under 
government  management,  not  private 
corporation  management — $150  for  each 
family  of  five ;  and  the  management  of 
the  property  of  the  Osage  Indians  for 
the  year  1907 — oil  and  gas  royalties, 
etc. — gave  to  these  Indians,  numbering 
about  2,230,  $606  apiece,  or  $3,000  for 
each  family  of  five.  Do  you  know  how 
much  the  average  American  citizen 
earns  today?  It  is  less  than  $600  a 
year.  Those  Indians  got  over  $600 
apiece,  men,  women  and  children,  under 
government  management. 

"I  announced  that  I  am  not  a  social- 
ist, and  I  repeat  it ;  I  am  going  to  stand 
today  squarely  upon  the  platform  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Taft  at  the  Conservation 
Congress.  I  am  not  going  one  inch  be- 
yond it.  As  I  am  not  going  one  inch 
Ijeyond  it,  just  keep  putting  out  of  your 
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minds    the    idea    that    this    is    sociaHstic 
talk. 

"What  is  the  trouble?  Let  me  give 
you  an  illustration.  Minnesota  was  al- 
lotted a  grant  of  land  by  Congress  to 
be  given  away  for  the  building  of  rail- 
roads within  the  state.  This  was  an  ex- 
ceptional grant,  different  from  that 
made  to  other  states.  Minnesota  was 
also  granted  the  school  sections  similar 
to  those  granted  the  other  states.  About 
a  score  of  years  ago,  in  the  early  '90s, 
some  iron  ore  was  discovered  in  Minne- 
sota in  the  Mesabi  district.  A  few  years 
before,  iron  was  discovered  in  Minne- 
sota, in  jVIichigan,  in  Wisconsin  and 
other  districts.  Much  of  it  lies  so  that 
all  that  has  to  be  done  to  get  the  ore  is 
to  run  cuts  into  it  and  shovel  it  out,  at 
a  cost  of  about  six  cents  a  ton.  My 
friend  Janies  J.  Hill — or  one  of  tht  r.ov- 
porations  controlled  by  hmi — got  hold  of 
enough  of  that  iron  ore  land  so  that  he 
told  a  friend  of  mine  that  he  owned 
four  hundred  million  tons,  and  that  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  would 
have  to  come  to  him  for  it.  He  said 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  did  not  have 
enough  ore  to  last  them  as  long  as  they 
estimated  their  supply  would  last,  and 
that  within  less  than — I  have  forgotten 
the  number  of  years,  twenty  at  the  o-^' 
side  anyhow — they  would  be  compelled 
to  use  his  ore  lands.  A  few  years  later 
they  went  to  him  and  they  had  to  pay 
ninety-two  cents  a  ton  royalty  instead  of 
twenty-five  cents — the  amount  they  had 
been  paying  elsewhere.  Under  what 
sort  of  an  arrangement  did  Mr.  Hill 
become  the  owner  of  four  hundred  mil- 
lion tons  of  iron  ore  that  once  belonged 
to  all  of  us  in  common?  By  what  sort 
of  business  management  was  it  that 
while  we  expected  to  keep  up  equal  op- 
portunities in  this  country  we  permitted 
to  slip  into  the  clutches  of  one  man  four 
hundred  million  tons  of  iron  ore?  We 
will  come  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Minnesota's  School  Fund 

"The  State  of  Minnesota  has  held 
back  some  of  its  iron  ore  school  lands 
in  that  section,  and  it  gets  twenty-five 
cents  a  ton  royalty  on  all  ore  taken  out. 
Thirty-five  mines  only  had  been  discov- 
ered upon  school  sections  up'  to  last 
year.  Minnesota  now  has  a  permanent 
school  fund  of  more  than  nineteen  mil- 


lion dollars.  This  permanent  school 
fund  comes  from  that  royalty  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton  on  iron  ore,  from  the 
sale  of  timber — not  of  timber  lands,  but 
of  mature  timber  selected  and  cut  oft'  un- 
der state  inspection  and  sold  for  just 
compensation — and  from  the  sale  of 
other  lands  which  are  agricultural  in 
character. 

"What  has  the  general  government 
done  by  way  of  contrast?  Here  you 
will  see  how  the  monopolies  and  trusts 
in  this  country  have  been  created  by  the 
lawmakers  more  than  by  the  lawbreak- 
ers. In  1878  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act 
was  passed.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior— I  think  it  was  Mr.  Carl  Schurz 
— two  months  after  the  law  was  passed, 
wrote  a  report,  which  was  printed  and 
sent  to  every  member  of  Congress. 
The  President  in  his  report  to  Congress 
called  attention  to  it.  I  quote  f roni^  this 
report : 

The  Timber  and  Stone  Act 

"  'In  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  which  is  on 
record  in  this  department,  these  two  acts 
are  more  calculated  to  hasten  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  in  the  states  and  terri- 
tories named  than  to  secure  the  preserva- 
tion of  them. 

"  'Of  this  act  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  expresses 
the  following  opinion: 

'■'"It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  while 
almost  all  the  timber-bearing  land  in  those 
states  and  all  the  territories,  except  Da- 
kota and  Washington,  is  regarded  as  min- 
eral, only  a  small  portion  is  so  in  reality. 
The  effect  of  this  bill  will,  in  my  opinion, 
be  to  prevent  the  survey  and  sale  of  any  of 
the  timber  lands,  or  the  timber  upon  the 
lands,  in  the  states  and  territories  named, 
thus  cutting  off  large  prospective  revenues 
that  might  and  should  be  derived  from  the 
sale  of  such  lands  or  the  timber  upon 
them.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  donation  of  all 
tlie  timber  lands  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  states  and  territories,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  the  largest  donation  of  the 
public  domain  hitherto  made  by  Congress." 

"  'After  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
above  named  act  and  its  probable  effects. 
I  venture  the  prediction  that  the  permis- 
sion given  the  inhabitants  of  the  states 
and  territories  named  therein  to  take 
timber  from  the  public  lands  in  any  quan- 
tity and  wherever  they  can  find  it,  for  all 
ipurposes  except  export  and  sale  to  rail- 
roads, will  be  taken  advantage  of,  not  only 
by  settlers  and  miners  to  provide  econonv 
ically  for  their  actual  current  wants,  but 
by  persons  who  will  see  in  this  donation 
a   chance   to   make   money   quickly;    that   ft 
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will  stimulate  a  wasteful  consumption  be- 
yond actual  need  and  lead  to  wanton  de- 
struction; that  the  machinery  left  to  this 
department  to  prevent  or  repress  such 
waste  and  destruction  through  the  en- 
forcement of  the  rules  above  mentioned 
will  prove  entirely  inadequate;  that  as  a 
final  result  in  a  few  years  the  mountain 
sides  of  those  states  and  territories  will 
be  stripped  bare  of  the  timber  now 
growing  upon  them,  with  no  possibility  of 
its  reproduction,  the  soil  being  once 
washed  off  from  the  slopes,  and  that  the 
irreparable  destruction  of  the  forests  will 
bring  upon  those  states  all  the  calamities 
experienced  from  the  same  causes  in  dis- 
tricts in  Europe  and  Asia  similarly  situ- 
ated. 

•'•It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  above  named  act,  and  the 
substitution  therefor  of  a  law  embodying 
a  more  provident  policy,  similar  to  that 
of  the  above  mentioned  Senate  Bill  No. 
609,  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable.  If 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  in  those 
states  be  permitted,  the  agricultural  and 
pasturage  interests  in  the  mountainous 
regions  will  inevitably  be  sacrificed,  and 
the  valleys  in  the  course  of  time  become 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  men.' 

Deforestation  in  Europe  and  Asia 

"The  foregoing  was  written,  printed 
and  distributed  a  few  months  after  the 
law  was  passed.  What  are  the  condi- 
tions in  Europe  and  Asia  referred  to  in 
the  paragraph  before  the  last?  Hun- 
dreds of  milHons  of  acres  of  Northern 
China  and  other  parts  of  Asia  are  abso- 
lutely uninhabitable,  merely  because  the 
forests  were  removed  from  the  adjoin- 
ing mountain  ranges,  where  formerly 
that  land  was  under  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation and  supported  millions  of  peo- 
ple. The  same  conditions  began  to  con- 
front us  in  this  country,  but  it  was  not 
until  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  that 
we  broke  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  we 
were  in  and  commenced  to  realize  that 
within  a  few  short  years  we  would  be 
facing  the  same  calamity  unless  we 
stopped  the  cutting  away  of  our  forests. 

"Mr.  Taft  said  in  his  speech  at  the 
Conservation  Congress  that  thoughtful 
men  and  scientific  men  have  always 
known  that  this  result  would  come  from 
the  methods  we  adopted  of  permitting 
our  timber  lands  to  be  denuded. 
Thoughtful  men  always  knew  it.  Wejl. 
my  friends,  Congress  always  knew  it. 
Every  year  for  thirty-two  years  from 
the  time  the  act  was  passed  down  to 
the  present  time  a  report  has  been  made 
in  substance  exactlv  like  the  one  I  have 


just  read  to  you  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior — only  that  instead  of  being 
a  mere  prediction,  after  the  first  year  it 
became  the  statement  of  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
told  Congress  and  the  President  what 
was  taking  place.  What  was  the  re- 
sult? Why,  under  our  representative 
form  of  government  was  there  nothing 
doing  in  the  way  of  legislation  to  stop 
it? 

Congress  Makes  Situation  Worse 

"A  repeal  of  the  Timber  and  Stone 
Act  has  been  recommended  for  thirty- 
two  years,  every  year  since  1878;  an 
act  for  tITe  repeal  of  the  Timber  and 
Stone  Act  has  been  on  file  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  every  year  since 
1878,  thirty-two  years  ago,  but  nothing 
has  yet  been  done  by  Congress  to  save 
the  remaining  timber  land  which  is  not 
in  forest  reservations.  Fourteen  years 
after  this  iniquitous  law  was  passed,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  annual  request  and 
plea  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
its  repeal.  Congress  extended  its  provi- 
sions unmodified  to  Montana,  Idaho  and 
other  places,  so  that  Mr.  Clark  and  other 
millionaires  could  get  all  the  timber  they 
wanted  in  those  sections  of  the  country. 
They  were  not  getting  enough  under 
their  private  ownership  because  the  law 
did  not  extend  there  at  that  time.  With 
fourteen  years  of  reports  from  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  telling  them  of 
the  stealing  and  the  criminal  destruc- 
tion of  forests  that  was  going  on.  Con- 
gress vv'ent  right  ahead  and  extended  the 
territory  over  which  this  vicious  law 
could  operate.  Yet  we  are  a  self-gov- 
erning people,  and  the  most  intelligent 
self-governing  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — we  think.  We  are  insulted  if 
anybody  intimates  that  we  are  not. 

"Thirteen  million  acres  of  the  finest 
timber  on  earth  has  been  taken  up  under 
the  law.  and  the  last  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office. 
Mr.  Dennett,  is  to  the  eflfect  that  about 
twelve  of  those  thirteen  million  acres 
have  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  few  spec- 
ulators and  monopolists.  'But,'  I  hear 
somebody  say,  'if  we  had  not  done  that, 
our  Northwest  would  not  have  been  de- 
veloped.' But  the  greater  portion  of 
this  land  Has  been  taken  since  1900,  and 
it  is  practically  all  being  held  for  a  fu- 
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tare  rise  in  the  market.  It  is  preventing 
the  development  of  those  states  in  which 
it  hes.  CaHfornia,  with  her  magnificent 
forests  and  wonderful  mines  and  agri- 
cultural lands,  has  only  a  little  over  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people  in  it  today. 
Why  ?  Because  of  the  vast  holdings  that 
prevent  men  of  small  means  from  com- 
ing in  and  populating  the  state  and  be- 
coming efficient  citizens  in  it.  It  is  due, 
my  friends,  primarily  to  the  hnvuiakers, 
because  unless  the  laws  had  been  so 
framed  as  to  permit  of  and  even  encour- 
age this  stealing,  the  stealing  would  not 
have   taken   place. 

"The  way  to  stop  yellow  fever  is  not 
simply  to  doctor  the  patient  who  has  it 
or  screen  him  ofT  from  the  mosquitoes 
which  carry  it — although  that  is  very  im- 
portant— but  to  destroy  the  mosquitoes 
which  carry  it.  We  have  practically 
wiped  out  yellow  fever  in  the  Canal 
zone  in  that  way.  And  the  way  to  stop 
the  stealing  of  timber  is  not  to  put  a 
few  men  in  jail — as  I  did  in  Oregon — 
because  the  stealing  goes  on  just  as 
much  as  ever.  The  way  to  stop  the  steal- 
ing is  to  repeal  the  iniquitous  timber 
law.  There  cannot  be  any  question 
about  that. 

Withdra>v^als  of  Timber  Laud 

"Fortunately  we  have  saved  some  of 
our  timber  lands  because  at  some  time — 
inadvertently,  no  doubt  —  Congress 
passed  a  law  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  make  with- 
drawals for  forest  reservation.  Some  of 
the  Presidents  did  make  withdrawals  of 
this  sort.  Roosevelt  made  more  with- 
drawals than  all  the  other  Presidents 
combined.  But  he  had  to  use  the  ma- 
chinery already  given  to  him  for  action 
in  the  matter,  and  the  usual  policy  was 
to  await  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice. 

"When  Mr.  Binger  Hermann  was 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice, he  constantly  insisted  on  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Lieu-Land  Act  of  1897. 
which  he  contended  gave  to  speculators 
millions  of  acres  of  timber  land  that  they 
should  not  have  had.  It  gave  an  un- 
fair advantage  to  the  railroads.  Mil- 
lions of  acres  of  railroad  lands  were  put 
into  forest  reserves.  The  owners  of 
these   lands    cut   the   timber   awav    and 


then  used  these  denuded  lands  as  a  base 
upon  which  to  make  selections  of  the 
finest  timber  lands  remaining  outside  of 
the  reservations.  Every  year,  beginning 
in  1897,  the  year  the  law  was  passed, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  called 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  that  matter 
and  begged  it  to  modify  the  law.  There 
was  no  modification.  Members  of  Con- 
gress— that  is,  the  organization — were 
not  there  to  represent  the  people  and  the 
people's  interests.  You  know  an  insur- 
gent cannot  get  a  bill  up  in  the  house ; 
it  has  to  go  through  Joe  Cannon's  com- 
mittee before  it  can  come  up.  The  Sen- 
ate has  a  similar  system;  a  bill  must 
go  through  one  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittees, and  Mr.  Aldrich,  as  you  know, 
has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  or- 
ganization of  those  committees.  So  the 
people  must  wait — until  when?  Why, 
until  the  timber  land  is  all  gone.  Then 
Congress  will  give  you  a  law — when  th^ 
horse  is  out  of  the  stable. 

The  L.a>v'makers  and  Monopoly 

"Now,  the  withdrawal  of  these  lands 
for  reservation  purposes  started  trouble. 
In  Oregon,  where  we  indicted  and  con- 
victed a  United  States  Senator  and  a 
Congressman  and  secured  an  eleven  to 
one  verdict  for  conviction  against  an- 
other Congressman,  who  was  an  ex- 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice, for  defrauding  the  government  of 
the  United  States — mostly  for  defraud- 
ing it  out  of  public  lands — there  was  a 
great  protest.  Congress  passed  a  law 
taking  from  the  President  the  right  to 
create  any  more  forest  reserves  in  Ore- 
gon, Montana,  Idaho  and  a  few  other 
states  which  I  do  not  now  remember. 
President  Taft  the  other  day  at  the  Con- 
servation Congress  said  that  he  was  told 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  that 
there  are  more  forests  in  these  states 
that  ought  to  be  put  into  reserves,  and 
t^iat  he  intends  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress that  a  law  be  passed  permitting 
him  to  withdraw  them.  Well,  Mr. 
President,  unless  you  wield  the  big  stick 
as  vour  predecessor  is  accused  of  having 
wielded  it,  you  will  never  get  it.  You 
can  never  get  such  legislation  by  a  mere 
recommendation.  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  repeal  of  the  Timber 
and  Stone  Act  has  been  recommended 
every  year  for  thirty-two  years,  and  it 
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is  still  on  the  books;  stealing  is  going 
on  under  it  just  as  rapidly  as  ever.  That 
is  a  small  part  of  what  has  been  done 
by  lannnakers  to  create  monopoly.  I 
have  told  you  about  that  part  only  by 
way  of  illustration. 

"Let  me  tell  you  the  source  of  our 
greatest  trouble  now  in  the  United 
States.  About  the  time  the  Civil  War 
commenced  we  did  not  know  much  about 
mining  coal.  Perhaps  there  are  some 
here  who  can  remember  when  the  first 
attempts  were  made.  We  had  no  idea 
that  coal  was  worth  so  much,  and  that 
it  could  be  mined  for  fuel  purposes  to 
create  steam.  Steam  has  not  been  in 
use  such  a  very  long  time.  Its  use  has 
developed  today  to  a  point  far  beyond 
what  any  one  dreamed  of  fifty  years  ago. 
How  do  you  create  steam?  There  is 
only  one  way,  and  that  is  by  the  use  of 
something  that  will  create  heat.  The 
products  which  will  create  heat  are  very 
few  in  number.  There  is  coal,  there  is 
oil.  there  is  the  natural  gas  (which  was 
discovered  later  than  I860),  and  aside 
from  these  there  is  nothing  except  wood, 
timber.  We  are  seeing  the  end  of  the 
use  of  wood  for  the  production  of  heat 
for  we  need  it  for  other  purposes. 
Moreover,  we  must  preserve  the  forests 
for  the  benefit  of  our  agricultural  lands. 
Energv  is  also  created,  aside  from  the 
use  of  steam,  by  the  harnessing  of  run- 
ning water.  Therefore  we  have  to  deal 
mainly  with  running  water,  coal,  oil  and 
natural  gas  as  the  energy-producing  re- 
sources. I  care  nothing  about  all  the 
other  natural  resources.  I  will  give  you 
the  gold  mines,  the  silver  mines,  the 
iron  mines  and  the  copper  mines.  If  you 
give  me  the  energy-creating  natural  re- 
sources, in  a  short  time  you  will  be  ab- 
solutely subservient  to  me. 

Energy  Producing  Resources  Most  Vital 

"You  cannot  maintain  your  present 
standard  of  civilization,  your  present 
methods  of  making  clothes,  shoes,  houses 
and  iron  for  structures  and  railroads 
and  steamers,  and  you  cannot  propel 
vour  transportation  facilities  except  by 
having  tlie  energy  with  which  to  run 
your  machinery.  You  do  not  get  this 
energy  from  the  gold,  silver,  copper  or 
iron  mines,  but  from  coal,  oil,  natural 
gas  and  water  power.  There  are  made 
in    this    country    250,000,000    pairs    of 


shoes  a  year.  That  is  an  average  of 
four  or  five  pairs  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country.  You  could 
not  make  all  the  shoes  and  clothes  we 
wear  by  hand,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  up  the  present  standard  of  civiliza- 
tion as  to  comforts  and  luxuries.  It 
takes  more  energy  to  create  and  oper- 
ate the  utilities  and  conveniences  and 
necessities  of  life  than  is  possessed  by 
our  ninety  millions  of  human  beings. 
We  have  learned  to  use  those  energies 
of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

"Well,  what  is  the  significance  of  all 
this  ?  Is  there  any  danger  of  the  con- 
trol of  these  natural  energies  getting 
into  a  few  hands?  More  than  96  per 
cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  already  under  the 
control  of  one  company.  As  shown  by 
the  investigation  that  was  made  by  an 
official  commission,  the  control  of  this 
coal  was  in  the  hands  of  eight  railroads. 
Some  of  those  eight  railroads  have  been 
consolidated,  and  more  than  96  per  cent 
of  the  coal  is  now  controlled  by  one  com- 
pany. That  coal  creates  energy.  That 
energy  competes  with  human  energy  and 
has  driven  the  latter  out  of  many  fields 
of  operation.  If  I  own  the  energy  of 
twenty  men,  if  I  can  make  a  profit  of 
fifty  cents  a  day  off  the  labor  or  energy 
of  each  of  them,  I  will  make  $10  a  day. 
If  I  can  make  a  profit  of  fifty  cents  a 
day  ofif  the  labor  or  ejiergy  of  10,000 
men  I  will  make  $5,000  a  day.  If  you 
have  10,000  men  employed  and  are 
utilizing  their  energy  without  the  aid  of 
machinery,  and  if  I  own  the  energy  of 
10.000  men,  in  a  form  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  running  of  machinery,  how 
can  you  compete  with  me?  I  don't  have 
to  feed  or  clothe  the  producer  of  my 
energy  as  you  do. 

Conservation  of  Water  Po>«^er 

"Now,  as  to  water  power.  There  are 
thirty-seven  millions  of  horse  power 
readily  available  in  this  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  Geological  De- 
partment on  that  subject.  What  does 
that  mean?  One  average  truck  horse 
working  eight  hours  a  day  does  about 
four-fifths  of  what  we  call  the  unit  of 
horse  power.  It  would  take  about  ten 
men  to  do  that  work — sixteen,  to  be  ac- 
curate, but  call  it  ten.  Thirty-seven  mil- 
lion horse  power  means  the  energy  of 
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three  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
men  for  eight  hours  a  day  every  day  in 
the  year.  Compare  the  energy  of 
370,000,000  men  for  an  eight-hour  work- 
ing day  with  the  water  power  which  is 
running  always  and  which  does  not  wear 
out.  It  can  be  run  on  and  on  and  on 
forever.  It  is  inexhaustible.  If  one  man 
owns  this  water  power  he  owns  the  en- 
ergy of  370,000.000  men  forever.  Do 
you  think  you  can  compete  with  that  man 
in  the  production  of  wealth  if  he  owns 
that  and  you  possess  no  other  energy 
than  that  which  God  Almighty  has  put 
into  your  body?  Does  it  require  any 
argument  to  convince  you  that  it  is  the 
most  stupendous  folly  to  permit  a  few 
men  to  become  the  owners  in  perpetuity 
of  all  the  energy  supplied  by  nature  and 
to  delude  ourselves  into  the  belief  that 
we  can  continue  to  enjoy  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  competition  with  the  absolute 
owner  of  all  that  energy  which  nature 
has  so  generously  supplied  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  mankind? 

"Roosevelt  commenced  to  agitate 
against  this  menace  to  industrial  liberty 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  admin- 
istration. He  insisted  that  we  should 
hold  back  what  water  power  and  coal 
was  left.  The  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration could  not  be.  an  effectual  trust 
except  by  having  control  of  the  greater 
part  of  all  the  iron  ore,  so  as  to  give  it 
control  of  the  price.  After  getting  con- 
trol of  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  ore, 
what  did  it  discover?  It  discovered  that 
it  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  men  who 
owned  the  energy-creating  natural  re- 
sources. Immediately  the  steel  company 
started  in  to  acquire  sufficient  coal  lands 
to  supply  it  with  the  energy  needed  to 
utilize  its  iron  ore.  Without  that  en- 
ergy it  could  have  been  and  would  have 
been  subservient  to  the  men  who  owned 
it. 

"During  his  administration  President 
Roosevelt  commenced  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  to  these  momentous 
questions.  Taft  at  the  recent  Conserva- 
tion Congress  said :  'We  must  hold  on 
perpetually  to  our  water  power,  to  our 
coal,  gas  and  oil.'  He  did  not  say  why, 
but  the  reason  is  that  it  is  an  energy- 
creating  natural  resource. 

Monopoly  May  Retard  Development 

"Somebody  will  say  that  is  socialism. 
Do    you     suppose     if    one     man     owns 


37,000,000  of  horse  power  he  is  going  to 
develop  it  any  more  rapidly  than  the 
needs  of  the  country  require  it?  Not 
at  all.  He  would  develop  it  just  that 
rapidly  and  no  more.  We  might  just 
as  well  hold  it  ourselves  until  the  time 
comes   that  we   need  it. 

"Australia  and  New  Zealand  do  not 
sell  their  coal;  they  lease  the  coal  mines. 
Yet  in  San  Francisco  we  use  more  Aus- 
tralian coal  than  we  do  coal  j^roduced 
in  the  United  States. 

"John  Graham  Brooks  told  me  that 
a  friend  of  his,  a  big  manufacturer, 
wished  to  put  up  a  factory  in  Canada. 
When  he  notified  the  government  that 
he  would  like  to  buy  sufficient  water 
power  in  perpetuity  to  run  this  factory 
the  Canadian  official  simply  grinned  in 
his  face  at  the  idea.  'Why,  Mr.  Minis- 
ter,' the  manufacturer  asked,  'do  you 
grin  at  me?'  'Why,'  said  the  Minister, 
'we  do  not  sell  our  water  power.  We 
will  lease  you  all  you  want  for  your  pur- 
poses. As  rapidly  as  you  show  us  that 
you  can  use  a  certain  amount  you  can 
have  it  at  fair  rates,  but  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  let  that  inheritance  of  the  people 
get  into  the  private  ownership  of  an  in- 
dividual.' That  country  is  under  the 
control  of  a  monarchy,  and  yet  we,  a 
self-governing  people,  have  permitted  a 
few  men  and  corporations  to  acquire  un- 
restricted ownership  in  perpetuity  of 
enormous  quantities  of  the  water  power 
which  we  recently  owned  in  common. 

"President  Taft  said  in  his  speech  that 
there  are  three  thousand  billion  tons  of 
coal  in  this  country.  What  has  become 
of  it?  Two  thousand  billion  tons  are 
already  under  private  ownership — prac- 
tically under  one  control.  Only  one 
thousand  billion  tons  are  left  in  public 
ownership,  and  monopolists  are  already 
trving  to  acquire  the  immediate  owner- 
ship of  all  of  it.  Isn't  it  time  for  some- 
body to  commence  to  'insurge'  in  this 
country  against  the  men  who  are  mak- 
ing our  laws  and  are  thus  enabling  a 
fevv^  men  to  monopolize  the  energy-creat- 
ing natural  resource  which  has  become 
essential  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of   mankind? 

A  Question  ol  Environment 

"Now,  the  lawmakers  who  have  done 
this  are  not  all  bad  men.  They  did  not 
all  buy  their  elections  to  the  United 
States "  Senate.  There  are  men  in  the 
Senate  with  whom  we  would  all  be  will- 
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ing  to  sit  clown  to  lunch,  who  neverthe- 
less vote  against  the  people's  interests 
every  time.  There  is  a  little  story,  if 
yon  will  bear  with  me  a  moment,  about 
a  fox  terrier  dog  which  was  taken  on 
a  farm  one  day  and  allowed  to  run  out 
among  the  chickens.  There  were,  two 
kinds  of  chickens  on  the  farm,  brown 
Leghorns  and  white  ones.  The  little  fox 
terrier,  the  moment  the  feed  was  on  the 
ground,  commenced  to  run  around  and 
herd  the  wdiite  chickens  away  from  the 
feed.  It  was  not  the  dog's  fault  that  he 
did  that.  He  had  been  raised  on  a  farm 
where  they  did  not  have  anything  ex- 
cept brown  Leghorns,  and  he  thought 
that  the  brown  Leghorns  were  entitled 
to  get  all  the  feed.  The  trouble  with 
that  dog  was  environment.  He  was  a 
good  dog,  a  faithful  dog  to  his  instincts. 
So,  my  friends,  perhaps  old  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon  is  a  good  faithful  'dog,'  and  I 
do  not  use  the  word  now  in  any  of- 
fensive sense.  He  is  a  faithful,  loyal 
representative — not  of  the  people,  but  of 
the  interests  who  send  him  to  Congress 
and  who  help  to  frame  the  rules  that 
govern  the  House. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Graft 

"You  have  read  the  history  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad's  manage- 
ment, the  history. of  Huntington  and  his 
friend  and  partner  Colton  in  California, 
Our  present  trouble  in  this  country  be- 
gan with  our  improvident  and  extrava- 
gant legislation  in  1862.  At  the  time  of 
the  war  there  was  raised  a  great  hue 
and  cry  for  a  transcontinental  railroad 
to  California.  There  was  some  fear  that 
California  might  go  out  of  the  Union. 
That  fear  was  used,  together  with  some 
other  means  of  persuasion  that  were  not 
shown  on  the  surface,  to  secure  an  act 
from  Congress  by  which  a  corporation, 
created  for  the  building  of  a  trans- 
continental railroad,  was  to  receive  aid 
in  the  form  of  government  bonds.  The 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  received  over 
twenty-seven  million  dollars  of  govern- 
ment bonds  for  building  a  little  over 
eight  hundred  miles  of  road.  It  was  to 
receive  sixteen  thousand  dollars  a  mile 
for  a  portion  of  the  road,  forty-eight 
thousand  dollars  through  the  mountains 
and  thirty-two  thousand  through  the 
desert.  Of  course,  the  construction  ac- 
counts were  not  checked  up  very  close- 


ly— not  as  closely  as  the  expenditures 
on  the  Panama  Canal  are  being  checked 
up  by  the  government.  The  road  was 
built  for  much  less  than  twenty-seven 
million  dollars,  and  the  difference  went 
into  the  pockets  of  the  people  who  con- 
trolled the  company  —  Huntington, 
Crocker,  Stanford  and  Hopkins.  Those 
men  took  millions  of  dollars  of  profits 
from  the  sale  of  those  government  l3onds. 
After  selling  them  for  more  than  enough 
to  pay  all  of  the  honest  bills,  they  put 
the  balance  in  their  pockets.  Then  they 
went  back  to  Congress — that  was  in 
1864 — and  they  got  a  change  in  the  law 
which  provided  that  the  government 
should  not  have  any  first  lien  upon  the 
railroad,  but  that  it  should  have  only  a 
second  lien,  and  that  they  could  issue 
first  mortgage  bonds  to  the  same  amount 
as  the  government  bonds.  Then  they 
issued  another  twenty-seven  millions  of 
first  mortgage  securities,  sold  them  to 
investors  and  pocketed  practically  all  of 
the  proceeds.  One  would  think  that  was 
enough,  but  no.  They  issued  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  stock.  (They  were 
running  through  a  desert  country  up 
there,  and  when  man  puts  water  on  des- 
ert land  it  produces  wonderfully.) 
Thereupon  they  watered  this  stock,  and 
we  wonder  how  it  is  that  there  is  such 
an  uneven  distribution  of  wealth  in  this 
country  today.  My  friends,  do  you  see 
how  they  made  their  money?  Is  there 
anything  about  their  methods  which  in- 
dicates that  they  possess  very  much  more 
intelligence  and  farsightedness  than 
other  men?  Is  the  wealth  of  Hunting- 
ton, Stanford,  Crocker  and  Hopkins 
traceable  to  the  possession  by  them  of 
the  traits  of  intelligence  and  farsight- 
edness? 

The  Northern  Pacific  Grant 

"We  gave  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
load  Company  a  grant  which  has  been 
estimated  to  be  worth  over  a  billion  dol 
lars,  and  it  is  said  that  that  would  give 
a  net  profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
building  the  railroad  of  nine  hundred 
and  some  odd  millions  of  dollars.  You 
would  say  that  those  gentlemen  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  that,  but  were  they? 
No.  That  road  has  been  overcapitalized 
in  the  same  way,  and  yet  'Jim'  Hill  says 
that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  due  to  the 
extravagance    of    the    common    people. 
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Well,  it  is ;  it  is  due  to  the  extravagance 
of  the  people,  or  rather  to  their  lack  of 
intelligence  in  permitting  their  repre- 
sentatives to  become  the  representatives 
of  Mr.  Hill  and  other  men  like  him 
while  masquerading  as  representatives 
of  tlie  people  and  of  the  people's  inter- 
ests. The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  those 
granted  lands  under  wise  management 
would  have  built  ten  transcontinental 
railroads,  even  if  the  construction  had 
been  accompanied  by  a  lot  of  stealing 
and  corruption.  Suppose  the  govern 
ment  had  built  ten  transcontinental  rail- 
roads. Does  anybody  think  the  govern- 
ment could  not  have  built  them?  'Jhn 
Hill  says  that  I  accused  him  of  working 
for  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  I  did 
not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  When  'Jim' 
Hill  has  the  fixing  of  his  own  salary,  I 
would  hesitate  to  estimate  what  he  does 
pa\  himself,  either  as  salary  or  in  some 
better  and  less  conspicuous  way  best 
known  to  himself  and  to  those  who  prac- 
tice his  methods  of  high  finance.  I  know 
that  he  claims  the  credit  for  somebody 
having  made  four  hundred  millions  out 
of  the  four  hundred  million  tons  of  iron 
ore  up  there.  That  is  a  little  more  than 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  or 
dinary  lifetime.  But  I  do  know  this, 
that  out  of  the  Northern  Pacific  land 
grant  we  could  have  built  the  railroad 
and  then  have  turned  around  and  built 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  then  have  turned 
around  and  built  another  railroad  across 
this  continent,  and  still  have  had  money 
to  burn. 

Government  Lands  Monopolized 

"We  have  given  away  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  million  acres  of  land  to 
railroads.  We  have  given  away  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  million  acres  of 
land  for  wagon  roads  and  canals  and 
railroads.  One-quarter,  practically,  of  all 
the  available  agricultural  land  in  the 
United  States  is  now  owned  by  a  very 
small  nirinber  of  people.  Let  us  stop  tc 
imagine  what  has  become  of  the  balance 
of  our  public  lands.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  government  down  to  the 
present  time  we  have  held  out  land  to 
the  homemakers.  How  much  do  you 
think  they  have  taken  under  the  Home- 
stead Act  in  the  past  fifty  years?  Only 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  million  acres  up 
to    date.     That   is   all   which   has   been 


taken  under  the  Homestead  Act,  not  in- 
cluding the  commutation  clause.  Thuty- 
five  million  acres  have  been  taken  under 
the  commutation  clause,  which  permits 
the  taking  of  land  after  the  tenants  have 
lived  on  it  or  pretended  to  live  on  it  for 
eight  months.  Of  those  thirty-five  mil- 
lion acres,  it  is  estimated  by  experts  in 
the  government  service  that  about  nine- 
ty per  cent  was   taken  fraudulently. 

"Today  die  big  business  interests  are 
trying  to  create  a  central  bank  in  order 
to  concentrate  money  and  credit  in  New 
York  City.  I  know  that  in  1907,  when 
the  panic  came,  there  was  no  shortage 
of  money  in  California,  outside  of  San 
Francisco.  Business  had  been  good  in 
California,  and  yet  we  could  not  get 
money  because  our  banks  had  placed  a 
large  part  of  their  reserve  funds  in  New 
York  City,  where  they  could  get  high 
prices  for  call  loans.  High  prices  for 
call  loans  can  be  started  by  a  few  men 
in  New  York  to  make  money  go  there. 
After  they  get  it  there  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  money  is  manipulated  by 
three  systems  or  groups  of  men.  How 
do  they  get  the  use  of  it?  Read  the 
history  of  the  investigation  of  the  life 
insurance  companies.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  turned  over  to  cer 
tain  trust  companies,  and  the  trust  com- 
panies were  controlled  by  the  three 
groups  of  men,  the  Harriman  group,  and 
the  Standard  Oil  group,  and  the  Mor- 
gan group.  Those  three  groups  monop- 
olized the  chances  for  men  to  undertake 
big  profitable  enterprises  by  getting  all 
of  this  available  cash  into  their  hands. 
If  you  give  to  any  set  of  men  the  op- 
portunity to  control  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ready  cash  in  this  coun- 
try they  have  the  drop  on  you  every 
time. 

Railroad  Rates  a  Tax 

"The  land-granted  railroads  fix  your 
rates  upon  the  tHeory  that  the  present 
owners  paid  for  building  those  railroads 
themselves,  and  you  are  having  some 
difficulty  with  them  right  now.  But  our 
trouble  does  not  stop  there.  After  they 
had  the  railroads  built  they  commenced 
to  discriminate  unjustly  in  their  freight 
charges.  Wh\'.  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  knew  that 
men  could  not  be  trusted  with  power  to 
impose  taxes  in  a  way  which  would  dis- 
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criminate  between  indivulnals.  and  con- 
se(juently  they  put  a  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  provides,  in  effect,  that 
all  taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform. 
All  of  our  state  Constitutions  have  sim- 
ilar provisions.  In  those  days  we  never 
dreamed  of  transcontinental  railways,  or 
that  the  time  would  come  when  a  pri- 
vate corporation  would  be  in  a  position 
to  levy  taxes,  in  eft'ect,  upon  all  com- 
modities transported  from  one  state  into 
another,  or  even  from  one  point  in  a 
state  to  another  point  in  the  same  state; 
to  arbitrarily  fix  the  rate  of  taxation  and 
to  discriminate  unjustly  and  unfairly 
between  individuals.  We  permitted  this 
to  be  done  without  restriction  for  about 
two  score  of  years,  and  until  a  few 
beneficiaries  of  the  iniquitous  system 
had  accumulated  fortunes  so  vast  that 
they  stagger  the  imagination,  and  yet 
we  find  people  wondering  w^hat  the  mat- 
ter is  and  why  the  cost  of  living  is  so 
high. 

"I  would  like  to  mention  one  or  two 
other  points,  a  little  aside  from  the  main 
line  of  this  talk,  but  which  I  feel  to  be 
very  important.  I  understand  that  there 
is  a  movement  in  this  state  for  the  ini^ 
tiative  and  referendum.  They  are  very 
important  tools  for  self-government 
which  you  ought  to  secure  if  possible. 
Let  me  give  you  an  illustration. 

The  Initiative  in  Sacramento 

•"When  the  Western  Pacific  road  tried 
to  get  into  Sacramento,  California,  it 
could  not  get  a  franchise  from  the  city. 
It- had  purchased  a  depot  and  grounds. 
and  yet  it  could  not  get  a  right  of  way 
from  the  City  Council  which  would  en- 
able it  to  reach  its  terminal.  It  tried  to 
bring  the  question  before  the  people 
at  an  election,  but  the  Southern  Pacific 
named  the  .nien  on  both -tickets  and 
the  people  could  take  t'lieir  choice.  The 
Southern  Pacific  management  raised 
a  number  of  issues  like  local  option  and 
women's  suffrage  and  things  of  that 
kind,  and  thus  managed  to  confuse  the 
people  on  the  one  important  issue  of  that 
particular  campaign.  The  result  was 
that  the  Southern  Pacific  g'ot  its  Coun- 
cil elected  again,  and  the  Western  Pa- 
cific was  just  where  it  liad  started. 
Then  the  attorney  for  the  Western  Pa- 
cific discovered  that  thete  was'  inserted 
in  the  chartet  of  SacramentQ,  at  some 


tune  when  the  interests  nnist  have  been 
asleep,  a  provision  which  is  called  the 
initiative  and  which  provides  that  if  you 
want  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  Coun- 
cil— such  as  an  ordinance  granting  a 
right  of  way — all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
get  up  your  ordinance,  get  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  voters  to  sign  it,  and  there- 
upon an  election  must  be  called  and  the 
people  are  given  a  chance  to  vote  upon 
it.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Western  Pacific  ordinance,  and  when  it 
came  to  a  vote  it  was  carried  by  twenty- 
four  to  one.  What  a  sad  commentary 
upon  representative  government  as  it 
usually  works  out  in  this  country  and 
as  it  liad  worked  out  in  Sacramento  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  initiative ! 

Los  Angeles  and  the  Referenduni 

"I  will  give  you  one  more  illustra- 
tion. Los  Angeles  is  some  distance — 
over  twenty  miles — from  the  ocean.  The 
city  has  been  growing  very  rapidly.  It 
is  a  city  of  somewhere  about  four  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  Los  Angeles 
wanted  to  reach  the  ocean ;  she  wanted 
a  harbor  front.  San  Pedro  seemed  to 
be  the  best  place.  ]\Ir.  Huntington  got 
in  and  started  work  at  a  place  called 
Santa  Monica.  He  was  not  able  to  get 
hold  of  the  water  frontage  at  San  Pedro 
at  that  time,  and  therefore  he  worked  o-'- 
Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  for 
Santa  Monica.  Mr.  Dinger  Hermann 
again  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  big  busi- 
ness interests — he  w-as  a  member  of  the 
committee  in  the  House — and  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  give  Santa  Alon- 
ica  three  millions  and  San  Pedro  about 
three  hundred  thousand.  But  Los  An- 
geles woke  up  to  the  situation  and  made 
a  hard  fight,  the  result  of  wdiich  was 
that  San  Pedro  finally  won  out  after  a 
long  struggle  lasting  a  number  of  years. 
The  Southern  Pacific,,  in  the  meantime, 
had  succeeded  in  getting,  control  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  w^ater  frontage  of 
.San  Pedro — -it  is  seldom  tliat  the  .South- 
ern Pacific  gets  left.  The  city  ow^ns 
only  a  very  small  important  frontage, 
and  that  is  at  the  end  of  a  creek — a 
river,  they  call  it,  although  it  is  so  nar- 
row- you  can  jump  across  it — wdiich  runs 
from  Los  Angeles  down  to  the  ocean. 

"In  the  City  Councii  only  a  few  years 
ago  an   ordinance  was   passed   granting 
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for  a  railroad  right  of  way  the  entire 
width  of  this  river  bottom  down  to  San 
Pedro  to  a  man  named  Gihnore.  H.  E. 
Huntington  was  back  of  it.  The  Mayor 
was  out  of  town,  but  the  clerk  had  to 
sign  the  ordinance  before  it  could  go  to 
the  Mayor.  A  representative  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  got  hold  of  him  by 
'phone  and  wanted  him  to  come  to  his 
ofifice.  He  said  he  could  not  do  that. 
The  representative  said :  'Meet  me  at 
the  hotel.  I  don't  want  to  be  seen  go- 
ing to  your  office.'  So  the  clerk  met 
him  at  the  hotel  and  was  there  offered 
a  thousand  dollars  to  sign  the  ordinance, 
but  the  clerk  said  he  would  not  do  it ; 
and  he  went  back  and  wired  the  Mayor 
to  return.  The  IMayor  returned  at  once, 
promptly  vetoed  the  ordinance  and  pub- 
licly denounced  the  action  of  the  Coun- 
cil. The  Councilmen  threatened  to  pass 
the  ordinance  over  the  Mayor's  veto,  but 
the  Good  Government  League  of  Los 
Angeles  called  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  fact  that  the  charter  of  Los 
Angeles  contained  both  a  referendum 
and  a  recall  provision.     The  league  pub- 


licly arranged  for  the  circulation  of  a 
petition  to  refer  the  ordinance  to  the 
people  for  a  veto  vote  by  them  if  the 
Council  dared  to  pass  it  over  the  Mayor's 
veto,  and  at  the  same  time  the  league 
publicly  announced  its  intention  "to  cir- 
culate a  petition  for  the  recall  of  any 
Councilman  who  voted  to  pass  the  ordi- 
nance over  the  Mayor's  veto.  The  at- 
tempted steal  stopped  right  there. 

"That  is  very  briefly  the  working  of 
the  referendum  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
recall  alone  certainly  would  not  have 
been  effective  because  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific could  have  afforded  to  have  paid  a 
million  dollars  for  the  votes  of  those  six 
Councilmen.  The  Councilmen  could 
have  faced  a  recall  provided  they  had 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money  in  their 
pockets  to  pay  them  for  losing  their  of- 
fices and  the  disgrace  thereof;  but  the 
referendum  clinched  the  matter,  because 
the  parties  in  interest  could  not  bribe  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  they  knew  they  could  not  deceive 
the  voters  on  that  proposition."  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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THE  PENDING  "CONSOLIDATED  TRACTION" 

ORDINANCE. 


A  special  luncheon  of  the  City  Club 
was  held  on  Thursday,  the  16th  inst., 
to  consider  the  proposed  ordinance  for 
the  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
lines  of  the  Chicago  Consolidated  Trac- 
tion Company  by  the  Chicago  Railways 
Company.  The  principal  issue  involved 
in  the  discussion  was  a  communication 
from  the  City  Club  Committee  on  Traf- 
fic and  Transportation  to  the  Local 
Transportation  Committee  of  the  City 
Council,  urging  that  certain  lines  in- 
cluded in  the  Consolidated  properties  be 
abandoned  as  useless  and  expensive 
duplications.  This  proposition  was  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Charles  K.  Mohler, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter L.  Fisher,  Special  Traction  Counsel, 
discussed  the  more  general  phases  of 
the  ordinance.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill, 
who  presided,  spoke  briefly  as  follows: 

DR.  H.  B.  FAVILL:  'T  want  to 
take  occasion  to  call  your  attention  just 
for  a  moment  to  a  thing  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  City  Club — a  thing  im- 
portant for  all  the  members  of  the  City 
Club,  especially  those  who  are  not  par- 
ticularly active  in  committee  work,  to 
realize.  The  issue  before  us  today  is 
not  one  of  any  very  great  financial  or 
even  civic  importance.  It  is  a  question 
of  administrative  efficiency.  There  has 
been  no  popular  clamor  about  it,  pro  or 
con.  It  is  one  of  the  humdrum  ques- 
tions of  Chicago  municipal  life.  If  the 
activities  of  this  club,  or  its  power  to 
participate  in  the  consideration  of  the 
question  at  issue  had  been  dependent 
in  any  degree  upon  popular  recognition 
or  clamor,  or  the  intrinsic  importance  of 
this  matter,  this  meeting  never  would 
have  occurred,  and  the  activities  which 
have  led  up  to  it  never  would  have 
taken  place. 


"The  fact  is  that  we  have  a  S3stem 
of  committees,  steadily,  intelligently 
and  conscientiously  working  upon  all 
sorts  of  public  questions,  big  and  little. 
Our  Committe  on  Traffic  and  Transpor- 
tation has  all  the  time,  as  is  illustrated 
by  this  present  situation,  had  a  hand 
and  mind  on  the  situation,  becoming 
not  only  reasonably,  superficially  inter- 
ested, but  deeply  and  thoroughly  studi- 
ous as  to  the  merits  of  the  question. 

"That  is  characteristic  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  City  Club  underneath  the 
surface.  It  is  characteristic  of  what  we 
aim  to  have  the  City  Club  be  and  do. 
This  is  a  good  opportunity  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  even  when 
there  is  no  great  popular  or  public  rec- 
ognition of  the  situation,  the  City  Club 
is  really,  studiously  and  honestly  study- 
ing the  propositions  that  are  before  it. 

City  Club  Raises  Question 

"This  question  today  is  the  result  of 
a  discovery  by  our  Committee  on  Traf- 
fic and  Transportation  in  the  course  of 
its  study  of  the  situation,  of  something 
which  it  believes  to  be  an  error,  namely, 
that  in  the  proposed  purchase  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  Consolidated  Traction 
system  there  appears  to  be  certain  waste- 
ful duplication  in  prospect,  adding  not 
only  to  the  cost  of  the  purchase,  which 
perhaps  is  a  negligible  matter,  but  add- 
ing also  to  possible  administrative  com- 
plexities in  the  future.  It  is  not  a  very 
big  question  that  they  have  raised,  but  it 
is  very  pertinent  to  the  immediate  situ- 
ation. That  question  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  City  Council  by  the  chair- 
nian  of  our  committee,  Mr.  Mohler.  It 
is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Coun- 
cil Committee  on  Local  Transporta- 
tion and  has  met  with  sortie  opposition. 
This  meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
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ing  our  committee  set  before  us  the  re- 
sults of  its  investigation,  with  a  view  to 
getting  whatever  support  the  conten- 
tions of  the  committee  seem  to  justify." 
]\Ir.  Mohler  was  then  introduced  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

Charles  K.  Mohler 

"The  City  Club  Conunittec  on  Traffic 
and  Transportation  for  several  weeks 
past  have  had  under  consideration  the 
proposed  ordinance  to  the  Chicago 
Railways  Company,  covering  the  terri- 
tory now  occupied  by  the  Chicago  Con- 
solidated Traction  Company.  The  or- 
dinance has  been  considered  almost 
wholly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  traf- 
fic and  transportation  needs  of  the  city 
as  a  whole.  No  effort  was  made  to  pass 
on  the  fairness  of  the  valuations. 

"This  ordinance  provides  for  the  tak- 
ing over  by  the  Chicago  Railways  Com- 
pany of  the  lines  of  the  Consolidated 
Company  on  payment  of  their  present 
value,  and  for  their  rehabilitation  and 
operation  hereafter  as  a  part  of  the 
street  railway  system  of  the  north  and 
west  sides.  As  a  result  of  these  inves- 
tigations, the  committee  concluded  that 
about  eight  and  one-half  miles  of  single 
track  of  the  Consolidated  Company 
might  be  discontinued  without  serious 
impairment  of  this  combined  system. 
The  sections  of  lines  making  up  this 
mileage  date  from  the  Yerkes  regime, 
which  was  characterized  not  only  by 
high  finance,  but  by  an  effort  to  put  car 
lines  on  all  streets  which  might  possibly 
serve  for  an  entry  for  competitors.  If 
an  entirely  new  system  of  transportation 
were  being  laid  out  today,  the  mileage 
in  question  would  undoubtedly  be  ex- 
cluded. 

Unnecessary  Mileage 

"This  mileage  consists,  first,  of  the 
so-called  Fulton  street  line  on  the  west 
side ;  second,  of  certain  portions  of 
streets  on  the  north  side  over  which  the 
Southport  avenue  cars  operate;  and, 
third,  of  a  short  stretch  of  dead  track 
on  a  portion  of  Clyboum  place. 

"The  reasons  which  moved  the  Com- 
mittee in  recommending  the  abandon- 
ment of  these  tracks  are  as  follows : 

"The  Fulton  street  line,  located  on 
]\Ionroe,  (Morgan  and  Fulton  streets, 
ending  at  Western  avenue,  is  at  no  point 


in  the  route  more  than  two  short  blocks, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  route  it 
is  only  one  block  from  some  other  and 
parallel  line  of  transportation  capable 
of  handling  all  the  traffic  the  territory 
is  likely  to  develop  for  some  years  to 
come.  In  view  of  the  crying  need  of 
added  and  better  transportation  facili- 
ties in  the  outlying  districts,  there  is 
little  valid  argument  why  this  territory 
should  be  doubly  served,  when  the 
abandonment  of  this  route  would  mean 
only  the  added  walk  of  one  or  two  short 
Ijlocks  to  reach  another  line  with  more 
frequent  car  service. 

Useless  Transportation  Facilities 

"As  to  the  parts  of  lines  over  which 
the  Southport  avenue  cars  operate, 
which  the  Committee  recommended  to  be 
abandoned,  it  appears  that  they  likewise 
are  at  no  point  far  removed  from  paral- 
lel lines,  and  that  operating  efficiency 
would  not  suffer,  but  in  some  respects 
would  be  improved  by  their  discontinu- 
ance. The  streets  now  used  by  the  cars 
of  the  Southport  avenue  line,  and  which 
should  be  abandoned,  are  Franklin  street 
north  of  Chicago  avenue,  and  Elm  and 
Crosby  streets.  The  Southport  avenue 
line  as  now  operated  has  a  light  traffic. 
The  car  interval  is  six  minutes  during 
non-rush  hours.  At  Franklin  and  Erie 
streets  the  cars  divide,  half  going  by  one 
route  and  half  by  another  to  reach  Elm 
and  Crosby.  On  both  routes  taken  by 
the  divided  service  there  are  other  lines 
within  a  block  able  to  take  care  of  all 
of  the  traffic  which  originates  in  this 
territory.  So  far  as  routing  is  con- 
cerned, the  Southport  cars  could  better 
go  straight  out  Larrabee  street  to  reach 
Clybourn,  and  avoid  the  present  tedious 
roundabout  route.  Neither  traffic  nor 
transportation  requirements  at  present 
justify  the  continuance  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  tracks  on  these  streets, 

"The  track  on  Clybourn  place  between 
Clybourn  and  'Southport  avenues  has 
•lot  been  in  use  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  can  be  abandoned,  as  it  apparently 
is  not  needed  as  a  connecting  link  or 
part  of  a  through  route. 

"The  reconstruction  of  the  total 
amount  of  trackage  involved  would  cost 
not  far  from  $455,000.  The  annual  reve- 
nue accruing  to  the  city  from  a  saving  of 
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that  amount  would  be  over  $12,000.  The 
Fulton  street  line  would  require  operat- 
ing equipment.  The  cars  and  men  could 
be  much  better  employed  on  Lake  street 
to  give  more  frequent  service.  The  re- 
construction and  re-equipment  of  this 
useless  trackage  can  hardly  do  other 
than  retard  the  supplying  of  adequate 
transportation  facilities  where  they  are 
unquestionably    much    more   needed. 

"When  the  City  Club  Committee  pre- 
sented its  report  to  the  Council  Commit- 
tee on  Local  Transportation,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  matter  should  be  taken 
up  w^ith  the  Board  of  Supervising  Engi- 
neers and  the  aldermen  of  the  wards  in 
which  the  trackage  lies,  and  it  was  so 
taken  up  at  a  meeting  yesterday  morn- 
ing. At  this  meeting  the  aldermen  of 
these  wards  objected — almost  wholly  on 
local  grounds — to  the  omission  of  any 
of  the  mileage  in  question,  and  it  was 
alleged  in  behalf  of  the  "Consolidated"' 
bondholders  that  such  omission  might 
occasion  litigation.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Bion  J.  Arnold  assured  the  City 
Club  Committee  that  even  though  the 
ordinance  be  passed  in  its  present  form 
and  without  the  omissions  recommend 
ed,  the  City  Council  could  subsequently 
take  up  this  subject  and  deal  with  it  just 
as  freely  and  effectively  as  by  now 
amending  the  pending  ordinance. 

"The  Committee  has  at  no  time  had 
any  desire  to  place  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  general  settlement  contem- 
plated in  the  pending  ordinance.  If  the 
omission  of  the  mileage  in  question  is 
likely  to  endanger  the  adoption  of  the 
ordinance,  this  fact  may  justify  the  sug- 
gested postponement.  But  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  before 
steps  are  taken  for  rehabilitation  under 
the  ordinance,  the  trackage  indicated 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  streets  to 
be  rehabilitated."    (Applause.) 

Walter  L.  Fisher 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Members 
of  the  City  Club :  When  the  new  ordi- 
nances of  1907  were  passed,  it  was  im- 
possible to  deal  with  the  Consolidated 
Traction  situation  in  the  sense  of  really 
making  it  an  integral  part  of  the  settle- 
ment. The  Chicago  Union  Traction 
Company  or  those  in  its  interest  owned 
the  stock,  or  substantially  all  of  the  stock, 
of  the  Consolidated  Traction  Company, 
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but  that  property  was  subject  not  only 
to  the  old  underlying  bonds  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  various  lines  at  the 
time  of  their  original  construction,  but 
also  to  the  second  mortgage,  which  was 
a  blanket  mortgage  covering  the  entire 
system. 

"Mr.  Yerkes,  you  know,  built  the 
Consolidated  Traction  system  not  as  a 
system,  but  merely  by  getting  franchises 
from  various  outlying  municipalities 
and  a  few  from  the  City  of  Chicago  to 
cover  certain  extensions  which  he 
wished  to  make.  Instead  of  taking 
those  franchises  for  the  benefit  of  the 
then  existing  corporations  on  the  north 
or  west  sides,  he  incorporated  a  sepa- 
rate company  for  nearly  every  separate 
line.  Now,  in  some  cases  that  was  jus- 
tifiable, for  the  reason  that  the  territory 
was  then  outside  of  the  city  limits,  al- 
though it  has  since  been  aclded  by  an- 
nexation. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pur- 
pose was  very  clearly  what  Mr.  Mohler 
has  indicated,  namely,  to  get  possession 
of  the  lines  of  approach  to  the  city  as 
this  territory  became  more  important 
from  a  transportation  point  of  view,  so 
that  it  might  be  controlled.  History 
says  that  Mr.  Yerkes  held  it  out  of  the 
original  settlement,  contrary  to  the  un- 
derstanding, and  that  there  was  quite 
a  row  over  it,  resulting  in  the  issue  of 
the  blanket  mortgage  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  matter  with  Mr.  Yerkes, 
through  which  his  estate  now  holds  the 
large  amount  of  bonds  claimed  by  it. 

Obstacles  to  Early  Settlement 

"In  1907  it  was  impossible  to  clear 
the  situation  up,  for  the  reason  that 
these  bonds  had  not  yet  matured,  and 
there  were  franchises  running  on  all 
these  lines  for  unexpired  periods.  In 
addition  to  that,  there  was  an  excep- 
tional case  in  the  west  division,  where 
the  town  of  Cicero  had  granted  the  so- 
called  'midnight  ordinances,'  giving  a 
fifty-year  franchise  to  certain  lines,  or 
attempting  to  do  so,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Allen  law,  then  in  force,  though 
later  repealed. 

"Not  being  able  to  deal  with  the 
matter  at  that  time,  we  did  the  best 
we  could  with  it.  In  the  first  place,  we 
provided  that  the  Chicago  Railways 
Company  should  maintain  through  the 
Consolidated  Traction  Company,  all   of 
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the  through  routes  that  were  located  in 
that  territory  throughout  the  term  of 
the  grant  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  though  those  lines 
were  in  its  own  territory.  We  also  pro- 
vided for  a  system  of  universal  trans- 
fers to  take  care  of  all  the  territory 
which  was  not  served  by  the  through 
routes,  a  system  so  drastic  that  it  was 
said  in  the  committee  at  that  time  that 
if  the  Chicago  Railways  Company  could 
not  by  agreement  wdth  the  Consolidated 
interests,  maintain  its  right  to  the  trans- 
fers, it  would  have  to  station  a  man  with 
a  pocket  full  of  nickels  at  the  end  of 
each  of  the  lines  of  the  Railways  Com- 
pany that  connnected  with  the  Consoli- 
dated, and  hand  a  passenger  the  five 
cents  to  continue  on  his  journey. 

City  Retains  Control  of  Situation 

"Another  of  the  principal  provisions 
was  that,  if  the  provisions  I  have 
mentioned  and  certain  others  were  not 
maintained,  and  the  operating  agree- 
ment kept  in  force,  the  City  of  Chicago 
would  have  the  right,  arbitrarily,  to  take 
over  the  property  of  the  Chicago  Rail- 
ways Company  without  paying  anything 
for  it  and  run  it,  simply  paying  the  in- 
terest on  the  capital  account  as  it  then 
stood  until  such  time  as  the  Railways 
Company  made  good.  With  all  those 
drastic  provisions  in  the  ordinance,  we 
have  had  no  trouble  since  with  the  Con- 
solidated Traction  system — except  one 
trouble,  which  has  been  inherent  at  all 
times,  namely,  that  that  company  or  that 
series  of  companies  has  at  no  time  been 
able  financially  to  really  take  care  of 
the  physical  part  of  the  property.  The 
service  has  consequently  been  poor,  es- 
pecially on  some  of  the  lines.  There 
has  been  a  certain  amount — about  fif- 
teen miles,  I  believe — of  actual  rehabil 
itation  of  a  character  substantially  sim- 
ilar to  that  shown  on  the  main  lines  of 
the   Railways   system. 

"So  far  as  my  personal  attitude  to- 
wards this  matter  is  concerned.  I  may 
say  that  immediately  that  these  ordi- 
nances were  adopted,  I  then  commenced 
and  have  since  continued  at  sufficiently 
close  intervals  to  be  regarded  as  some- 
what of  a  nuisance.  I  am  afraid,  by 
some  of  my  friends  in  the  city  hall,  to 
urge  that  the  Consolidated  Traction 
Company  should  be  given  immediate  at- 


tention, that  it  was  absolutely  inevitable 
that  we  would  have  to  meet  the  prob 
leiii,  and  that  the  sooner  we  got  ready 
for  it,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  But 
for  one  reason  or  another,  nothing  was 
accomplished  until  this  last  spring,  when 
the  situation  got  so  bad  that  we  had  to 
meet  it.  The  concern  went  into  the 
hands  of  receivers  in  the  Federal  court. 
Some  of  the  lines  were  in  such  bad 
physical  condition  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  operate  cars  over  them.  In 
many  other  cases,  while  the  tracks 
themselves  were  not  so  bad,  the  streets 
required  repaving.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  company  to  secure  the  funds  with 
which  to  rebuild  the  tracks  and  to  do 
the  work  which  the  ordinance  required. 
(Jf  course,  we  did  not  want  them  to  put 
in  tracks  that  were  not  the  kind  of 
tracks  that  should  permanently  occupy 
tliose   streets. 

Debt  Limit  Prevents  M.  O. 

"Finally,  action  was  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances. Meantime,  a  few  of  the 
franchises  had  actually  expired,  and  the 
others,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifty- 
year  ordinances,  were  approaching  ex- 
piration. What  were  we  to  do  under 
the  situation  ?  Not  a  single  thing  has 
happened  since  the  passage  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  1907  which  has  made  the  prin- 
ciples in  those  ordinances  less  applicable 
to  the  situation  in  Chicago.  Upon  the 
contrary,  everything  which  has  hap- 
pened since  has  made  those  principles 
more  natural  and  more  necessary.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of  Illinois 
has  handed  down  a  decision  sustaining 
the  validity  of  the  Mueller  law  as  a  law, 
but  holding  that  the  certificates  to  be 
issued  under  that  law  would  constitute 
a  municipal  indebtedness,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  issued — not  because  the  law 
was  not  valid,  or  the  certificates  would 
not  be  valid,  but  because  the  city  had 
reached  its  constitutional  limit  of  indebt- 
edness. That  obstacle  is  absolutely  in 
the  way  of  the  financing  of  any  of  these 
enterprises  by  the  City  of  Chicago. 
That  obstacle  will  remain  until  a  con- 
stitutional convention  has  modified  the 
provision  to  which  I  have  referred. 

"Under  those  conditons,  how  were  we 
to  meet  the  situation  ?  The  proposition 
advanced  by  the  Consolidated  Company 
in  reference  to  it  was  that  we  ought  to 
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give  them  a  new  franchise,  that  we 
should  meet  them  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  other  companies,  appraise  their 
property,  and  give  them  a  twenty  years' 
franchise  along  the  same  general  lines 
as  those  laid  down  in  the  1907  ordi- 
nance. I  myself  have  been  at  all  times 
opposed  to  that.  The  committee  of  the 
City  Council  was  a  unit,  so  far  as  I 
could  ascertain — certainly  the  sub-com- 
mittee was — in  opposition  to  any  such 
procedure  as  that,  and  its  position  was 
that  it  would  continue  its  opposition  un- 
less an  operating  agreement  could  be 
worked  out  between  the  main  company 
and  the  Consolidated  Company,  under 
which,  for  operating  purposes,  the  situ- 
ation would  be  handled  just  the  same 
as  though  there  were  but  one  company 
in  the  field.  I  did  not  feel  that  that 
was  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Judge  Ball's  Decision 

"In  the  midst  of  that  situation,  as  you 
know,  a  decision  was  handed  dowii 
holding  the  original  company  liable  on 
the  bonds  of  the  Consolidated  Traction 
system,  or  on  certani  of  those  bonds 
which  were  attempted  to  be  enforced 
against  the  Chicago  Railways  Company, 
upon  the  ground  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  took  over  the  obligations — as  least, 
obligations  of  a  certain  character — of 
the  Union  Traction  system  at  the  time 
that  it  took  over  its  assets,  and  that 
what  happened  in  their  reorganization 
was  really  a  consolidation.  The  lower 
court  rendered  a  decision  to  that  ef- 
fect. 

"That  did  not  afTect  the  rights  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  in  any  way ;  its  in- 
terests were  absolutely  protected.  But 
it  did  create  a  situation  where  it  was 
possible  to  bring  about  a  consolidation 
in  fact  of  these  properties  rather  than 
an  operating  agreement.  The  result 
was  an  attempt  to  draw  an  ordinance 
along  the  general  lines  of  the  ordinance 
here  in  question.  The  first  ordinance, 
however,  was  drawn  on  the  theory  of 
authorizing  the  Chicago  Railways  Com- 
pany to  buy  the  system.  It  had  been  my 
judgment  that  there  was  serious  legal 
doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  that.  It  also 
seemed  to  me  that  there  were  serious 
questions  of  public  policy  in  the  way ; 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  valuations 


of  the  old  ordinance  were  adopted  as  a 
result  of  a  series  of  compromises,  and 
that  the  old  ordinances  contained  a  few 
provisions  which  experience  had  shown 
to  be  unwise,  and  which  I  personally 
felt  called  upon  to  unqualifiedly  con- 
demn. Therefore,  I  made  the  sugges- 
tion in  the  Committee  of  Local  Trans- 
portation, which  was  adopted  by  that 
committee  and  accepted  by  the  company, 
that  we  should  simply  treat  this  as  an 
extension  of  the  Chicago  Railways 
Company.  We  would  say:  'Here  in 
the  City  of  Chicago  are  certain  streets 
where  lines  of  street  railway  are  operated 
by  the  Chicago  Consolidated  Traction 
system.  That  system  is  not  being  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
public.  Therefore,  we  order  the  Chi- 
cago Railways  Company,  and  authorize 
it  to  make  an  extension  over  those  lines. 
Finding  upon  those  streets  certain  street 
railway  properties,  it  is  authorized  to 
buy  that  property  at  its  valuation  for 
the  purpose  of  rehabilitation  as  a  part 
of  the  new  system.'  That  is  the  principle 
upan  which  '  this  ordinance  has  been 
drafted. 

Valuations  Favorable  to  City 

"As  far  as  the  valuations  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  the  most  favorable  to 
the  city  which  have  ever  been  made 
on  street  railway  property  in  this  city. 
They  are  distinctly  more  favorable  than 
the  valuations  made  in  the  original  or- 
dinances or  any  of  the  ordinances  that 
have  been  passed  since. 

"Since  the  original  ordinances  were 
passed,  three  s}* stems  have  been  brought 
under  its  general  provisions.  The  Cal- 
umet and  South  Chicago  systems  we 
forced  into  consolidation  under  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  same  general  character  as 
the  ordinances  of  1907.  In  that  ordi- 
nance I  advocated  the  elimination  of 
certain  of  the  provisions  that  were  in 
the  old  ordinances.  One  of  the  things 
that  I  desired  to  have  eliminated  was 
the  provision  that  in  case  the  city  au- 
thorized anybody  but  itself  to  buy  the 
property,  it  would  have  to  pay  20  per 
cent  bonus.  We  got  that  out.  I  also 
attempted — but  unsuccessfully — to  get 
out  of  the  ordinance  the  provision  that 
in  ordering  extensions  in  the  future — 
under  the  provision  that  the  city  should 
have   the   right   to  order  additional   ex- 
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tensions  over  and  above  a  certain  mile- 
age arbitrarily  each  year — those  addi- 
tions should  not  be  ordered  arbitrarily 
nearer  any  then  existing  street  railway 
line  than  one  half  mile. 

"Jn  the  case  of  tiie  Twenty-second 
street  line,  the  so-called  'Chicago  South- 
ern Railway,'  we  got  rid  of  the  whole 
matter  by  providing  for  an  extension 
by  the  City  Railway  Company.  The 
City  Railway  Company  took  that  line 
over  and  bought  it  under  tliis  provis- 
ion. We  also  got  rid  of  the  20  per  cent 
purchase  bonus. 

Franchise  Values  Not  Allowed 

"In  all  of  those  ordinances,  however, 
the  property  had  been  valued,  substan- 
tially as  valued  in  the  original  ordinance. 
It  included  the  franchise  values.  When 
we  come  to  the  ordinance  in  question, 
we  find  a  provision  referring  to  the  re- 
port of  the  appraisers,  Mr.  Arnold  and 
Mr.  Weston.  The  original  valuation, 
based  upon  the  same  theory  as  the  or- 
dinances of  1907,  amounted  to  $4,829,- 
383.46,  with  the  paving  included..  In 
the  present  ordinance,  however,  we 
eliminated  absolutely  all  the  franchise 
values,  to  the  amount  of  over  $751,000. 
There  is  included  in  the  four  million 
dollars  which  the  Railways  Company  is 
authorized  to  pay  for  the  Consolidated 
property,  not  one  dollar  for  franchise 
values  of  any  kind. 

"When  the  physical  property  was 
taken  up  for  valuation,  it  was  figured 
upon  the  basis  of  what  it  would  be 
worth  for  rehabilitation  purposes.  Let 
me  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  is 
meant  by  that.  There  are  certain  outly- 
ing lines  that  are  provided  for  in  this 
ordinance  on  streets  in  which  there  is 
no  paving,  and.  in  some  cases,  not  even 
underground  work.  On  those  streets, 
transportation  is  wanted  right  away. 
They  cover  long  stretches  connecting 
one  center  oi  population  out  on  the  west 
side,  let  us  say,  wath  another  center  to- 
wards the  northwest.  Street  car  facili- 
ties are  needed  to  enable  the  residents 
to  get  from  one  of  these  centers  to  the 
other.  We  are  arranging  upon  those 
streets  for  temporary  tracks.  The  the- 
ory is  to  take  the  old  material  that  is 
available  on  some  of  these  streets 
that  ought  to  be  rehabilitated  entirely 
and   completely,    and    to   put   on   those 


streets  the  best  jx)ssible  tracks  and  foun- 
dation. The  old  material,  so  far  as  it 
is  suitable,  can  then  be  used  on  these 
outlying  lines,  which  are  in  immediate 
need  of  transportation.  Such  value  as 
this  material  would  be  worth  for  that 
IMirpose  would  be  allowed.  In  the  case 
of  a  track  which  has  a  life  of  eight 
years,  wdiere  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that 
it  would  be  bad  business  policy  to  order 
that  line  taken  up  say  inside  of  five 
years,  the  engineering  experts  went'  over 
it,  estimated  the  probable  use  of  the 
property  as  nearly  as  could  be  done, 
and  said  that  that  property,  instead  of 
being  sold  today,  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose  for  w'hich  they  think  it  w'ould 
be  properly  adapted,  allowing  it  its  value 
for  that  purpose. 

RailM^ays  Company  to  Purchase 

"By  that  theory,  which  is  distinctly 
more  favorable  to  the  city  of  Chicago 
than  the  theory  adopted  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  1907  or  any  subsequent  ordi- 
nances, the  result. was  a  little  less  than 
four  million  dollars.  The  city  of  Chi- 
cago therefqre  put  in  a  provision  that 
tlie  Railways  Company  was  authorized 
to  pay  for  the  'Consolidated'  property 
an  amount  which  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ing Engineers  would  certify  hereafter 
item  by  item,  line  by  line,  as  the  value 
of  that  property  for  rehabilitation  pur- 
poses— but  with  the  proviso  that  the 
total  amount  so  certified  should  not  in 
any  event  exceed  four  million  dollars. 

"The  valuation  in  general,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  was  made  just  as  the  old  valua- 
tions were  made,  namely,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  cars  was  noted — many 
of  them  were  photographed — the  rails 
were  examined  and  measured,  as  I  un- 
derstand, by  an  instrument  invented  for 
and  used  in  the  valuations  upon  which 
the  original  ordinances  were  based, 
by  which  the  actual  height  of  the  tread 
of  the  rail  could  be  measured  to  deter- 
mine just  how  much  it  had  been  worn 
down.  This  was  done  step  by  step 
throughout  the  entire  system.  I  know 
of  no  valuation  of  railroad  property  of 
any  kind,  city  or  state,  steam  or  elec- 
tric, that  has  ever  been  made  with  the 
same  degree  of  thoroughness  that  the 
valuations  in  the  original  case  and  in 
this  particular  case  now  before  us  have 
been  made. 
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Method  of  Reorganization 

"Now,  as  to  the  main  provisions  of 
the  ordinance.  It  is  provided  that  the 
Chicago  Railways  Company  may  acquire 
the  title  to  this  property  within  a  certain 
period  of  time.  The  only  way  the  com- 
pany can  acquire  this  title  is  by  means 
of  foreclosure  proceedings  under  the 
original  bond  issue.  That  is  the  method 
which  is  being  followed,  and  that  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  immediate  issue  that 
we  have  before  us  this  afternoon.  When 
it  comes  to  purchasing  the  property,  in- 
cluding the  lines,  to  which  Mr.  Mohler 
has  referred,  that  property  must  be 
foreclosed  as  an  entirety.  I  mean  that 
each  system  on  which  there  was  a  bond 
issue  must  be  foreclosed  and  the  prop- 
erty sold  as  an  entirety.  I  doubt 
whether  it  could  possibly  be  worked 
out  in  any  other  way  in  court.  Fortu- 
nately, the  value  of  the  few  tracks  to 
which  attention  has  been  directed  in 
this  matter— ^which,  by  the  way,  was 
never  discussed  in  any  of  the  meetings 
of  the  committee,  because  it  was  not 
called  to  their  attention — is  only  a  little 
over  $86,000.  Although  this  is  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money,,  if  you  consider 
the  fact  that  we  have  gotten  rid  of 
three-quarters  of  ,a  million  of  franchise 
values,  I  think  we  can  ignore  it  in  any 
final  adjustment. 

"There  is,  however,  the  other  side  to 
that  question,  which  has  been  called  very 
properly  to  the  attention  of  the  author- 
ities by  the  City  Club.  That  is  the  re- 
habilitation of  those  lines  in  the  future, 
which  would  cost  perhaps  four  or  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars — at  any  rate 
very  much  more  than  the  value  to  be 
allowed  now.  If  those  lines  are  not 
proper  or  necessary,  they  will  only  add 
to  the  capital  account  of  the  company 
an  amount  on  which  five  per  cent  will 
have  to  be  paid.  For  that  reason  if 
those  lines  are  not  economically  sound, 
if  they  ought  to  be  abandoned  as  a  part 
of  the  entire  perfected  system,  that  cer- 
tainly should  be  provided  for.  If  this 
matter  had  been  discovered  soon  enough 
the  question  as  to  the  desirability  of 
discontinuing  those  lines  might  probably 


have  been  worked  out  to  a  conclusion 
now,  so  that  we  might  get  to  some  real 
judgment  in  the  matter  and  reach  an 
agreement.  That,  however,  is  very  dif- 
ficult now  in  view  of  the  short  length 
of  time  that  is  available.  Of  course,  we 
can  wait  just  as  long  as  we  choose,  but 
it  is  very  important  to  get  the  rehabili- 
tation work  done  on  some  parts  of  the 
svstem  before  the  stormy  weather  this 
fall. 

City  Can  Prevent  Unnecessary 
Rehabilitation 

"There  seems  to  be  a  real  ditTerence 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
Fulton  street  line,  which  is  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Mohler,  cannot  be  made  a  useful 
part  of  the  entire  system.  I  have  no 
means  of  forming  an  opinion  that  I 
would  regard  as  of  any  value  on  that 
point.  The  other  lines  seem  to  be  much 
less  justifiable  than  this.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  ordinances  of  1907  contain 
a  provision  which  is  applicable  to  the 
situation,  perhaps  not  as  completely  or 
as  satisfactorily  as  I  would  like  to  see 
it,  but  nevertheless  one  that  probably 
covers  the  ground. 

"Assuming  that  the  Chicago  Railways 
Company  acquires  this  property,  and  the 
Board  of  Supervising  Engineers  re- 
mains in  doubt  as  to  whether  these  lines 
ought  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  per- 
fected system,  the  ordinances  provide 
that  the  w^ork  of  rehabilitation  must  be 
done  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  Engineers,  and 
that  they  must  approve  all  contracts 
that  are  let.  If  the  board  holds  up  the 
granting  of  those  permits  or  the  ap- 
proval of  those  contracts  until  we  have 
reached  a  conclusion  there  will  be  no 
trouble  about  getting  results — always 
subject,  however,  to  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  necessary,  as  it  should  be  necessary, 
to  convince  the  City  Council  as  a  whole 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  city  they 
wish  to  have  those  lines  discontinued. 
We  cannot  substitute  either  our  indi- 
vidual opinions  or  the  opinions  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers  in  a  matter  of  this 
sort  to  those  of  the  City  Council. 

"Now,  the  ordinances  of   1907,  after 
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providing  for  the  removal  of  certain 
tracks  that  the  company  has  a  right  to 
remove  in  the  event  that  they  do  not 
use  those  tracks  continuously,  provide 
that: 

'Tlic  City  shall  have  the  riji;ht  by  ordi- 
nanct  to  require  the  company  to  re- 
move any  tracks  or  portions  thereof, 
the  further  maintenance  of  which  is  at 
any  time  no  longer  reasonably  required 
in  the  operation  of  the  said  street  rail- 
way system.' 

"So  if  the  City  Council  passes  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  character  provided  for  in 
that  section  it  can  eliminate  those  lines 
from  reconstruction.  Such  an  ordinance 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  binding  upon 
the  stree  railway  company.  Of  course, 
it  will  bf  necessary  for  the  Council  to 
act.  The  only  point  of  importance  upon 
which  emphasis  must  be  laid  is  to  see 
that  such  action  is  taken  before  the  re- 
habilitation proceeds,  so  that  the  City 
Council  may  determine  before  tha; 
money  is  expended  whether  it  wishes 
•tlie    money  (t^  be   so   expended    or   not. 
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When  that  is  done  the  matter  can  be 
taken  care  of. 

"As  to  the  other  provisions  of  the  or- 
dinance little  need  be  said.  The  half- 
mile  limit  of  the  future  extensions  to 
which  I  referred  has  been  entirely 
stricken  out  of  this  ordinance.  The 
very  large  number  of  necessary  exten- 
sions in  the  west  and  northwest  sides 
have  been  taken  care  of. 

"I  should  be  delighted  to  have  my 
attention  called  to  anything  in  these  or- 
dinances that  is  not  provided  for.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  there  is  anything  that  i§  of 
importance  in  these  ordinances  that 
ought  to  be  amended  it  should  be  done 
even  if  it  is  done  the  last  day,  if  it  is 
done — as  I  said  in  referring  to  the  other 
ordinances — after  the  Mayor  has  taken 
his  pen  in  hand  and  dipped  it  in  the  ink- 
well. If  this  policy  is  pursued  I  think 
we  will  have  an  ordinance  that  will 
work  entirely  satisfactorily  and  that  will 
protect  the  public  interests."  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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"LITTLE  BALLOT"  No.  2-GIVIL  SERVICE  EXTENSION 


;  A  "Little  Ballot"  luncheon  was  held 
at', the  City  Club  on  Monday,  the  17th 
'instant,  for  the  discussion  of  the  sec- 
ond question  on  the  Little  Ballot  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  of  Seven, 
namely,  Shall  the  General  Assembly  ex- 
i'cnd  the  merit  system  by  the  enaetment 
of  a  comprehensive  and  adequate  state 
cii'il  service  law,  thus  promoting  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  f  Mr.  Charles  L, 
Capen  of  Bloomington,  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  Civil  Service  Reform  As- 
sociation and  chairman  of  the  Peoria 
Conference  on  "the  breakdown  of  rep- 
resentative government  in  Illinois,"  at 
which  the  Committee  of  Seven  was  ap- 
pointed, made  the  address.  Mr.  Edgar 
A.  Bancroft,  who  presided,  before  in- 
troducing the  speaker  spoke  briefly  as 
follows  on  the  political  situation  in  Illi- 
nois : 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

"Illinois  is  a  state  disgraced.  I  hope 
that  we  are  a  state  ashamed.  Only  so 
may  we  recover  from  the  disgrace.  The 
cause  is  general  neglect  and  indifference 
on  the  one  side — a  sort  of  deterioration 
ill  political  morality — and,  on  the  other, 
the  rule  of  bosses  instead  of  the  rule  of 
leaders^ — a  sort  of  political  padrone 
system.  The  cure  is  general  interest 
and  independence  among  the  people  plus 
leadership — a  leadership  which  creates 
and  inspires  such  interest  by  advocating 
a  real  cause,  real  principles  and  real  pur- 
poses of  public  welfare.  We  want  a 
strong  and  sharp  division  on  party  lines 
— not  on  the  basis  of  party  organiza- 
tion, but  of  party  principles.  We  want 
the  two  warring  groups  to  be  thorough- 
ly organized,  active,  aggressive- — not  in 
order  to  obtain  plunder  to, divide  among 
bosses  and.  camp  followers,  but  to  ob- 
tain   regisIa,tron    and    a    public    service 


solely  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people. 
We  want  to  supplant  the  influence  of 
the  few  large  interests  that  are  in  poli- 
tics with  the  vital  interest  of  the  many 
who  are  out  of  politics.  We  want  less 
business  and  money,  and  more  principle 
and  men,  in  politics. 

The  Little  Ballot 

"This  is  the  purpose  of  the  Little  Bal- 
lot: 

"1.  A  civil  service  law  which  will 
emancipate  the  public  ;emiployes  from 
partisan  control  and  devote  them  to  the 
public  service ;  that  will  make  them  com- 
petent to  serve  the  public,  but  incompe- 
tent to  serve  the  bosses ;  that  will  make 
the  honor  of  the  service  the  induce- 
ment, and  not  the  unearned  salary. 

"2.  The  initiative  and  referendum — to 
destroy  the  vendibility  of  legislative 
representatives.  When  the  corrupt  in- 
fluence of  public  officials  is  futile,  it  will 
cease.  The  briber  will  refuse  to  pay 
when  he  cannot  be  sure  of  his  purchase. 
After  all,  it  is  the  briber,  the  man  who 
furnishes  the  money,  who  is  the  chief 
criminal.  He  creates  the  atmosphere 
and  opportunity  and  temptation  leading 
to  political  debasement.  The  initiative 
and  referendum  also  removes  the  small 
group  between  the  electors  and  the 
higher  officials,  and  puts  the  ultimate 
power  in  practice,  where  it  is  in  the- 
ory, in  the  people.  It  makes  the  peo- 
ple directly  responsible  for  the  public 
servants  and  makes  public  service  re- 
sponsive to  the  people. 

"3.  A  corrupt  practices  act  is  an  ab- 
solutely essential  accompaniment  of  the 
direct  primary  and  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  The  direct  primary  and 
the  referendum  magnify  the  influence  of 
organization  and  publicity.  Therefore 
thev    increase    the    influence    of    money, 
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which  can  create  and  sustain  the  organ- 
ization and  promote,  and  extend  the 
publicity.  The  corrupt  practices  act  is 
essential  to  destroy  this  improper  power 
of  money  and  the  purchased  pubhcity 
in  poHtics. 

"It  is  the  first  of  these  subjects,  a 
statewide  civil  service  law,  that  is  to  be 
discussed  this  afternoon.  I  have  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Capen,  president  of  the  Illinois  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Charles  L.  Capen 

"The  Peoria  Conference,  as  you  all 
know,  was  a  spontaneous  meeting  of 
individuals.  None  of  the  persons  pres- 
ent were  there  as  delegates  except  some 
three  or  four  representatives — whom  we 
were  especially  glad  to  have-^of  the 
labor  unions.  There  were  representatives 
there  from  thirty-two  of  the  cities  and 
larger  towns  of  the  state.  A  large  rep- 
resentation, particularly  of  farmers, 
came  from  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  state.  The  conference  was 
composed  of  men  of  much  more  than 
average  intelligence.  They  were  cer- 
tainly men  of  influence  and  of  deter- 
mination. 

"I  believe  that  this  was  the  first  meet- 
ing of  its  sort  that  had  been  held  in 
this  state  since  1860,  or  possibly  1858, 
For  some  reason  the  people  of  this  state 
have  failed  to  obey  the  injunction  of 
Edmund  Burke  that  'when  bad  men 
unite,  good  men  must  organize.'  Here 
was  an  organized  meeting  for  which  the 
public  was  ripe  and  to  which  it  was 
ready  to  listen. 

"The  conference  met  at  a  very  oppor- 
tune time.  The  state  had  but  shortly 
before  been  stirred  by  the  disclosures 
that  had  been  made  and  it  was  confi- 
dently believed  throughout  the  state 
that  those  disclosures  were  but  a  very 
few  of  those  that  could  be  made  if  full 
information  were  at  hand. 

"Prior  to  the  meeting  some  elaborate 
work  had  been  done  to  present  the  sit- 
uation to  the  conference  in  a  concrete 
form.  The  trouble  with  a  great  many 
of  our  criticisms  of  bad  politics  is  that, 
in  a  general  way,  we  believe  that  things 
are  going  wrong,  but  cannot  cite  con- 
crete  facts.      Before   this    meeting   was 


held  an  investigation  was  made  by  a 
certified  accountant  into  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  state  government.  Certain 
facts  were  obtained  that  impressed  the 
conference  with  the  need  for  reform 
and  have  since  impressed  the  people  of 
the  state.  After  a  discussion  of  two 
days  by  these  very  earnest  men,  who 
were  men  of  all  parties — Republicans, 
Democrats,  Socialists,  Prohibitionists — 
the  unanimous  conclusion  was  reached 
that  these  public  scandals  were,  after 
all,  but  the  outward  signs  of  deeper  dis 
ease  within,  and  that  the  only  cure  and 
preventive  for  the  future  would  be  to 
strike  at  the  roots  of  that  disease.  It 
was  resolved  by  a  unanimous  vote  that 
the  most  important  thing  for  the  people 
of  Illinois  to  do  was  to  adopt  the  three 
measures  which  have  been  proposed  on 
the  Little  Ballot  and  which  have  al- 
ready been  described  to  you  by  the 
chairman  of  this  meeting. 

Civil  Service  Abroad 

"I  believe  firmly  in  all  three  of  the 
measures,  but  I  am  going  to  confine 
what  I  have  to  say  to  the  second,  that 
providing  for  an  extension  of  the  civil 
service.  It  seems  peculiar  that  agita- 
tion for  civil  service  reform  should  be 
necessary  in  this  country.  In  England, 
when  there  is  a  change  in  ministry,  but 
seven  positions  in  the  civil  service  can  be 
affected.  There  can  be  but  seven  re- 
movals from  the  civil  service  of  the 
British  Empire  when  there  is  a  change 
of  administration.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Germany 
to  a  great  extent  educates  its  public 
servants  at  the  public  cost;  it  educates 
candidates  for  the  civil  service  about  as 
carefully  as  it  educates  its  officers  for 
the  military  service.  Even  in  China, 
where  revolutionary  progress  is  now 
taking  place,  one  of  the  very  first  steps 
in  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of 
government  was  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  civil  service.  And  when  the 
United  States  remitted  to  China  a  large 
part  of  the  Chinese  indemnity  due  the 
United  States,  the  Chinese  government 
at  once  decided  that  the  wdiole  of  that 
indemnity  should  be  devoted  to  educat- 
ing the  brightest  and  best  of  the  Chi- 
nese in  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  the  better  to  per- 
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form  their  duties  as  officials  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire.  And  Japan,  I  am  satis- 
fied, today  has  the  best  system  of  civil 
service  on  the  planet. 

"In  this  country,  during  President 
Washington's  administration  of  eight 
years  there  were  but  fourteen  changes, 
all  told,  in  the  civil  service.  President 
Adams  made  thirty-four  removals. 
•When  Jefferson  came  in  over  seven  hun- 
dren  persons  were  removed.  During 
Jackson's  administration,  the  party  pol- 
icy that  'to  the  victors  belonged  the 
spoils'  was  publicly  announced  and 
President  Jackson  acted  accordingly. 
Durmg  the  civil  war  there  was  a  com- 
plete sweep,  owing  to  the  fact  chiefly 
that  many  of  the  officials  were  South- 
ern sympathizers,  or  were  suspected  of 
being  such,  and  of  course  it  would  not 
do  to  have  them  in  the  public  service 
in  time  of  war.  But  those  who  have 
read  President  Lincoln's  history  will  re- 
member the  awful  abuses  of  the  patron- 
age seekers.  Hour  after  hour,  this 
man,  who  had  worries  and  outside  re- 
sponsibilities enough  to  kill  any  ordi- 
nary man,  had  to  listen  to  the  requests 
of  office  seekers,  until,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  within  a  few  days  after  Lee's 
army  had  surrendered,  he  said :  'Now 
will  come  the  office  seekers,  more  dan- 
gerous to  this  country  than  were  the 
rebels  in  arms.'  The  danger  is  hardly 
less  today. 

The  Federal  Civil  Service 

"In  1881  the  first  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association  was  formed,  with  the 
result  that  in  1883  the  Pendleton  bill, 
which  was  an  important  step  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  merit  system  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  was  passed.  From  that 
time  to  this  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association,  formed  by  such 
men  as  Carl  Schurz,  D.  B.  Eaton, 
George  William  Curtis,  Wendell  Phil- 
ipps  and  Senator  Jenks  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  introduced  the  first  real  govern- 
mental civil  service  bill,  has  been  a  con- 
stantly useful  factor  in  the  progress  of 
civil   service. 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  at  this  time 
to  trace  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
in  the  development  of  civil  service  re- 
form^ but  we  find  that  three-quarters  of 
all  the  officeholders  in  the  Federal  gov- 
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ernment  are  under  civil  service.  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  Secretary  Hitchcock,  who 
are  very  earnestly  at  work  to  place  our 
Post  Office  Department  upon  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  have  within  this  month 
extended  civil  service  so  as  to  include 
15,000  more  employes  of  that  depart- 
ment, the  reason  given  being  that  of 
economy.  President  Taft  is  an  advo- 
cate of  civil  service,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  retrogression  in  the  Fed- 
eral government.  There  can  be  im- 
provements in  the  Federal  civil  service, 
no  doubt,  as  there  was  an  improvement 
when  the  consular  service  was  placed 
under  the  merit  system — with  the  result 
that  we  have  now  men  in  the  consular 
service  who  can  speak  the  language  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  sent  and 
who,  by  examination,  have  demonstrated 
that  they  have  had  the  necessary  train- 
ing to  fit  them  for  the  very  important 
duties  of  their  office. 

The  Merit  System  in  the  Public  Schools 

"Illinois  seems  to  have  been  more 
backward  than  the  Federal  government 
and  most  of  the  states  of  this  country, 
— except,  perhaps,  a  few  of  the  South- 
ern states — in  adopting  civil  service 
methods.  At  times  the  state  seems  to 
have  made  no  progress  at  all  in  the  way 
of  civic  betterment.  The  Illinois  State 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  and 
the  Chicago  Civil  Service  Reform  Asso- 
ciation— which,  by  the  way,  has  done 
very  much  more  work  than  has  the 
State  Association  —  were  organized 
quite  a  number  of  years  ago.  Perhaps 
the  first  result  from  the  work  of  our 
slate  organization  was  with  reference  to 
the  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  We 
have  forty  thousand  school  trustees  in 
this  state  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  thou- 
sand rural  schools.  Formerly  the  teach- 
ers in  these  schools  were  selected  hap- 
hazardly. Some  were  appointed  be- 
cause they  were  proteges  of  one  or  an- 
other of  the  trustees.  Some  were  ap- 
pointed through  motives  of  charity;  for 
instance,  a  place  might  be  given  a  poor 
girl  merely  because  she  needed  money. 
The  result  was  that  our  rural  schools, 
which  are  of  the  vastest  importance  to 
this  state,  were  managed  in  a  deplorable 
way.  A  law  was  passed,  however,  that 
no  person  should  be   allowed   to  teach 
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in.  the.  rural  schools  or  in  any  of  the 
public  schools  except  after  passing  a 
satisfactory  examination  by  competent 
authority,  either  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  At  once 
there  \va>>  an  enormous  improvement  in 
our  schools.  In  this  state  1  doubt  if 
there  is  now  a  person  who  has  chil- 
dren to  educate  l)ut  believes  firmly  in 
civil  service  in  the  public  schools. 
.  '-'We  have  a  civil  service  law  govern- 
ing appointments  to  the  state  charitable 
institutions.  That  law,  I  believe,  is  fair- 
ly Well  administered.  Officers  connect- 
ed with  those  institutions  have  told  me 
that  they  would  not  dream  of  going 
back  to  the  old  spoils  system  today. 

"Our  penal  institutions,  however, 
with^  something  like  a  thousand  em- 
ployes, are  not  under  the  merit  system. 
In  the  County  of  Cook  there  are  at  least 
two  thousand  more  employes  that  do 
not  come  under  that  system,  and  in  the 
state  at  large  there  are  at  least  another 
thousand.  Our  present  effort  is  to  take 
away  the  spoils  system  and  to  remove 
ttie  spoilsmen  from  five  thousand  of- 
^es  in  this  state. 

•'Voluntary"  Contributions  at  Pontiac 

."'"I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  cor- 
rupt practices  act  only  to  this  extent: 
I^arge  sums  of  money  spent  in  getting 
nominations  for  elective  offices  have 
Jkept  out  of  politics  and  out  of  ofifice 
inany ,' a  g.ood  man  who  could  not  con- 
scientiously expend  such  large  amounts 
of  inoney.  The  corrupt  practices  act 
at  this  point  fits  right  in  with  the  civil 
.service.  You  have .  heard  of  the  dis- 
closures at  Pontiac.  Over  five  hundred 
dollars  was  raised  from  the  employes  of 
that  institution^not  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  wicked  Democrats,  either;  but 
.the  boss  of  that  institution  was  running 
for  renomination  to  the  Legislature  at 
the  Republican  primaries  and  collected 
■the  .five  hundred  dollars  to  help  defeat 
his  opponent  in  the  primaries.  All  that 
is  admitted.  Superintendent  Russell 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  said  that  these  facts  were  true, 
Ijut  that  the  contributions  were  volun- 
tary. .What  is  meant  by  'voluntary'  in 
;that;  connection  I  cannot  understand. 
There  certainly  are  no  such  'voluntary" 


contributions  where  the  merit  system 
prevails.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  them. 
Certainly  such  voluntary  contributions 
from  men  of  small  income,  who  in  this 
time  of  high  prices  have  their  families 
to  support,  are  unknown  in  private  em- 
ployment. 

"Ikit  suppose  it  was  true  that  these 
contributions  were  voluntary,  suppose 
every  dollar  of  them  was  a  spontaneous* 
donation,  volunteered,  not  asked  for, 
what  then?  To  my  mind  that  does  not 
relieve  the  ignominy  of  the  thing  one 
particle.  In  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
Uhited  States  an  officer  has  the  full 
right,  and  exercises  that  right  as  far 
as  he  chooses  to  vote,  to  express  his 
opinion  on  any  proper  occasion,  but  it 
is  an  element  of  ethics  both  in  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  service  that  no  officer 
in  the  army  or  navy  shall  be  a  partisan. 
If  an  officer  were  to  give  money  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  a  candidate  or 
a  party  in  office  he  would  receive  the 
condemnation  not  only  of  all  his  breth- 
ren in  the  army,  but  of  every  citizen. 
Why  shouldn't  there  be  a  like  sense  of 
honor  and  of  propriety  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice? Our  public  employes  are  paid  by 
the  people  at  large.  A  large  part  of 
all  the  money  that  was  collected  at  the 
reformatory  was  paid  by  Democrat, 
Prohibitionist  and  Socialist  taxpayers. 
Why  should  any  part  of  that  money  be 
used  against  them  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  their  men  and  their  measures 
and  for  keeping  them  out  of  ol^ce? 
You  must  remember,  gentlemen,  that 
under  the  primary  law  we  have  two 
elections  now  to  where  we  used  to  have 
one,  consequently  the  spoilsman  has  two 
opportunities  where  he  had  but  one  be- 
fore. 

"Slush  Funds"  Prohibited 

"In  one  of  the  institutions  of  this 
state  which  is  not  under  the  operation 
of  the  civil  service  law  and  which  might, 
therefore,  be  administered  under  the 
spoils  system,  the  trustees  have  prac- 
tically put  the  institution  on  a  civil  serv- 
ice basis  on  their  own  initiative.  Three 
or  •  four  years  ago  th.e  County  Central 
Committee  sent  word  to  the  president 
of  that  institution  that  the  employes 
must  contribute  $350  to  the  campaign 
fund.  That  president  at  once  called  the 
trustees   together.     The   employes   were 
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summoned  and  told  that  if  any  one  of 
tliem  gave  one  dollar  toward  that  fund, 
or  to  the  campaign  fund  of  any  other 
political  party,  it  would  be  considered 
a(  serious  offense.  It  is  needless  to  say 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  collect  a 
'.slush'  fund  from  that  institution  or 
from  any  employe  connected  with  it 
since. 

"The  collection  of  money  in  this  way 
is  degrading.  A  man  who  is  fit  for  an 
otT'ce,  who  has  the  ideals  that  any  man 
ought  to  have  before  he  becomes  a  pub- 
lic servant,  would  not  knowingly  accept 
money  gathered  in  this  way.  Certainly 
he   would   not   demand   it. 

Civil  Service  a  Money  Saver 

"Xow,  what  is  the  relation  of  civil 
service  to  economy?  That  is  an  im- 
portant question.  Our  taxes  are  very 
heavy  in  this  state,  as  you  know.  The 
figures  show  a  rather  remarkable  uni- 
form saving  of  25  per  cent  in  the  cost 
of  managing  institutions  under  the 
civil  service  as  compared  with  those  in 
which  the  spoils  system  prevails.  This 
saving  arises  not  only  in  the  amount 
of  salaries  paid,  but  in  the  increased 
efficiency  and  in  the  lopping  off  of 
unnecessary  offices  that  are  created 
because  some  spoilsman  has  a  political 
debt  to  pay.  If  other  state  institutions 
are  fair  examples,  our  penitentiaries 
and  our  reform  schools  can  be  managed 
better  than  they  are  now  for  25  per  cent 
less  than  the  present  cost  by  the  mere 
introduction  of  improved  civil  service 
methods. 

"A  very  striking  example  of  this  oc- 
curred at  Los  Angeles.  At  Los  An- 
geles they  are  building  a  wonderful 
aqueduct,  140  miles  long,  to  cost  $125,- 
000.000.  It  was  decided  that  this  should 
be  built  by  the  city.  The  mayor  ap- 
pointed persons  to  see  to  the  carrying 
out  of  these  plans,  but  it  was  soon  found 
out  that  these  persons  knew  better  how 
to  manage  ward  elections  than  they  did 
how  to  build  aqueducts.  The  thing  was 
a  failure.  They  stopped.  Then  the 
work  was  put  under  civil  service.  Rigid 
examinations  were  held  for  the  posi- 
tions from  that  of  the  chief  engineer 
down.  This  examination  was  not  a 
mere  paper  examination ;  it  was  a  prac- 
tical   test    of    the    candidate's    efficiency 


for  the  particular  work  in  h^n'd.  The 
authorities  th^n'  went  ah6ad  with  the 
project,  and  it  i?  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessfully managed  public  works  in  the 
world.  The  aqueduct  will  be  built  for 
far  less  money  than  it  would  have  been 
built  for  under  the  spoils  system.  An- 
other little  incident  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  this  aqueduct  illustrates 
my  point.  After  they  had  built  many  miles 
of  it,  it  was  found  that  the  working  force 
was  not  large  enough  to  build  a  cer- 
tain small  connecthig  link,  so  an  extra 
force  of  men  not  under  civil  sei^ice  was 
set  to  work.  The  connecting  link  was 
built,  but  the  cost  of  it,  instead  of  be- 
ing $2(5,000,  as  it  would  have  been  un- 
der the  civil  service,  was  $43,000. 

A  State  Without  Leader^-  t«'rljf'>'jj 

"Most  ,of v^U,  therefore,,  we  need  an 
extension  of  the  civil  service  .to  purify 
our  politics  and  bring  public  life  and 
public  administration  to  a  point  of 
higher  efficiency  and  economy.  This 
state,  it  has  been  said,  now  has  no  po- 
litical leader  of  prominence.  It  did  have 
men  like  Douglas,  Lincoln,  Oglesby, 
Palmer,  Black  and  others  to  whom  the 
people  looked  for  guidance.  The  peo- 
ple of  each  party  looked  to  their  re- 
spective party  leaders.  Who  are  the 
party  leaders  of  Illinois  to-day?  Who 
is  the  Democratic  leader  of  Illinois  ? 
Who  are  the  Republican  leaders,  who 
state  public  sentiment,  who  guide  pub- 
lic opinion  ?  These  questions  answer 
themselves.  We  have  for  our  leaders, 
who  control  the  legislation  at  Spring- 
field, men  who  obtained  their  leadership 
and  retain  their  positions  through  'slush' 
funds  and  the  doling  out  of  offices  to 
their  supporters.  The  extension  of  the 
civil  service  will  very  largely  do  away 
with  all  those  things.  I  am  not  expect- 
ing the  millenium  to  come ;  we  can 
do  but  one  thing  at  a  time  and  do  it 
well.  But,  after  all,  some  steps  are 
longer  and  better  than  others,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  longest  and  best  that  could 
possibly  be   taken. 

"The  Peoria  Conference  did  not  dis- 
cover any  of  these  things.  They  were 
not  talked  of  for  the  first  time  at  that 
meeting.  The  people  were  ripe  for 
them  and  glad  to  have  the  conference 
take    them    up,    for,    while    it    was    not 
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very  great  in  numbers,  the  conference 
was  the  focus  or  center  upon  which 
they  could  gather.  It  has  met  the  uni- 
versal approval,  I  thmk,  of  all  but  the 
spoilsmen  and  the  baser  sort  of  poli- 
tician throughout  the  state. 

"To  secure  a  vote  upon  this  Little 
Ballot  we  had  to  get  117,000  signatures. 
If  any  of  you  have  tried  to  circulate 
petitions  you  can  have  some  idea  of  the 
immense  amount  of  work  that  was  ex- 
pended in  doing  that.  Over  133,000 
signatures  were  sent  to  Springfield,  and 
here  is  the  Little  Ballot. 

"Little  Ballot"  Will  Win 

"There  is  only  one  danger  about  that 
Little  Ballot.  There  is  no  danger  in  the 
world  of  its  being  voted  down.  Nine- 
tenths,  I  believe,  of  all  that  vote  upon  it 
will  vote  for  it.  The  danger  is  that  it 
may  be  overlooked  by  many  of  the  indi- 
vidual voters. 

"There  is  one  thing  to  be  done,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  but  one  thing  to  be 


done.  The  initiative  and  referendum,  of 
course,  has  to  be  secured  under  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution.  The 
other  two  measures  have  to  go  to  the 
Legislature.  A  majority  of  the  candi- 
dates— and  I  believe  a  majority  of  all 
tliat  can  be  elected — have  pledged  them- 
selves to  support  civil  service  exten- 
sion. I  believe  they  are  honest  in  that, 
hut,  after  all,  politicians  will  sometimes 
be  politicians.  What  we  need  is  to  get 
pressure  enough  upon  a  majority,  to 
bring  every  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
Legislature  to  see  that  they  will  give  us 
an  adequate  and  sufficient  merit  law 
covering  the  entire  state,  so  that  we 
can  have  a  state  jnanaged  throughout 
as  well  as  our  charitable  institutions 
are  managed ;  so  that  we  may  have  a 
state  freed  from  the  abuses  of  patron- 
age and  spoils  and  a  state  for  which  its 
citizens  will  no  longer  need  to  hang 
their  heads."     (Applause.) 
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"LITTLE  BALLOT"  QUESTION  No.  3— CORRUPT 

PRACTICES  ACT 


The  second  of  the  series  of  "Little 
Ballot"  luncheons  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  City  Club  took  place  on 
Thursday,  October  27,  the  subject  under 
discussion  being  the  third  public  policy 
question  proposed  by  the  committee  of 
seven  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  November 
election,  namely :  Shall  the  next  General 
Assetnbly  enact  a  corrupt  practices  act, 
liiititiiia;  the  amount  a  candidate  and  his 
supporters  may  spend  seeking  office,  and 
providing  for  an  itemized  statement  un- 
der oath  shozeing^  all  expenditures  so 
made,  for  what  purposes  made  and  from 
zvhat  source  or  sources  received,  thus  pre- 
venting the  corrupt  use  of  money  at  elec- 
tions? The  speakers  were  Mr.  John 
O'Connor,  v^ho  drafted  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices bill  presented  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1905,  and  Mr.  Merritt  Starr.  Hon. 
John  P.  McGoorty  presided. 

Hon.  John  P.  McGoorty 

"Probably  the  greatest  menace  to  our  in- 
stitutions or  to  the  institutions  of  any 
Republican  form  of  government,  is  the 
corrupt  use  of  money  in  political  cam- 
paigns, to  bring  about  the  election  of 
candidates.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  proper  control  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  money  is  probably  the  great- 
est of  all  needed  reforms,  because  a  puri- 
f.ed  ballot  in  our  elections  will  insure  the 
other  reforms  which  the  people  are  de- 
manding. The  enactment  of  an  ade- 
quate corrupt  practices  act  is,  therefore, 
a  subject  of  basic  importance. 

"I  have  now  the  honor  of  presenting, 
as  the  first  speaker,  Mr.  John  O'Connor, 
of  the  Chicago  Bar,  who  drafted  a  bill 
providing    for    a    corrupt    practices    act, 


which  was  presented  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1905."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  John  O'Connor 

"In  corrupt  practices  legislation  as  in 
much  other  legislation,  England  has 
been  in  advance  of  the  United  States. 
The  American  statutes  dealing  with  cor- 
rupt practices  in  elections  are  based, 
more  or  less,  upon  the  English  acts. 
Prior  to  1883,  England  passed  a  number 
of  corrupt  practices  acts  and  amended 
them  from,  time  to  time,  until  the  results 
of  its  experience  were  embodied  in  the 
Act  of  1883,  which,  with  some  modifica- 
tions is,  I  believe,  still  in  force.  This 
act  punishes  treating,  undue  influence, 
bribery  and  personation,  limits  expenses 
of  candidates  and  specifies  the  purposes 
for  which  expenditures  can  be  made,  pre- 
scribes the  mode  of  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing election  funds,  and  requires  de- 
tailed public  statements  of  receipts  and 
disbursements,  and  a  violation  of  the  act 
entails  forfeiture  of  office  and  disquali- 
fication for  office  for  a  fixed  period  after 
conviction. 

Results  of  English  Act 

"A  writer,  speaking  of  this  act,  says : 

"  'When  this  act  was  under  discussion, 
it  was  freely  predicted  that  it  must  fail  of 
its  purpose,  because  the  evils  complained  of 
were  such  as  could  not  be  changed  by  legis- 
lation. This  prediction,  however,  was  not 
fulfilled.  The  expenses  of  election  in  Eng- 
land have  been  reduced  by  at  least  one-half 
through  the  operation  of  this  Act. ' 

"An  account  in  an  Appendix  to  Ivin's 
'Machine  Politics'  published  in  Harper's 
'Handy  Series,'  April  15,  1887,  describ- 
ing the  condition  of  things  in  England 
before  the  passage  of  the  English  Act, 
says: 
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"  'In  1880  an  unusually  large  number  of 
members  of  Parliament  were  unseated  for 
corrupt  practices  at  the  election.  An  investi- 
gation was  made  by  a  royal  commission  of 
twenty-four  members.  *  *  *  At  Maccles- 
field, the  agent  of  the  conservative  candidate 
testified  that  he  had  bought  up  sixty  Lib- 
erals at  5  pounds  per  head  and  their  beer; 
that  to  try  to  conduct  an  election  without 
money  was  a  farce;  that,  although  he  had 
returned  his  expenses  at  only  610  pounds, 
his  expenses  had  actually  been  2,590  pounds; 
that  5,700  votes  had  been  polled  altogether, 
and  that  of  this  number,  1,000  had  been 
bribed;  that  his  own  candidate  had  polled 
2,(578,  of  which  he,  the  agent,  had  bought 
and  paid  for  1,863,  at  an  average  of  6  shil- 
lings and  8  pence  each  and  had  paid  550 
pounds  for  clerks,  messengers  and  committee- 
men. " 

"Recent  history  convinces  us,  if  we 
didn't  know  it  before,  that  Americans 
can  liardly  afford  to  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  tlie  EngHsh. 

"A  writer  referring  to  an  article  of 
Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell 
University,  entitled  "Money  in  Practical 
Politics,"  published  in  the  Century  for 
October,  1892,  says: 

Corrupt  Practices  in  IT.  S. 

"  'From  this  article  it  appears  that  vote 
buying  (in  the  United  States)  is  a  profes- 
sion and  is  carried  on  with  the  system  and 
precision  of  a  scientific  art.  The  voters  are 
all  known  and  classified  into  those  who  are 
entirely  independent  and  will  not  yield  to 
any  improjier  motives.  Those  w^ho  may  be 
influenced  by  promise  of  ouice,  business  op- 
portunity or  patronage,  those  who  can  be 
reached  by  threats  (loss  of  employment  and 
the  like),  and  those  who  are  of  the  lowest 
will  sell  their  votes  for  sums  of  money, 
type  of  "floaters"  or  "commercials,"  who 
large  or  small,  or  even  for  drinks.  It  is 
h>imiliating  to  read  of  farmers  who  are  w^ill- 
ing  to  receive  from  candidates  pay  for  their 
own  time  and  that  of  their  men  on  election 
day  and  college  students  who  accept  from 
candidates  their  expenses  home,  giving  in 
return  their  ballot  in  favor  of  the  candidate 
making  the  advance.' 

"Yet  so  blunt  has  our  moral  sense  be- 
come in  public  matters  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  farmer  and  the  student  in  the 
cases  mentioned  fully  realize  that  they 
are  accepting  bribes,  and  that,  so  far  as 
the  injury  to  the  public  interests  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  to  be  classed  with  the 
'bum,'  who  sells  his  vote  for  a  glass  of 
whisky. 

"Only  a  few  days  ago  a  prominent  citi- 
zen in  answer  to  the  charge  made  at  a 
church  meeting  that  it  was  tne  rich  who 
corrupted  our  legislatures,  pleaded  in  ex- 


cuse that  they  were  compelled  to  do  so 
and  in  proof  of  his  statement  said  that 
certain  citizens  of  Evanston  who  wanted 
to  procure  an  enabling  act  for  parks  in 
that  city  were  obliged  to  pay  $2,500  to 
get  the  bill  through  the  Legislature.  'The 
half,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  'has 
never  been  told  al>out  the  corruption  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature.  Rich  men  have 
had  to  be  corrupt  if  they  expected  to  get 
anything   from    our   State   Legislature.' 

"What  an  amazing  statement!  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  this  exem- 
l)lary  citizen  that  the  man,  rich  or  poor, 
who  gives  a  bribe  is  as  great  a  criminal 
as  the  man  who  takes  it.  Put  a  good 
corrupt  practices  act  in  force  and  you 
will  hear  no  more  talk  of  this  kind  espe- 
cially in  a  church  meeting. 

"lUit,  gentlemen,  our  own  statutes  take 
the  same-  view.  If  yott  will  examine 
them,  you  will  find  that  they  punish  the 
man  who  takes  the  bribe,  but  do  not  pun- 
ish the  man  who  gives  it.  In  fact,  they 
state  explicitly  that  the  man  who  bribes 
is  not  to  be  punished.  The  theory  of  the 
legislators  who  passed  the  law,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  was  that  if  the  briber  were 
exempt  from  punishment,  the  man  who 
was  offered  the  bribe  would  be  in  fear 
of  his  disclosing  the  transaction  and 
would,  therefore,  be  restrained  from  ac- 
cepting. Now,  it  would  occur  to  you  and 
me,  I  believe,  that  if  either  of  these  per- 
sons were  to  be  exempt,  it  should  be  the 
man  who  accepted  the  bribe,  rather  than 
the  man  who  gave  it,  because,  in  mo3t 
cases  where  bribery  occurs,  the  briber 
is  a  mucli  more  intelligent  man  and,  gen- 
erally, a  man  of  higher  social  standing 
than  the  man  who  is  bribed.  He  has, 
therefore,  a  good  deal  more  to  fear  from 
discovery  than  the  other  man. 

What  Corrupt  Practices  Act  Will 
Accoiuplish 

"A  complete  corrupt  practices  act  aims 
to  throw  as  many  safeguards  as  possible 
around  the  ballot  box.  It  prohibits  il- 
legal voting,  bribery,  intimidation,  polit- 
ical assessments  and  even  the  bribery  by 
promises  of  money,  of  ofifice  or  of  dele- 
gates to  a  nominating  convention  and 
other  improper  means  of  exercising  an 
influence  over  the  result  of  an  election. 
( )ne  of  the  most  vital  provisions  in  a 
properly  drawn  corrupt  practices  bill  is 
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a  provision  for  publicity  of  expenrli- 
tures.  The  third  proposition  on  the  'Lit- 
tle Ballot'  upon  which  I  have  been  asked 
to  say  a  few  words  is  as  follows : 

' '  '  Shall  the  next  General  Assembly  enact 
a  corrupt  practices  act,  limiting  the  amount 
a  candidate  and  his  supporters  may  spend 
in  seeking  office,  and  providing  for  an  item- 
ized statement  under  oath  showing  all  ex- 
penditures so  made,  for  what  j^urposes  made 
and  from  what  source  or  sources  received, 
thus  jjreventing  the  corrupt  use  of  money  at 
elections?' 

"In  1905  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Hamilton  Club,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber, presented  to  the  Legislature  through 
Judge  McSurely,  who  was  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  a  draft  of  a  cor- 
rupt practices  act.  This  draft  contained 
the  following  provisions  regarding  the 
publicity  of  expenditures : 

Corrupt  Practices  Bill  of   1905 

"  'Section  22.  Every  candidate  voted  for 
at  any  election  held  under  the  Constitution 
or  the  laws  of  this  state,  shall,  within  thirty 
days  after  such  election,  file,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  an  itemized  statement,  showing  in 
detail  all  the  moneys  and  other  things  of 
value  contributed  or  exjiended  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  himself  or  through  any  other 
person,  on  account  of  or  in  respect  to  his 
election.  Such  statement  shall  give  the 
names  of  all  persons  who  received  such  mon- 
eys or  other  things,  the  specific  nature  of 
each  item,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  expended  or  contributed.  To  such  state- 
ment shall  be  attached  an  affidavit,  sub- 
scribed and  sworn  to  by  such  candidate,  set- 
ting forth,  in  substance,  that  such  statement 
is  in  all  respects  true,  and  is  a  full  and  de- 
tailed account  of  all  moneys  and  other  things 
of  value  so  contributed  or  expended,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  him  or  through  any  other 
person,  on  account  of  or  in  respect  to  his 
election.  Candidates  for  office  to  be  filled 
by  the  electors  of  the  entire  State,  or  any 
subdivision  or  district  ttiereof,  greater  than 
a  county,  and  candidates  for  either  House  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  for  judge,  other 
than  county  and  probate  judge,  and  for 
State 's  attorney,  shall  file  their  statements 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  and 
candidates  for  town  and  city  offices  shall 
file  their  statements  in  the  office  of  the 
town  or  city  clerk  respectively,  and  candi- 
dates for  county  offices  and  for  all  other 
offices  not  otherwise  aoove  expressly  provid- 
ed for  shall  file  their  statements  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  county  wherein  such 
election    is    held. 

"  'Within  thirty  days  after  each  election, 
the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  State 
committee  and  of  each  county  central  com- 
mittee of  each  and  every  political  party  pre- 
senting candidates,  shall  make  and  file  a 
statement  under  oath,  setting  forth  in  detail 
all   sums  of  money  and  other  things  of  value 


received,  and  from  whom  received  by  their 
respective  committees,  and  to  and  for  what 
purpose  the  same  were  expended  during  the 
preceding  election.  Certificates  of  the  State 
chairman  and  secretary  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  certificates  of 
each  county  chairman  and  secretary  shall  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  their  county.  The 
certificates  so  filed  shall  oe  carefully  pre- 
served by  the  officev?  with  whom  the  same 
and  any  candidate  for  office  who  refuses  or 
neglects  to  file  a  statement  as  prescribed  in 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  shall  forfeit  his  office  if  elect- 
ed; and  shall  be  ineligible  to  election  to  any 
office  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the 
date   of  such   election.' 

"You  will  note  that  in  these  provisions 
there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  expenditures.  Although  the  Eng- 
lish act  makes  a  limitation  upon  the  ex- 
penses I  am  not  a  believer  in  any  limita- 
tion. A  larger  amount  may  be  recjuired 
for  legitimate  expenses  in  one  election 
than  in  another.  One  question  may  re- 
quire a  larger  expenditure  in  educational 
literature  than  another,  and  owing  to 
these  and  other  differences  of  conditions, 
a  larger  amount  may,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
legitimately  required  at  one  election  than 
at  another.  For  these  reasons  I  am  in 
favor  of  leaving  the  amount  unlimited, 
so  long  as  it  is  devoted  to  legitimate  pur- 
poses and  of  a  law  requiring  the  state- 
ment to  show  in  detail  the  sources  from 
which  the  money  comes  and  how  it  is 
spent  is  rigidly  enforced.  If  a  violation 
of  the  law  is  followed  by  the  loss  of  of- 
fice'and  the  disfranchisement  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  I  believe  that  the  law 
will  work  effectively,  for  it  will  then  not 
be  necessary  to  rely  solely  upon  public 
sentiment  for  its  enforcement.  The  de- 
feated candidate  and  his  pa«rty  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  scrutinize  the  statement 
carefully,  to  take  advantage  of  any  viola- 
tion of  law  disclosed  by  it,  and  to  oust 
the  successful  candidate  if  they  can. 

Not  £asy  to  Obtain  Such  Legislation 

"Now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  1 
want  to  say  just  one  word  upon  the 
method  of  bringing  about  the  enactment 
of  the  law.  I  am  very  glad  an  organiza- 
tion of  this  kind  has  become  interested 
in  this  subject.  Such  legislation  can  be 
secured  only  through  the  operation  of 
public  sentiment.  A  bill  of  this  kind  can 
never  be  passed  by  merely  having  it  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature.  It  would  sim- 
ply be  met  with  a  smile  and  buried  in 
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committee.  When  we  were  drafting  this 
bill,  one  of  the  questions  that  arose  was 
whether  we  should  make  it  drastic  or 
moderate.  We  all  agreed  that  it  would 
probably  pass  in  one  form  as  well  as  in 
the  other,  feeling,  of  course,  that  it  would 
not  pass  in  either  form. 

"( )ur  only  hope  of  obtaining  a  bill  of 
this  kind,  it  seems  to  me.  is  to  force  can- 
didates to  commit  themselves  to  it  before 
the  votes  are  cast  on  election  day.  That 
can  probably  best  be  done  through  the 
news])a])ers  and  the  efforts  of  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  City  Club."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Merritt  Starr 

"At  the  start,  I  want  especially  to  em- 
phasize the  proposition  that  this  matter 
of  corrupt  practices  legislation  is  a  basic 
question.  It  concerns  the  freedom,  the 
equality  and  the  purity  of  the  ballot,  of 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. 

"Our  whole  government  is  based  on 
the  proposition  that  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, freely,  fairly,  fully  and  equally  ex- 
pressed will  give  us  honest,  intelligent 
and  safe  government.  Now,  if  so  small 
a  fraction  as  10  per  cent  of  the  electorate 
should  divide  the  parties  upon  a  great 
question  and  so  small  a  fraction  as  6  per 
cent  of  the  vote  should  be  purchasable, 
should  be  capable  of  being  influenced  by 
corrupt  political  practices  at  the  elections, 
a  full,  fair,  equal  and  honest  expression 
of  the  public  will  is  not  obtained.  It  is 
of  vital  importance  that  such  practices  as 
will  make  the  vote  of  the  people  unfair, 
unequal  and  dishonest  be  prevented. 

"It  is  a  trite  old  saying  that  society 
outruns  her  laws,  that  the  growth  of  the 
people  keeps  ahead  of  that  of  the  institu- 
tions and  that  the  institutions  keep  ahead 
of  the  laws  which  define  and  regulate 
them.  Society  is  not  a  building,  finished 
and  completed  and  left  to  stand ;  it  is  a 
vital  organism  like  a  tree,  putting  forth 
a  branch  here,  leaves  and  twigs  there, 
dying  in  one  part  while  growing  in  an- 
other. It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  regulations  which  organized  so- 
ciety embodies  in  law,  shall  keep  account 
of  the  lines  where  death  and  decay  are 
netting  in  and  the  lines  where  undue 
growth  is  being  put  forth. 

"In  Europe,  formerly,  the  government 
was  divided  into  three  estates.     In  Eng- 


land, it  was  the  King,  the  Lords  and  the 
Commons ;  in  Erance,  it  was  the  King, 
the  Nobles  and  the  Third  Estate.  Yet,  in 
each  case,  there  used  to  be  found  an  un- 
defined Fourth  Estate,  which  controlled 
the  Third  Estate,  which  divided  the  Sec- 
ond Estate,  and  which  combined  with  the 
King  to  get  the  results  cither  that  he 
wanted,  or  that  they,  the  Fourth  Estate 
wanted. 

"We  have  a  F^ourth  Estate  in  this 
country.  You  may  call  the  national  gov- 
ernment, for  convenience,  the  First  Es- 
tate, the  state  government,  the  Second 
Estate  and  the  sovereign  people,  the 
Third  Estate.  The  political  party  organ- 
izations of  tlie  country  are  the  F^ourth 
Estate,  which,  today  and  for  a  genera- 
tion, have  been  the  strong,  controlling 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  public 
policy  of  the  country.  It  is  not  laid  down 
in  any  constitution  nor  in  any  statute 
that  there  shall  be  a  Republican  party,  or 
that  there  shall  be  a  Democratic  party,  or 
what  their  powers  or  functions  shall  be. 
Thus  do  institutions  outrun  legislation, 
and  the  organizing  powers  of  the  people 
outrun  their  institutions. 

"The  majority  of  the  people  them- 
selves are  likely  to  be  oblivious  to  the 
growth  of  the  power  which  may,  by  and 
by,  become  stronger  than  its  creator. 
The  people  have  been  so  long  used  to 
having  election  expenses  paid  by  the  un- 
knowns, administered  and  handled  by  the 
unknowns  and  for  the  unknowns,  that 
they  do  not  know  how  large  these  ex- 
penses  are  or   for  what   they  are  used. 

Corporations  iu  Politics 

"In  1906  Andrew  Hamilton  testified 
in  New  York  that  in  the  campaign  of 
1904  a  voucher  had  passed  from  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  for  $148,- 
000  to  one  political  party,  and  he  took 
pains  to  say,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
English  committeeman  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
O'Connor,  that  the  voucher  was  for  far 
less  than  the  actual  amount  and  that  an- 
other large  and  unnamed  amount  had 
been  given  by  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  to  the  other  political 
party,  so  that  in  case  it  should  prove 
successful  at  the  election,  the  New  York 
Life  would  not  be  without  friends. 

"The  late  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  claimed 
in  1906  that  he  personally  had  raised  the 
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sum  of  $200,000,  giving  $50,000  of  it 
himself,  for  use  in  that  same  campaign. 
President  Roosevelt  contended,  and  in 
all  probability  in  all  truth  and  correct- 
ness, that  this  sum  was  used,  not  in  the 
national  campaign  for  him,  but  in  the 
state  campaign  for  the  governorship  be- 
tween Higgins  and  Herrick. 

"In  1908,  in  the  month  of  August,  Sec- 
retary Sheldon,  of  the  National  Republi- 
can Committee,  stated  that  his  commit- 
tee stood  in  immediate  and  urgent  need 
of  between  four  hundred  thousand  and 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  use  in 
paying  the  expenses  of  halls  and  speak- 
ers and  campaign  literature. 

"In  that  same  campaign  of  1908  it  was 
only  the  strenuous  activity  of  Mayor 
Busse  that  prevented  what  amounted  to 
a  campaign  assessment  levied  by  force 
upon  the  treasuries  of  the  traction  com- 
panies of  Chicago  to  help  finance  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Campaign. 

"I  remember  well,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  being  told  that  there  was  a  certain 
precinct  in  the  city  of  Chicago  ,  in  a  cer- 
tain election,  at  which  every  voter  in  the 
precinct  had  been  employed  and  paid  for 
his  time  to  act  as  a  watcher  or  a  chal- 
lenger at  the  polls. 

"It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1908, 
that  Mr.  Bryan  publicly  brought  about 
the  official  pledge  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  that  it  would  not  re- 
ceive a  contribution  of  more  than  $10,000 
from  any  one  contributor  and  that  it 
would  make  public  in  advance  of  the 
election  a  list  of  all  contributions  that 
they  received  and  the  naiues  of  the  con- 
tributors, where  the  amounts  contributed 
were  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 
Mr.  Taft  had  already  in  that  campaign, 
by  a  letter  to  Senator  Burrows  of  Michi- 
gan, committed  himself  essentially  to  the 
same  position,  the  difference  between  the 
two  platforms  being  that  Mr.  Taft  rec- 
ommended the  publication  of  the  amounts 
received  and  expended  after  the  election 
was  over,  while  Mr.  Bryan  recommended 
their  publication  before  the  election  was 
held. 

Campaign  Contributors  Expect  Return 

"Now,  contributors  do  not  give  money 
in  such  sums  as  these  for  nothing  or 
out  of  pure,  unselfish  patriotism.  The 
New  York  Life  was  not  indulging  in  any 


outburst  of  patriotism  when  it  gave  $148,-" 
000,  by  published  voucher,  to  one  party, 
and  an  unnamed,  additional  sum  to  the 
other  political  party  in  the  campaign  of 
1904.  Corporations  do  not  vote.  Cor- 
porations are  not  political  citizens.  Their 
interest  in  elections  is  an  interest  in  se- 
curing legislative  and  administrative  fa- 
vors from  the  persons  to  be  elected. 
That  is  what  the  corporations  are  after. 
"These  abuses  have  become  so  glar- 
ing that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  shut  their 
eyes  and  ears  against  them.  The  politi- 
cal leaders  themselves  are  heartily  dis- 
gusted with  the  whole  system.  I  believe 
that  if  President  Taft  and  his  old  Cin- 
cinnati neighbor.  Governor  Harmon, 
Governor  Deneen  of  Illinois,  Roger  Sul- 
livan of  Cook  county  and  Alton  B.  Park- 
er of  New  York,  could  be  shut  up  to- 
gether in  a  room  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion, they  would  frame  a  corrupt  prac- 
tices act  that  would  be  enacted  and  en- 
forced both  for  the  nation  and  for  the 
state,  because  the  political  leaders  have 
had  enough  of  the  old  system.  It  is  a 
nuisance  to  them;  they  are  not  the  men 
that  we  have  to  fear. 

Political  Leaders  Want  Change 

"Political  sagacity  has  sometimes  been 
defined  as  consisting  in  the  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  band  wagon  and  a 
hearse.  Now,  the  political  leaders  have 
seen  this  movement  for  a  corrupt  prac- 
tices act  coming  along  and  they  know  it 
is  a  band  wagon.  They  want  to  get  in 
and  they  are  getting  in.  The  men  who 
do  not  want  it,  are  the  men  who  get  the 
profits  and  the  emoluments  of  the  present 
system.  They  are  neither  the  givers  on 
the  one  side  nor  the  leaders  and  man- 
agers of  the  political  parties  on  the  other. 
They  are  the  men  who  are  in  between. 
the  unnamed  committee  management;  I 
do  not  refer  to  the  regular  committee 
management. 

"I  say  that  this  is  a  great  and  growing 
movement.  I  have  here  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1906  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Department  of  the  Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commission  which  contains  a 
little  digest  of  corrupt  practices  acts  that 
were  then  in  force.  It  says  that  seven- 
teen of  the  states  of  the  Union  had  en- 
acted corrupt  practices  acts  that  are  mod- 
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eled  more  or  less  closely  upon  the  Eng- 
lish corrupt  i)ractices  act  described  by 
Mr.  O'Connor.  It  says  that  statutes  hav- 
ing about  the  same  scope  were  also  to  be 
found  in  such  countries  as  Canada, 
Austria-Hungary,  Ijelgium,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Is  it 
not  about  time  that  Illinois  politicians 
were  getting  into  the  band  wagon? 

"I  agree  with  my  good  friend  Mr. 
O'Connor  in  most  of  what  he  has  had  to 
say.  The  point  where  I  perhaps  would 
differ  with  him  is  this :  I  would  limit  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  expended 
at  an  election.  The  English  act  does  so. 
The  Minnesota  act,  the  Massachusetts 
act  and  the  Orgeon  act  do  so  and  I  think 
they  are  wise  in  making  such  a  provision. 
I  think  that  conviction  for  the  breach  and 
violation  of  the  statute  will  be  infinitely 
easier  if  we  have  a  hard  and  fast  limit 
to  expenditures  clearly  and  plainly  set 
forth. 

Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  Direct 
Priinaries 

"But  1  will  go  further.  I  regard  a 
corrupt  practices  act  as  a  necessary  cor- 
ollary to  the  direct  primary  law.  The 
direct  primary  law  makes  it  necessary  for 
a  candidate  to  go  through  two  etections 
successfully  to  get  one  office.  The  man 
who  now  is  to  succeed  in  holding  office 
must  first  run  his  preliminary  campaign 
in  order  to  get  a  place  upon  the  primary 
ticket ;  he  must  run  his  political  primary 
campaign  to  get  the  nomination.  Then 
he  must  carry  on  his  party  campaign 
against  the  fellow  on  the  other  ticket  in 
order  to  get  elected.  The  result  is  that 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  is 
multiplied  by  two.  A  man  who  has  spent 
what  used  to  be  more  than  the  salary  of 
the  office  in  getting  the  nomination,  is 
compelled  to  spend  an  additional  like 
amount  in  carrying  on  his  campaign 
against  the  nominee  of  the  other  party. 
The  result  is  that  the  getting  of  nomina- 
tions to  offices  and  of  carrying  on  cam- 
paigns for  elections  is  becoming  the  game 
of  expert  political  gladiators  and  the  can- 
didates must  either  be  men  who  are  rich 
themselves  and  able  to  afford  expendi- 
tures of  this  kind,  or  else  they  must  be 
the  favorites  of  some  organization  which 
is  able  to  back  them  with  money.  And 
the  organizations  won't  back  them  with 
money  for  nothing. 


"The  net  result  is  that  the  average 
American  citizen  is  deprived  of  his  free 
and  equal  right  to  compete  for  a  place 
in  the  nublic  service  and  for  an  office  in 
which  he  may  seek  to  carry  out  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  public  policy  of  the 
country  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  I 
am  tliercforc  in  favor  of  limiting  the 
amount  of  expenditures  absolutely,  just 
as  they  do  in  England,  and  just  as  they 
do  in  the  states  which  I  have  named. 

"I  maintain  that  the  limitation  of  ex- 
penditures and  publicity  in  accounting 
for  those  expenditures,  both  by  candi- 
dates and  by  parties,  will  put  an  end  to 
undue  influence  by  large  contributors.  It 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  expenditures 
to  a  point  which  will  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  honest,  average  candidate,  and 
give  him  a  fair  chance  in  the  election. 
It  will  eliminate  waste,  for  the  ordinary 
political  campaign,  carried  on  with  bands 
and  music  and  printing  and  banners  and 
carriages  and  the  great  expeditions  and 
excursions  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
involve  a  simply  infinite  waste.  It  will 
eliminate  bribery.  It  will  increase  the 
number  of  small  contributors  and  small 
contributions,  and  will  thus  diffuse  an 
increased  average  interest  in  politics. 
It  will  put  an  end  to  the  'slush  fund' 
assessments  upon  those  who  now  hold 
office.  It  will  restore  free  elections  to 
the  people. 

Party  Platforms  Favor  Act 

"Now,  I  have  not  been  guessing  when 
I  have  been  saying  that  the  real  political 
managers  and  leaders  want  a  corrupt 
practices  act.  Here  is  a  part  of  the 
Democratic  Cook  County  platform 
adopted  on  the  19th  of  last  September : 

"  'We  favor  the  direct  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  the  people,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  a   Corrupt  Practices  Act.' 

"The  platform  of  the  Republican 
party  of  Cook  county,  adopted  Septem- 
ber 19th,  says : 

"  '  To  guarantee  to  the  people  control  of 
nominations  and  elections,  we  insist  upon 
the  prompt  enactment  and  rigid  enforcement 
of  a  statute  defining,  forbidding  and  punish- 
ing corrupt  practices  and  other  crimes  and 
offenses  against  the  elective  franchises  exer- 
cised by  the  people  and  their  representatives 
— b}-  which  it  will  be  made  unlawful  for  any 
person  or  association  to  pay,  give  or  prom- 
ise any  money  or  thing  of  value  to  aid  or 
promote    the    nomination    or    election    of    him- 
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self  or  any  one  else  to  a  public  office  or 
position  of  public  employment  beyond  rea- 
sonable and  definitely  limited  personal  ex- 
penses and  contribution  to  the  party  com- 
mittees for  campaign  expenses  and  by  which 
all  such  contributions  received  and  expendi- 
tures made  shall  be  required  to  be  made  pub- 
lic by  sworn  statements  both  before  and  after 
the  election,  by  the  canaidate  and  resporsi- 
ble  representatives  of  the  party  committees, 
and  which  statute  shall  be  rendered  effective 
by  invalidating  elections  in  which  unlawful 
expenditures  or  other  such  corrupt  practices 
are   shown  to   occur. ' 

"Here  is  the  State  Republican  plat- 
form, adopted  September  23d: 

' '  '  We  favor  the  enactment  of  an  effective 
corrupt    practices    act.' 

"The  Democratic  state  platform, 
adopted  the  same  date  at  East  St.  Louis, 
reads : 

"  'We  favor  clean  aii..  upright  politics  and 
the  abolition  of  the  use  of  money  in  cam- 
paigns, except  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of 
the  same,  and  to  this  end  we  favor  tlje  pas- 
sage by  the  next  General  Assembly  of  an 
anti-corrupt  practices  act,  limiting  the 
amount  a  candidate  may  spend  in  seeking 
office,  and  providing  for  an  itemized  state- 
ment under  oath  showing  expenditures  so 
made,  for  what  purpose  made,  and  from  what 
sources  received,  thus  preventing  the  corrupt 
use  of  money  at  elections.  We  favor  the 
publication  of  such  accounts  both  before  and 
after  the  election.' 


Act  Should  Limit  Expenses 

"You  see,  the  political  parties,  both  of 
them,  have  already  come  to  the  point,  so 
far  as  their  public  declarations  and 
platforms  are  concerned,  of  favoring  a 
corrupt  practices  act  which  shall  defi- 
nitely limit  the  amount  that  may  be  ex- 
pended. When  we  have  got  them  both 
pledged  to  a  measure  going  that  far,  I 
ask  you,  gentlemen,  not  to  lower  the 
standard  by  failing  to  insist  upon  a  ilefi- 
nitely  iixed  limit  to  expenditures. 

"The  danger  to  this  proposed  reform 
comes  not  from  the  managers  of  the  par- 
ties ;  it  comes  from  men  who  are  really 
interested.  The  danger  is  that  they  will 
go  out  and  secretly  knife  this  ballot  and 
vote  against  it.  The  other  danger,  which 
is  greater,  is  that  our  friends,  who  should 
be  counted  upon  to  support  the  measure 
will  forget  all  about  it  and  in  general 
apathy  fail  to  vote  for  the  proposition  on 
the  'Little  Ballot.'  So  I  ask  you,  one 
and  all,  from  now  on  until  the  day  of 
election,  to  say  to  every  man  to  whom 
you  have  a  right  to  speak  in  a  political 
way:  'Vote  for  the  corrupt  practices  act 
that  you  will  find  on  the  "Little  Bal- 
lot.      (iVpplause.) 
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"LITTLE  BALLOT"  QUESTION  No.  1— INITIATIVE 
AND  REFERENDUM 


The  third  and  last  of  the  "Little  Bal- 
lot" luncheons,  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  public  policy  questions  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  of  Seven  to  be 
voted  upon  at  the  November  election, 
was  held  at  the  City  Club  on  Tuesday, 
the  1st  instant.  The  question  under  con- 
sideration was  "Little  Ballot"  proposi- 
tion No.  1,  providing  for  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  The  proposed  question 
is  as  follows :  Shall  the  next  General 
Assembly  submit  to  the  voters  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  at  the  next  following 
state  election  an  amendment  to  the 
state  eonstitution,  providing  for  the  con- 
trol of  legislation  by  the  people,  by 
means  of  the  initiative  and  referendum; 
said  amendment  to  provide  for  the  initi- 
ation of  legislation  upon  a  petition  of 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  and  for  the 
reference  of  legislation,  upon  a  petition 
of  -five  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  the  action 
of  the  majority  of  the  electors  voting  to 
be  final;  thus  restoring  to  the  people  the 
pozi'cr  they  once  held,  but  zvhich  they 
delegated  to  the  General  Assembly  by 
the  constitution ?" 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  Dobyns,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seven,  who  has  been  active  in 
the  support  of  the  proposed  measure 
during  the  present  political  campaign. 
Mr.  Dobyns  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ter L.  Fisher. 

Walter  L.  Fisher 

"There  doubtless  are  advocates  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum  who  believe 
in  the  application  of  the  principle  with- 
out limitations  and  from  conviction  as 
to  the  propriety  of  pure  democracy.  But 
the  significance  of  the  movement  in  the 
state  of  Illinois  and  the  movement  which 


has  spread  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try is,  that  it  is  essentially,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  conservative  movement.  At  all 
events,  the  men  who  are  principally  con- 
cerned in  advocating  the  measure 
throughout  the  country  and  who  are 
conspicuously  identified  with  it,  are  men 
who  would  be  jiaturally  classified  las 
conservatives.  That,  I  think,  would  ap- 
ply even  to  the  most  conspicuous  expo- 
nent in  the  United  States  today.  Senator 
Bourne  of  Oregon,  who,  by  birth,  edu- 
cation and  tradition  and  through  the  pos- 
session of  more  than  the  average  amount 
of  property,  would  hardly  be  counted 
among  the  radicals.  The  reason  is  that 
the  movement  emphasizes  the  necessity 
for  sane  and  effective  safeguards  quite 
as  mnch  as  it  emphasizes  the  need  of 
some  method  by  which  the  people  can 
effectively  control  that  legislation  which 
they  are  enabled  to  secure  through  their 
elected  representatives.  The  movement 
as  a  whole  has  been  due  to  the  recogni- 
tion that,  under  existing  methods,  rep- 
resentative democracy  has  not  been  what 
it  should  be,  has  not  effectually  carried 
out  what  is  the  underlying  purpose  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  And  that 
is  quite  the  situation  in  Illinois. 

A  Conservative  Movement 

"When  the  conference  at  Peoria  was 
called  to  discuss  the  failure  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  in  this  state,  the 
people  who  were  most  conspicuous  in 
that  movement  were,  as  a  whole,  not 
radical,  but  conservative,  belonging,  per- 
haps, to  that  branch  of  conservatives 
that  can  be  called  progressive  conserva- 
tives. The  unique  and  significant  thing 
about  the  movement  that  was  started 
there,  and  about  the  declaration  of  prin- 
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ciples  adopted — which,  of  course,  was 
not  confined  to  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, but  which  did  embrace  a  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  that  proposition — was 
that  many  of  the  men  who  attended  the 
conference  were  at  first  opposed  to  the 
proposition  and  even  continued  to  be 
opposed  to  it  for  some  time  after  the 
resolutions  were  passed  and  the  cam- 
paign for  the  redemption  of  this  state 
was  efifectively  started.  But,  one  by  one, 
men  such  as  have  already  spoken  to  this 
Club,  Mr.  Edgar  Bancroft,  Air.  Merritt 
Starr  and  a  number  of  others,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  initiative  and 
referendum  are  important  and  necessary 
factors  in  the  restoration  of  representa- 
tive government  in  this  state.  The  situ- 
ation is  much  the  same  as  that  which 
existed  in  the  charter  convention  of  this 
city,  when,  after  the  discussion  of  very 
many  of  the  principles  involved  in  direct 
legislation  and  the  defeat  of  some  pro- 
posed sections  providing  for  the  initia- 
tive— the  referendum  had  had  such  a 
wide  application  in  this  state  and  city 
for  so  long  and  that  the  general  doc- 
trine was  accepted  by  the  body  of  think- 
ing people — the  convention,  in  its  clos- 
ing sessions,  with  the  support  and  con- 
currence of  such  men  as  Mr.  Byron  La- 
throp  and  Judge  Rinaker,  passed  a  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  re- 
call in  our  municipal  government. 

"I  understand  that  today,  as  we  meet 
here,  the  more  popular  side  of  this  par- 
ticular movement  has  been  going  on  over 
on  the  corner  of  Halsted  and  Madison 
streets,  where  three  members  of  this 
Club  were  engaged  in  addressing  a  pop- 
ular audience  of  the  curbstone,  from  the 
automobile  which  has  been  used  on  other 
occasions  for  that  purpose.  I  am  told  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Fleming  that  some  forty- 
eight  signatures  w^ere  obtained  from  peo- 
ple in  that  crowd  who  were  sufficiently 
interested  to  want  to  get  literature  on 
the  subject  and  who  asked  to  have  the 
various  publications  sent  to  them."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  chairman  introduced  Mr.  Fletch- 
er Dobyns.  who  spoke  as  follows : 

Fletcher  Dobyns 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
City  Club :  The  initiative  and  referen- 
dum  has   now   been   adopted   by   seven 


states  of  the  Union.  In  no  state,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  there  been  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
advocated  the  initiative  and  referendum 
to  abolish  the  legislature  or  to  alter  its 
functions  or  to  substitute  in  the  place 
of  representative  government  a  pure 
democracy  through  the  enactment  of  all 
legislation  by  the  direct  vote  !of  the 
people.  Nor  has  the  development  been 
in  that  direction.  These  measures  have 
been  adopted  on  the  theory  that  they 
would  give  to  the  people  the  power  of 
controlling  the  action  of  their  legisla- 
ture, to  place  the  people  at  every  mo- 
ment in  a  position  to  control  the  course 
of  legislation  and  to  compel  their  public 
servants  to  represent  them  faithfully  and 
truly.  Although  it  may  be  a  somewhat 
early  hour  to  generalize  from  the  ex- 
perience of  other  states,  and  although 
any  opinion  expressed  upon  that  experi- 
ence must,  of  course,  be  subject  to  re- 
vision, I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
their  experience  teaches  us  that  the  ini- 
tiative and  referendum,  giving  the  peo- 
ple the  power  to  pass  laws  which  they 
v>-ant  and  to  defeat  laws  which  they  do 
not  want,  when  their  representatives  in 
the  legislature  prove  faithless,  has  re- 
duced and  will  reduce  the  lobbyist  and 
his  check  book  to  a  state  of  impotency 
in  our  state  legislatures.  It  will  result 
in  restoring  representative  government 
wherever  it  is  applied. 

"In  a  num'ber  of  states  in  the  Union, 
the  dominant  political  parties,  in  their 
recent  platforms,  have  declared  in  favor 
of  the  initiative  and  referendum  and, 
unless  all  signs  fail,  I  think  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  the  near  future  the  people 
of  the  various  states  are  going  to  re- 
serve to  themselves  the  right  to  control 
legislation  and  to  compel  their  repre- 
sentatives to  represent  them. 

A  Popular  Movement 

"Most  of  you  wall  remember  that 
eight  years  ago,  in  1902,  the  question 
of  the  initiative  and  referendum  was 
submitted  to  the  people  of  this  state  on 
the  'Little  Ballot,'  and  that  it  received  a 
majority  of  five  to  one.  In  every  county 
of  this  state  there  was  a  majority  in 
favor  of  submitting  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  people  providing  for 
the    initiative    and    referendum.      When 
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the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  Peoria 
conference  circulated  its  petition  to  put 
these  propositions  upon  the  little  ballot, 
137,000  voters  signed  that  petition.  The 
platforms  of  both  the  dominant  political 
parties  have  declared  in  favor  of  them. 
The  press  of  the  state  is  practically  a 
unit  in  advocating  the  success  of  the 
measures,  and  wherever  we  have  gone 
throughout  the  state  in  the  last  few 
months  we  have  found  that  the  people 
are  deeply  interested  in  this  movement, 
and  that  they  want  to  see  some  such 
machinery  as  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum placed  in  their  hands,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  laws  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  course  of  legis- 
lation. I  believe  that  it  is  but  a  ques- 
tion of  a  short  time  when  the  people  of 
Illinois  are  going  to  be  in  a  position  to 
do  something  more  than  complain  and 
express  their  indignation  when  our  law- 
makers erect  the  legislative  auction  block 
in  the  capitol  at  Springfield. 

"It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  is 
not  an  academic  question.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  vital,  of  immediate,  of  practical 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Illinois.  It  is  a  question  that  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  one  week  from  to- 
day. So  I  take  it  that  it  would  be  prof- 
itless for  me  today  to  enter  upon  a  sta- 
tistical review  of  the  history  of  the  ref- 
erendum movement.  What  we  are  in- 
terested in  is  the  question  of  the  evils 
that  are  sought  to  be  removed  by  the 
initiative  and  referendum  and  the  way 
in  which  those  measures  will  enable  us 
to  accomplish  that  removal. 

A  Practical  Question 

'T  personally  have  not  approached  the 
initiative  and  referendum  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  doctrinaire.  I  have  not  had 
a  theory  that  we  ought  to  have  the  ini- 
tiative and  referendum  and  tried  to  ap- 
ply that  theory  to  the  evils  that  exist. 
I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  friends 
of  these  measures  have  reached  the  po- 
sition which  they  now  hold  from  look- 
ing at  the  actual  evils-  that  exist  and 
trying  to  find  some  way  in  which  they 
can  be  removed.  They  have  reached 
the  conclusion,  approaching  it  from  that 
standpoint,  that  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum would  be  the  most  effective  and 


perhaps  the  only  effective  means  of  ac- 
complishing that  end. 

"In  order  to  see  this  question  with  a 
true  perspective,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  certain  past  and  pres- 
ent facts,  which,  isolated  and  by  them- 
selves, are  perfectly  familiar  to  us  all, 
yet  which  we  do  not  always  group  in 
such  a  way  as  to  shed  light  upon  this 
question.  When  this  government  was 
founded,  the  machinery  of  government 
was  organized  with  reference  to  the 
conditions  which  then  existed.  So  long 
as  substantially  those  conditions  pre- 
vailed, this  system  worked  well,  as  shown 
by  the  first  half  century  of  our  history. 
But  during  the  period  that  has  followed 
the  civil  war,  conditions  have  arisen  that 
the  fathers  of  our  republic  did  not  fore- 
see, and  for  which  they  did  not  provide. 

"At  the  time  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention there  were  fewer  people  in  the 
country  than  there  are  now  living  in 
Greater  New  York.  We  were  a  rural 
people.  Not  more  than  three  per  cent  of 
the  people  lived  in  cities ;  there  were  no 
great  municipal  undertakings  ;  there  were 
comparatively  few  people  in  the  public 
service;  the  corporation  was  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  railroads,  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones were  unknown ;  our  industrial 
development  was  comparatively  simple. 
There  were  then  no  great  financial  inter- 
ests sending  lobbyists  to  our  local,  state 
and  national  governments,  to  spend 
money  for  legislative  favors  or  to  influ- 
ence the  action  of  public  ofiicials.  So, 
many  of  the  popular  safeguards  of  gov- 
ernment that  are  now  necessary  were  un- 
necessary then. 

Lack  of  Political  Safeguards 

"No  provision  was  made  for  a  secret 
ballot,  because  there  was  no  reason  for 
anybody  to  endeavor  to  intimidate  or 
embarrass  voters.  There  was  no  provi- 
sion for  the  registration  and  identifica- 
tion of  voters,  because  there  was  no  suf- 
ficient motive  for  an  attempt  to  vote 
'floaters'  or  'repeaters.'  The  power  to 
nominate  candidates  for  office  was  not 
given  directly  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
parties  because  there  was  no  motive  for 
an  eft'ort  to  thwart  the  public  will  by  the 
manipulation  of  conventions  and  cauc- 
uses. The  men  in  public  service  were 
comparatively    few,    and    there    was    no 
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sufficient  motive  for  politicians  to  en- 
deavor to  put  their  friends  in  office  and 
to  organize  them  into  bands  of  mercen- 
aries for  the  control  of  primaries  and 
elections.  There  was  no  provision  made 
for  the.  undue  use  of  money  in  political 
contests,  because  there  was  no  motive 
for  the  collection,  and  disbursement  of 
large  corruption  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  course  of  elections. 
No  provision  was  made  whereby  the  peo- 
ple could  control  the  actions  of  their 
servants  after  they  had  elected  them. 
Under  the  system  that  was  then  estab- 
lished, a  man  was  elected  for  two  or 
four  or  six  years,  as  the  case  might  be, 
no  provision  being  made  either  to  recall 
him  or  to  control  his  action,  because  then 
no  motive  was  apparent  that  would  lead 
men  to  endeavor  to  influence  his  action 
by  bribery  or  induce  him  from  other  un- 
worthy motives  to  betray  the  people. 

Increasiug  Importance  of   Governmental 
Functions 

"During  the  first  half  century  of  the 
history  of  our  government,  no  particu- 
larly evil  results  of  the  lack  of  proper 
safeguards  showed  themselves,  because 
conditions  remained  substantially  as  they 
had  been.  But  in  the  period  of  our  his- 
tory that  has  followed  the  civil  war,  the 
conditions  have  entirely  changed.  Since 
that  time  our  population  has  greatly  in- 
creased and  spread  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Our  natural  resources  that  were  then 
abundant  and  cheap  have  now  become 
very  much  more  valuable,  because  they 
have  become  scarcer.  We  have  seen 
rapidly  growing  cities  spring  up  all  over 
the  country.  It  has  been  necessary  for 
those  cities  to  construct  streets  and  al- 
leys and  highways  and  sewers  and  wa- 
terways and  public  buildings,  to  establish 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  to 
grant  franchises  to  traction  companies, 
to  gas  and  electric  lighting  companies, 
and  to  other  public  service  corporations. 
Our  county  governments  have  had  to 
build  roads  and  bridges  and  courthouses 
and  to  provide  the  machinery  for  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  and  the  enforcement  of 
oUr  civil  and  criminal  laws.  Our  states 
have  had  to  dispose  of  a  public  domain. 
They  have  had  to  erect  their  public 
buildings,  to  establish  charitable  and  pe- 
nal institutions,  charter  corporations  and 


exercise  the  police  power.  Our  national 
government  has  had  to  dispose  of  a  pub- 
lic domain  of  fabulous  value,  to  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  rivers 
and  harbors,  to  control  our  interstate 
railways  and  the  enterprises  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  to  establish  cur- 
rency systems  and  to  pass  tariff  laws, 
the  changes  in  the  schedules  of  which 
would  mean  fortunes  to  private  parties. 
"What  has  been  the  significance  of 
tliis  growing  importance  of  government- 
al functions?  It  has  been  this:  Our 
various  governments,  local,  state  and  na- 
tional, have,  during  this  period,  had  to 
deal  with  problems  that  involved  liter- 
ally billions  of  dollars  annually.  Men 
who  held  official  positions  were  able  to 
grant  franchises,  to  award  contracts,  to 
pass  laws  and  to  engage  in  many  activ- 
ities that  touch  the  great  financial  in- 
terests of  the  country  very  closely.  This 
has  been  a  commercial  and  highly  com- 
petitive age  and  men  and  firms  and  cor- 
porations who  have  desired  to  obtain 
public  contracts  and  franchises  and  court 
decisions  and  laws  and  immunity  from 
obedience  to  the  law  have  been  willing 
to  spend  very  large  sums  of  money  to 
accomplish  their  ends.  They  have  been 
willing  to  contribute  largely  to  cam- 
paign funds ;  they  have  been  willing  to 
go  into  politics ;  they  have  been  willing, 
after  election,  to  pay  money  to  political 
bosses  and  to  men  holding  the  power  to 
grant  these  contracts  and  franchises  and 
to  distribute  the  other  favors  at  the  dis- 
posal of  public  officials.  This  has  af- 
forded an  opportunity  whereby  men 
going  into  politics  and  gaining  political 
power  could  make  money  easily  and 
quickly.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  since  the  days  when  the  nations  of 
the  world  were  farmed  out  as  provinces 
to  the  corrupt  politicians  of  Rome,  has 
there  been  such  an  opportunity  for  men 
to  make  money  easily  and  quickly  and 
corruptly  through  politics  as  has  existed 
in  this  country  during  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years. 

Politics  for  Profit 

"What  was  the  result?  Shrewd  and 
resouceful  men  saw  the  opportunity  for 
making  money  by  going  into  politics. 
They  saw  that  if  they  could  be  elected 
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to  office  they  could  obtain  money  by  the 
sale  of  their  votes  and  their  influence. 
The  political  boss  saw  that  if  he  could 
build  up  a  machine,  if  he  could  get  the 
power  to  nominate  men  for  office,  he 
could  control  their  action  after  they  were 
elected,  and  that,  so  doing,  he  could  con- 
trol the  letting  of  contracts,  the  grant- 
ing of  franchises  and  the  passing  of  leg- 
islation. And  so  men  entered  politics  for 
the  purpose  of  making  money  easily  and 
quickly. 

"When  politicians  of  this  stamp 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunities for  money  making,  what  was 
the  situation  that  confronted  us?  They 
found  all  the  bars  were  down  and  all 
they  needed  to  do  was  to  walk  in.  There 
was  an  open  ballot ;  voters  could  be  co- 
erced and  intimidated.  There  was  no 
registration  and  identification  of  voters, 
and  'floaters'  and  'repeaters'  could  be 
used.  There  was  no  provision  whereby 
the  people  could  nominate  candidates  for 
office  and  these  politicians  could  nomi- 
nate their  own  henchmen  by  the  manip- 
ulation of  conventions  and  caucuses. 
The  number  of  men  in  the  public  serv- 
ice had  increased  rapidly,  and  they 
found  that,  under  the  law,  they  could 
fill  all  those  places  and  load  the  public 
service  down  with  political  heelers  and 
organize  them  into  gangs  of  mercenaries 
who  would  act  as  their  private  armies 
for  the  control  of  primaries  and  elec- 
tions. They  found  that  there  was  no 
provision  against  the  corrupt  use  of 
money  in  politics  and  that  they  could 
collect  large  sums  of  money  from  men 
who  desired  public  favors  and  that  they 
could  use  that  money  to  corrupt  and 
deceive  the  people.  Furthermore,  they 
found — and  this  is  of  equal  importance 
— that  after  they  had  succeeded  by  those 
means  in  getting  their  henchmen  into  of- 
fice, thev  were  in  a  position  to  exercise 
irresponsible  power.  If  a  man  was 
elected  to  office  for  two,  four  or  six 
years,  he  was  there  to  do  as  he  pleased 
during  his  term  of  office.  He  could  let 
contracts,  give  franchises  or  make  tariff 
schedules  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  who 
had  given  the  campaign  funds.  He  could 
deliver  the  goods  to  'the  boys'  and  the 
private  interests  all  along  the  line  and 
then  he  could  start  in  and  make  money 


for  himself  from  men  who  wanted  still 
further  legislation. 

Political  Machines  Control  Government 

"What  has  been  the  result  throughout 
the  country?  At  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  political  machines  based  prima- 
rily upon  public  plunder  practically  con- 
trolled this  country  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  Bands  of  marauding  bosses 
in  alliance  with  job  holders  and  special 
interests  had  reached  the  point  where 
they  controlled  all  the  entrances  to  pub- 
lic life,  chose  all  public  servants  and  de- 
termined how  our  government  should 
be  run.  The  people  were  practically  dis- 
franchised and  reduced  to  a  state  of 
helplessness. 

"Illinois  furnishes  a  perfect  illustration 
of  the  result  of  these  conditions.  For 
Instead  of  witnessing  struggles  for  prin- 
the  last  twenty  years  our  political  con- 
tests have  been  upon,  the  lowest  plane, 
ciples,  we  have  seen  only  sordid  scram- 
bles for  jobs  and  for  graft.  Instead  of 
listening  to  the  voice  of  statesmen  and 
leaders,  we  have  listened  to  the  crack 
of  the  boss's  whip.  Instead  of  celebra- 
ting the  triumph  of  great  principles,  we 
have  spent  our  time  in  complaining  and 
expressing  our  disgust  at  political  ma- 
chines and  bosses  and  the  prostitution 
of  the  public  service,  at  'slush  funds' 
and  corporate  blackmail,  bribery,  'jack- 
pots,' graft  and  senatorial  auction  blocks. 
Instead  of  going  forward  to  work  out 
the  great  ends  for  which  governments 
are  established,  we  have  been  engaged  in 
a  running  fight  with  bands  of  thieves 
v/ho  have  sought  to  enter  every  door  and 
window  of  our  political  household,  and 
then  we  have  gone  on  the  assumption 
that  we  had  no  right  to  put  them  out,  or 
even  to  go  in  to  stop  their  work  of  plun- 
der. The  result  has  been  that  we  have 
had  corrupt  government  in  Illinois.  We 
have  had  misrepresentative  government 
in  Illinois.  And  we  have  been  without 
leadership. 

Illinois  Without  Leadership 

"Why  have  we  not  had  leaders?  Why 
do  we  see  editorials  in  the  papers  of  our 
city,  day  after  day,  lamenting  the  fact 
that  in  the  state  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
there  has  been  no  leadership  for  a  gen- 
eration?   It  is  because  men  having  the 
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qualifications  for  true  leadership  will  not 
descend  to  become  patronage  brokers,  to 
prostitute  the  public  service,  to  accumu- 
late and  to  disburse  corruption  funds,  to 
make  deals  with  political  bosses  and  to 
act  as  spokesmen  for  corrupt  political 
machines.  The  result  of  all  this  has 
been  that  Illinois  has  sunk  gradually 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  political  mire 
until  today  every  citizen  of  Illinois  has 
to  hang  his  head  in  shame  at  the  condi- 
tions tiiat  exist  in  this  state. 

"This  is  the  condition  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  fath- 
ers did  not  foresee  the  conditions  that 
now  prevail  in  this  country — by  the  fact 
that  they  necessarily  had  to  leave  some- 
thing for  us  to  do. 

"About  the  beginning  of  this  century 
a  countermovement  set  in.  Leaders  be- 
gan to  appear  to  challenge  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  bosses.  The  people  began 
to  demand  that  these  conditions  should 
be  overthrown,  and  during  the  ensuing 
period  the  movement  has  gradually 
o-rown  stronger  until  today  it  is  nation 
wide  and  the  people  of  this  country  are 
demanding  that  representative  govern- 
ment shall  be  restored,  that  bosses  and 
machines  shall  be  substituted  by  lead- 
ers and  organizations.  This  great  strug- 
gle is  now  at  its  very  height,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  struggles  in  the  long 
historv  of  human  liberty,  for  if  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  should  prove  them- 
selves unable  to  'secure  the  ends  for 
which  the  governments  were  established, 
while  working  under  free  institutions,  I 
believe  it  would  set  back  the  cause  of 
popular  government  throughout  _  the 
world   for  an   indefinite  length  of   time. 

Political  Safeguards  Necessary 

"During  this  fierce  struggle  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  conditions  that  have 
sprung  up  in  this  country  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  a  number  of 
great  truths  have  emerged  and  the 
friends  of  decent,  representative  govern- 
ir.ent.  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
certain  measures  are  necessary,  if  boss 
rule  and  rule  by  special  interests  are  to 
be  overthrown  and  true  representative 
government  re-established.  I  think  it  is 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who 
have  come  to  closest  quarters  with  the 
actual    evils    that    exist    and    who    have 


fought  most  successfully  for  their  over- 
throw, that  certain  political  safeguards 
are  necessary : 

"First,  the  secret  ballot,  so  that  voters 
cannot  be  coerced. 

"Second,  proper  registration  and  iden- 
tification of  voters,  so  that  fioaters  can- 
not be  voted. 

"Third,  a  direct  primary  law,  so  that 
the  people  can  nominate  their  own  can- 
didates for  office  directly. 

"Fourth,  a  comprehensive  civil  service 
law  that  will  provide  that  men  shall  be 
chosen  to  public  office  on  the  basis  of 
merit  rather  than  of  political  service  and 
that  they  shall  be  chosen  by  examina- 
tions open  to  men  of  all  parties.  This 
would  restore  these  men  to  their  inde- 
pendence and  to  their  self-respect  as 
citizens  and  would  take  from  the  boss 
his  army  of  mercenaries. 

"Fifth,  a  corrupt  practices  act  which 
will  effectually  stop  the  corrupt  use  of 
money  at  elections  and  limit  the  use  of 
money  strictly  to  the  amount  that  is  nec- 
essary to  place  the  candidate  and  his 
principles  before  the  people. 

"These  measures  are  necessary  if  the 
power  of  the  bosses  and  the  machines  to 
control  the  election  of  public  officials 
and  to  control  the  course  of  our  govern- 
ment is  ever  to  be  overthrown  in  this 
country,  and  if  the  people  are  to-  have 
the  power  of  choosing  their  own  officials 
without  the  interference  of  persons  who 
wish  to  control  those  officials  from  cor- 
rupt and  selfish  motives. 

Initiative  and  Referendum  a  Check 
on  Misgovernment 

"This,  however,  is  only  half  the  bat- 
tle. After  we  have  chosen  our  own 
public  officials  w^e  must  then  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  say  to  them :  'You  must  repre- 
sent us.'  When  you  choose  a  man  in 
your  business,  you  are  in  a  position  to 
discharge  him  and  to  disavow  his  acts 
if  he  is  faithless.  So  it  should  be  in  the 
public  service.  The  second  part  of  this 
great  movement  is  as  important  as  the 
first.  We  must  be  in  a  position  to  con- 
trol the  action  of  our  legislators.  We 
must  be  in  position  to  compel  them  to 
represent  us  faithfully  after  they  have 
been  chosen,  as  well  as  to  have  the  power 
to  choose  them.  The  best  means,  in  fact, 
the  onlv  means  to  this  end  that  has  been 
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wrought  out  by  the  experience  of  the 
period  through  which  we  have  passed'  is 
the  initiative  and  the   referendum. 

"If  such  a  measure  as  this  is  put  into 
operation,  it  is  not  going  to  pay  special 
interests  to  send  their  lobbyists  with 
their  check  books  to  the  state  capitol 
and  to  purchase  legislation,  when,  as  Mr. 
Bancroft  so  well  said  in  his  speech  here 
the  other  day,  they  cannot  be  sure  of 
their  purchases.  Men  are  not  going  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money  either  to  buy 
legislation  when  the  people  may  veto 
that  legislation  or  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  good  laws  when  the  people  may  pass 
them  themselves.  It  would  not  be  a  pay- 
ing investment. 

"There  is  another  side  to  this  same 
cjuestion.  When  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature knows  that  if  he  votes  against  the 
public  welfare,  because  he  has  been 
bribed  to  do  so,  the  people  do  not  have 
to  remain  quiet,  but  may,  under  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum  undo  his  work, 
he  will  know  that  his  conduct  will  then 
come  under  public  scrutiny  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  that  the  faithless  public  offi- 
cial will  be  discredited.  He  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  represent  the  people  faith- 
fully when  he  knows  that  if  he  fails  so 
to  do,  the  people  can  achieve  the  same 
ends  themselves.  The  svstem  works 
both  ways.  It  will  prevent  men  from 
endeavoring  to  bribe  legislators,  and  it 
will  also  prevent  members  of  the  legis- 
lature from  succumbing  to  such  an  influ- 
ence. 

To  Retain  Goutrol  of  Men  in  Office 

"I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  every- 
one, that,  even  if  we  secure  such  meas- 
ures as  the  corrupt  practices  act,  the 
state-wide  civil  service  law,  the  direct 
primary  and  all  these  other  measures 
that  are  so  essential  to  good  government, 
we  still  cannot  be  sure  of  good  govern- 
ment, because  the  great  interests  that 
now  gather  at  our  state  legislatures  and 
seek  to  influence  the  action  of  our  pub- 
lic servants  will  be  willing  to  spend  such 
amounts  of  money  and  do  the  work  in 
such  devious  ways  that  even  the  men 
whom  we  choose  with  the  greatest  of  care 
may  succumb  to  the  temptations  ofl:'ered. 
Where  the  legislature  might  be  equally 
divided,  or  almost  equally  divided,  the 
power  of  money  to  control  the  course  of 


legislation  would  be  very  large  and 
might  defeat  the  popular  will  and  re- 
sult in  a  betrayal  of  the  public.  So  that 
Vv'e  cannot  be  sure  that  representative 
government  is  re-established  and  that  it 
is  on  safe  and  enduring  foundations  un- 
til we  have  placed  the  people  in  such  a 
position  that  they  can  at  all  times  con- 
trol the  action  of  the  legislature  and 
make  its  members  responsible  to  them. 

"Some  people  say  that  there  are  cer- 
tain dangers  in  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum and  that  this,  that  or  the  other 
evil  might  result  from  their  adoption. 
That,  of  course,  is  true;  there  is  no 
system  of  government  that  is  not  capable 
of  abuse.  It  is  true  of  the  government 
under  which  we  are  living  today.  Whati 
we  need  in  this  state  is  to  have  measures 
of  this  sort  and  then  to  have  the  vigil- 
ance and  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to 
use  them  in  such  a  way  that  we  will  get 
the  benefit  from  them  and  not  permit 
any  evil  results  to  follow. 

"It  is  not  my  intention  today  to  ans- 
wer all  the  objections  that  are  sometimes 
urged  to  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
but  there  is  one  that  I  wish  to  consider 
for  a  moment  in  closing.  The  objec- 
tion is  often  made,  that  the  people  are 
incapable  of  understanding  the  laws  that 
will  be  submitted  to  them,  that  they  are 
incapable  of  handling  important  legisla- 
tive measures  in  a  way  that  would  be 
satisfactory  and  that  the  system  would 
simply  result  in  bungling  and  ill-consid- 
ered legislation. 

Will  Encourage  Leadership 

"It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  take 
that  position  fail  to  think  the  question 
through.  They  seem  to  assume  that  the 
moment  the  initiative  and  referendum 
are  put  in  force  the  elevator  man  would 
go  out  and  draw  up  an  employers' 
liability  act  and  proceed  to  put  it 
through.  That  is  not  the  case.  If  we 
are  to  have  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, we  will  need  leadership  then  just 
as  we  need  it  now.  Our  hope  is  that 
we  will  have  a  different  class  of  leader- 
ship under  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
For  instance,  suppose  that  a  law  were  to 
be  passed  by  means  of  the  initiative  or 
to  be  defeated  by  means  of  the  refer- 
endum. There  would  have  to  be  leader- 
ship.    Some  man  or  men  would  have  to 
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appear  and  demand  that  such  a  law  be 
passed  or  that  it  be  defeated.  What 
would  be  the  next  step?  It  would  be  nec- 
essary to  circulate  a  petition.  Those  of  us 
who  were  cnga^qed  in  circulating  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Peoria  Committee  are  satisfied 
iiow  that  that  requires  money  and  labor 
and  that  it  is  a  very  thankless  job.  When 
such  a  work  is  undertaken  there  must  be 
leadership.  When  the  petition  has  been 
circulated  and  the  signatures  have  been 
obtained,  the  leaders  must  go  before  the 
people  and  discuss  the  question  in  the 
hght  of  open  day.  The  strength  of  any 
such  movement  is  going  to  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  is  developed. 
It  is  going  to  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
arguments  that  are  advanced  in  support 
of  such  action.  In  other  words,  we  will 
have  to  have  leadership  and  open  dis- 
cussion. The  success  of  the  movement 
will  be  no  greater  than  will  be  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  their  leaders  and 
the  reasons  advanced  for  their  action. 

"When  a  man  is  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture under  our  present  system,  he  has 
arbitrary  power  for  a  definite  period  of 
time  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  leg- 
islation. He  can  frame  bills  and  intro- 
duce them,  and  if  he  can  secure  a  maj- 
ority he  can  pass  them.  The  people  have 
nothing  to  say  about  what  he  shall  do  or 
what  laws  shall  pass.  He  has  his  power 
for  a  definite  length  of  time  by  virtue  of 
his  election,  and  his  |.( ver  is  irresponsi- 
ble. 

"Under  the  initiativ  'd  referendum, 
however,  we  would  ,  c  a  leadership 
that  would  have  to  a  d  to  the  public, 
that  would  have  to  cok  nt  into  the  light 
of  day  and  that  could  noi  retain  its  power 
for  one  moment  longer  than  the  people 
believed  in  the  leadership  and  in  the  arg- 
uments which  the  leaders  advance.  So 
it  simply  means  a  substitution  of  leaders 


in  fact  for  leaders  in  name  only.  It  puts 
us  in  a  position  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  men  of  great  wealth  to  raise 
'jack-pots,'  to  concentrate  on  a  few  men 
in  the  legislature  and  to  secure  their  vote 
by  the  distribution  of  money  in  the  se- 
crecy of  bathrooms.  Whatever  money 
is  spent,  instead  of  being  spent  to  cor- 
rupt and  defraud  the  people,  will  have 
to  be  spent  in  the  light  of  day  to  en- 
lighten and  instruct  the  people. 

Will  Stimulate  Popular  Interest  in 
Government 

"It  seems  perfectly  clear  to  me  that 
the  establishment  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  will  result  in  a  deepening  of 
the  interest  of  the  people  in  public  ques- 
tions. It  will  tend  to  produce  enlighten- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  public.  Instead 
of  the  people  feeling  apathetic  and  help- 
less and  sinking  back  and  doing  nothing 
because  they  are  powerless,  it  will  caus^ 
them  to  take  an  interest  in  public  ques- 
tions, and  pride  in  their  government  and 
to  see  to  it  that  it  is  properly  run.  It 
will  mean  that  the  people  will  be  effec- 
tive in  their  government,  and  when  they 
become  effective  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  will  become  interested  and  active  in 
the  aft'airs  of  their  government. 

"Some  of  the  measures  that  experience 
has  proven  to  be  necessary  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  representative  govern- 
ment are  already  in  operation  in  Illinois. 
On  the  'Little  Ballot'  on  next  Tuesday 
will  be  these  three  propositions:  State- 
wide civil  service,  a  corrupt  practices  act 
and  the  initiative  and  referendum.  The 
adoption  of  those  three  measures  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  complete  the  work 
already  begun,  to  restore  representative 
government  to  the  people  of  this  state 
and  place  it  upon  enduring  foundations." 
(Applause.) 
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COTTON  CLOTH  SCHEDULE  OF  THE  TARIFF 


On  Friday,  the  4th  instant,  Air.  Sam- 
uel M.  Evans,  who  was  a  Washington 
correspondent  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  present  tariff  law,  addressed  the 
Club  on  thesubject  of  "How  Our  Tarifif 
Laws  Are  Written,  as  Illustrated  by  the 
Cotton  Cloth  Schedule.''  Mr.  Clement 
L.   Clapp  presided. 

Samuel  M.  Evans 

"The  late  Senator  Dolliver  created 
quite  a  laugh  in  the  Senate  one  day 
when  he  made  the  remark,  'The  past 
year  witnessed  two  events  of  unusual 
interest,  the  discove'.y  of  the  North  Pole 
by  Dr.  Cook  and  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  downward  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island;  each  in  its  way  a  unique 
hoax,  and  both  promptly  presented  to  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  public  with  the 
highest  official  congratulations.'  Senator 
Dolliver  had  seen  the  proofs  submitted 
and,  like  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
had  rendered  the  verdict,  'Not  enough 
evidence.' 

"It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  the  press 
gallery  in  Washington  during  the  pass- 
age of  the  tariff  bill  and  there  to  witness 
the  methods  used  in  the  revision  of  the 
tariff.  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
about  how  the  tariff  law  was  passed!. 
I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  free  trade  vs. 


protection ;  who  gets  the  protection ;  the 
relation  between  prices  and  the  tariff,  or 
the  cost  of  living  and  the  tariff.  I  sim- 
ply want  to  tell  you  how  the  tariff  bill 
was  passed  as  illustrated  by  one  little 
part  of  the  bill  in  which  I  was  particu- 
larly interested,  that  is,  the  cotton  goods 
schedule. 

"To  the  newspaper  man  and  observer 
in  Washington  the  most  impressive  feat- 
ure of  a  session  of  Congress — especially 
when  the  tariff  is  being  considered — is 
the  horde  of  lobbyists  that  sweeps  down 
upon  the  national  capital.  Every  inter- 
est in  the  United  States  that  is  affected 
by  the  tariff — and  that  means  nearly  ev- 
ery interest  in  the  whole  country — has  a 
representative  at  Washington  when  the 
tariff  is  up  for  revision.  No  one  ques- 
tions the  propriety  of  this.  These  spe- 
cial interests,  if  they  are  to  be  affected 
by  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  want  to 
see  that  the  adjustment  is  to  their  own 
advantage.  So  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  tariff  was  to  be  revised,  there 
was  a  sort  of  a  gam;e  of  'grab  bag,' 
like  we  used  to  have  in  church  socials, 
played  by  the  interests  down  at  Washing- 
ton, only  in  this  game  those  who  did 
the  grabbing  did  not  have  bandages  over 
their  eyes.  Everybody  was  for  down- 
ward revision,  but  he  wanted  the  revis- 
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ion   to   come   out   of   the   other    fellow's 
pocket. 

The  Tariif  Act 

"The  committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  held  hearings  for  several 
months  which  occupied  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  volumies;  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  held  secret 
meetings  of  the  Republican  members, 
of  which  no  record  anywhere  is  avail- 
able. As  a  result  of  these  conferences 
bills  were  submitted  to  both  Houses 
by  the  respective  committees.  After 
these  bills  had  been  submitted  and 
passed  they  were  sent  to  conference, 
but  the  bill  that  came  out  of  confer- 
ence was  largely  the  Senate  bill.  The 
result  of  all  this  consideration  and 
discussion  was  the  tariff  act,  a  little  vol- 
ume of  about  two  hundred  closely  print- 
ed pages>  a  fearful  and  wonderful  thing. 
About  twenty  pages  of  this  act  are  de- 
voted to  the  tariff  on  cotton,  and  it 
would  take  the  proverbial  Philadelphia 
lawyer  to  figure  out  what  it  means. 

"The  theory  of  the  cotton  cloth  tariff 
is  rather  complicated.  Under  our  tariff 
laws  cotton  cloth  is  divided  into  several 
classes  according  to  the  number  of 
threads  to  the  square  inch  in  the  goods. 
If  a  fabric  has  a  great  number  of 
threads  per  square  inch  it  is  supposed  to 
be  of  a  finer  quality  and  is  therefore 
placed  in  a  class  bearing  a  higher  rate 
of  duty.  Each  of  these  classes  is  sub- 
divided according  to  the  weight  of  the 
goods.  If  there  are  a  large  number  of 
pounds  to  the  yard  the  fabric  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  coarser  quality,  and 
therefore  bears  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 
Each  sub-class  is  again  divided  into  three 
parts,  classified  according  to  whether 
the  goods  are  unbleached,  bleached  or 
colored,  printed,  stained  or  painted.  The 
colored  goods  pay  a  higher  duty  than 
the  bleached,  and  the  bleached  goods 
than  unbleached.  It  is  necessary  to  get 
this  clearly  in  your  minds  before  you 
will  understand  just  what  was  done  to 
the  cotton  cloth  tariff. 

"Senator  Dolliver  had  among  his  pa- 
pers a  letter  from  Governor  Dingley  to 
one  of  his  friends  in  wdiich  he  made  this 
statement :  'The  cotton  cloth  manufac- 
turers should  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the    Dingley    tariff    because    I    allowed 


them  to  write  the  cotton  cloth  para- 
graphs as  they  pleased.'  That  statement 
has  been  questioned,  but  nevertheless  un- 
der the  operation  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
the  cotton  mills  of  the  United  States 
witnessed  an  era  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity. 

Dingley  Tariff  on  Cotton  Cloth 

"But  several  disputes  arose  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  tariff  bill.  In  addition 
to  the  specific  duties  that  I  have  de- 
scribed in  the  tariff,  at  the  end  of  each 
paragraph  was  an  ad  valorem  duty,  stat- 
ing that  bleached  or  unbleached  goods 
should  pay  not  less  than  a  certain  per 
cent  of  the  value.  That  was  a  sort  of 
a  basket  clause  that  covered  and  limited 
the  amount  of  duties  in  each  paragraph 
in  each  class.  The  ad  valorem  provisos 
of  the  Dingley  tariff  ranged  from  30 
to  50  per  cent.  In  addition  to  that  there 
was  a  clause  providing  that  'cotton 
cloth  in  which  other  than  ordinary  warp 
and  filling  threads  had  been  introduced 
in  the  process  of  weaving'  should  bear 
an  extra  cumulative  duty  of  one  cent 
per  yard,  if  valued  at  seven  cents  a  yard 
or  under,  and  two  cents  a  yard  if  valued 
at  over  seven  cents  a  yard.  The  object 
of  that  cumulative  duty  was  to  give  an 
extra  protection  to  cotton  goods  that  are 
known  as  lappets  and  fancy  w^eaves  and 
voiles,  largely  used  for  women's  dress 
goods,  of  which  there  were  large  impor- 
tations from  abroad. 

"The  ]\Ianville  Company  of  Woon- 
socket  and  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
manufactures  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  goods  known  as  curtain  madras.  It 
is  woven  of  unbleached  thread  and  has 
sort  of  a  wall-paper  figure  in  it.  This 
class  of  goods  became  popular  among  the 
poorer  classes  for  dress  goods  and  for 
window  curtains.  The  manufacturers 
decided  that  a  raise  in  the  duty  on  this 
class  of  goods  would  help  eliminate  im- 
portation. So  they  secured  a  ruling  from 
the  Board  of  Appraisers  in  New  York 
that  the  figured  goods  should  bear 
the  extra  cumulative  duty  of  one  cent 
per  yard  if  valued  at  not  over  seven 
cents  and  two  cents  a  yard  if  valued  at 
over  seven  cents.  This  clause  was  orig- 
inally put  into  the  Dingley  bill  to  cover 
only  lappets  and  imitation  embroideries. 
But  the  clause  read,  'any  thread  other 
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than  ordinary,'  and  so  the  appraisers 
held  that  these  goods  would  have  to 
bear  the  cumulative  duty. 

Colored  Cloth  Cases 

"The  figures  in  this  cloth  are  put  in 
by  an  attachment  on  the  loom  called  the 
Jacquard  attachment  that  throws  the 
threads  in  as  the  shuttle  moves  back  and 
forth  and  then  clips  them  ofif.  Previous 
to  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Apprais- 
ers in  New  York,  all  of  this  class  of 
goods  and  even  some  of  the  finer  fab- 
rics, such  as  are  used  for  women's  shirt- 
waists, came  in  as  colored  cloth  because 
the  colored  figures  on  them  usually  oc- 
cupied such  a  large  part  of  the  surface. 
But  when  the  importers  were  up  against 
an  extra  duty  of  one  or  two  cents  a  yard 
on  account  of  those  figures  they  went  to 
the  Board  of  Appraisers  in  New  York 
and  said,  'If  you  tax  these  figures  with 
the  cumulative  duty,  you  cannot  use 
them  to  determine  whether  the  cloth  is 
colored  or  uncolored.  You  will  have  to 
assess  this  cloth  as  unbleached.'  That 
would  make  a  difiference  of  five  per  cent 
in  the  duty,  as  under  the  Dingley  tarifif 
the  cloth  bore  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  if 
unbleached,  and  of  35  per  cent  if 
bleached  or  colored.  The  Board  of  Ap- 
praisers held  this  view  and  cotton  cloth 
of  this  kind  came  in  for  several  years 
as  unbleached  goods. 

"Now  in  the  summer  of  1907,  the  im- 
portation of  curtain  madras  had  grown 
to  such  proportions  that  the  manufactu- 
rers decided  that  they  should  be  stopped. 
A  suit  was  brought  against  Rusch  &  Co., 
importers  in  New  York,  to  recover  duty 
on  this  curtain  madras  as  colored  goods. 
Calling  it  colored  goods  would  put  it 
in  a  class  bearing  a  higher  duty.  Mr. 
Marion  de  Vries  of  the  Board  of  Gen- 
eral Appraisers  decided  that  the  goods 
could  come  in  as  uncolored  because  the 
extra  threads  were  already  taxed  under 
the  extra-thread  section.  But  the  manu- 
facturers kept  at  it  and  brought  several 
more  test  cases,  and  in  October,  1907, 
the  officials  of  the  New  York  custom 
house  decided  that  these  goods  must, 
come  in  as  colored  goods.  Two  Nev  || 
York  importers  entered  suit  against  tb 
new  decision.  These  two  suits,  whic 
were  known  as  'the  colored  cloth  case? 
were  test  suits  for  about  five  hundrec 


cases  which  had  arisen  in  the  New  York 
customs  house. 

Findings  of  the  Court 

"On  March  2,  1908,  Judge  Hough  of 
the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  decided  that  these 
goods  could  not  be  classed  as  colored. 
In  reviewing  the  decisions  of  the  Board 
of  Appraisers  the  court  said  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Board  which  were  under 
review  were  irreconcilable.  To  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  manufacturers  that  a  'rea- 
sonable interpretation'  should  be  given 
to  the  word  'colored,'  the  court  said: 
'This  can  only  mean  that  some  appraiser 
shall  look  at  the  cloth  and  judge  whether 
it  is  or  is  not  sufficiently  covered  with 
colored  designs  to  be  called  "colored  cot- 
ton cloth."  Such  a  method  of  decision 
does  not  recommend  itself  to  the  court.' 

"Following  this  decision,  the  question 
was  immediately  taken  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, and  argued  before  Judges  La- 
combe,  Coxie  and  Ward.  It  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  this  court  when  the  com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  met  in  Wash- 
ington in  December,  1908,  to  revise  the 
tarifif. 

"On  December  1,  1908,  Henry  F.  Lip- 
pitt  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  pres- 
ident of  the  Manville  Company,  the  larg- 
est manufacturer  of  this  sort  of  goods 
in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  James  R. 
MacColl,  general  manger  of  the  Lor- 
raine Company,  situated,  as  was  the 
Manville  Company,  near  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  They 
signed  themselves  as  members  of  the 
Arkwright  Club  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, which,  they  declared  in  their  state- 
ment, contained  in  its  membership  the 
owners  of  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  spindles  of  the  United  States.  They 
therefore  claimed  to  represent  the  cotton 
cloth  industry  of  the  country.  The 
Arkwright  Club  contains  in  its  member- 
ship a  powerful  group  of  mills  repre- 
,  sented  by  the  American  Thread  Com- 
Ipany,  the  New  England  Yarn  Company 
S'lnd  the  William  Whitman  mills.  The 
iWilliam  Whitman  mills  are  woolen  mills. 
I  William  Whitman  is  the  author  of  sched- 
ile  'K'  of  the  wool  tarifif,  which  Presi- 
Ident  Taft  described  as  'indefensible.'  His 
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brother,  Clarence  Whitman,  and  six 
Rhode  Island  families  own  or  control 
the  majority  of  the  cotton  spindles  in 
New  England.  The  three  gror.ps  men- 
tioned practically  control  the  cotton  yarn 
industry  of  the  United  States.  Whether 
the  Arkwright  CKib  is  merely  a  social 
club  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but,  in  any 
ci'.se,  it  sent  its  representativ.-'s  to  Wash- 
ington wdien  the  tariff  was  under  con- 
sideration. 

Cotton  Cloth  Interests  at  Washington 

"What  did  the  representatives  of  the 
'.Arkwright  Club  say  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  at  Washington?  I 
quote  from  J\Ir.  Lippitt's  testimony  of 
December  1,  1908: 

"  'I  am  not  appearing  here  to  ask  for 
an  increase  in  the  duties  on  the  cloth 
clauses  of  the  cotton  schedule.  I  think 
that  wdiile  there  are  importations  going 
on  under  them,  it  is  reasonably  regula- 
tive of  the  cotton  trade.  The  importa- 
tions are  not  so  large  that  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  asking  that  the  duties  be  in- 
creased, but  we  would  not  like  to  see 
them  decreased.  We  ask,  therefore,  that 
the  present  schedule  be  not  materially 
changed.'  The  word  'materially'  is  in- 
teresting to  note. 

"Further  on  in  his  testimony  as  to 
the  form  and  classification  of  the  cot- 
ton cloth  schedules,  Mr.  Lippitt  said: 
'Some  minor  features  are  still  in  contro- 
versy and  may  need  elucidation.'  The 
'minor  features'  referred  to  are  the  col- 
ored cloth  disputes  which  were  then  be- 
fore the  New  York  court  and  in  which 
employes  of  Mr.  Lippitt's  mills  were  wit- 
nesses for  the  Government's  side  of  the 
case.  Far  from  being  'minor  features.' 
they  would  determine  whether  this  cloth 
and  every  other  figured  cloth  should  be 
assessed  as  unbleached,  bleached  or  col- 
ored. A  change  in  the  classification  of 
these  goods  might  mean  a  material  in- 
crease in  the  dutv. 

"On  January  12.  1909,  a  month  after 
^Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl  had  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  after  the  public  hearings 
of  the  tariff  bill  had  been  closed,  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sec- 
ond District  unanimously  upheld  the 
lower  court,  declaring  that  these  goods 
could  not  be  assessed  as  colored  goods, 


because  if  they  bore  the  cumulative  duty 
for  the  figure  in  the  goods,  to  assess 
them  as  colored  goods  would  be  to  tax 
the  threads  in  these  figures  twice.  Fol- 
lowing this  decision  the  case  was  then 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

A  Series  of  "Elucidations" 

"On  January  15th,  three  days  after 
the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals was  handed  down  and  a  week  be- 
fore the  decree  was  entered  by  the 
court,  Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl 
wrote  their  now  famous  letter  from 
Providence.  Rhode  Island,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  They 
signed  themselves  as  members  of  the 
Arkwright  Club  of  Boston,  and  sug- 
gested some  changes  in  the  tariff  bill. 
This  letter  was  not  printed  in  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  but  w^as  subsequently  found  by 
Senator  Dolliver  tucked  away  in  a  vol- 
ume marked  'Appendix.'  Messrs.  Lip- 
pitt and  MacColl  suggested  the  follow- 
ing changes: 

"  'The  terms  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  printed,  or  mercerized, 
wherever  used  in  the  paragraphs  of  this 
schedule,  shall  be  held  to  include  all  cot- 
ton cloth  having  bleached,  colored,  dyed, 
stained,  painted,  printed  or  mercerized 
thread,  threads,  yarn  or  yarns,  in  any 
part  of  the  fabric,  and  all  fabrics  which 
have,  wholly  or  in  part,  prior,  during  or 
subsequent  to  fabrication  been  bleached, 
dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed 
or  mercerized.' 

"That  was  intended  as  one  of  the 
'elucidations'  of  the  'minor  features'  of 
the  schedule  to  make  sure  that,  if  there 
was  a  single  colored  thread  in  a  given 
piece  of  cloth,  the  cloth  should  be  classed 
as  colored,  no  matter  what  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  might  decide 
in  the  case  of  the  Dingley  law. 

"Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl  also 
suggested  the  following  amendment: 
'The  term  thread  or  threads,  as  used  in 
the  paragraphs  of  this  schedule,  with 
reference  to  cotton  cloth,  shall  be  held 
to  include  all  filaments  of  cotton,  wheth- 
er known  as  threads  or  yarns,  or  by  any 
other  name,  whether  in  the  warp  or  fill- 
ing or  otherwise.  In  determining  the 
count  of  threads  to  the  square  inch  in 
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the  cotton  cloth,  all  the  threads,  whether 
ordinary  or  other  than  ordinary,  and 
whether  clipped  or  undipped,  shall  be 
counted.' 

Taxation  of  Figured  Goods 

"The  result  of  this  change  would  have 
been  to  require  that  in  counting  the  num- 
ber of  threads  per  square  inch  to  deter- 
mine in  what  general  class  any  cloth 
should  be  placed,  the  figures  should  be 
counted.  That  had  never  been  done.  It 
had  been  tried  under  the  Dingley  law, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  if  this  figure  were  as- 
sessed under  the  extra  cuntulative  tax, 
the  threads  of  the  figure  should  not  be 
counted  in  determining  the  classification 
of  the  goods,  as  this  would  mean  the 
taxing  of  the  threads  in  the  figure  twice. 
It  was  that  decision  in  the  Supreme 
Court  that  Judge  LaCombe  cited  in  up- 
holding the  lower  court  in  the  'colored 
cloth  cases.' 

"Messrs.  Lippitt  and  MacColl  sug- 
gested another  paragraph :  'Cotton  cloth, 
mercerized,  or  subjected  to  any  similar 
process,  shall  pay  one  cent  per  square 
yard  additional  cumulative  duty  to  that 
therein  imposed  upon  such  cotton  cloth 
were  the  same  not  so  mercerized  or  sub- 
jected to  any  similar  process.'  They  ar- 
gued that  since  the  Dingley  tariff  bill 
had  been  passed  the  process  of  mercer- 
ization  had  come  into  vogue  and  that 
American  manufacturers  needed  protec- 
tion from  mercerized  goods  from 
abroad. 

"In  the  Dingley  law  there  is  a  section 
that  is  familiarly  called,  down  in  Wash- 
ington, the  'old  curtain  section.'  It  pro- 
vides a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem on  all  goods  used  as  tapestry.  This 
was  necessary  because  some  goods  used 
as  tapestry,  while  very  heavy  and  valu- 
able, contained  comparatively  few 
threads  to  the  square  inch  and  would 
have  borne  a  very  small  duty  under  the 
regular  schedule  of  the  Dingley  bill. 
Messrs.  Lippit  and  MacColl  suggested 
in  their  letter  that  the  following  be  add- 
ed to  the  curtain  section :  'And  Jacquard 
figured  goods  in  the  piece,  or  otherwise, 
suitable  for  use  as  upholstery  goods,  or 
as  draperies,  or  as  covers.'  That  would 
certainly  protect  the  Jacquard  woven 
goods    even    if    the    other    paragraphs 


should  not  go  into  the  tariff*.  Tariff  ex- 
perts of  the  custom  house  looked  up  the 
meaning  of  the  word  'draperies,'  and  dis- 
covered that  many  tradesmen  called 
dress  goods  'draperies'  and  that  it  would 
be  a  fine  point  for  decision  as  to  just 
what  'draperies'  were. 

To  Clear  Up  Legal  Doubts 

"The  letter  from  Providence  ,says: 
'The  slight  additional  changes  in  the 
wording  of  the  first  paragraph  as  here 
presented  are  simply  designed  to  meet 
legal  questions  which  have  been  brought 
up  in  connection  with  it.  Especial  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  second  para- 
graph defining  color.' 

"The  letter  further  vouchsafes  the  in- 
formation that  Mr.  Marion  de  Vries  ap- 
proved the  changes  as  suggested:  'The 
alterations  in  paragraphs  310  and  313 
are  substantially  the  same  as  contained 
in  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Marion 
de  Vries  of  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers, so  that  the  language  and  form 
have  his  approval.  They  are  designed 
to  make  clear  some  disputed  points  in  the 
present  act,  and  have  been  drawn  after 
consultations  with  people  experienced  in 
the  details  of  the  administration  of  the 
present  act.'  And  then  the  letter  adds 
naively:  'We  hope  they  are  so  worded 
as  to  eft'ectually  accomplish  the  object  de- 
sired.' 

"Now  you  can  see  what  a  complicated 
thing  the  tariff  law  is.  Very  few  people 
in  Washington  understood  the  tariff'  law. 
They  did  not  have  time.  Very  few  mem- 
bers of  the  House  had  time  to  go  into 
these  matters.  They  looked  at  the  tariff 
schedule,  the  cotton  cloth  schedule,  saw 
references  to  the  number  of  threads  per 
square  inch  and  the  number  of  yards  per 
pound  and  the  Jacquard  weave  figures, 
and  then  did  not  have  time  to  investigate 
them.  The  letter  I  have  mentioned  ar- 
rived in  Washington  when  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  were  in  secret  session  fram- 
ing the  tariff  bill.  The  suggestions  had 
Mr.  De  Vries'  approval,  and  so  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  swallowed 
the  'little  elucidations'  whole  and  report- 
ed the  bill  to  the  House. 
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"Elucidations"  Raise  Duties 

"Representative  Irvine  Lenroot  of 
Wisconsin  and  some  others  had  been 
investigating  the  cotton  cloth  schedule 
of  thcDingley  law  and  discovered  that 
the  operation  of  these  'little  elucidations' 
would  raise  the  duties  uniformly  on  near- 
ly every  class  of  cotton  goods  used,  by 
simply  putting  them  into  a  different 
class  where  the  duties  were  higher.  Mr. 
Lenroot  gave  the  House  the  benefit  of 
his  information.  That  afternoon,  Mr. 
Payne,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  called  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Republican  members.  I  have 
it  from  a  reliable  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  things  he  said  there 
Avould  not  look  well  in  print.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  fooled  and  that  he  did 
not  intend  that  the  tariff  law  should  be 
written  that  way.  The  next  day  he  got 
up  in  the  House  and  on  his  own  motion 
the  'little  elucidations'  allowing  a  single 
thread  to  determine  the  character  as  to 
color  and  requiring  these  threads  to  be 
counted  in  determining  the  classification 
of  the  goods  were  stricken  from  the 
bill.  The  tax  of  one  cent  for  mercer- 
ization,  and  the  joker  behind  the  curtain 
schedule  were,  however,  left  in.  _  They 
were  not  discovered.  It  was  in  this 
form  that  the  bill  went  to  the  House. 

"The  House  bill  passed  April  9th.  Two 
days  later  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  brought  out  the  Aldrjch  bill. 
Snugly  ensconced  in  the  Aldrich^  bill 
were  every  one  of  the  'little  elucidations' 
of  'minor  features'  that  had  been  present- 
ed to  the  House  by  Messi-s.  Lippitt  and 
MacColl. 

"Further,  when  the  Aldrich  bill  was 
examined,  it  was  discovered  that  the  ad 
valorem  provisions  at  the  end  of  each 
paragraph  of  the  cotton  goods  schedule 
of  the  Dinglev  law  were  eliminated  and 
that  a  new  plan  of  specific  duties  had 
been  put  in  force  with  an  artificial  step- 
ladder  dividing  line  as  to  values.  Some 
years  ago  the  French  tariff  commission 
undertook  to  change  their  ad  valorem 
duties  to  specific  duties.  It  took  the 
French  commission  six  years  to  do  it. 
The  Committee  of  Finance  of  the  Sen- 
ate did  it  in  less  than  six  days.  Senator 
Aldrich  announced  that  the  change  was 
made  for  the  mere  sake  of  uniformity 


and  that  the  new  specific  duties  were 
not  greater  than  the  old  ad  valorem  du- 
ties. There  were  some  members  of  the 
Senate  at  that  time  who  had  a  disposi- 
tion to  check  up  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  Finance  Committee.  These  men 
got  out  their  paper  and  pencils,  changed 
the  new  specific  duties  to  their  ad  valo- 
rem equivalents  and  then  compared  them 
with  the  Dingley  duties.  They  found, 
by  this  process,  that  the  duties  had  been 
increased  by  the  amendment  all  the  way 
from  25  per  cent  to  459.96  per  cent. 

Specific  Duties  Result  in  Increase 

"When  these  results  ^were  announced 
Senator  Aldrich  said:  'You  are  mis- 
taken ;  your  arithmetic  is  wrong.  This 
is  simply  a  transformation  from  one  duty 
to  the  other.  It  was  presided  over  by 
the  custom  house  experts  and  there  have 
been  no  increases.'  Senators  DoUiver 
and  LaFollette,  who  had  done  most  of 
the  figuring,  sent  their  results  over  to 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  had 
them  checked  up  by  the  expert  account- 
ant of  that  bureau.  Their  original  fig- 
ures were  confirmed.  In  only  two  in- 
stances did  the  new  specific  duties  touch 
'the  old  Dingley  duties,  and  in  every 
other  case  they  were  higher. 

"Senator  Aldrich  still  denied  that 
the  duties  were  increased.  On  May 
4  he  said  in  debate :  'I  expect,  before 
we  are  through  with  the  consideration 
of  this  schedule,  to  satisfy  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  himself  that  these  changes 
were  all  made  in  the  interests  of  the 
American  producer,  and  that  there  is 
no  increase  in  the  rates  on  cotton 
cloth.'  Senator  Dolliver  afterward 
said  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  first 
part  of  that  statement,  but  that  he  had 
never  been  convinced  as  to  the  second 
part. 

Insurgents  Denied  Information 

"The  Committee  on  Finance  at  that 
time  had  at  its  disposal  the  experts 
from  the  New  York  Customs  House. 
They  occupied  fourteen  rooms  in  the 
marble  palace  of  the  Senate  ofiiice 
building.  By  an  executive  order  is- 
sued from  the  White  House,  all  the 
information  that  the  New  York  Cus- 
toms House  had  on  the  tariff  was  to 
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go  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  alone. 
Several  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  tried  to  get  some  information 
and  were  told  that  this  information 
could  go  only  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  Senator  La  Follette  finally 
succeeded  in  having  an  executive  order 
issued  allowing  Mr.  Parkman  of  the 
New  York  Customs  House  to  talk  to 
him.  There  had  to  be  an  executive 
order  from  the  White  House  before 
Mr.  Parkman  could  talk  to  a  United 
States  Senator;  and  the  executive  or- 
der specifically  stated  that  Mr.  Park- 
man  was  not  to  bring  any  figures,  but 
was  to  give  Mr.  La  Follette  the  result 
of  his  best  recollection. 

"On  May  24  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  by  refusing  to  grant 
a  writ  of  certiorari  in  the  'colored 
cloth  cases,'  said  the  last  word  in  that 
dispute,  and  if  the  little  'elucidations' 
were  to  go  into  the  law  it  was  neces- 
sary that  something  should  be  done. 
Senator  Aldrich  took  the  floor  and  ex- 
plained that  the  changes  in  the  sched- 
ule were  made  to  restore  the  original 
Dingley  duties  which,  he  said,  had 
been  emasculated  by  the  courts.  He 
thereupon  quoted  a  decision  known  as 
the  etamine  decision  made  by  Colonel 
Hartshorne  in  1904  in  the  New  York 
Customs  House.  Etamines  are  linens 
and  are  provided  for  in  schedule  J  of 
the  tariff  bill,  but  Colonel  Hartshorne 
by  making  the  remarkable  decision 
that  'etamine  is  a  cloth  with  a  hole 
in  it'  put  all  these  goods  which  I  have 
been  describing  into  the  etamine 
class,  which  carried  a  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty.  The  court,  of  course, 
knocked  that  out.  Colonel  Hartshorne 
was  afterward  removed  from  the  serv- 
ice because,  contrary  to  the  law,  he 
had  an  interest  in  some  linen  mills. 

"Senator  Aldrich  also  cited  the  'col- 
ored cloth  cases.'  Millions  of  dollars, 
he  said,  had  been  lost  to  the  United 
States  through  this  litigation.  The 
Dingley  law  had  been  emasculated  by 
the  courts  and  he  was  simply  putting 
the  duties  back  to  the  old  Dingley 
schedule.  When  Senator  Aldrich  was 
asked  how  many  millions  the  United 
States  governmient  had  lost  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  'colored  cloth  cases'  he  sent 


up  to  the  Senate  desk  a  newspaper 
clipping  in  which  it  was  said  that  sev- 
eral million  dollars  had  been  lost.  Sen- 
ator Dolliver  tried  to  find  out  from  the 
New  York  Customs  House  how  many 
millions  of  dollars  had  been  lost,  but 
met  with  a  curt  refusal  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  information  of 
the  New  York  Customs  House  was  for 
the  Committee  on  Finance  only.  Sen- 
ator Borah  sent  over  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  in- 
formation and  received  a  letter  stating 
that  he  figured  that  about  $400,000  was 
involved  in  the  cases.  Senator  Dolliver 
made  inquiries  at  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics and  found  out  that  in  the  year 
of  greatest  importation  only  $356,000 
worth  of  this  cloth  had  been  imported 
and  that  the  amount  in  dispute  was  5 
per  cent  of  that.  Finally  Senator 
Hughes  went  over  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  looked  up  the  petition  for 
the  v/rit  of  certiorari  in  this  case,  and 
he  found  that  the  government  itself 
only  claimed  that  $260,000  was  in- 
volved, and  the  attorneys  for  the  side 
that  won  the  case  declared :  'We 
frankly  believe  that  not  more  than 
$20,000  is  involved  in  the  entire  litiga- 
tion, or  not  more  than  $5,000  a  year.' 

Data  Meager  and  Unreliable 

"I  mention  these  things  to  show  you 
how  hard  it  was  to  get  any  informa- 
tion on  the  tarifif.  All  avenues  of  in- 
formation were  shut  off.  One  depart- 
ment of  the  government  had  one  bit 
of  information  and  another  department 
had  another  bit  of  information  totally 
at  variance  with  it.  Thus  the  men 
who  were  trying  to  find  out  the  facts 
about  the  tarifif  were  put  to  all  sorts 
of  unnecessary  labor. 

"For  instance,  there  was  talk  about 
the  great  cost  of  labor,  but  there  were 
no  definite  comparisons  as  to  the  cost 
of  labor  abroad  and  here.  Senator  La 
Follette  asked  Senator  Aldrich  if  he 
knew  what  the  cotton  mill  operatives 
in  this  country  were  getting.  Senator 
Aldrich  replied  that  it  Would  require 
six  months  and  the  expenditure  of 
$250,000  for  a  commission  to  get  that 
information.  Major  John  M.  Carson, 
who  was  at  that  time  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Manufactures  of  the   Depart- 
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ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting  in  the  Senate  gal- 
lery when  this  statement  was  made. 
He  sent  a  note  down  to  Senator  La 
Follette  saying:  'If  you  want  that  in- 
formation I  can  get  it  for  you  in  nine 
hours  and  it  won't  cost  you  anything.' 
So  Senator  La  Follette  got  the  infor- 
mation he  wanted.  The  latest  figures 
collected  by  the  government  showed 
that  the  average  weekly  wage  of  all 
cotton  mill  operatives  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  highest  salaried 
employes,  was  $6.47;  for  the  children, 
less  than  $5.00,  and  for  the  women,  less 
than  $6.00. 

Tax  on  Mercerized  Cottons 

"Senators  Dolliver  and  La  Follette 
next   attacked    the    mercerization    tax. 
Why,  they  asked,  was  it  necessary  to 
have  a  tax  of  one  cent  a  yard  on  mer- 
cerized cotton?    What  was  merceriza- 
tion, and  did  it  cost  this  much  to  mer- 
cerize   goods?      No    member    of    the 
Finance  Committee  knew  exactly  what 
mercerization  was  and  finally  Senator 
Dolliver  solved  the  problem  by  finding 
out  that  it  was  a  washing  of  the  cloth 
in  a  caustic  solution  which  gave  the 
cloth  a  gloss.    Senator  Smoot  declared 
that  the  cloth  lost  considerable  weight 
in  the   process.     Senator  Dolliver  re- 
plied:     'Certainly;    just    as    you    lose 
weight  when  you  wash  your  hands.' 
And   then   one   night   telegrams    were 
sent  out  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  asking 
how  much  it  cost  to  mercerize  cloth. 
Imagine  the  committee  bringing  in  a 
bill  providing  a  tax  on  a  process  the 
cost   of   which   they   knew   absolutely 
nothing,   and    then    sending   out   tele- 
grams to  the  manufacturers  virtually 
saying:     'Explain  to  us  w'hat  our  bill 
mean's,  please.'     The  telegrams  show- 
ing the  cost  of  mercerization  came  in, 
but  Senator  Aldrich  did  not  read  any 
of  them   to  the   Senate.     Senator    La 
Follette  managed  to  secure  a  couple  of 
them,  however,  and  read  them  to  the 
Senate.    They  showed  that  merceriza- 
tion is  cheaper  in  the  United   States 
than    in    any    other    country    in    the 
world,  the  cost  being,  on  the  average, 
from    seven-one    hundrdeths    to    less 


than  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  yard,  and 
that  goods  were  sent  to  this  country 
from  abroad  to  be  mercerized. 

"Joker"  in  the  Curtain  Schedule 

"Then  Senator  Dolliver  began  to 
look  behind  the  curtain  schedule  and 
he  found  out  that  Jacquard  weave 
goods  suitable  for  draperies,  tapestries 
and  covers  were  included  in  this  sched- 
ule. Then,  with  the  men  who  were 
with  him,  he  made  an  attack  upon 
it.  The  debate  in  the  Senate  resulted 
in  the  correction  of  the  curtain  schedule, 
so  as  to  limit  its  application  to  tapestry 
goods  only,  and  in  the  elimination  of  the 
provision  that  would  enable  one  thread 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  goods 
as  to  color  or  mercerization.  The  Sen- 
ate retained  in  the  bill,  however,  the 
proviso  requiring  all  of  the  threads  to 
be  counted  and  also  the  extra  tax  on 
mercerized  goods. 

"On  Mr.  Payne's  motion,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  House  had  knocked 
out  the  proviso  that  one  thread  should 
determine  the  classification  of  the 
cloth.  The  proviso  had  also  been 
knocked  out  in  the  Senate,  but  when 
the  bill  came  back  from  conference  it 
w'as  in  the  bill.  The  conferees  of  both 
houses  had  deliberately  violated  the 
expressed  will  of  both  houses  with  re- 
gard to  that  particular  clause  of  the 
cotton  cloth  schedule.  The  only  way 
to  beat  a  conference  report  is  to  beat 
the  whole  bill,  and  so  it  went  through. 
"One  important  provision  that  was 
added  to  the  tariff  bill  was  that  pro- 
viding for  a  special  customs  court. 
This  was  done  on  the  theory  that  the 
common  courts  do  not  know  enough 
about  tariff  matters  to  decide  tariff 
questions.  The  President  -afterward 
appointed  Mr.  Marion  de  Vries,  to 
whom  Senator  Aldrich  always,  referred 
as  Judge  de  Vries,  as  a  member  of 
this  court.  Pie  will  no  longer  suffer 
the  humiliation  of  having  his  decisions 
branded  as  'irreconcilable.' 

"I  have  told  you  this  rather  techni- 
cal story  about  the  passing  of  the  cot- 
ton cloth  schedules  to  illustrate  two 
points — one  point,  really — that  the 
tariff  is  such  a  complicated  thing  that 
no  one  can  master  it,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  passing  tariff  bills  based 
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upon  ex  parte  information  given  by  the 
people  who  are  interested  it  naturally 
results  in  'little  elucidations'  and  jokers 
such  as  I  have  described. 

!Need  of  Tariff  Commission 

"It  has  one  other  result.  It  puts 
labor  on  our  members  of  Congress  that 
should  be  done  by  a  tariff  commission 
or  by  experts  of  the  government. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  at  all 
that  the  work  of  the  cotton  schedule 
hastened,  if  it  was  not  responsible  for, 
the  death  of  Senator  Dolliver,  and  that 
it  weakened  the  resistance  of  Senator 
La  Follette  to  the  disease  for  which 
he  has  recently  undergone  an  opera- 
tion. Those  in  the  Senate  and  House 
wlio  worked  on  the  tariff  bill,  partic- 
ularly Senator  Dolliver,  Senator  La 
Follette  and  Senator  Cummins,  spent 
days  and  nights  studying  the  cotton 
tariff  schedule.  I  was  in  Senator  Dol- 
liver's  office  at  one  time  when  he  was 
discussing  the  cotton  tariff.  Mrs.  Dol- 
liver, who  was  present,  asked  him  not 
to  talk  tariff  so  much.  'You  know,' 
she  said,  'the  doctors  have  told  you 
that  you. must  not  work  so  hard.'  The 
doctors  had  given  Senator  Dolliver  no- 
tice that  if  he  continued  to  work  day 
and  night  as  he  had  done  his  days 
would  be  numbered.  But  he  said : 
'Some  one  must  get  the  information ; 
the  information  is  not  available,  and 
I   have  to  get  it.' 

"The  increases  in  the  duty  on  cot- 
ton goods  run  all  the  way  from  23 
per  cent  up  to  84  per  cent.  These 
increases  were  brought  about  first  by 
the  change  from  the  ad  valorem  to  the 
specific  duties,  which  I  have  described, 
and  second  by  the  three  little  "eluci- 
dations' that  took  goods  out  of  one 
class  and  put  thenn  in  another. 

"I  have  here  a  piece  of  curtain 
madras  made  by  the  Manville  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  Lippitt  is  presi- 
dent. There  is  less  than  a  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  this  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  any  year,  because 
the  tariff  is  so  high  that  it  can  not 
be  imported.  It  is  sold  to  the  retail 
trade  for  35  cents  a  yard  and  is  used 
by  poor  people  for  curtains.  There 
are  seventy-two  threads  to  the  square 
inch   in   this   cloth.     Under  the  Dins:- 


ley  law  it  paid  a  30  per  cent  duty,  or 
3.96  cents  a  square  yard.  xAlS  the  law 
was  originally  administered,  it  was 
classed  as  colored  goods.  As  it  was 
administered  after  the  importers  got 
their  decision  from  the  courts,  it  paid 
30  per  cent  of  its  value  plus  2  cents 
per  yard  on  account  of  the  figure  in 
the  goods,  a  total  of  5.96  cents.  Un- 
der the  present  law,  there  are  102 
threads  to  the  square  inch  in  this  cloth, 
because  you  have  to  count  the  threads 
in  the  figure.  The  goods  are  thus 
taken  out  of  the  old  50  to  100  thread 
class  and  placed  in  the  100  to  150 
thread  class,  which  bears  a  higher  rate 
of  duty.  The  law  provides  that,  if  it 
has  a  single  colored  thread  in  it,  it  is 
colored  cloth,  and  it  is  therefore  so 
classified.  Colored  goods  of  this  class, 
valued  at  from  12^2  to  15  cents  per 
square  yard,  pays  5}i  cents  a  square 
yard  duty,  which  on  its  face  is  1.29 
cents  higher  than  the  Dingley  ad 
valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent.  Then 
it  pays  an  additional  duty  of  2  cents 
a  yard  because  of  the  figure  and  an, 
additional  duty  of  1  cent  because  there 
are  a  few  mercerized  threads  put  in 
the  center  of  the  figure  to  brighten  it. 
Added  together,  these  figures  make  a 
total  duty  of  8.25  cents  per  yard,  an 
increase  of  62>^  per  cent  over  the  duty 
under  the  Dingley  law.  That  illus- 
trates how  the  'little  elucidations'  work 
out. 

Tariff. Making  a  Task  for  Experts 

"Since  I  have  been  looking  into  this 
tariff  question  people  on  all  sides  have 
told  me  that  the  tariff  has  not  in- 
creased the  price  of  cotton  goods,  and 
that  the  cotton  mills  are  not  making 
exorbitant  profits.  The  report  of  the 
American  Association  of  Cotton  Man- 
ufacturers shows  that  every  cotton 
mill  in  New  England  has  paid  for  it- 
self in  twelve  years,  and  that  most  of 
them  have  paid  for  themselves  in 
eight.  Perhaps  it  is  right  that  they 
should  do  so.  I  am  not  quarreling 
about  prices  or  profits.  What  I  want 
to  make  plain  is  that  our  present 
method  leaves  the  door  open  for 
trickery,  treachery  in  conference  and 
hidden  'jokers'  in  the  tariff  laws  of  the 
nation,  the  laws  that  we  all  ought  to 
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understand  and  that  oui^ht  to  be  made 
in  the  open  and  on  the  floors  of  both 
houses  instead  of  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  committee  rooms ;  and  that 
the    present    system    calls    upon    our 
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members  of  Congress  to  perform  the 
stupendous  task  of  gathering  informa- 
tion that  ought  to  be  supplied  to  them 
by  a  board  that  carefully  investigates 
the  industries  afifected."     /Applause.) 


THE  REGENT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GERMAN 
MUNIGIPAL  LIFE 


On  Tuesday,  the  8th  instant,  the  Club 
listened  to  an  address  on  "The  Recent 
Development  of  German  Municipal 
Life"  by  Dr.  Albert  Suedekum  of  Ber- 
lin, social  economist,  a  member  of  the 
German  Reichstag  and  editor  of  the 
Kommunalcs  Jahrbuch,  a  year  book  of 
the  German  cities  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  comprehensive  work  of  its  kind  in 
existence.  Dr.  Suedekum,  althougii  he 
resides  in  Berlin,  is  the  representative 
of  the  great  industrial  city  of  Niirnberg. 
Judge  Julian  W.  Mack  presided  and  in- 
troduced the  speaker. 

Dr.  Albert  Suedekum 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 
When  I  came  to  your  shores  a  fortnight 
ago,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  country, 
just  five  minutes  after  my  arrival  I  was 
asked  by  one  of  your  able  but  some- 
times rather  atrocious  newspaper  report- 
ers: 'What  strikes  you  most  in  Amer- 
ica?' It  was  a  rather  curious  and  un- 
answerable question  at  that  moment  and 
I  did  not  answer  it  because,  in  fairness, 
I  could  not  give  any  answer.  But  now, 
after  a  stay  of  several  weeks  and  after 
having  met  a  good  many  people  of  dif- 
ferent social  and  economic  positions  and 
of  different  political  faith,  I  often  ask 
myself  what  strikes  me  most  in  Amer- 
ica, and  it  is  perhaps  this:  That  the 
character  of  this  country  and,  especially, 
of  its  city  life,  is  not  yet  settled.  It 
is  a  young  country  and  has  a  young  civic 
and  municipal  life. 

"In  our  country  it  is  dififerent.  AVe 
are  an  old  people,  settled  for  hundreds 
of  years ;  our  municipalities  are  old, 
some  of  them  dating  back  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  years.  Our  munici- 
pal life  is  therefore  more  settled  and 
more    definite    than    yours.      But    there 


have  been  many  changes  in  our  country 
in  the  last  few  decades,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  whole  aspect  of  our  munici- 
pal life  has  been  modified. 

Gro>«rth  of  Cities 

"I  think  I  must  first  give  you  at  least 
a  hasty  review  of  the  internal  migration 
of  population  in  our  country,  so  that  you 
may  be  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
development  of  our  municipal  affairs. 
The  growth  of  our  German  cities  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  our  trade  and  industry.  For 
example,  while,  \i\  1871,  68  per  cent  of 
our  population  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, in  1907  we  find  the  proportion  re- 
duced to  only  28  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  population  engaged  in  industry 
shows  an  increase  from  iZ  per  cent  in 
1871  to  more  than  43  per  cent  in  1907. 
The  entire  increase  of  population  in  the 
last  forry  years,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
something  like  24,000,000  of  people,  was 
added  to  trade  and  industry,  in  other 
words  to  the  city  population. 

"The  larger  cities  and  towns  had  tlie 
most  pronounced  increase  of  population. 
The  towns  above  100,000  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  last  three  decades  of  more 
than  300  per  cent  in  some  cases.  This 
growth  of  the  larger  cities  is  even  faster 
than  that  of  your  eastern  cities  in  Amer- 
ica. In  our  country  we  are  always  told 
that  the  American  cities  today  show  the 
most  rapid  increase  of  population,  but 
that  is  not  true  at  all.  Many  German 
cities  are  of  faster  growth  than  the  older 
American  cities,  except,  of  course.  New 
York,  and  especially  Chicago.  Chicago 
is  rather  an  exception,  I  think,  even  in 
America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
fifth  German  is  today  an  inhabitant  of  a 
large  city.    We  are  entitled,  as  a  promi- 
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nent  Englishman,  Mr.  John  Burns,  said 
one  clay,  'to  call  Germany  the  country  of 
cities  and  the  country  of  city  life.' 

Sousing  Question  is  Serious 

"Novy,  the  material  conditions  of 
great  parts  of  our  town  population  are 
not  good.  For  instance,  three-fourths 
of  the  inJiabitants  of  Berlin  live  in  rear 
houses.  The  ideal  of  human  ownership 
is  less  possible  of  attainment  there  than 
it  is  anywhere  else,  since  not  even  one 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  Berlin  own 
their  own  homes.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  fact  that  there  are  still  25.000  base- 
ment dwellings  and  more  than  30,000 
living  apartments  or  dwellings  consisting 
of  only  two  rooms  each. 

"The  result  of  those  conditions  is.  of 
course,  a  deterioration  of  race,  a  fact 
which  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
ports of  our  military  surgeons.  Accord- 
ing to  these  reports,  out  of  each  U)0 
conscripts  from  the  larger  towns,  35 
are  rejected  as  physically  unfit.  The 
moral  deterioration  is  furthermore  mdi- 
cated  by  the  frightfully  increasing  pro- 
portion of  juvenile  criminality.  Finally, 
the  mental  conditions  of  the  people  liv- 
ing in  large  cities  may  be  inferred  from 
the  constantly  rising  percentage  of  the 
inmates  of  our  insane  asylums. 

"Most  of  the  faults  and  dangers  de- 
scribed above  are  due  to  the  apparem 
lack  of  democracy  in  Prussian  city  gov- 
ernment. I  say  Prussian  because  there 
are  differences  between  Prussia  and  the 
southern  states  of  Germany.  In  Prus- 
sia municipal  self-government  does  not 
exist,  or  rather  it  exists  in  only  homeo- 
pathic quantities.  The  state  is  omnipo- 
tent. The  self-governed  municipal  cor- 
porations and  their  leaders  possess  their 
authority  by  delegation.  They  are  not 
only  responsible  to  the  state — that  is  ob- 
vious— but  they  are,  at  least  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  confirmed  by  the  state 
authorities.  Municipal  government  in 
Germany  lies  within  the  sphere  of  state 
jurisdiction.  The  imperial  constitution, 
like  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  makes  no  provision  regarding 
local  administration.,  Each  kingdom, 
dukedom  or-  municipality  regulates  its 
own  plan,  of  municipal  rule  in  its  own 
way.  But,  due  to  the  overwhelming  in- 
fluence of  the  great  Prussian  state,  there 


is  perhaps  a  closer  approach  to  a  uni- 
form system  of  municipal  government  in 
Germany,  than  there  is  in  the  United 
States.  The  Prussian  system  therefore 
is  very  often  taken  as  the  German  type 
of  municipal  government.  This  may  be 
done  legitimately  if  it  is  made  clear  that 
it  is  so  taken  because  of  the  preponder- 
ating number  of  Prussian  towns,  and 
that  in  all-,  the  other  states  there  are  im- 
portant deviations  from  the  Prussian 
model.  We  must  remember  that  the 
development  of  municipal  life  in  South 
Germany  is  having  its  influence  On  the 
future  development  even  of  the  Prussian 
system. 

Prussian  Tow^n  Administration 

"Let  me  try  now  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  that  Prussian  system  which  I  believe 
is  in  a  high  degree  responsible  for  the 
wretched  conditions  I  have  referred  to 
above.  The  municipalities  in  Prussia, 
with  some  exceptions  in  the  west,  are 
administered  by  two  bodies,  the  'magis- 
trat'  and  the  town  council.  The  word 
'magistrat'  has  a  very  different  meaning 
than  your  word  'magistrate.'  The  'mag- 
istrat' is  a  body,  as  is  the  town  council. 
It  is  elected  by  the  town  council,  but 
the  appointment  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  state  authorities. 

"The  underlying  principles  of  the 
franchise  laws  in  Prussia  are  as  follows : 
The  franchise  is  direct  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  but  it  is  nowhere  gen- 
eral. It  is,  equal  only  in  a  few  parts  of 
the  country,  and  secret  in  Frankfort-on- 
Main  and  in  the  diminutive  state  or 
province  of  Hohenzollern,  South  Ger- 
many. Every  one  of  the  no  less  than 
sixteen  laws  governing  the  franchise 
limits  oj-  completely  removes  it  as 
far  as  many  classes  of  the  community 
are  concerned.  That  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  woman  suffrage  in  Prussia  is 
obvious  and  requires  no  mention.  But 
still  more  significant  are  the  statutes 
which  define  the  conditions  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  franchise,  such  as  that  pre- 
scribing a  minimum  of  taxable  property, 
a  comparatively  high  age  limit,  a  consid- 
erable length  of  residence,  etc. 

The  Three-Glass  System 

"The  franchise  is  most  seriously  af- 
fected, however,  by  the  so-called  'three- 
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class'  system,  tlic  principal  features  of 
which,  ill  Prussia,  are  as  follows :  The 
electors  are  divided  into  three  groups  or 
classes  according  to  the  direct  rates 
which  are  levied  upon  them.  Each  of 
these  classes  elects  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  councilors.  The  division  of 
the  electorate  into  classes  is  accom- 
plished as  follows:  The  rates  paid  by 
all  the  electors  are  tabulated,  beginning 
with  the  highest  amount.  The  total  is 
then  divided  by  three  and  those  persons, 
beginning  from  the  top  of  the  list,  whose 
rates  together  make  up  one-third  of  the 
total  constitute  the  first  class.  Those 
who  come  next  on  the  list  and  whose 
rates  make  up  the  second  third  consti- 
tute the  second  class  and  the  rest,  who 
arc  obviously  the  large  bulk  of  electors 
paying  lower  rates,  form  the  third  class. 
'The  legal  limitations,  however,  afifect 
not  only  what  we  call  the  active  but  also 
the  passive  franchise,  by  which  is  meant 
the  right  to  be  elected.  The  most  irn- 
portant  of  these  limitations  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  householders.  In  most  prov- 
inces of  Prussia  at  least  one-half  of  the 
total  number  of  the  councilors  must  be 
householders.  In  the  rural  communities 
in  most  provinces  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  councilors  must  be  householders,  and 
where  the  three-class  system  exists  at 
least  half  of  the  representatives  of  each 
class  must  be  householders.  But  bear 
in  mind  that  only  one  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population  of  Berlin  own  their 
own  homes.  These  conditions  mean 
much  more  in  Germany  than  in  England, 
where  although  a  part  of  the  councilors 
must  be  householders,  the  situation  is 
modified  by  the  fact  that  the  separate 
or  single  house,  which  in  Gerniany  is 
rather  the  exception,  is  the  rule  in  Eng- 
land. 

Operation  of  the  System  in  Berlin 

"The  example  of  Berlin  will  make 
clear  how  these  limitations  affect  the  mu- 
nicipal franchise.  The  electoral  roll  of 
Germany  for  the  year  1909  contained 
the  names  of  351,000  electors.  For 
every  elector  of  the  first  class  there  are 
21  electors  of  the  second  and  214  of  the 
third  class.  There  are  144  seats  in  the 
Council,  48  seats  for  each  class.  The 
result  is  that,  on  an  average.  34  elec- 
tors have  the  disposal  of  each  seat  in 
the   first    class;    693    electors    have   the 


disposal  of  each  seat  in  the  second  class ; 
while  7,212  electors  have  the  same  right 
m  the  third  class. 

"'J'he  city  of  Berlin  is  divided  for  the 
elections  of  the  first  and  second  classes 
into  16  wards  for  each  class ;  for  the 
elections  of  the  third  class  it  is  divided 
into  48  wards.  Each  of  the  wards  for 
the  first  and  second  classes  has  the  right 
of  electing  three  councilors;  the  48 
wards  of  the  third  class  elect  only  one 
councilor  each.  Of  the  wards  of  the 
first  class,  the  largest  has  at  present 
191  electors  and  the  smallest  only  51 
electors.  The  number  of  electors  in  the 
wards  of  the  second  class  varies  from 
900  to  about  5,000.  The  smallest  ward 
of  the  third  class  has  more  than  3,000 
electors;  the  largest  23,000.  The  51 
electors  of  the  smallest  ward  of  the  first 
class  elect  three  councilors,  which  means 
there  are  17  electors  for  each  seat.  The 
largest  ward  of  the  third  class,  contain- 
ing about  23,000  electors,  has  only  one 
representative  to  elect.  That  means  that 
17  members  of  the  first  class  have  the 
same  electoral  rights  as  23.000  members 
of  the  third  class.  I  think  that  illustrates 
the  condition  under  which  the  elective 
franchise  is  exercised  in  Berlin. 

"The  natural  and  inevitable  outcome 
of  such  a  system  is  a  class  government, 
a  class  government  in  the  truest  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  But  though  in  former 
years,  say  twenty  years  ago,  there  were 
a  good  many  of  the  faults  and  dangers 
of  class  government,  there  is  now  a  con- 
spicuous change.  The  former  concep- 
tion of  town  government  was  that  it 
was  an  opportunity  of  making  profits  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  citizens,  but  there 
is  now  a  very  surprising  development  of 
good  citizenship  in  Germany.  And  why 
is  it?  Why  is  it  possible  that,  under 
such  conditions  as  I  have  described, 
there  can  be  a  development  of  good  citi- 
zenship in  Germany — or  let  me  say  in 
Prussia,  because  of  the  different  condi- 
tions in  South  Germany  to  which  I  have 
already  referred?  It  is  due.  first,  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  strong  public  opinion 
at  work  for  the  betterment  of  our  town 
and  municipal  administration. 

Advertising  for  Experts 

"There  is  a  second  reason  for  this  de- 
velopment, namely,  that  our  mayors  and 
the  heads  of  our  different  departments 
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are  experts ;  they  are  officials  appointed, 
not  from  one  election  to  another,  perhaps 
two  years  later,  but  for  six  or  twelve 
years  and  often  for  a  lifetime.  When 
they  have  finished  their  service,  we  grant 
them  old-age  pensions  equal  to  at  least 
two-thirds  of  their  income,  so  they  are 
in  a  secure  position.  Now,  it  is  clear, 
under  our  system,  that  the  mayor  of  a 
comparatively  small  community  cannot 
expect  to  become  the  mayor  of  a  large 
city  unless  he  administers  this  small  city 
well.  If  he  is  a  good  official,  if  he 
knows  the  most  efficient  method  of  town 
administration,  he  makes  that  fact 
known.  If  he  is  clever  and  able,  and 
if  his  administration  is  conspicuously 
good,  he  has  a  chance  to  be  promoted 
to  the  mayorship  of  a  larger  city  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy.  For  instance,  the 
mayor  of  Magdeburg,  one  of  the  largest 
industrial  and  commercial  cities  in  Prus- 
sia, lately  became  minister  of  finance  in 
Prussia,  leaving  a  vacancy  to  be  filled. 
You  can  now  find  in  many  German  news- 
papers large  advertisements  that  the  po- 
sition of  mayor  in  Magdeburg  is  vacant 
and  people  are  invited  to  send  in  their 
applications.  The  councilors  of  Magde- 
burg have  the  responsibilty  of  choosing 
the  best  man  available  for  the  place. 
That,  I  think,  is  a  good  system,  although 
I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
are  certain  dangers  in  it.  It  gives  to 
the  town  experienced  and  efficient  offi- 
cials. Our  mayors  are  trained  men — 
well  trained — and  the  current  business 
goes  on  without  any  waste  of  time  and 
without  any  interruption. 

Politics  in  City  Goverument 

"There  is  a  third  reason  for  the  de- 
velopment of  good  citizenship  in  Ger- 
many. You  Americans,  as  I  am  told, 
are  rather  likely  to  decry  politics  in  town 
administration.  It  would  show  the  ut- 
termost lack  of  tact  on  my  part  if  I 
should  utter  an  opinion  about  your  poli- 
ticians. But  in  my  own  country  we  are 
promoting  political  influence  in  town  ad- 
ministration. In  Bavaria,  for  instance, 
five  years  ago,  a  new  kind  of  franchise 
was  inaugurated,  a  proportional  fran- 
chise, under  which  the  town  councilors 
were  to  be  elected  by  political  parties 
according  to  their  voting  strength.  Thus 
we  are  trying  to  get  politics  into  the 
town  and  municipal  administration. 


"Why  do  we  do  that?  We  do  it  be- 
cause we  know  that  there  is  but  one 
way  to  fix  public  opinion,  and  that  is 
by  means  of  forming  large  parties 
among  the  citizens.  The  party  is  the 
vehicle  of  public  life  in  every  country. 
We  try  to  see  that  our  councilors  are 
backed  by  and  are  responsible  to  great 
political  parties.  This  is  a  circumstance 
which,  I  think,  contributes  to  the  better 
government  of  our  towns. 

"From  a  technical  point,  the  results 
of  our  system  of  town  administration 
are,  I  dare  say,  mostly  magnificent,  ex- 
cepting in  one  branch  of  town  adminis- 
tration, namely,  housing.  The  housing 
question  is  not  yet  solved  except  in  one 
or  two  German  towns.  As  a  rule,  there 
is  a  bad  lack  of  municipal  activity  in 
this  field  of  administration.  In  all  other 
departments,  however,  such  as  the  de- 
partments of  health,  education,  parks, 
public  baths,  street  cleaning  and  paving, 
etc.,  most  of  the  German  towns  are  well 
administered. 

Taxation  System  Better 

"The  German  taxation  system  is,  in 
my  opinion,  better  than  the  American. 
It  allows  the  cities  to  tax  not  only  the 
assessed  value  of  the  land,  but  also  the 
income  derived  from  other  sources  than 
the  ownership  of  land.  In  a  German 
city  a  man  who  does  not  own  any  land 
but  who  earns  perhaps  millions  of  in- 
come yearly  is  subject  to  taxation. 

"From  the  more  technical  point  of 
view  our  town  management  is,  I  say,  a 
good  one.  There  is  no  open  bribery, 
there  is  no  conspicuous  blackmail,  in  a 
German  town ;  it  is  quite  unknown.  Only 
one  great  instance  of  bribery  and  black- 
mail has  come  to  my  knowledge  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

"When  I  say  that  there  is  a  strong 
public  opinion  aiming  at  the  betterment 
of  town  administration  in  Germany,  I 
mean  that  there  is  a  development  of  the 
spirit  of  citizenship.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  business  man  did  not  take  part  at 
all  in  the  town  councils.  He  said,  'Let 
me  out.  You  know  I  am  busy.  I  have 
to  look  after  my  business.  I  own  a 
great  factory  or  a  great  shop.  I  do  not 
have  time  or  leisure  to  study  municipal 
problems  and  to  devote  myself  to  the 
service  of  the  town.'     But  now  there  is 
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a  change.  The  spirit  of  citizenship,  the 
feeHng  that  every  citizen  is  personally 
resiXMisible  for  good  town  administra- 
tion, is  widespread  in  the  .whole  country. 
In  many  cities  and  villages  the  promi- 
nent business  men  of  the  town  sit  side 
by  side  with  the  workers  in  the  town 
council.  In  spite  of  the  faults  and  dan- 
gers of  the  three-class  system,  it  has  one 
merit.  It  insures  a  good  representation 
of  working  people  in  the  town  council, 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  population 
are  working  men  and  generally  do  not 
like  to  send  up  to  the  town  council 
a  man  not  of  their  class.  So  the  busi- 
ness man  on  the  one  hand  and  the  work- 
ingman  on  the  other  can  freely  and  fair- 
ly discuss  the  conditions  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  means  of  promoting  a  bet- 
ter town  administration. 

Improvement  of  Labor  Conditions 

"In  town  administration  the  most  con- 
spicous  feature  with  us  is  the  better- 
ment of  labor  conditions  in  the  munici- 
pal service.  Our  cities  generall}-  pay 
higher  wages  and  promote  better  living 
conditions  than  do  the  private  employ- 
ers. Even  if  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  grant  higher  wages,  at  least  we  give 


a  secure  position  to  our  city  employes. 
We  do  that  in  order  to  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  private  enterprise.  Our  policy 
is  not  without  influence  on  our  general 
working  conditions.  The  large  cities 
are  the  largest  single  employers  of  labor 
within  their  boundaries.  Berlin,  for  in- 
stance, has  more  than  19,000  employes ; 
Hamburg  about  16,000;  Munich  about 
6.000  ;  Cologne  about  8,000.  Many  of  our 
city  administrations  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  is  better  to  pay  high  wages  and 
shorten  the  hours  of  labor  than  to  pay 
charity  at  the  end  of  the  working 
man's  life,  destroying  the  self-respect  and 
responsibility,  not  only  of  the  worker 
himself,  but  of  his  sons  and  daughters 
as  well. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  now 
upon  the  eve  of  a  great  reorganization 
of  society,  and  I  am  convinced  that  this 
reorganization  cannot  be  accomplished 
unless  it  is  accomplished  first  and  pri- 
marily by  the  work  of  the  cities.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  state  or  an  imperial  af- 
fair as  it  is  an  affair  of  the  community, 
of  the  city,  of  the  towns  and  villages. 
I  am  sure  that  out  of  a  better  city  gov- 
ernment will  come  a  reorganization  of 
our  social  and  our  economic  life  to  the 
benefit  of  humanity."     (Applause.) 
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GARMENT  WORKERS'  STRIKE— BASIS  OF  SETTLEMENT 
IN  NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 

Report  of  City  Club  Committee  on  Labor  Conditions   to  the   Directors 
of  the  City  Club,   November  23,    191 0 


Xovi-Mi'.KR  23.  I*n0. 
7\)  the  Directors  of  the  City  Club: 

Gentlemen — Chicago  is  at  present 
the  scene  of  a  serious  industrial  disturb- 
ance in  which  some  35,000  workers  are 
involved,  together  with  many  thousand 
others  who  are  dependent  upon  them. 
Efforts  to  bring  the  two  sides  together 
have  thus  far  failed.  This  strike  is  espe- 
cially serious  owing  to  the  economic 
weakness  of  the  workers  involved,  and 
the  heavy  loss  to  the  general  industrial 
life  of  the  city,  owing  to  the  inability  of 
the  Chicago  houses  to  meet  the  seasonal 
demands  of  the  trade.    , 

Two  important  strikes  in  the  garment 
industry  have  occurred  within  the  pres- 
ent year,  one  in  tlie  cloakmaking  trade 
in  New  York  City  and  one  in  the  shirt- 
waist industry  in  Philadelphia.  Both 
were  prolonged  for  weeks,  and  both, 
largely  through  the  pressure  of  public 
sentiment,  were  finally  settled  in  certain 
mutual  agreements  reached  lictween  the 
()])]iosing  sides. 

\\'hile  the  situation  in  the  garment  in- 
dustry in  Chicago  may  not  be  on  all 
fours  with  the  situation  in  the  cloakmak- 
ing industry  in  New  York  City  and  the 
sliirtwaist  manufacture  in  Philadelphia, 
the  terms  of  settlement  which  were 
found  satisfactory  in  those  two  strikes 
v^'ill  naturally  be  of  interest  to  the  public 
and  may  be  of  service  in  the  effort  to 
find  a  basis  for  negotiations  in  Chicago. 

The  City  Club  Committee  on  Labor 
Conditions  has  procured  copies  of  the 
agreements  which  terminated  these  two 
strikes  and  submits  these  agreements  be- 
Iriw,   witli   llic   recitmmcndation   tliat,   fi)r 


the  information  of  the  public,  they  be 
published  in  the  City  CIul)  P>ulletin  and 
given    to   the  press. 

The  Philadelphia  Settlement 

The  strike  of  the  shirtwaist  makers 
of  Philadelphia  was  settled  on  February 
6  of  this  year  at  a  conference  between 
duly  accredited  representatives  of  the 
manufacturers'  association  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ladies'  Shirt  Waist 
Makers"  Union,  Local  No.  15,  at  which 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  leave  all 
dift"erences  to  a  Board  of  Arbitration 
consisting  of  four  men  who  were  named. 
This  agreement,  as  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  of  Fel)ruarv  7, 
1010.  read  as  follows: 

Agreement  entered  into  this  day  between 
A.  J.  Margolin  and  B.  Bickovsky,  parties  of 
the  first  part,  under  authority  as  presented 
In'  them  and  honored  by  Messrs.  Samuel  Ep- 
stein, Samuel  Schlein,  George  M.  Haney  and 
Leo  Becker,  parties  of  the  second  part,  under 
authority  which  they  presented  to  the  above 
mentioned  two  gentlemen,  witnesses  tliat  the 
flifferences  now  existing  between  the  manu- 
facturers of  waists  and  dresses  and  their  em- 
ployes now  out  on  strike  shall  be  left  to  a 
Board  of  Arbitration  consisting  of  William 
Abraham  of  S.  Abraham  &  Compan\%  Moses 
L.  Bloch  of  the  Bloch  Go-Cart  Company, 
William  Silverman  of  M.  Silverman  &  Son 
and  Louis  H.  Schnyer.  It  being  understood 
that  these  four  gentlemen  will  agree  to  act 
as  arbitrators,  otherwise  new  ones  shall  be 
appointed.  These  four  to  have  the  power  to 
appoint  a  fifth  in  case  of  disagreement,  who 
shall  decide  an_v  agreement  that  cannot  be 
arrived  at  liy  the  above  mentioned  four  arbi- 
trators. 

These  foiu-  arl)itcrs  were  i)resent  at 
tliat  conference,  accepted  tlieir  commis- 
sions and  tliercupon  adojitcd  a  statement 
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v/hich  they  tendered  to  both  sides  as  a 
"basis  for  settlement."  Both  sides  for- 
mally adopted  at  subsequent  meetings 
this  so-called  "basis,"  and  the  strike  was 
at  an  end.  This  settlement  provided  that 
the  specific  grievances  at  issue  in  tlic 
various  shops  would  be  taken  u})  b\' 
"shop  committees"  appointed  from  the 
"returning;  employes""  and  laid  l)efore 
their  respective  individual  employers.  If 
this  procedure  sliould  prove  unproduc- 
tive, then  it  was  agreed  that  the  griev- 
ances should  be  referred  to  the  L>oard 
of  Arbitration,  whose  '  decisions  would 
be  binding.  Future  questions  arising 
should  be  settled  the  same  way.  '11  le 
settlement  also  provided  that  ail  striking 
cmi)loyes  sliould  be  re-employed  without 
discrimination  by  their  respective  em- 
ployers within  varying  periods  therein 
specified.  Nothing  was  said  about  hirin.g 
union  employes  exclusively  in  the  future. 
The  full  text  of  this  "'basis  tor  settle- 
ment" (Philadelphia  Ledger,  b>bruary 
7,  1910)   reads  as  follows : 

That  the  Arbitration  Board  sliall  arl)itrate 
the  various  questions  at  issue,  and  that  the 
agreement  shall  be  in  effect  between  the  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  and  the  Ladies'  Shirt 
Waist   Makers'  Union   No.   15. 

Article  1.  All  employes  now  striking  are 
to  lie  employed  at  tlieir  respective  shops  with- 
out discrimination,  it  ]:)eing  agreed,  however, 
that  one  week's  time  be  given  to  fhirty-four 
of  the  manufacturers  and  four  weeks'  time 
be  given  to  eleven  of  the  manufacturers  to 
so  adjust  their  factory  facilities  as  to  enable 
them   to  receive  the  employes. 

As  soon  as  a  majority  shall  have  re-em- 
ployed their  returning  employes  a  committee 
of  three  is  to  be  ap])ointed  by  the  so  returning 
employes,  who  will  confer  with  their  respec- 
tive employers  to  settle  all  questions  of  the 
wage  scale.  In  case  of  no  settlement  l)eing 
reached,  both  manufacturers  and  committee  of 
three  sliall  request  the  Board  of  Arbitration 
to  decide  the  question  at  issue.  The  decision 
of  the  above  mentioned  Board  of  Arbitration 
shall   be   final   and    binding   on   both   sides. 

No  charges  are  to  be  made  for  power, 
.straps,  needles  or  any  other  part  of  the  ma- 
chines unless  willfully  broken  by  the  opera- 
tor. It  is  also  understood  that  all  operators 
must  leave  their  machines  in  their  original 
complete  condition,  ordinary  wear  and  tear 
excepted.  It  is  further  understood  that  any 
missing  part  of  said  machine  must  be  re- 
placed  ])y  any  operator  so   leaving. 

The  hours  of  labor  shall  be  fifty-two  and 
a  half  hours  per  week;  schedule  to  lie  ar- 
ranged between  committee  of  employes  and 
employers.  It  is  further  understood  that  no 
factorv   shall   work   after    1    o'clock   on    .Satur- 


day  unless   otherwise   agreed   to   liy    the   com- 
mittee of   three  and  the  employer. 

All  future  grievances  hereafter  arising 
in  regard  to  prices  or  any  other  condition 
sli.'ill  ])c  settled  by  a  committee  of  three  select- 
ed from  the  body  of  employes  and  their  le- 
spective  employers.  It  is  further  understood 
that  in  case  of  disagreement  Ijetween  the 
connnittee  of  employes  and  their  respective 
iinijloyers  the  matter  shall  lie  brought  before 
;'.  connnittee  of  two  gentlemen,  one  repre- 
senting the  manufacturers  and  the  other  rep- 
resenting the  employes.  In  case  of  no  agree- 
ment lieing  arrived  at,  then  the  entire  matter 
shall  l)e  referred  to  the  original  Board  of 
.\rl)itration,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and 
binding  to  all  parties   concerned. 

\i  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that 
the  decisions  of  this  Board  of  Arbitration 
sliall  l;e  in  force  from  Feliruarv  9,  1910,  until 
.\iay    1,   1911. 

WiLLl.AM    AhRAHAM, 

Louis  A.  Schnyeu, 
Moses  L.   Block. 
William    Silvkrman. 

The  New^  York  Settlement 

On  September  2  of  tiiis  year  the 
striking  ladies'  garment  workers  of  Xew 
York  City  reached  a  settlement  in  tlieir 
dispute  with  the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt 
Manufacturers"  Protective  Association  of 
that  city.  The  chief  feature  of  that 
agreement,  looking  toward  permanent 
peace  in  the  industry,  was  the  provision 
establishing  the  "preferential  shop." 
Tliat  agreement,  as  publislied  in  the 
Survey  of  September  17,  1010,  reads  in 
full  as  follows: 

Protocol  oi  an  arrangement  entered  intr. 
this  day  of  September,  1910,  between  the 
Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Pro- 
tective Association,  hereinafter  called  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  following  locals  of 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  namely:  Cloak  Operators'  Union  No. 
1;  Cloak  and'  Suit  Tailors,  No.  9;  Amalga- 
mated Ladies'  Garment  Association  No.  10; 
Cloak  and  Skirt  Makers'  Union,  of  Browns- 
ville, No.  11:  New  York  Reefer  Makers' 
Union  No.  17 ;  Skirt  Makers'  Union  No.  23 ; 
Cloak  and  Skirt  Pressers'  Union  No.  35 ;  But- 
tonhole Makers'  Union,  of  New  York,  Local 
No.  64;  Cloak  and  Suit  Pressers  of  Browns- 
ville  No.  68,  hereinafter  called  the  unions. 

Whereas,  Differences  have  arisen  between 
the  manufacturers  and  their  employes  who 
are  members  of  the  unions  with  regard  to 
various  matters,  which  have  resulted  in  a 
strike,  and  it  is  now  desired  by  the  parties 
hereto  to  terminate  said  strike  and  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding  with  regard  to  the  future 
relations  between  the  manufacturers  and  their 
employes,  it  is  therefore  stipulated  as  follows : 

iMrst.  So  far  as  practicable,  and  by  De- 
cember   31,    1910,    electric    power    shall    le   in- 
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stalled  for  the  operation  of  machines,  and 
that  no  charge  for  power  be  made  against 
any  of  the  employes  of  the  mannfacturers. 

Second.  No  charge  shall  be  made  against 
any  emploj-e  of  the  manufacturers  for  ma- 
terial except  in  the  event  of  the  negligence 
or  wrongful  act  of  the  employes  resulting  in 
loss  or  injury  to  the  employer. 

Third.  A  uniform  deposit  system,  with 
uniform  deposit  receipts,  shall  be  adopted  by 
the  manufacturers,  and  the  manufacturers  will 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  enforcing  the 
prompt  return  of  all  deposits  to-  employes  en- 
titled thereto.  The  amount  of  deposit  shall 
be  one  dollar. 

Fourth.  No  work  shall  be  given  to  or 
taken  to  employes  to  be  performed  at  their 
homes. 

Fiftii.  In  the  future  there  shall  be  no 
time  contracts  with  individual  shop  employes, 
except  foremen,  designers  and  pattern  gr?/l- 
ers. 

Sixth.  Tlic  manufacturers  will  discipline 
any  member  thereof  proven  guilty  of  unfair 
discrimination    among    his    employes. 

Seventh.  Employes  shall  not  be  required 
to  work  during  the  ten  (10)  legal  holidays 
established  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York ;  and  no  employe  shall  be  permitted 
to  work  more  than  six  (6)  days  in  each 
week,  those  observing  Saturday  to  be  permit- 
ted to  work  Sunday  in  lieu  thereof ;  all  v/eek 
workers  to   receive  pay   for  legal   holidays. 

Eighth.  The  manufacturers  will  establish 
a  regular  weekly  pay  day  and  they  will  pay 
for  labor  in  cash,  and  each  piece  worker  will 
be  paid  for  all  work  delivered  as  soon  as  his 
work  is  inspected  and  approved,  which  shall 
be   within   a   reasonable   time. 

Ninth.  All  sub-contracting  within  sliops 
shall  l)e  abolished. 

Tenth.  The  following  schedule  of  the 
standard  minimvmi  weekly  scale  of  wages 
shall   be   observed : 

Machine    cutters    $25.00 

Regular    cutters    25.00 

Canvas    cutters    12.00 

Skirt   cutters    21.00 

Jacket  pressers    21.00 

Under  pressers    18.00 

Skirt   pressers    19.00 

Skirt    imder    pressers 15.00 

Part  pressers    13.00 

Reefer    pressers    18.00 

Reefer   under   pressers 14.00 

Sample   makers    22.00 

Sample    skirt   makers    22.00 

Skirt   basters    14.00 

Skirt    finishers     10.00 

Buttonhole    makers — 
Class   A,   a   minimum    of   $1.20   per 

100  buttonholes. 
Class    B,    a    minimum    of    80c    per 
100  buttonholes. 
As   to  piece   work,   the   price   to   lie   paid   is 
to    be    agreed    upon    by    a    committee    of    the 
employes    in    each    shop    and    their    employer. 
The  chairman  of  said  price  committee  of  the 
employes    sliall    act    as    the    representative    of 


the   employes   in   their   dealings   witli   the   em- 
I)loyer. 

1  be  weekly  hours  of  labor  shall  consist  of 
fifty  (50)  hours  in  six  (6)  working  days, 
to-wit,  nine  hours  on  all  days  except  the 
sixtli  day,  which  shall  consist  of  five  hours 
only. 

Eleventh.  No  overtime  work  shall  he  per- 
mitted between  the  fifteenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber and  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  or  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June  and  July,  except  upon 
samples. 

Twelfth.  No  overtime  work  shall  be  per- 
mitted on  Saturdays  except  to  workers  not 
working  on  Saturdays,  nor  on  any  day  for 
more  than  two  and  one-half  hours,  nor  licforc 
8   a.    m.    nor   after   8:30   p.   m. 

Thirteenth.  For  overtime  work  all  week 
workers  shall  receive  double  the  usual  pay. 

Fourteenth.  Each  member  of  the  manufac- 
turers is  to  maintain  a  union  shop,  a  "union 
shop"  I)eing  understood  to  refer  to  a  shop 
where  union  standards  as  to  working  condi- 
tions, hours  of  labor  and  rates  of  wages  as 
lierein  stipulated  prevail,  and  where,  when 
hiring  help,  union  men  are  preferred;  it  be- 
ing recognized  that,  since  there  are  differ- 
ences in  degrees  of  skill  among  those  em- 
ployed in  the  trade,  employers  shall  have  free- 
dom of  selection  as  between  one  union  man 
and  another,  and  shall  not  be  confined  to  any 
list  nor  bound  to  follow  any  prescribed  order 
whatever. 

It  is  further  understood  that  all  existing 
agreements  and  obligations  of  the  employer, 
including  those  to  present  employes,  shall  be 
respected ;  the  manufacturers,  however,  de- 
clare their  belief  in  the  union,  and  that  all 
who  desire  its  benefits  should  share  in  its 
l)urdens. 

Fifteenth.  The  parties  hereby  esta1)lish  a 
joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  to  consist  of 
seven  (7)  members  composed  of  two  nom- 
inees of  the  manufacturers,  two  nominees  of 
the  unions  and  three  who  are  to  represent 
the  public,  the  latter  to  be  named  by  Meyer 
London,  Esq.,  and  Julius  Henry  Cohen,  Esq., 
and,  in  the  event  of  their  inability  to  agree, 
l)y   Louis   Marshall,   Esq. 

Said  board  is  empowered  to  establish  stand- 
ards of  sanitary  conditions,  to  which  tiic 
manufacturers  and  the  unions  obligate  them- 
selves to  maintain  such  standards  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  and  to  the  full  extent  of 
their   power. 

Sixteenth.  The  parties  hereby  establish  a 
Board  of  Arbitration  to  consist  of  three  (3) 
members,  composed  of  one  nominee  of  the 
manufacturers,  one  nominee  of  the  unions  and 
one  representative  of  the  public,  the  latter 
to  be  named  by  Meyer  London,  Esq.,  and 
Julius  Henry  Cohen,  Esq.,  and,  in  the  event 
of  their  inability  to  agree,  by  Louis  Mar- 
shall,   Esq. 

To  such  board  shall  be  submitted  any  dif- 
ferences hereafter  arising  between  the  parties 
hereto,  or  between  any  of  the  members  of 
the  manufacturers  and  any  of  the  members 
of  the  unions,  and  tlie  flcrision  of  such  Board 
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of  Arbitration  shall  be  accepted  as  linal  and 
conclusive  between  the  parties  to  such  con- 
troversy. 

Seventeenth.  In  the  event  of  an\-  dispute 
arising  between  the  manufacturers  and  the 
unions,  or  between  any  members  of  the  man- 
ufacturers and  any  members  of  the  unions, 
the  parties  to  this  protocol  agree  tliat  there 
siiall  be  no  strike  or  lockout  concerning  such 
matters  in  controversy  until  full  oppt)rtunily 
sliall  have  been  given  for  the  submission  ol 
sucli  matters  to  said  Board  of  Arbitration, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  determination  of  said 
controversies  by  said  Board  of  Arbitration 
only  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  accede  to 
the   determination    of    said   board. 

Eighteenth.  Tlie  parties  hereby  establisli 
a  committee  on  grievances  consisting  of  four 
(4)  members,  composed  as  follows  :  Two  to 
lie  named  by  the  manufacturers,  and  two  by 
llie  unions.  To  said  committee  shall  be  sub- 
mitted all  minor  grievances  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  the  business  relations  between  the 
manufacturers  and  ,thcir  employes. 

Nineteenth.  In  the  event  of  any  vacancy 
in  the  aforesaid  boards,  or  in  the  aforesaid 
connnittee,  by  reason  of  death,  resignation,  or 
disability  of  any  of, the  members  thereof,  such 
vacancy  in  respect  to  any  appointee  by  the 
manufacturers  and  unions,  respectively,  shall 
lie  lilled  by  the  Iiody  originally  designating 
the  person  with  r'espect  to  whom  such  va- 
cancv    shall    occur.      In    the    event    that    such 


vacancy  shall  occur  among  the  representatives 
of  the  public  on  such  boards,  such  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  by  the  remaining  members  rep- 
resenting the  public  in  the  case  of  the  Board 
of  Sanitary  Control,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
P.oard  of  Arbitrhtion  both  parties  .shall  agree 
on  a  third  arl)it'rator  and,  in  case  of  their  in- 
ability to  agree,  said  arbitrator  shall  be  select- 
ed bv  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York! 

Tlio  extcnl  and  detail  of  ilii.--  Xew 
York  agreement  indicate  how  ntimerou.s 
are  the  possible  points  of  friction  in  this 
indtistry  and  the  need  for  some  recog- 
nized and  ader^iate  procedure  for  dealing 
witli  them.  The  committee  would  point 
out  that  the  cs.^cntial  feature  in  both  the 
J^hiladelphia  a'nd  the  New  York  settle- 
ments is  the  recognition,  in  different 
forms,  of  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, althqugh  in  neith.er  of  these 
cases  did  thi;;  involve  tlie  so-calleil 
"closed  shop.". 

CITY   CLUB   CO.ALMITTEE  OX 
LABOIR  CONDITIONS. 

H.  F.  Ward,  Chairman. 

C.  T.  TT.\LT,ix.\x,  Srcrefary. 
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PRESENT  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS  IN  TURKEY 


(  )n  Monday,  tlie  21st  instant.  Dr. 
Howard  S.  I'.liss  of  lleirnt,  Syria,  ad- 
dressed llie  City  Chilj  on  the  subject 
of  "Present  IVilitieal  and  Social  C(jndi- 
tions  in  Turkey."  Dr.  lUiss  has  been 
I 'resident  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  Col- 
lege at  Beirut  since  1902.  His  address 
ilealt  particularly  with  the  revolution  of 
1908  in  Turkey  and  the  political  conse- 
quences thereof.  He  dwelt  particularly 
upon  the  need  for  increased  educational 
facilities  in  Turkey  and  urged  the 
strengthening  of  those  American  insti- 
tutions of  learning  already  established 
in  the  Turkish  empire.  Mr.  Wyllys  W. 
Baird  presided. 

Dr.  Howard  S.  Bliss 

"Gentlemen  of  the  City  Club:  It  is 
indeed  a  far  cry  from  Chicago  to  Tur- 
key, and  yet  it  is  not  as  far  a  cry  as  it 
was  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  wonder- 
ful interchange  of  commerce,  the  mar- 
velous achievements  of  the  telegraph,  the 
postoffice,  the  telephone  and  now  of  the 
W'ireless.  make  it  no  longer  true  that 
there  are  any  distant  parts  of  the  earth. 
The  concern  of  every  nation  is  now  the 
concern  of  every  other  nation,  not  sim- 
ply from  the  broad  standpoint  of  human 
brotherhood,  but  even  from  the  more 
selfish  standpoint  of  commercial  prosper- 
ity. Years  ago  Carlyle  wrote  in  Sartor 
Rcsartits  that  an  Indian  could  not  ciuar- 
rel  with  his  wafe  upon  the  banks  of  Lake 
Ontario  without  affecting  the  prices  of 
certain  commodities  in  the  London  mar- 
ket. Certainly  it  is  true  today  that  no 
nation  can  make  a  mistake  which  will 
not  work  injury  of  some  sort  to  the 
whole  world. 

"A  little  over  two  vears  ago  the  atten- 


tion of  the  world  was  directed  to  Tur- 
ke\-.  That  for  which  we  had  been  long 
hoping  and  working  came;  it  came  so 
suddenly  tliat  few  of  us  believed  at  first 
that  it  had  come.  But  the  manner  of 
its  coming  has  convinced  those  of  us 
who  lived  in  Turkey  that,  in  spite  of 
possible  future  obstacles,  reaction  or  de- 
lay, the  revolirtion  has  effected  perma- 
nent and  necessary  reforms. 

'T  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  some 
of  the  picturesque  details  of  those  days 
of  revolution,  especially  of  the  delirious, 
the  hysterical  joy  of  the  people  when, 
after  their  years  and  decades  and  cen- 
turies of  oppression,  their  oppressors 
were  swept  from  power.  For  example, 
in  the  provinces  outside  of  the  capital, 
when  the  news  came,  one  morning  in 
July,  that  now  the  people  might  use  the 
word  'liberty'  that  they  might  meet  in 
groups,  and  that  they  might  have  news- 
papers published  without  being  subject 
to  the  censorship  of  the  government,  the 
people  could  scarcely  believe  it. 

Censorship  of  the  Press 

"I  have  a  friend,  who  is  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  in  Beirut, 
whose  journal  was  suppressed  for  three 
months  because  inadvertently  into  its  col- 
umns there  had  crept  the  word  'asso- 
ciation.' 'Association'  was  one  of  the 
tabooed  words,  for  'association'  means 
'the  gathering  together  of  two  or  three, 
or  a  dozen  or  more,  men.  Such  a  word 
was  therefore  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Turkish  government;  it  sounded  al- 
together too  much  like  conspiracy  to  be 
allowed  to  appear  in  print. 

"My  own  copy  of  Shakespeare  was 
threatened  with  confiscation  in  the  cus- 
toms house  because  it  contained  the  play 
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'Alacl)(.'lh,"  which  describccl  ihc  piUliui;' 
to  (Icatli  of  a  king'.  Jf  kings  can  be  put 
to  death  in  plays,  they  may  be  put  to 
death  in  reaHty,  so  the  play  was,  by 
order  of  the  Sultan,  forbidden  and  copies 
of  Shakespeare,  because  they  contained 
that  play,  were  made  subject  to  confis- 
cation. 

"Our  geographies  and  Bibles  which 
contained  maps  of  the  Kingdom  of  Is- 
rael and  the  Kingdom  of  Judea  were 
confiscated.  The  of^cials  said :  'This 
will  never  do  to  admit  that  there  is  any- 
thing except  the  empire  of  the  Sultan  in 
those  regions.'  We  replied:  'That  is 
not  a  modern  map ;  that  relates  to  events 
which  haj'jpened  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  years  ago.'  By  way  of  answer  they 
triumphantly  pointed  to  the  date  of  that 
particular  edition  of  the  Bible,  1902  or 
1»X)3.  and  said:  'Why  do  you  talk  to 
us  about  this  being  ancient  history? 
There  is  your  date ;  that  date  clearly 
proves  that  you  are  wrong.'  So  it  was 
with  the  geographies  that  we  took  out 
for  my  children ;  they  were  all  confis- 
cated. 

"Of  course,  'revolution'  was  a  terrible 
word.  Some  of  you  may  have  heard  the 
story  of  the  German  engineer  in  the 
city  of  Beirut,  wdio,  having  sent  to  Ger- 
many for  a  certain  engine  and  being 
compelled,  on  account  of  some  uncer- 
tainty in  connection  with  his  order,  to 
follow  it  with  a  cablegram,  indicating 
the  number  of  revolutions  he  wanted 
that  engine  to  perform  in  a  certain  time, 
wrote  briefly.  'Thirty  revolutions.'  It 
was  not  long  before  the  police  had  sent 
up  a  set  of  constables  to  surround  his 
house  and  arrest  him.  One  revolution 
would  cause  consternation,  but  think  of 
thirty  revolutions !  That,  of  course, 
seems  laughable.  But,  gentlemen,  you 
have  no  conception  of  the  tyranny  that 
prevailed  in  the  empire  previous  to  the 
revolution. 

Turkish  Despotism 

"We  complain,  and  properly,  of  the 
tyranny  and  the  despotism  which  are 
of  our  own  making,  which  are  due  to 
our  own  carelessness,  in  connection 
with  our  city  and  state  afifairs.  We  talk 
about  bosses,  about  rings  and  dema- 
gogues. But  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between    submitting  to   your  own   boss. 


following  your  own  demagogue,  or  per- 
mitting the  establishment  of  your  own 
ring,  through  your  indifference,  careless- 
ness, or  perhaps  even  selfishness,  and  the 
situation  which  prevailed  in  Turkey  for 
decades  and  for  centuries,  where  men 
have  been  born,  have  lived  and  died 
under  the  heel  of  a  despot.  That  we 
can  not  understand. 

"If  those  of  you  who  have  visited 
Constantinople  even  as  lately  as  three 
years  ago  and  were  to  visit  it  now  under 
the  new  regime  you  would  see  a  change 
in  the  whole  political  atmosphere.  For- 
merly there  were  spies  everywhere,  no 
one  was  free  from  suspicion,  the  people 
were  hedged  about  by  a  multitude  of 
prohibitions  and  restrictions.  Every  year 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  sends  an  imperial 
commission  to  our  college  to  examine  our 
medical  students.  The  commission  is 
made  up  of  scholars  and  men  of  affairs, 
yet,  under  the  old  regime,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  pass  from  one  side  of  the 
Bosphorus  to  another,  to  go  to  Beirut 
or  to  Damascus,  which  is  about  seventy 
miles  from  Beirut,  or  Jerusalem,  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away,  without 
an  imperial  irade,  without  the  personal 
permission  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
They  were  not  even  allowed  to  leave  the 
city  of  Beirut  without  that  authority,  be- 
cause they  were  forbidden  to  do  any- 
thing except  that  which  was  expressly 
provided  for  them  in  the  imperial  irade. 
It  was  pitiful  to  the  last  degree  to  see 
these  men,  scholars,  graduates  of  the  Im- 
perial College  of  Constantinople,  men, 
some  of  them,  who  had  studied  in  Eu- 
rope, subjected  to  such  puerile  regula- 
tions. This  being  typical  of  conditions 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  there  was  a  bitter  country-wide  re- 
volt against  such  a  system  of  things. 
SPREAD  of  Revolutionary  Sentiment — 

Spread  of  Revolutionary  Sentiment 

"The  revolt  was  a  secret  one ;  it  had 
to  be  carried  on  with  a  great  deal  of 
circumspection.  There  was  always  the 
danger  from  spies.  The  revolt  was  pro- 
moted to  a  very  large  extent  through 
the  agency  of  women,  who,  because  of 
their  secluded  position,  became  the  pow- 
erful means  of  spreading  revolutionary 
literature.  From  time  to  time,  we  used 
to    receive    this    revolutionarv   literature 
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by  mail  from  committees  in  Paris,  or  in 
London.  Secret  committees  were  work- 
ing all  the  time  not  only  among  the  of- 
ficials, but  among  private  citizens. 

•"It  is  said — ^^nd  this  is  almost  incred- 
ible— that  during  the  thirty  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  first  Constitution 
and  the  last  Constitution  no  less  than 
42,000  people  were  exiled  from  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Sultan  because  they  were 
suspected  of  being  involved  in  acts  of 
sedition  and  treason.  A  great  many  of 
these  exiles  were  sent  to  Europe.  A 
still  larger  number,  however,  were  dis- 
tributed in  dift'erent  parts  of  the  country. 
Through  this  distribution  they  became 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  for 
spreading  revolutionary  sentiment.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Sultan  should  have 
made  such  a  stupid  mistake,  for  he  is 
an  exceedingly  shrewd  man. 

Abdul-Hamid  an  Able  Man 

"This  picture  of  Abdul-Hamid  as  an 
anaemic  or  efifeminate  old  man  is  not  true. 
Abdul-Hamid  is  one  of  the  ablest  men 
now  living,  and  there  are  many  people 
who  would  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  if  he 
were  safely  deposited  at  least  six  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  He  is 
very  much  above  the  sui:face  yet,  being 
held  a  prisoner  on  the  second  and  third 
floors  of  one  of  the  palaces  at  Salonica, 
while  his  former  friends,  the  police,  safe- 
ly guard  the  first  floor.  Abdul-Hamid 
is  a  man  of  prodigious  acumen,  industry 
and  ability,  a  man  who  sat  before  the 
political  chess  board  while  on  the  other 
side  were  ranged  all  the  sharpest  diplo- 
matic wits  of  Europe.  Silent  and  se- 
cretive, he  played  that  game  with  mar- 
velous success  for  thirty  years. 

"Just  here  I  may  say  that  one  of  the 
hopeful  things  about  the  situation  in 
Turkey  is  that,  divided  though  the  peo- 
p\e  are  into  many  dififereut  nationalities 
and  races,  those  races  are  inherently 
composed  of  able  men.  Those  of  you 
who  know  your  history  and  have  traced 
the  history  of  the  Ottoman  race  will  not 
dispute  me  when  I  say  that  the  Turk  is 
a  very  aljle  man.  Most  able  of  all,  I 
believe,  is  the  Arab.  We  know  little 
about  the  Arabs.  No  one  knows  whether 
there  are  five  millions  or  fifteen  millions 
of  them.  Hidden  away  in  Arabia,  the 
Arab  is  perfectly  indififerent  to  your  civ- 


ilization, perfectly  careless  about  modern 
machinery,  without  any  interest  in  the 
things  that  interest  us.  Some  day  he  is 
going  to  emerge  from  Arabia.  As  Mere- 
dith Townsend  says,  he  'prefers  the  sand 
to  mold,  has  no  sort  of  interest  in  your 
daily  newspaper,  or  your  modern  civ- 
ilization, and  yet  this  is  the  man  who 
has  thrown  oft:"  such  trifles  as  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Gospels,  and  the  Koran,  and  the 
Epic  of  Antar.'  The  Syrians  and  the 
Macedonians,  too,  are  men  of  ability.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  hope- 
ful features  for  the  permanence  of  the 
new  movement  in  Turkey  is  the  able  and 
intelligent  character  of  its  population. 

"I  have  not  the  time  to  rehearse  the 
story  of  the  way  in  which  the  revolution 
in  Turkey  was  brought  about.  It  had 
been  expected  that  the  movement  would 
come  to  a  head  in  October  of  1908,  but 
the  news  that  Abdul-Hamid  was  sending 
a  specially  large  contingent  of  spies  into 
^Macedonia  made  it  necessary  for  the 
leaders  to  take  action  at  once.  Some- 
what in  the  spirit  of  a  'blufif,'  knowing 
that  the  time  was  short,  they  sent  word 
to  Constantinople  that  in  three  days  the 
Sultan  must  grant  the  Constitution  or 
they  would  march  an  army  corps  against 
him.  During  the  week  that  followed,  in 
July,  there  were  hours  of  very  serious 
consultation  between  the  ministers  and 
the  Sultan.  At  last  they  yielded.  The 
army  marched  up,  not  to  coerce  the  Sul- 
tan, but  to  clinch  the  declaration  of  the 
Sultan  that  he  would  grant  a  Constitu- 
tion. In  the  presence  of  the  army  and 
the  populace,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Sheik-Ul-Islam — who  is  the  head  of  the 
religious  community — and  with  his  ap- 
proval, the  Sultan  reiterated  his  state- 
ment that  he  proposed  to  grant  a  Con- 
stitution. 

Success  of  the  Revolution 

"When  the  news  came  to  Beirut  the 
joy  of  the  people  was  simply  unbounded. 
The  people,  naturally  emotional,  wept 
with  joy ;  they  fell  upon  each  other's 
necks,  Moslems  and  Jews  and  Druses. 
For  a  period  at  least  there  was  a  per- 
fectly genuine  and  unadulterated  expres- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  fraternity.  For 
many  years  in  Beirut  we  were  troubled 
with  two  sets  of  rowdy  gangs,  one  Mos- 
lem, the  other  Christian — vou  know,  in 
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Turkey  the  word  'Christian'  is  a  purely 
political  term.  These  two  gangs  had 
kept  certain  districts  of  the  town  terror- 
ized with  their  constant  attacks  u^wn 
one  another.  That  sort  of  thing,  how- 
ever, entirely  disappeared  during  the 
days  of  fraternity  following  the  revolu- 
tion, and  Beirut  was  surprised  to  see  the 
Moslem  gang  come  down  the  street, 
knives,  daggers  and  revolvers  thrown 
away,  to  invite  the  Christian  gang  to  a 
banquet  in  the  park.  The  Christian  gang 
accepted  the  invitation  and  they  were 
served  at  the  tables  by  the  Moslem  gang. 
I  think  that  perhaps  some  of  them  had 
a  little  suspicion  about  the  cofifee  or 
the  food,  but  no  deaths  resulted  and, 
shortly  after,  the  Christian  gang  turned 
around  and  feasted  the  Moslem  gang. 
.So  all  over  the  city  and  through  the 
provinces  the  spirit  of  liberty,  fraternity 
and  equality  prevailed. 

"The  government  was  conducted  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  the  revolution  by 
llie  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress. 
The  Constitution  provided  there  should 
be  a  parliament.  In  due  time  parliament 
was  called  and  has  since  met  regularly. 
The  Turkish  parliament  is  a  very  com- 
mendable body  of  men.  You  can  at  once 
see  by  looking  at  them  that  they  are 
serious  and  intelligent,  but  also  that  they 
are  inexperienced. 

The  Turkish  Parliament 

"When  I  visited  the  parliament  two 
years  ago,  soon  after  it  had  been  assem- 
bled, it  was  so  solemn  that  it  resembled 
a  New  England  prayer  meeting  more 
than  anything  else.  Shortly  before  that 
visit  to  Constantinople  I  had  been  visit- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives  in  our 
enlightened  land.  Marvelous  was  the 
contrast  between  the  somewhat  disturbed 
decorum  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  sedate  and  quiet  atmosphere 
of  the  Turkish  parliament.  Great  was 
the  discrepancy  between  the  size  of  the 
gavel  wielded  by  Speaker  Cannon  of 
our  House  of  Representatives — I  believe 
it  has  been  somewdiat  reduced  in  size 
since  that  date — and  the  delicate  little 
bell  with  which  Ahmed  Riza  Bey,  the 
distinguished  leader  in  the  Turkish  par- 
liament, who  won  the  honor  that  has 
come  to  him  through  the  long,  bitter 
years  of  exile  in  Paris,  secured  the  per- 


fect attention  of  the  diversified  and 
heterogeneous  mass  of  men  which  made 
up  the  Turkish  parliament.  The  sound 
of  that  bell  was  so  faint  that  it  required 
absolute  silence  in  order  to  hear  it;  yet 
the  tone  was  heard.  It  was  amusing  to 
see  some  Greek,  some  turbaned  Arabian, 
or  some  Duranian  with  high  cheek  bones, 
almost  blushing  like  a  girl  because  he 
had  been  detected  by  the  speaker  whis- 
pering where  absolute  decorum  was  sup- 
posed to  exist.  But  they  are  learning 
civilized  methods  and  once  in  a  while 
relax  their  decorum  and  raise  some 
noise. 

"The  members  of  parliament  are  still 
inexperienced ;  they  are  still  handicapped 
by  the  lack  of  a  common  medium  of 
communication  due  to  the  great  variety 
of  races  represented.  In  fact,  the  gov- 
ernment is  largely  being  carried  on  by 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress. 
No  one  knows  exactly  what  that  com- 
mittee is.  I  believe  it  to  be  patriotic,  in- 
telligent and  disinterested,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  inexperienced.  And  who 
can  wonder  at  the  inexperience?  For 
thirty  years  these  men  have  been  exiled ; 
they  have  been  in  opposition;  they  have 
been  in  revolution  ;  they  have  been  clam- 
oring- for  a  great  ideal.  And  they  are 
finding,  as  you  find  it  here  in  Chicago, 
that  there  is  a  very  great  difiference  be.-, 
tween  oratory,  however  sincere  and  gen- 
uine, and  the  actual  cleaning  of  streets 
or  administration  of  justice.  They  are 
realizing  that  they  have  started  upon  a 
long,  tortuous  and  painful  road,  the  re- 
duction of  theoretical  liberty  to  the  or- 
derly progress  of  statute  regulation. 

Present  Sultan  a  Figurehead 

"The  government  understands  its  po- 
sition perfectly.  The  present  Sultan  of 
Turkey  understands  that  he  is  to  say 
nothing,  do  nothing  and  be  nothing,  ex- 
cept as  the  party  in  power  directs.  In 
the  meantime,  he  exists,  and  his  exist- 
ence is  a  very  useful  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  liberty  in  that  country.  He 
symbolizes  to  the  people  their  new  gov- 
ernment. Pie  says:  'I  ought  to  know 
how  to  sympathize  with  you  people  who 
have  been  oppressed  by  Abdul-Hamid, 
because  for  thirty  years  I  was  impris- 
oned and  oppressed  by  my  brother.'   And 
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so  he  goes  on  in  his  innocuous,  gentle 
way,  serving  as  a  figurehead  for  the  real 
force,  which  is  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress.  That  committee  has  its 
sub-committees  throughout  the  different 
provinces.  Members  of  the  cabinet  are 
in  some  cases  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, but  not  always.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  min- 
isters are  under  its  general  influence. 

"Little  by  little  parties  are  developing. 
There  will  probably  be  a  strong  party 
in  favor  of  a  centralized  government  in 
Constantinople  ;  that  form  of  government 
will  be  encouraged  by  the  Turkish  ele- 
ment in  the  population.  Another  party, 
which  has  not  yet  emerged  so  clearly  and 
definitely  as  the  other,  will  probably  con- 
tend for  a  decentralized  form  of  govern- 
ment on  the  ground  that  where  Arabic 
is  spoken,  where  Armenian  is  spoken, 
there  can  be  no  hope  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  political  status 
until  the  divergent  elements  in  the  pop- 
ulation are  recognized  and  governors  are 
appointed  over  certain  federated  dis- 
tricts or  states.  It  is  too  soon,  however, 
to  predict  just  what  will  be  the  lines  of 
cleavage  between  the  parties.  The 
parties  have  not  yet  emerged,  as,  of 
course  they  must  do  if  any  constitutional 
government  is  to  have  a  successful 
career. 

'Tn  the  meantime,  what  has  been  ac- 
complished? Many  things.  I  sometimes 
have  to  tell  our  discontented  Syrian  stu- 
dents that  they  must  be  patient,  and  tl>al 
the  very  fact  that  they  are  allowed  to 
criticise  so  freely  the  slow  progress  of 
liberty  is  a  measure  of  the  liberty  which 
they  have  received.  Public  security  is 
being  achieved.  The  courts  are  being 
reformed.  The  censorship  of  books  has 
been  removed.  A  person  may  now  go 
from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the  other 
without  the  taint  of  suspicion  and  with- 
out the  expensive  and  long  delays  with 
which  he  was  formerly  confronted.  I 
maintain  that  these  are  solid  results. 

Educational  Needs  of  Turkey 

"Of  course,  Turkey  needs  something 
more  than  those  reforms  which  I  ha\e 
mentioned.  Turkey  needs  education. 
From  every  town  and  city  there  comes 
the  cry,  'Give  us  schools,  give  us  col- 
leges, give  us  universities.'    I  had  a  most 


interesting  visit  with  the  Minister  of 
i'ul)lic  Instruction  some  months  ago 
when  I  came  through  Constantinople. 
He  told  me  his  plans  for  a  national  sys- 
tem of  education.  I  visited  the  great 
Imperial  .School  of  Medicine,  and  saw- 
there  the  enthusiasm  of  the  professors — 
such  a  contrast  to  my  visit  of  five  years 
before — as  they  spoke  of  their  plans  for 
improving  this  laboratory  and  that  h.os- 
pital. 

"iUit,  gentlemen,  though  Turkey  sees 
clearly  that  educational  development  and 
reform  are  the  great  fundamental  needs 
of  the  empire,  she  is  una.ble  to  expend  the 
money  needed  for  that  improvement. 
And  why?  Because  the  'Christian'  pow- 
ers of  Europe  have  maintained  such  a 
menacing  attitude  toward  Turkey,  have 
played  in  such  a  contemptible  way  with 
the  Cretan  question,  the  Bosnian  ques- 
tion, the  question  of  Hertzegovina  and 
of  Bulgaria,  that  Turkey,  eager  to  be 
ranged  among  the  civilized  nations,  has 
been  obliged  to  devote  her  attention  and 
her  money  to  the  strengthening  of  her 
arm}-  and  her  navy.  You  know  the  hor- 
rid crop  that  always  grows  out  of  such 
efforts  as  that.  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  see  developed  in  young  Turkey  a 
spirit  of  war  and  of  jingoism,  just  be- 
cause she  has  been  forced  by  the  atti- 
tude of  these  so-called  'Christian'  powers 
to  maintain  this  position  with  reference 
to  her  army  and  her  navy.  Now,  Tur- 
key does  not  care  so  much  about  Hertze- 
govina or  Bulgaria  or  Crete ;  but  she 
does  care — and  you  will  respect  her  for 
ft — about  the  new  Turkey,  and  about 
her  prestige.  The  government  knows 
that  there  are  thousands  of  reactionaries 
ready  in  a  moment  to  start  up  and  say: 
'Is  this  what  liberty  means?  Is  this 
what  your  new  Constitution  means — the 
loss  of  Bosnia,  the  loss  of  Hertzegovina, 
the  loss  of  Bulgaria,  the  loss  of  Crete?' 
And  young  Turkey  is  sensitive,  and 
properly  sensitive,  to  such  a  charge. 

American  Educational  Institutions 
in  Turkey 

*T  would  like,  in  closing,  to  tell  you 
of  the  way  in  which  I  think  we  ought  to 
show  our  interest  in  Turkey's  career  as 
a  free  state.  We  should  strengthen  the 
educational  enterprises  now  established 
in  the  I'urkish  empire  by  Americans.     I 
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happen  to  be  connected  with  a  college 
there  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  one  of  eight  or  nine  Chris- 
tian missionary  colleges  that  have  been 
established  in  Turkey  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  Turkey.  I  as- 
sure you.  gentlemen,  that  I  speak  out  of 
a  full  conviction  when  I  say  that  Tur- 
key needs  those  educational  institutions. 

■■\\'e  are  not  there  to  cram  religion 
down  the  throats  of  the  men  who  attend 
our  college.  We  are  not  there  to  show 
any  disrespect  to  the  honest  convictions 
of  any  man,  whether  he  be  Armenian, 
Moslem,  Jew,  Druse,  Babbite,  agnostic 
or  atheist.  Every  man  there  knows  that 
he  has  nothing  to  gain  or  nothing  to 
lose,  so  far  as  class  favor  is  concerned, 
by  saying,  T  wish  to  be  a  Christian'  or 
T  wish  to  be  a  protestant.'  I  assure 
you  that  those  men,  when  they  come  to 
college,  do  not  want  to  be  Christians. 
Do  you  wonder  at  it  ?  There  is  the  ]\Ios- 
lem,  full  of  haughtiness  and  pride 
over  his  religion;  he  has  received  his 
idea  of  Christianity  from  the  degraded 
t}-pe  which  Mohammed  knew. 

"And  the  Jews?  Do  you  suppose  the 
Jews  come  to  college  to  become  Chris- 
tians? Xot  at  all.  Some  of  them  are 
ready  to  curse  the  very  name  'Jesus.'  Do 
you  wonder  at  it  ?  I  wish  you  could  see 
them  as  they  come  down  from  Russia, 
hated,  persecuted,  not  allowed  to  attend 
the  schools  or  the  universities  of  that 
great  empire  if  they  happen  to  get  be- 
yond the  four  or  five  per  cent  of  the 
school  population.  I  am  speaking  as  a 
Christian  missionary,  as  a  clerg}-man  in 
the  Christian  church ;  but  I  ask,  Do  you 
wonder  that  these  Jews  do  not  care  to 
have  the  Christianity  that  has  meant  to 
them  such  barbarism,  such  depravity  as 
that? 

"Just  here  is  our  opportunity.  We  try 
to  help  these  men.  We  believe  that  edu- 
cation is  not  complete  unless  it  touches 
the   religious  and   the   moral   side   of  a 


man's  nature.  As  Christians,  without 
any  purpose  to  proselytize,  but  with  the 
desire  of  sharing  with  our  students  the 
best  things  we  have — and  the  best  thing 
that  we  have,  we  believe,  is  our  Christian 
ideal — we  gladly  welcome  the  chance  to 
tell  them  of  this  Christian  ideal  in  its 
simplicity  and  purity.  These  men  come 
to  chaj^el,  and  to  prayers,  and  they 
study  the  Bible ;  we  do  not  force  them 
to  bow  the  head  or  to  sing  the  hymns. 
We  try  to  remember  that  every  man  is 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  whether  he 
be  a  sun  worshiper  or  an  idol-worshiper. 

"I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  happens 
to  these  men.  Do  not  expect  too  much. 
They  do  not  change  their  names.  They 
do  not  join  the  church.  They  do  not 
become  Christians — these  Moslems  or 
these  Jews.  But  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
the  story  of  their  lives  after  they  leave 
college.  Just  before  I  left  Beirut  I 
asked  a  young  Moslem  graduate  who 
had  just  received  his  doctor's  diploma, 
what  he  proposed  to  do.  'Why.'  he  an- 
swered me,  'I  propose  to  put  my  life 
where  it  will  tell  most  for  the  benefit 
of  my  fellow  men.'  He  had  been 
making  inquiries  and  had  learned  from 
an  old  ^Moslem  sheik  w'ho  is  a  great 
traveler  in  Russia  that  away  down  be- 
tween Tibet  and  Turkestan  there  was  a 
large  company  of  Moslems  without  doc- 
tors, without  education,  and  this  young 
surgeon  proposed  to  go  there  and  ex- 
pend his  life  in  order  that  he  might  ex- 
tend a  helping  hand  to  those  in  need. 

''That,  I  say,  is  the  way  in  which 
Americans  can  help  Turkey,  by  extend- 
ing her  the  helping  hand,  by  sympathiz- 
ing with  her  in  her  deep  need  of  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
charity  and  love,  by  strengthening  the 
educational  institutions  that  we  have 
there  and  thus  sending  out  men  of  clear 
minds  and  warm  hearts  and  strong  and 
resolute  wills  to  serve  God  and  their 
fellow  men."     (Applause.) 
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HONEST   GOVERNMENT  AND   HOW  TO   OBTAIN   IT 


Hon.  Robert  L.  Owen,  United  States 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  addressed  the 
City  Club  on  the  10th  instant  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Honest  Government  and  How 
to  Obtain  it,"  his  remarks  dealing  par- 
ticularly with  certain  phases  of  the  pro- 
gressive movement,  notably  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  the  commission  form  of 
government  and  the  direct  election  of 
United  States  Senators.  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Crane  presided. 

Charles  R.  Crane 

"Four  years  ago,  when  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette  arrived  in  Washington,  he  was  put 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Potomac  River, 
one  of  the  lonesome  roads  committees 
of  the  Senate.  The  main  work  of  this 
committee  w^as  to  watch  the  Potomac 
river  and  see  that  it  went  by  every  day, 
and  if  it  went  back,  to  report  to  Con- 
gress. I  saw  Senator  La  Follette  about 
that  time  and  was  with  him  a  good  deal. 
He  was  not  only  put  down  on  the  last 
round  of  the  Senate  ladder,  but  socially 
ever}'tliing  was  arranged  against  him. 
The  President  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him.  He  was  just  a  little  man, 
without  money,  without  friends,  living  in 
a  boarding  house  upon  the  hill.  He 
said  to  me  at  the  time:  T  cannot  do  any- 
thing now;  I  am  alone  here  in  Wash- 


ington. But  next  year  there  will  be 
three  or  four  of  us ;  two  years  from  now 
there  will  be  eight  or  ten  of  us;  three 
years  from  now  there  will  be  twelve  or 
fifteen  of  us ;  then  they  will  have  to  come 
to  see  lis.  But  this  year  all  I  can  do 
is  to  ask  for  an  occasional  roll  call.' 

"Washington  is  the  last  place  in  the 
world  to  get  information  or  knowledge 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  insurgent  move- 
ment. Last  spring  a  very  distinguished 
senator  from  Massachusetts  was  sent  out 
here  to  Chicago,  to  see  what  was  the 
trouble  with  the  West.  This  distin- 
guished senator  spent  three  days  on  La 
Salle  street  and  then  went  back  to  make 
his  report  about  the  condition  of  the 
West  and  the  insurgent  movement.  We 
don't  know  the  exact  nature  of  his  re- 
port, but  I  imagine  it  was  very  much  in 
the  line  of  the  speech  of  old  Nasr  E 
Tenn  Hodja,  who  lived  in  Central  Asia. 
Nasr  E  Tenn  Hodja  went  into  the  mar- 
ket place  one  day  to  make  a  speech.  He 
looked  around  at  his  audience,  and  said, 
'Do  you  know  anything  about  this  sub- 
ject about  which  I  am  to  speak?'  'No,' 
they  said,  'We  don't  know  anything  about 
it.'  'Oh,  well,'  said  Nasr  E  Tenn 
Hodja,  'how  can  I  talk  to  you  about 
a  subject  you  don't  know  anything 
about?'  So  he  got  down  and  went  away. 
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The  next  day  he  went  into  the 
market  place  again  and  said,  'Do  you 
know  anything  about  this  subject  I  am 
to  speak  to  you  about?'  'Oh,  yes,  we 
know  about  it,'  they  said.  'Oh,  well,'  re- 
plied Nasr  E  Tenn  Ilodja,  'if  you  know 
about  it,  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about 
it.'  So  he  went  away.  The  third  day  he 
was  in  the  market  place  again  and  he 
said  to  the  people  gathered  there,  'Do 
you  know  anything  about  the  subject 
which  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about?' 
'Some  of  us  know  about  it,'  they 
answered,  'and  some  of  us  do  not.' 
'Well,'  said  Nasr  E  Tenn  Hodja,  'those 
of  you  who  know  about  it  can  tell  the 
rest  of  you  who  do  not.'  I  imagine 
that  that  is  about  the  sort  of  a  report 
that  went  back  from  La  Salle  street 
about  the  state  of  the  insurgent  move- 
ment. In  any  event,  we  soon  after  had 
the  famous  letter  in  which  it  was  indi- 
cated that  the  main  trouble  with  the  in- 
surgent movement  was  the  matter  of 
patronage  and  that  this  was  going  to  be 
straightened  out  very  quickly. 

Illinois  All  Insurgent  State 

"The  great  success  of  the  Committee 
of  Seven  this  year  in  its  work  through- 
out the  state  of  Illinois,  indicates  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  insurgent  move- 
ment in  Illinois.  It  is  probably  just  as 
strong  as  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union, 
but  it  has  not  had  any  means  of  express- 
ing itself.  Illinois  ought  to  be  the  key- 
stone of  this  whole  insurgent  movement. 
But  in  this  great  state  there  is  not  a 
single  official  from  top  to  bottom  who 
seems  to  know  anything  about  the  in- 
surgent movement  or  who  takes  any  solid 
interest  in  it.  In  order  to  learn  about 
the  movement,  therefore,  we  must  go  to 
remote  parts  of  the  country  and  bring 
distinguished  men  here  to  tell  us  about 
it.  No  one  knows  more  about  it  than 
the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Owen,  United 
States  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who 
speaks  to  us  today." 

Hon.  Robert  L.  Owen 

"About  four  years  ago  I  heard  Mr.  La 
Follette  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  deliver  his  speech  on  the  control 
of  railway  rates,  on  railway  discrimina- 
tions, and  on  the  physical  valuation  of 
railroads  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  rate- 
making.  I  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate 


as  an  interested  spectator,  and  there  I 
witnessed  a  very  remarkable  scene.  The 
senator's  Republican  colleagues,  one  by 
one,  vacated  the  floor  and  left  him  speak- 
ing to  practically  empty  benches.  He 
made  a  comment,  then,  which  I  now  re- 
call, 'that  the  seats  which  were  voluntar- 
ily vacated  then  by  gentlemen  unwilling 
to  hear  the  discussion  of  a  great  public 
question  would  be  vacated  later  involun- 
tarily by  the  gentlemen  who  did  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  value  of  their 
seats  in  the  United  States  Senate.' 

Honest  Government  and  Honest 
Business 

"La  Follette  is  one  of  the  great  ex- 
emplars of  this  so-called  'progressive 
movement.'  This  movement  was  first 
called  the  'insurgent  movement'  out  of  a 
spirit  of  derision ;  it  is  now  called  the 
'progressive  movement'  out  of  a  spirit 
of  respect.  It  is  not  a  partisan  move- 
ment; it  is  neither  Democratic  nor  Re- 
publican ;  it  is  simply  a  movement  of 
good  citizenship,  a  movement  of  men 
determined  to  have  honest  government. 
It  is  inspired  by  men  who  also  believe  in 
honest  business  in  this  country  and  who 
realize  that  the  honest  business  method 
is  the  best  method  for  business  men ; 
that  the  honest  business  method  will  pay 
better  dividends  and  will  afford  a  better 
return  to  the  clients,  stock  holders,  and 
business  customers.  It  is  not  a  good 
thing  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
to  have  its  leading  officers  stealing 
through  the  repair  shops  of  that  insti- 
tution. It  is  not  good  for  the  stock- 
holders of  that  road,  for  the  men  who 
have  to  pay  the  freight  rates,  for  the 
men  who  use  the  goods  upon  which  the 
freight  is  paid,  because  at  last  the  citizen- 
ship of  this  country  pays  for  every  piece 
of  business  dishonesty  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other. 

"This  country  has  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  the  'jack-pot'  legislation.  'Jack- 
pot' legislation  is  not  altogether  peculiar 
to  Illinois.  It  is  found  wherever  men 
have  authority  and  power,  unrestrained 
and  uncontrolled  by  a  master.  The  leg- 
islature of  Illinois  is  and  ought  to  be 
the  servant  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  not 
their  master.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
make  the  Illinois  legislature  the  servant 
of  the  people  and  that  is  to  reserve  to 
the  people  the  right  of  control  over  its 
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members  by  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall  which  will  make  the  repre- 
sentatives truly  represent  the  people  who 
give  them  authority.  This  is  the  one 
known  way  to  control  the  people's  official 
servants.  This  method  was  discovered 
and  developed  long  since — over  fifty 
years  ago — by  the  mountain  people  of 
Switzerland,  descendants  of  the  Helve- 
tians, speaking  three  languages  but 
united  as  one  people  by  common  love  of 
liberty,  a  love  of  liberty  that  in  their  an- 
cestors would  not  bow  to  the  Roman- 
Eagle  in  the  days  of  Caesar  and  that, 
since  that  day,  has  been  a  guiding  star 
to  liberty-loving  men  throughout  the 
whole  world. 

"The  Swiss  system  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum  was  adopted  by  the  Au- 
stralian states  and  New  Zealand.  In 
New  Zealand  some  great  results  have 
been  achieved  by  the  rule  of  the  people, 
results  that  are  great  in  human  happi- 
ness, in  integrity  and  honesty  and  chas- 
tity of  life.  In  New  Zealand,  where,  un- 
der this  rule  of  the  people,  the  unfair 
practices  of  monopoly  have  been  con- 
trolled, and  where  an  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  to  every  human  being  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood,  the  degrada- 
tion of  woman  has  ceased.  There  is  no 
professional  prostitution  in  New  Zealand. 
Another  result  equally  important  has  fol- 
lowed: The  preservation  of  human  life. 
In  New  Zealand  the  death  rate  is  only 
9.5  to  the  thousand ;  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  16.5  to  the  thousand.  We  thus  lose 
seven  persons  to  the  thousand  in  excess 
to  the  New  Zealand  rate. 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum 

"I  frequently  use  the  term  'code  of  the 
people's  rule'  in  speaking  of  the  pro- 
gressive movement  because  this  is  a  sys- 
tem. The  progressives  of  this  country 
stand  for  a  system  of  government.  They 
stand  first,  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, an  open  door  to  every  govern- 
mental reform.  I  congratulate  Illinois 
on  the  Committee  of  Seven  and  its  splen- 
did work  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum  and  I  congrat- 
ulate it  upon  the  patriotic  citizenship 
which,  by  a  vote  of  four  to  one,  has  de- 
clared in  favor  of  a  government  by  the 
people  of  this  state.  By  the  initiative 
the  people  can  submit  any  law  to  a  pop- 
ular  vote   and  by   the   referendum  they 


can  veto  a  law  they  do  not  want.  It  has 
been  said  that  under  the  initiative  all 
sorts  of  strange  and  curious  doctrines 
are  likely  to  be  brought  up  for  a  vote 
and  that  the  state  will  be  agitated  and 
disturbed  by  numerous  unreasonable  and 
unsound  suggestions  brought  up  by  the 
initiative. 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  people 
of  the  state  would  not  have  intelli- 
gence enough  to  frame  the  legislative 
provisions  to  be  voted  upon  or  to  decide 
with  wisdom,  with  conservatism  and  with 
high  intelligence  the  questions  submitted 
to  them.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  Oregon  have  never 
failed  yet  to  decide  with  wisdom  upon 
any  of  the  propositions  submitted  to 
them  under  the  initiative  and  referend- 
um. A  poll  was  once  taken  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Oregon  University  on 
thirty-two  provisions  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Oregon  for  their  approval  or 
rejection,  and  the  vote  of  the  professors 
of  the  university  was  found  to  be  in  ex- 
act accord  with  the  vote  of  the  people 
of  Oregon  on  every  question  but  one; 
in  one  case  the  professors  voted  for  wo- 
man's suffrage,  and  the  people  voted 
against  it  by  a  small  vote.  It  may  be  a 
question  with  you,  if  the  people  were  not 
right  all  the  time ;  on  this  question,  how- 
ever, I  stand  with  the  professors. 

People  Are  Intelligent 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  leg- 
islature is  more  intelligent  than  the  peo- 
ple. That  is  not  true.  I  want  to  tell  you 
a  little  story.  I  was  in  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  several  years  ago  when 
a  Quapaw  Indian,  named  Abrams — he 
was  half  Jew — was  urging  Senator 
Dawes  to  agree  that  the  Quapaws  might 
allot  their  land  in  severalty.  Dawes  said 
he  could  not  agree  to  it  because  the  Qua- 
paws were  not  sufficiently  advanced  in 
civilization  to  manage  their  property  in- 
dividually. Finally  Abrams  said,  with 
some  indignation,  'Senator  Dawes,  do 
you  mean  to  say,  you  do  not  think  I 
have  sense  enough  to  manage  my  own 
business?'  'Oh,  no,  Mr.  Abrams,'  said 
Senator  Dawes,  'I  am  only  speaking  of 
the  average  Quapaw.'  'Senator,  I  am 
an  average  Quapaw,'  Abrams  replied. 
'Why,  Mr.  Abrams,'  said  the  senator, 
'the  Quapaws  would  not  send  an  aver- 
age man   here   to   represent  them;   they 
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would  naturally  send  the  smartest  man 
they  had.'  Abrams  replied:  'Senator 
Dawes,  the  Quapaws  are  just  like  the 
people  of  the  United  States:  they  never 
do  send  their  smartest  men  to  Congress.' 
"I  think  you  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
belief  that  Chicago  has  thousands  of  men 
who  are  as  intelligent  and  very  many 
who  are  more  intelligent  than  the  aver- 
age member  of  the  legislature.  Your 
legislation  is  characterized  throughout 
the  United  States  as  having  for  a  long 
time  been  under  the  domination  of  a  bi- 
partisan corrupt  machine.  That  is  not 
any  peculiar  reproach  to  you  nor  to  your 
state.  Your  state  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  splendid  republics  in  the  world ; 
Chicago  and  its  masterful  spirit  is  a  bea- 
con light  to  the  whole  world.  But  we 
have  fallen  heir  to  a  system  of  govern- 
ment not  quite  suited  to  modern  times, 
to  modern  shrewdness  and  to  modern 
methods.  The  time  has  come  to  perfect 
our  state  and  national  governments,  so 
that  they  shall  be  truly  representative. 

A  Representative  System 

"Those  who  oppose  the  initiative  and 
referendum  say  that  this  system  inter- 
feres with  representative  government. 
We  deny  it.  It  will  perfect  repre- 
sentative government;  it  will  make  the 
representative  truly  represent  those  who 
send  him.  Would  you  give  an  agent 
in  your  private  business  a  blanket  com- 
mission to  represent  you  for  a  period  of 
two  years  and  not  retain  in  your  hands 
the  right  to  recall  him  if  unfaithful 
and  treacherous?  If  you  think  that 
is  good  business,  then  continue  to 
apply  it  to  the  management  of  your  state, 
as  you  have  been  doing.  Under  the  old 
system  we  trusted  to  the  legislature  all 
the  legislative  power;  under  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  we  still  delegate  leg- 
islative power  to  them,  but  we  retain  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  the  right  to  pass 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  if  the 
legislature  fails  to  discharge  its  proper 
function. 

"This  'code  of  the  people's  rule'  in- 
volves not  only  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, but  also  the  direct  primary,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  nominate  their  own 
public  servants.  The  direct  primary 
alone  is  not  enough,  because  if  the  ma- 
chine can  control  the  election  machinery 
and  put  dead  men  upon  the  registration 


list  and  vote  them,  what  chance  do  the 
live  men  have?  You  must  have  an  honest 
registration  law  and  an  honest  election 
law,  and  in  order  to  have  these  you  must 
have  a  thorough-going  corrupt  practices 
act — a  tJwrougJi-going  corrupt  practices 
act,  not  a  corrupt  practices  act  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand 
of  the  people  and  made  worthless  by 
some  joker  that  robs  it  of  its  meaning. 
You  must  have  a  corrupt  practices  act 
such  as  the  Huntley  law  of  Oregon.  The 
people  of  Oregon  never  were  able  to 
get  a  thorough-going  corrupt  practices 
act  until  they  had  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum, and  then  they  had  to  pass  it 
by  an  initiative  petition  over  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  Oregon  elected  on 
a  direct  primary.  What  is  the  matter? 
The  everlasting,  unceasing,  ever-vigilant, 
never-sleeping  commercial  interest  in  its 
thousands  of  diversified  forms,  always 
wanting  legislative  favors,  always  want- 
ing legislative  immunity  is  always  at 
the  elbow  of  the  legislator.  That  is  the 
trouble.  There  is  only  one  power  in  this 
country  strong  enough  to  deal  with  that 
mischievous  force,  and  that  is  the  power 
of  the  people  speaking  through  the  di- 
rect primary  and  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum under  a  corrupt  practices  act  that 
will  put  an  end  to  the  bribing  of  voters, 
that  will  put  an  end  to  the  coercion  of 
employees  and  to  the  other  thousands  of 
crafty,  dishonest  and  unfair  methods  that 
are  used  for  perverting  the  judgment 
and  conscience  and  votes  of  the  people. 

A  Broad  Movement 

"This  is  a  broad  movement,  my 
friends.  It  is  not  confined  to  this  coun- 
try. It  started  in  Switzerland,  went 
from  there  to  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land and  -finally  reached  this  country. 
Seven  states  have  adopted  it :  South  Da- 
kota, Oregon,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Mis- 
souri, Maine  and  Arkansas.  Montana 
adopted  it  after  a  long,  hard  fight  and  it 
is  not  well  established  there  yet.  INIaine 
adopted  it  two  years  ago  over  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  Republican  machine ;  it 
is  always  the  machine  in  power — whether 
Democratic  or  Republican — that  opposes 
the  mitiative  and  referendum.  Arizona 
has  provided  for  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum in  its  constitution.  In  New 
Mexico,  a  majority  of  the  constitutional 
delegates  were  in  favor  of  it  until  the 
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interests  got  after  them  and  changed  a 
few  of  the  votes.  At  the  last  election 
it  was  an  issue  in  almost  every  state  in 
the  Union.  Eighteen  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  the  Senate  speech  of  Senator 
Jonathan  Bourne,  explaining  its  demon- 
•  strated  success  in  Oregon  were  distrib- 
uted during  and  since  the  last  election 
and  the  demand  is  still  heavy;  I  don't 
think  Daniel  Webster's  speeches  ever 
reached  an  edition  of  over  50,000  copies. 
"This  movement  for  the  people's  rule 
is  spreading  across  the  continent.  Gov- 
ernors Johnson,  of  California,  and  Foss, 
of  jMassachusetts,  are  to  make  it  an  issue 
in  their  inaugural  addresses.  It  put  Hale 
out  of  business  in  Maine ;  it  will  put 
Lodge  out  of  business  in  Massachusetts. 
Spooner  retired  in  time  and  Hale  and 
Aldrich  followed  in  decent  and  respec- 
table order.  It  is  going  to  make  a  change 
in  Illinois.  It  has  carried  practically  every 
state  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  except 
the  states  controlled  by  the  Mormon 
Church.  Oregon  has  it.  California  and 
Washington  are  in  lively  action  and  will 
have  it  soon.  In  Washington,  Miles  Poin- 
dexter,  who  urged  this  in  his  campaign, 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  40,000. 
Idaho  is  full  of  it.  JMontana  has  adopted 
it.  Carey  in  Wyoming  won  upon  the 
issue.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  going 
to  adopt  it.  JMinnesota  is  nearly  ready. 
In  Colorado  and  North  Dakota  both  of 
the  parties  are  committed  to  it.  In  Wis- 
consin the  necessary  constitutional 
amendment  is  now  being  drawn  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  adopted ;  Robert  M.  La 
Follette.  its  great  exponent,  carried  his 
state  by  a  majority  of  100,000. 

Insurgency  in  Pennsylvania 

'"Let  me  tell  you  what  happened  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  have  a  bi-partisan 
system  of  corruption  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
disclose  no  secret  in  that.  It  is  no  longer 
scandalous  nor  secret ;  it  is  historical. 
It  certainly  is  not  a  secret  to  say  that 
in  Pittsburg  recently  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  men,  including  a  number  of  the 
city's  leading  bankers,  were  indicted  for 
municipal  rascalities.  That  is  an  illus- 
tration of  how  needful  in  Pennsylvania 
is  a  new  method  of  government.  In 
Pennsylvania,  Tener,  with  the  Repub- 
lican machine  behind  him,  which  had 
275.000  majority  on  the  last  election, 
would  have  lost  this  election  by  80,000 
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votes  if  the  Democrats  and  progressive 
elements  had  stood  together.  Berry,  who 
ran  for  the  governorship  of  Pennsylvania 
on  the  'people's  rul^'  program  got  314,- 
000  votes  on  a  short  campaign  without 
any  money.  The  Democratic  candidate, 
Mr.  Grim,  nominated  and  financed  with 
the  money  of  the  liquor  interests,  got 
about  116,000  votes.  It  was  a  pity  he 
got  any  under  the  circumstances.  When- 
ever mercenaries  seize  the  standards  of 
the  Republican  party,  whenever  mercen- 
aries seize  the  standards  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  they  do  not  deserve  to  be 
followed  by  members  of  either  party. 
That  is  the  meaning  and  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  this  progressive  movement,  if  I 
understand  it  correctly.  It  is  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  tipright  men 
of  both  parties  to  demand  of  their  leader- 
ship, integrity  of  government,  and,  if 
they  cannot  get  it  from  their  own  leaders 
or  from  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party, 
to  put  both  of  them  out  and  put  in  a 
party  that  wull  stand  for  integrity  of 
government  as  the  'Keystone'  attempted 
to  do  in  Pennsylvania.  The  time  has 
passed  in  this  country  when  any  party, 
under  the  reputation  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, will  be  allowed  to  steal  anything — 
and  they  can  no  longer  do  it  in  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"Townsend  was  elected  over  Bur- 
roughs in  Michigan  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  he  claimed  to  be  an  insurgent.  I 
hope  he  is.  I  think  it  must  always  be 
generously  remembered  that  men  can 
change  their  opinions ;  many  men  who 
did  not  understand  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum and  who  opposed  it  have 
changed  their  opinions.  We  must  be 
ready  to  take  by  the  hand  those  who 
learn  for  the  first  time  what  is  meant 
by  the  people's  rule ;  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  share  in  the  movement  for  honest 
government  ought  to  be  welcomed  into 
the  ranks.  We  should  follow  what  was 
generously  the  rule  in  early  Oklahoma, 
not  to  ask  a  gentleman  where  he  was 
from. 

A  Conservative  Movement 

"This  is  not  a  radical  movement ;  it  is 
a  movement  of  conservation  and  conserv- 
atism. No  one  has  a  more  sincere  de- 
sire to  preserve  the  rights  of  legitimate 
property  than  I.  I  worked  diligently  to 
accjuire  property  for  the  decent  support 
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of  my  faniily  and  I  propose  to  maintain 
and  i)rotect  it.  I  established  the  first  na- 
tional bank  which  Oklahoma  had,  and* 
was  president  of  it  for  ten  years.  I  am 
not  a  radical  but  a  conservative,  con- 
structive democrat,  when  I  demand  that 
the  rights  of  the  people  shall  be  main- 
tained. The  establishment  of  the  rule 
of  the  people  is  essential  to  the  stability 
of  property  in  this  country. 

"I  was  interested  to  find  Rudolph 
Spreckels  of  San  Francisco,  a  million- 
aire, busily  engaged  in  promoting  this 
doctrine  with  all  his  energy.  For  what 
purpose?  For  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  millions  he  had.  Have  you  forgot- 
ten the  French  Revolution  and  what 
caused  it?  Millions  of  men  were  walk- 
ing the  roads  of  France,  unable  to  make 
a  living  because  they  were  barred  from 
every  opportunity  in  life.  That  was  what 
caused  the  French  Revolution,  and  those 
who  had  the  millions  and  all  the  oppor- 
tunities of  life  before  the  French  Revo- 
lution did  not  have  even  heads  after- 
wards. Fortunately  for  this  country  we 
have  the  most  intelligent  people  in  the 
W'Orld,  and  I  think  we  have  the  best  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
widespread  brotherhood  in  this  country, 
and  even  our  multi-millionaires,  men  like 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, have  shown  a  sincere  love  and  ap- 
preciation of  their  fellow  men  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  some  of  their  surplus. 

The  People  Are  Trust^^orthy 

"This  great  world  of  ours,  filled  with 
productive  energies  and  with  ingenious 
inventions,  harnessing  the  powers  of  na- 
ture and  pouring  out  a  flood  of  things 
that  men  desire,  can  and  will  furnish  all 
of  the  children  of  men  with  everything 
needful  for  their  comfort  and  their  hap- 
piness. All  that  we  need  is  a  govern- 
ment administered  sanely,  wisely  and 
judiciously,  which  will  give  to  every  man 
abundant  opportunity  to  live  in  comfort 
and  in  happiness.  We  need  not  be  afraid 
of  the  people.  They  will  never  do  any- 
thing radical  or  unsound  or  unsafe  when 
a  great  question  is  left  to  their  decision 
by  popular  vote.  The  great  majority  of 
men  are  property  owners ;  the  great  maj- 
ority desire  to  have  homes,  to  raise  chil- 
dren, to  have  wives  whose  lives  are 
peaceful,  content  and  happy.  And  the 
body  of  the  people  are  always  going  to 


vote   'sanely   and   safely,'   if   I   may   use 
such  a  profane  expression. 

"A  part  of  the  people's  rule  program 
is  a  commission  form  of  government  for 
municipalities.  One  hundred  cities  in  the 
last  two  years  have  adopted  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government,  from  Seattle,* 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  far  east  as  Buf- 
falo, X.  Y.  But  Buffalo,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  400,000  people,  a  center  of  com- 
merce, finance  and  literature  and  of 
everything  modern,  has  to  go  down  to 
Albany  and  ask  permission  to  have  a  bill 
passed  permitting  its  people  to  manage 
their  own  affairs.  That  condition  of 
things  is  not  going  to  remain  forever  in 
this  country.  Our  people  are  going  to 
govern  themselves,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  I  think  it  is  a 
hopeful  sign  to  see  the  old  state  of  i\Iaine 
adopt  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

Commission  Goveriimeut  and  the 
People's  Rule 

"Through  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, people  can  exercise  a  discrimi- 
nating care  in  selecting  men  of  integrity 
and  ability  who  will  m.anage  their  aft'airs 
efficiently  and  honestly.  With  the  right 
of  recall,  if  the  people  should  make  a 
mistake  in  selecting  the  wrong  officials, 
they  can  easily  displace  them  and  put  in 
better  men.  The  system  is  as  simple  as 
the  selection  of  officers  for  a  bank  and  is 
about  as  efficient.  The  janitor  can  be 
appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  bank. 

"The  Des  Moines  plan  of  commission 
govertunent  is  described  very  fully  by 
John  J.  Hamilton  in  his  book  called  the 
'Dethronement  of  the  City  Boss.'  The 
book  is  almost  like  a  novel ;  I  recommend 
it  to  any  students  who  wish  light  upon 
the  subject.  More  than  45,000  copies  of 
the  Des  JMoines  plan  of  city  government 
have  been  issued  by  the  city  of  Des 
Moines  in  answer  to  inquiries." 

MORTON  D.  HULL:  "Do  I  under- 
stand you  to  make  the  short  ballot  a  part 
of  this  program?  That  seems  to  me  al- 
most essential  to  the  satisfactory  work- 
ing of  such  a  system." 

SENATOR  OWEN  :  "It  is.  Some  of 
the  towns  under  the  commission  form  of 
government  will  elect  two  members  one 
year  and  three  members  the  next  year, 
so  the  people  are  required  to  pass  upon 
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only  two  or  three  of  their  commissioners 
at  a  single  election. 

"One  of  the  new  methods  of  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  is  the  Colo- 
rado Springs  plan,  which  requires  a  can- 
didate for  the  commissionership  to  make 
oath  before  his  name  goes  on  the  ballot 
that  he  is  not  the  candidate  of  any  po- 
litical party.    What  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

"Another  improvement  is  to  give  a 
second  and  third  choice  to  each  citizen, 
so  that  instead  of  having  a  nominating 
primary  the  citizen  elects  by  one  vote. 
By  dropping  the  man  with  the  lowest 
number  of  ballots  and  distributing  his 
vote  among  the  other  candidates  you  can 
always  get  a  majority.  The  nominating 
convention  or  primary  and  the  subse- 
quent race  between  the  two  highest  can- 
didates is  thus  done  away  with.  The 
possibility  of  the  candidates  or  their 
friends  scandalizing  each  other  is  done 
away  with,  for  so  long  as  a  man  may  ex- 
pect to  be  the  second  or  third  choice  he 
will  not  be  inclined  to  say  anything  of- 
fensive of  the  men  who  might  be  the  first 
choice." 

A  MEMBER:  "Senator,  I  would  like 
to  know  about  the  provisions  in  the  Ore- 
gon system  for  campaign  publicity." 

Campaign  Publicity  in  Oregon 

SENATOR  OWEN:  "In  Oregon 
there  is  a  splendid  system  by  which  a 
candidate  is  required  to  spend  only  a 
small  amount  of  money  to  carry  on  his 
campaign.  A  publicity  pamphlet  is  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  sent 
to  every  citizen  of  the  state,  fifty-five 
days  before  the  election.  Each  candidate 
for  state  office  is  allowed  not  to  exceed 
four  pages  in  this  publicity  pamphlet  at 
$100  a  page.  Upon  those  four  pages, 
he  can  write  the  most  flattering  descrip- 
tion of  himself,  and  picture  himself  as 
all  that  is  excellent  and  fitting  for  public 
service  and  those  who  do  not  like  him, 
can  have  four  pages  to  say  why  he  should 
not  be  elected.  By  the  publicity  pam- 
phlet, each  citizen  is  furnished  with  the 
argument  for  or  against  each  candidate 
for  state  ofiices  and  the  argument  for  or 
against  each  measure  submitted  by  the 
initiative  or  the  referendum  for  popular 
suffrage.  In  that  way  the  citizen  has  be- 
fore him  a  full  knowledge  of  that  upon 
which  he  votes. 
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"I  saw  a  remarkable  objection  recent- 
ly to  the  initiative  and  referendum.  It 
was  said  that  a  citizen  did  not  have  time 
to  read  the  law  or  the  intelligence  to  pass 
upon  it  with  wisdom.  I  asked  the  gen- 
tleman who  made  this  objection:  'Does 
the  law  recognize  ignorance  of  the  law 
when  a  man  is  on  trial  for  violation  of 
the  law?'  Every  citizen  is  required  by 
the  law  of  the  land  to  know  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  law  presumes  that  he 
knows  the  law.  To  say  that  he  shall  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  it  is  ut- 
terly inharmonious  with  our  theory  of 
government.  -  There  is  no  common  sense 
in  that.  I  think  the  ordinary  ciiizen 
is  intelligent  enough  to  pass  with  rea- 
sonably good  judgment  upon  any  law 
that  is  submitted  to  him.  TTiere  are  some 
people  who  won't  read  the  laws  submit- 
ted to  them  and  some  people  who  won't 
vote  upon  them,  but  the  body  of  the 
people  have  intelligence  to  pass  with 
wisdom  upon  any  law  submitted,  and 
their  views  can  be  relied  upon  as  more 
reliable  than  the  decision  of  the  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislature.  I  believe 
in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  doctrine  that 
'all  of  the  people  know  more  than  some 
of  the  people.'  " 

The  Party  Circle  and  the  Ignorant  Vote 

Replying  to  a  question  as  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  party  circle  from  the  bal- 
lot in  local  and  state  elections,  Senator 
Owen  said:  "Personally  I  believe  that 
the  party  emblem  ought  to  be  omitted 
from  the  ballot,  because  it  gives  an  op- 
portunity to  the  man  who  is  so  grossly 
ignorant  that  he  cannot  read  to  vote  a 
party  ticket.  I  believe  that  the  grossly 
ignorant  vote  ought  to  be  eliminated  by 
the  form  of  the  ticket  requiring  the  citi- 
zen to  read  it." 

Senator  Owen  was  also  questioned  as 
to  the  direct  election  of  United  States 
senators  by  the  people. 

SENATOR  OWEN :  "I  think  United 
•  States  senators  ought  to  be  elected  by 
popular  vote,  because  in  that  way  no 
man  can  buy  his  place  in  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  you,  living  in  Illi- 
nois, have  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing, 
but  it  has  happened. 

"The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  very  much  the  same  as  a  packed 
jury.      I    say    that    as    respectfully    as 
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I  can ;  it  cannot  sound  altogetlier  re 
spcctful.  I  say  it  because  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  truth,  and  I  am  going  to  speak 
the  truth,  as  I  understand  it,  as  long  as 
1  am  in  public  life.  1  do  not  care  whether 
I  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  or  not.  I  delivered 
a  speech  on  the  tariff  in  the  Senate;  I 
wrote  a  book  on  the  tariff.  It  took  sixty- 
six  pages  of  the  record.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect it  to  have  any  weight  in  the  Senate. 
I  told  my  friends  to  go  about  their  busi- 
ness, that  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  speak 
to  empty  benches.  I  didn't  ask  anybody 
to  attend ;  I  didn't  care  wliether  they  at- 
tended or  not ;  I  knew  the  horse  was  dead 
and  his  eyes  were  fixed.  But  I  put  a 
speech  there  that  is  for  the  benefit  of 
students  and  men  of  good  conscience  and 
it  will  only  serve  their  purpose  and  none 
other. 

Direct  Election  of  Senators 

"Now,  I  understood  when  I  first  en- 
tered the  Senate  that  the  Senate  was-  a 
packed  jury,  but  the  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  propose  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution,  providing 
for  the  election  of  senators  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  I  had  two  reasons 
for  that:  One  was  that  I  wanted  to 
change  the  jury  before  which  I  was  to 
debate  public  questions.  The  other  was 
that  my  state  felt  the  same  way  and  had 
instructed  me  upon  the  question.  I  am 
one  of  the  senators  that  take  instructions 
from  my  state.  I  am  glad  to  do  it.  So 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  four  times  passed  that  provi- 
sion, the  last  time  almost  unanimously. 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
direct  election  of  senators  would  put  an 
end  to  one  important  source  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  legislatures,  that  it  would 
put  an  end  to  the  buying  of  seats 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  buying  up 
the  legislatures,  that  it  would  put  an  end 
to  waste  of  time  by  the  legislatures  in 
electing  senators  when  they  should  be' 
giving  their  attention  to  affairs  of  state. 
I  pointed  out  that  it  would  make  the 
Senate  more  responsive  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  gave  other  good 
reasons,  among  them  that  twenty-six 
states  of  the  Union  had  passed  resolu- 
tions asking  that  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  provid- 


ing for  the  direct  election  of  senators,  be 
submitted  to  the  people.  I  reminded 
them  that  the  Democratic  party  had  ap- 
proved it  and  that  the  People's  party  and 
the  Prohibition  party,  and,  in  some  states, 
the  Republican  party  were  on  record  as 
in  favor  of  it.  I  then  appealed  to  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  Senate  who  repre- 
sented those  states  whose  legislatures  had 
acted  in  favor  of  the  measure.  I  iirst 
called  on  the  Pennsylvania  senators,  and 
said  to  them,  'Your  state  on  such  and 
such  a  day  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion. Will  you  respond  to  the  will  of  the 
people  of  your  state  and  help  me  pass 
this  provision?'  I  appealed  to  the  sen- 
ators from  Indiana,  the  senators  from 
Wisconsin,  from  Michigan,  from  Minne- 
sota, from  Illinois — I  received  no  re- 
sponse from  Illinois  either — and  from 
Iowa. 

"When  I  got  down  to  Iowa,  Senator 
Hale  of  Maine,  who  was  the  leadi^r  of 
the  Senate,  arose  in  his  place  and  asked 
to  interrupt  me.  I  yielded  to  the  inter- 
ruption, and,  with  an  air  of  great  sever- 
ity, a  deep  frown  on  his  face,  and  a 
voice  almost  sepulchral,  he  said :  'I  should 
like  the  senator  from  Oklahoma  to  point 
out  the  measure  of  the  delinquency  of 
those  senators  on  this  floor  who  have 
been  here  much  longer  than  the  senator 
from  Oklahoma.'  I  made  him  a  pro- 
found bow.  I  said,  *I  acknowledge  the 
rebuke  of  the  senator  from  Maine  and 
in  response  to  him  I  will  say  that  I  am 
not  called  on  to  determine  the  measure 
of  the  delinquency  of  any  senator  on  the 
floor.  I  have  discharged  my  full  duty 
when  I  have  responded  to  the  will  of  the 
people  of  my  state  and  have  presented 
this  proposed  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution and  when  I  have  furnished  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  why  the  Senate 
ought  to  act.  And  I  will  say  more  to 
the  senator  from  Maine,  that  he  is  not 
called  on  to  rebuke  the  senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  not  having  arrived  sooner. 
He  came  as  soon  as  he  could.' 

A  Government  by  Committee 

"The  Senate,  with  Senator  Burrows 
at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections,  has  buried  that  Six- 
teenth Amendment  in  committee.  It  has 
been  buried  there  for  over  two  years, 
and  will  never  be  acted  upon  so  long  as 
the  present  powers  control  the  Senate  of 
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the  United  States.  Bryce's  description  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  in  which  he 
says  that  this  is  a  government  by  com- 
mittees, is  substantially  sound.  It  is  a 
government  by  committee,  and  Hale  is 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  com- 
mittees, and  names  the  committee  on 
committees.  But,  thanks  to  the  people's 
rule  and  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
Hale  will  soon  be  in  control  no  more 
and  there  may  come  a  reorganization  of 
the  Senate  before  very  many  years  have 
passed.  This  people's  rule  is  sweeping 
the  country;  it  will  sweep  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  In  1912  there  will 
be  a  new  deal  and  it  will  be  for  the  bet- 
ter ;  it  will  be  for  the  promotion  of  good 
government,  for  the  stability  of  business, 
for  the  prosperity  of  business." 

Senator  Owen  spoke  as  follows  with 
reference  to  the  banking  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country:  "I  want  to 
say  to  you  business  men  that  whenever 
it  comes  to  pass  that  a  few  men  can  con- 
trol the  great  credit  system  of  this  coun- 
try and  contract  credits  at  their  will,  you 
are  in  jeopardy,  no  matter  what  the  char- 
acter of  your  business  or  how  strong  you 


think  you  are  today.  The  banking  fra- 
ternity of  the  United  States  might  prop- 
erly be  called  the  purveyors  of  credits ; 
the  amount  of  cash  they  have  on  hand  is 
one-tenth  the  amount  of  money  they 
owe ;  that  ratio  has  existed  for  over 
thirty  years.  That  is  the  reason  why  it 
is  not  difficult  to  create  a  panic  or  a  near 
panic.  That  made  valuable  the  emerg- 
ency currency  bill  by  which  currency 
withdrawn  for  hoarding,  can  be  quickly 
replaced.  But  there  are  a  few  men  in 
this  country  who  could  so  constrict 
credits  as  to  close  the  doors  of  every 
bank  in  the  United  States  inside  of  two 
days  if  they  chose.  Why  is  it  that  no 
restraining  hand  of  government  has 'been 
put  upon  those  who  can  exercise  such 
a  potent  influence?  I  tried  to  do  it,  but 
the  jury  was  not  right. 

"The  reserves  of  the  banks  of  this 
country  ought  to  be  kept  for  the  use  of 
legitimate  commerce,  and  ought  not  to 
be  kept  for  pure  gambling  speculative 
purposes.  They  are  very  largely  used  in 
that  way  now.  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  subject  to  closer  public  control." 
(Applause.) 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  JUDICIARY  IN  OUR 
NATIONAL  SYSTEM 


On  December  3,  1910,  the  City  Club 
listened  to  an  address  by  Mr.  Charles 
Frederick  Adams,  of  New  York,  former- 
ly Secretary  of  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  member  under  several  adminis- 
trations of  the  law  board  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  subject  of 
Mr,  Adams'  address  was,  "The  Function 
of  the  Judiciary  in  our  National  System." 
Mr.  Sigmund  Zeisler  presided. 

Charles  Frederick  Adams 

"A  brilliant  lawyer  and  orator,  recent- 
ly wrote  a  very  ironical  letter  to  the  New 
York  World,  rebuking  the  World  for 
having  charged  him  with  saying  that  the 
Supreme  Court  judges  knew  more  law 
than  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  professed  to 
think  that  that  was  a  little  too  daring 
for  him  to  say  categorically  and  insisted 
that  all  he  had  said  or  intended  to  say 
was  that  possibly  the  judges  of  the  Su- 


preme Court  had  had  opportunities  and 
sufficient  capacity  to  know  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  questions  raised  possibly 
better  than  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  ended 
by  protesting  in  categorical  terms  to  the 
criticism  of  the  courts  by  any  but  judges 
themselves.  His  position  was  something 
like  this :  'Whether  the  court  be  right 
or  wrong,  it  is  at  any  rate  the  living 
voice  of  the  constitution,  and  no  one, 
especially  no  one  who  has  the  ear  of  the 
common  people,  should  venture  to  attack 
its  opinions  until  the  court  itself  is  ready 
to  revise  those  opinions  and  possibly  to 
overrule  them.'  The  question  w^hich  I 
shall  put  up  to  you  to-day  is  simply  how 
far  that  is  a  strictly  accurate  statement 
of  the  truth  upon  the  subject. 

"To  elucidate  that  matter,  I  will  re- 
fer to  the  historic  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Marbury  vs.  Madison.    On  the  afternoon 
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of  the  day  when  President  John  Adams, 
overwhehningly  defeated  by  Jefferson, 
was  about  to  retire  from  office,  Mr.  Mar- 
sliall  being  his  Secretary  of  State,  the 
President,  signed  a  bill  just  passed 
through  Congress,  creating  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  places  in  the  federal 
judiciary.  The  retiring  President  and 
his  friends  were  eager  to  safeguard,  as 
they  felt  in  all  sincerity  they  should,  the 
destinies  of  the  country  against  the  rev- 
olutionary wave  of  what  they  considered 
the  anarchism  and  the  free  thinking  of 
JefTerson  and  his  friends.  This  they  ex- 
pected to  do  by  securing  for  the  Feder- 
alist party  the  possession  of  the  federal 
judiciary.  There  was,  therefore,  great 
haste  to  complete  and  perfect  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  proposed  federal  judges 
before  the  beginning  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration. As  the  time  was  going  fast,  they 
resorted  to  the  device  of  turning  back 
the  hands  of  the  clock,  continuing  in  the 
meantime  to  sign  and  seal  as  many  of 
the  judicial  commissions  as  possible.  The 
work  was  interrupted,  however,  before 
it  was  entirely  complete  and  a  number 
of  commissions,  including  that  of  an  old 
gentleman  named  Marbury,  who  was  to 
be  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  left  incom- 
plete. 

A  Gonstitntional  Dilemma 

"Mr.  Marshall,  who  had  been  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  now  became  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  Through 
some  fortuitous  circumstance  it  was  be- 
fore him  that  application  was  made  by 
eminent  counsel  for  a  writ  of  mandamus 
directed  to  Madison,  the  new  Secretary 
of  State  under  Jefiferson,  to  complete  the 
issuance  of  the  commission  to  Marbury. 
In  his  decision  upon  this  case  Marshall 
delivered  one  of  his  most  celebrated  and 
far-reaching  opinions.  After  a  logical 
and  convincing  argument  tending  to 
show  wh}'  in  this  case  a  writ  of  man- 
damus should  issue,  he  continued  that 
the  constitution  made  no  specific  provi- 
sion for  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  mandamus  proceed- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  a  statute  of 
Congress  provided  that  mandamus  pro- 
ceedings should  be  within  the  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
court  was  therefore  face  to  face  with  a 
dilemma.     Should   the  court   follow   the 


act  of  Congress  or  the  clear  and  distinct 
implication  of  the  constitution  to  the  con- 
trary— under  the  familiar  rule  of  con- 
struction that  the  expression  of  some 
items  in  a  law  is  an  implication  that 
items  not  mentioned  are  excluded?  It  is 
not  credible,  he  said,  that  any  department 
of  the  United  States  government  should 
or  could  act  legally  and  legitimately  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion. Pie  cited  the  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution which  requires  that  judges 
should  be  sworn  to  uphold  the  consti- 
tution. He  then  proceeded  to  point  out 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  in  a  case 
where  in  good  faith  and  without  escape 
it  perceives  an  irreconcilable  conflict  be- 
tween an  enactment  and  the  constitution, 
to  refer  to  the  constitution  as  the  funda- 
mental law,  that  it  would  be  an  absurd- 
ity to  have  a  written  constitution  which 
should  be  ignored  by  the  legislative  body 
in  the  enactment  of  legislation. 

"Now  Marshall's  argument  that  judges 
are  expressly  and  individually  sworn  to 
support  and  defend  the  constitution  ap- 
plies also  to  the  President.  The  Pres- 
ident is  sworn  to  enforce  the  law — 
and  the  law  includes  the  constitution. 
He  is  called  upon  constantly  to  decide 
constitutional  questions.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  legislative  body.  Marshall 
points  out  the  absurdity  of  allowing  a 
mere  act  of  Congress  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution; it  is  just  as  logical  to  say  that 
it  would  be  absurd  for  the  opinion  of  a 
judge  to  amend  the  constitution.  My 
suggestion  is  that  the  logic  of  Marshall's 
opinion — and  Marshall  himself  claimed 
no  more  for  the  court  than  for  other  de- 
partments— is  that  the  court  as  much  as 
other  departments,  is  bound  to  follow  the 
fundamental  laws. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  has  implied  in  his  so- 
called  criticisms,  which  were  in  a  sense 
outbursts  of  indignation,  that  in  his  opin- 
ion courts  of  last  resort,  at  least,  should 
consider  questions  of  statesmanship,  ques- 
tions of  the  development  of  industry  and 
of  the  new  forms  of  social  needs.  In 
his  mind,  at  least, — not  unnaturally,  per- 
haps, because  he  has  had  absolutely  no 
experience,  no  direct,  continuous  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  law  as 
such — he  has  gone  to  the  extreme  of 
claiming  that  courts  should  be  really  wise 
statesmanship  bodies  rather  than  tribun- 
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als  to  announce  the  law,  whether  good 
or  bad.  In  the  interest  of  more  or  less 
radical  reform  which  he  has  come  to 
approve  in  certain  moods — though  he  is 
apparently  doubtful  about  it  in  others — 
he  has  gone  to  the  extreme  of  claiming 
that  the  court  should  co-operate  with  him 
and  with  other  statesmen  in  the  solution 
of  these  problems.  That  extreme,  of 
course,  is  not  consistent  with  the  organ- 
ization of  our  institutions. 

The  Dartmouth  College  Case 

"'J  here  has  been  talk  more  than  once 
of  the  packing  of  the  court  in  the  inter- 
est of  some  great  national  policy.  Presi- 
dent Grant  was  said  to  have  purposely 
appointed  justices  Bradley  and  Strong, 
because  of  their  well-known  views  upon 
the  greenback  question.  Senator  Lodge 
openly  boasts  of  the  fact,  as  one  of  the 
great  achievements  of  his  hero,  Daniel 
Webster,  that  he  managed  to  stir  the 
bias  and  the  prejudice  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  in  his  old  age,  to  feel  that  the 
controversy  in  the  Dartmouth  College 
case  was  really  a  fight  between  the  Fed- 
eralists and  religious  elements  of  the 
country  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Jefifer- 
sonian  anarchists  and  free  thinkers  on 
the  other,  and  to  make ,  him  an  active 
champion  and  defender  of  one  of  the 
sides,  irrespective  of  what  appeared  to 
be  the  technical  presumption. 

"There  is  no  question  that  the  Dart- 
mouth College  case,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  jurisprudence,  civil  or 
common  law,  recognized  a  sovereign  act, 
granting  a  franchise  and  a  privilege,  as 
a  contract.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  constitutional  convention  intended 
that  the  provision  preventing  the  states 
from  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts should  refer  merely  to  commercial 
contracts,  which  were  constantly  in 
danger,  because  of  the  commercial  jeal- 
ousy of  the  states.  But  because,  as  Lodge 
says,  Webster  was  skillful  and  malicious 
enough  to  influence  the  mind  of  an  old 
man  with  bias  and  prejudice,  this  deci- 
sion contrary  to  all  precedents,  was 
handed  down  as  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
The  praise  and  the  eulogy  given  to 
Webster  by  Lodge  in  that  matter  would 
now  be  considered  an  accusation  of 
scandalous  conduct. 


Supreme    Court    Not  an  Infallible    Body 

"We  cannot  get  away  from  human  fal- 
libility in  the  administration  of  justice. 
There  is  no  particular  facility  that  judges 
have  for  finding  out  the  law.  They  have 
the  same  books,  the  same  minds  as  other 
people.  Some  of  them  apply  their  minds 
in  judicial  hearings  when  they  are  losing 
their  primal  strength,  when  they  no 
longer  are  competent  to  exercise  this 
function  efficiently.  One  distinguished 
judge  of  great  ability  held  his  place  long 
after  he  should  have  retired  because 
he  did  not  wish  an  objectionable 
President  to  appoint  his  successor.  There 
have  been  other  judges  on  the  bench  who 
were  ill — almost  senile — and  yet  it  is 
supposed  popularly  that  their  decisions, 
even  though  upon  different  lines  of  rea- 
soning, must  of~themselves  be  conclusive 
upon  other  people — but  not  upon  the 
court. 

"Five  times,  at  intervals,  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  income  tax  sys- 
tem was  constitutional,  in  spite  of  scien- 
tific argum.ents  as  to  the  directness  of 
the  tax  which  would  have  barred  it  un- 
der the  constitutional  prohibition  against 
a  direct  tax  being  levied  otherwise  than 
in  proportion  to  population. 

"During  Mr.  Cleveland's  administra- 
tion an  income  tax  was  proposed,  and 
the  President  was  advised  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General, in  the  light  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  proposed 
measure  V\'as  constitutional.  Under  those 
circumstances,  the  President  recommend- 
ed the  enactment  of  an  income  Lax  law 
and  Congress  after  a  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  the  meas- 
ure, !nade  it  a  law. 

Testing  the  Income  Tax 

"The  Wall  Street  interests  to  whom 
the  income  tax  was  very  objectionable 
understood  that  they  could  not  enjoin  the 
government  from  collecting  the  revenue, 
though  they  could,  of  course,  sue  to  re- 
cover any  tax  which  had  been  wrong- 
fully paid.  They  wished,  however,  to 
get  an  opinion  from  the  court  on  the 
question  and  to  that  end,  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Choate,  a  meeting  of  the  di- 
lectors  of  the  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust 
Company  was  called  to  consider  a  reso- 
lution for  the  voluntary  payment  of  the 
income  tax.     The  board  of  directors  of 
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the  Farmers"  Loan  &  Trust  Company, 
one  of  the  orthodox,  conservative,  heavy 
financial  institutions  in  New  York,  aston- 
ished the  world  by  passing  this  resolu- 
tion for  the  voluntary  pa}ment  of  a  tax 
which  was  known  to  be  seriously  object- 
ed to  by  the  financial  interests  of  the 
country.  The  next  step  was  for  Mr.  Pol- 
lock, a  stockholder,  to  bring  a  suit  en- 
joining the  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Com- 
pany from  paying  the  tax.  I  leave  it  to 
the  lawyers  here  whether  there  was  ever 
any  more  collusive  case  than  that ;  both 
parties  were  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question.  It  happened  that  as  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  led  to  commit  himself  to 
recommending  in  an  official  message  the 
income  tax,  and  as  he  felt  injured  and 
mortified  at  the  situation,  the  Attorney- 
General  was  instructed  to  appear  in  court 
and  make  a  real  argument  in  favor  of 
the  tax.  The  case  in  favor  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  tax  was  therefore 
earnestly  and  ably  argued  by  Attorney- 
General  Olney  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
\Miitney.  Four  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  among  them  some  of  the 
oldest  upon  the  bench,  in  their  dissent- 
ing opinion,  insisted  upon  the  govern- 
ment's view  of  the  case  that  the  court 
should,  in  the  light  of  its  precedents  in 
the  court,  adhere  to  its  announced  opin- 
ion and  maintain  the  constitutionality  of 
this  statute. 

"There  was,  on  t'ne  other  hand, 
a  very  able  argument,  maintaining 
that  the  tax  was  distinctly  a  direct  tax, 
wdiich  under  the  constitution  must  be  ap- 
portioned according  to  population. 
There  was  nothing  new,  however,  in  the 
arguments  that  were  advanced,  but  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  court  had  five 
times,  at  long  intervals,  approved  the 
principle  of  the  income  tax,  the  former 
decisions  of  the  court  were  reversed.  In 
the  course  of  the  argument  Mr.  Choate 
brought  up  precedents  to  prove  that  the 
court  did  not  have  to  follow  precedents. 
That  is  absolutely  true,  because  the  point 
of  the  whole  matter,  my  friends,  is  that 
the  opinions  of  the  court  are  no  part  of 
the  decree. 

Opinions  of  Court  Not  Binding 

"I  have  myself  been  repeatedly  re- 
minded by  the  Appellate  Court  of 
New  York,  and  in  one  case  by  the 
Supreme  Court  itself,  that  it  made  no 


difference  how  full  of  error  the  court's 
opinion  was  if  the  decree  was  all  right. 
If  the  decision  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  and  is  properly  decided,  the 
remarks  of  the  judges — I  do  not  mean 
merely  obiter  dicta,  but  the  opinions 
expressed — are  not  of  binding  force. 
The  opinions  are,  of  course,  persuasive 
and  educational ;  they  are,  of  course,  of 
such  weight  and  prestige  that  any  of- 
ficial would  prefer  to  follow  them;  but 
they  are  no  part  of  the  decree.  What 
follows  from  that,  my  friends?  If 
I  he  opinions  of  the  court  are  not  bind- 
ing on  the  judges,  why  are  they  binding 
on  anybody  else?  I  say  either  the  prop- 
ositions announced  in  the  opinions  are 
law  or  they  are  not  law.  If  they  are 
law,  they  are  binding  on  the  court  itself 
and  must  be  followed  by  the  court  itself; 
or  else  they  are  not  law ;  they  are  mere 
arguments,  suggestions  and  persuasions, 
not  binding  upon  anybody. 

"Many  conservative  men  have  been 
alarmed  as  to  the  possible  tendencies  and 
possible  achievements  of  the  mob  spirit 
in  these  modern  times  and  have  feared 
men  who  might  be  put  upon  the  bench 
who  would  not  be  restrained  by  conserv- 
ative instincts — especially  as  they  are  not 
bound  by  precedents — from  deciding 
that  certain  dangerous  doctrines  are  con- 
stitutional. 

"It  is  a  question  as  to  whether,  under 
our  system,  tribunals  can  be  more  than 
arbitrators  to  decide  upon  matters  in  dis- 
pute, not  because  they  are  infallible,  but 
because  they  represent  a  third  party, 
which  is  presumably  somewhat  disinter- 
ested. There  is,  my  friends,  no  infal- 
lible court.  It  is  not  true  that  there  is 
any  tribunal  or  any  person  that  is  above 
criticism.  Even  the  Pope  of  Rome 
claims  infallibility  only  as  to  certain 
kinds  of  propositions  when  he  is  techni- 
cally acting  and  speaking  to  the  univer- 
sal church  ex  cathedra.  I  believe  that 
the  policies  decided  upon  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  carried  out  in  spite 
of  any  oracle  of  alleged  infallibility,  and 
that  any  institution  that  persistently  at- 
tempts to  block  the  way  of  these  policies 
will  lose  the  love  and  the  support  and 
the  honor  which  it  has  so  splendidly  won 
and  so  long  maintained.  The  true  duty 
of  patriotic  statesmen  and  citizens  is  to 
remember  that  we  are  a  democratic 
country,  and  that  no  ceremony  of  con- 
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firmation  by  politicians  in  the  Senate, 
many  of  whom  we  consider  anything  but 
sacred  or  infallible,  on  the  nomination  of 
another  politician,  whom  half  the  nation 
may  be  bitterly  abusing  and  criticising, 
can  transform  a  fallible  and  more  or  less 
suspicious  American  citizen  into  an  in- 
fallible oracle,  whose  utterances  and  mo- 
tives are  above  suspicion. 

Judiciary  Not  Above  Criticism 

"The  judiciary  should  be  criticized, 
but  they  should  be  criticized  respectfully, 
with  dignity  and  in  good  faith  and  care- 
fully, not  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  said  to 
have  done,  on  memory  of  what  somebody 
had  told  him  about  the  views  and  per- 
sonal animus  of  individual  judges.  Even 
some  of  the  judges  of  the  court  have 
spoken  critically  about  the  decisions  of 
the  court. 

"Mr.  Justice  Field  of  California  said 
in  the  case  of  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
vs.  California :  'It  seems  to  me  an  ex- 
travagant if  not  absurd  position,  in  the 
face  of  the  specific  legislation  by  the 
state,  abrogating  the  franchises  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and 
substituting  the  federal  franchises  in 
their  place,  to  contend  that  the  state 
franchises  still  exist  and  can  be  enforced 
and  be  made  the  subject  of  estimate  in 
the  valuation  of  the  railroad  for  taxa- 
tion.' It  was  thus  an  extravagant  posi- 
tion which  the  court  took. 

"Mr.  Justice  Harlan  has  said :  'There 
is  a  dangerous  tendency  in  these  latter 
days  to  enlarge  the  functions  of  the 
courts  by  means  of  judicial  interference 
with  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
by  the  Legislature.  Our  institutions 
have  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
that  the  three  departments  of  govern- 
ment are  co-ordinate  and  separate.  Each 
must  keep  within  the  limits  defined  by 
the  Constitution,  and  the  courts  best  dis- 
charge their  duty  by  executing  the  will 
of  the  lawmaking  power,  constitutionally 
expressed,  leaving  the  results  of  legisla- 
tion to  be  dealt  with  by  the  people 
through  their  representatives.  Statutes 
must  always  have  a  reasonable  construc- 
tion. Sometimes  they  are  to  be  construed 
strictly,  sometimes  liberally,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  legislative  will.  But,  how- 
ever construed,  the  intent  of  the  Legis- 
lature is  to  be  respected,  if  the  particu- 
>ar  statute  in  question  is  valid,  although 


the  court,  looking  at  the  public  interests, 
conceives  the  statute  to  be  both  un- 
reasonable and  impolitic.  If  the  power 
exists  to  enact  a  statute,  that  ends  the 
matter  so  far  as  the  courts  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
high  tribunal,  the  final  expositor  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land,  has  reached 
the  conclusion  embodied  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority.  In  my  opinion,  the 
judgment,  if  they  render  it,  will,  in  time, 
prove  to  be  quite  as  pernicious  as  the 
decision  made  by  this  tribunal  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case.  The  present  decision, 
it  may  well  be  apprehended,  will  not  only 
stimulate  aggressions  more  or  less  bru- 
tal and  irritating  upon  the  admitted 
rights  of  citizens,  but  will  encourage  the 
belief  that  it  is  possible,  by  means  of 
state  enactments,  to  defeat  the  benefi- 
cent purposes  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  had  in  view  when  they 
adopted  the  recent  amendments  of  the 
Constitution.  That  argument,  if  it  can 
be  properly  regarded  as  one,  is  scarcely 
vv'orthy  of  consideration.'  I  would  like 
to  have  any  one  show  me_  anything  that 
Roosevelt  has  said  that  is  more  savage 
than  that. 

Justice  Harlan  ou  the  Judiciary 

"Mr.  Justice  Harlan  on  one  occasion 
at  a  banquet  in  Cincinnati,  speaking  on 
'The  Supreme  Court  and  Its  Work,'  had 
the  following  to  say:  'There  is  a  ten- 
dency in  some  quarters  to  look  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  relief  against  legislation 
which  is  admittedly  free  from  constitu- 
tional objection,  and  which  therefore  is 
not  liable  to  criticism  except  upon 
grounds  of  public  policy.  But  that  court 
has  itself  said  that  the  judiciary  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  expediency  of 
legislation,  and  cannot,  with  safety  to 
our  instiutions,  intrench  upon  the  domain 
of  another  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  remedy  for  evils  arising  from 
impolitic  and  unjust  legislation,  not  in 
conflict  with  the  fundamental  law,  is 
with  the  people  at  the  ballot  box.  If  we 
should  ever  come  to  that  condition  of 
things  when  the  courts,  acting  simply 
upon  their  own  view  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  legislation,  habitually  interfere  with 
the  new  course  of  public  afifairs,  as  or- 
dained by  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  may  look   for  the   downfall   of 
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our  government  and  the  substitution  of 
a  government  of  men  in  the  place  of  a 
government  of  laws. 

Supreme  Court  Should  Maintain 
Fundamental  L.aw 

"No  more  imperative  or  sacred  duty 
rests  upon  the  judiciary  than  to  sus- 
tain in  its  integrity  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land.  An  act  of  legis- 
lation inconsistent  with  that  law  can- 
not be  regarded  as  binding;  other 
wise,  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  de- 
clared, written  constitutions  are  absurd 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
limit  a  power  in  its  nature  illimitable. 
But  equally  imperative  and  equally  sa- 
cred is  its  duty  to  respect  legislative  en- 
actments, except  where  their  incompati- 
bility with  the  Constitution  is  so  mani- 
fest that  a  contrary  view  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  entertained.  If  an  act  of 
legislation,  whether  of  Congress  or  of 
the  states,  be  of  doubtful  constitutional- 
ity, let  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
by  their  legislative  department  have  full 
operation  until  the  people  themselves,  in 
the  designated  mode,  shall  otherwise  or- 
dain. No  line  of  public  policy  can  long 
be  maintained  in  this  country  against  the 
will  of  those  who  establish  it,  and  who 
can  change  the  Constitution.' 

"That  is  the  essential  point  of  thd 
whole  matter.  We  must  get  away  from 
the  idea  that  by  some  accident  we  have 
obtained  a  guaranty  against  human  falli- 
bility. The  people  made  the  Constitution 
and  the  people  can  change  it,  and  the 
people,  after  all,  are  the  fundamental  au- 
thority, and  they  are  the  supreme  court. 
As  the  celebrated  Chicago  'Mr.  Dooley' 
has  said :  'Whether  the  Constitution  fol- 
lows the  flag  or  not,  the  court  will  fol- 
low the  election  returns.'  We  must  re- 
member that  the  court  and  the  Constitu- 
tion were  made  by  the  people,  and  that 
if  any  changes  are  to  be  made  it  is  bet- 


ter that  the  people  should  make  them 
than  that  they  should  be  made  under  in- 
lluences  which  sometimes  are  not  benefi- 
cent. 

A  Judge  on  Tap 

"While  1  am  talking  on  this  point,  I 
will  tell  you  a  story  in  regard  to  the 
Gould  estate.  I  went  with  Mr.  Choate 
and  an  agent  of  the  Von  Hoffmans  to 
register  eighteen  thousand  shares  of 
Erie.  We  had  foolishly  notified  the 
president  of  the  company.  Col.  James 
Fisk,  that  we  were  coming  and  we  were 
received  with  all  honors.  Finally  he 
turned  and  picked  up  the  bundle  of  se- 
curities on  the  table  and  walked  with 
them  back  into  the  next  room.  As  he 
pushed  aside  the  portieres  I  saw  Mr. 
Justice  Barnard  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York  sitting  in  the 
next  room ;  he  was  on  tap  in  his  judicial 
function.  In  five  minutes  Mr.  Fisk  came 
back  and  served  Mr.  Choate  and  Mr. 
Von  Hofifman's  agent  with  a  notice  on 
which  the  ink  was  still  wet,  signed  'Bar- 
nard, J.  S.  C'  forbidding  them  to  claim 
the  certificates  which  they  had  bought  to 
vote  at  the  approaching  election.  They 
had  to  wait  three  years  to  get  those  cer- 
tificates back.  We  could  not  have  se- 
cured them  even  then  if  we  had  not 
transferred  the  cases  to  the  federal 
courts.  This  incident  illustrates  how  it 
is  possible  for  the  bench  to  be  abused. 
Therefore,  we  must  not  assume  for  a 
moment  that  we  can  make  any  excep- 
tions to  our  right  to  criticize,  to  our  right 
to  govern  and  control,  and  while,  of 
course,  the  presumption  will  be  over- 
whelmingly for  harmony  and  for  uni- 
formity and  for  respecting  those  deci- 
sions of  the  tribunals  which  are  appar- 
ently in  good  faith,  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  blindly  following  decisions 
when  the  wrong  men  are  placed  upon 
the  bench."     (Applause.) 
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